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You  can  have  dry  skin  at  any  age. 
But  why  have  it  at  all? 

Time  Zone 

Moisture  Recharging  Complex 

It's  dry  out  there.  And,  stress,  pollution  and  recycled  air  only  add  to 
the  problem.  Now,  Estee  Lauder  Research  has  the  solutions. 

Time  Zone 

It's  a  rich,  airy  creme,  that  provides  an  immediate  hydrating  boost, 
and  helps  skin  retain  moisture  longer.  It  protects  against  damaging 
UV  rays.  This  helps  your  skin  resist  forming  lines  and  wrinkles  for 
years  longer  than  you'd  expect. 

Time  Zone  Eyes 
Just  for  your  ultra-delicate 
eye  area,  here's  a 
liqui-creme  with  the  same 
unique  technology  that 
also  calms  fine  lines. 
Makes  dark  circles  and 
puffiness  seem  to 
disappear.  We'll  even  show 
you  the  data  if  you  like. 
Because  we'd  like  to  make 
dryness  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Time  Zone  and 
Time  Zone  Eyes. 
Only  from  Estee  Lauder. 
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The  BMW  525i:  $35,600.  The  Mercedes  300E  $42,950.  The  Lexus  LS400:  $44,300.  The  Acura  * 
$28,000.'  Those  are  the  kinds  of  numbers  people  believe  they  have  to  pay  for  a  high-quality 
performance  luxury  sedan.  (And  of  course,  the  companies  that  make  these  cars,  not  being  | 


encourage  this  belief  by  raising  those  prices  every  year.)  However,  the  time  has  officially  come  tc 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  relationship  between  a  car's  price  and  its  value.  What's  made  that 


necess 


a  starding  development  called  the  Chrysler  Concorde.  The  Chrysler  Concorde  is  a  new  luxury  s 


See  limited  warranties  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  3/36  exclude 


normal  maintenance,  adjustments  and  wear  items.  '92  competitive  MSRP's 
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'  sedan  in  the  world  will 


y  its  price 


than  a  Nissan  300  ZX.  And  thanks  to  a 


e  horsepower  than  a  BMW  525i,  more  torque 
ionarynewautomotivearchhecture  calWcab  forward,"  moremtenorroom  than  any  Acura, 

i  or  Lexus.  Ithasalistof  standard  features  that  reads  like  a  wish  list,  and  when  it  comes  to  how 

it  drives,  Motor  Trend  describes  it  this  way: 


"lithe  and  agile,  the  balanced  handling  of 
a  sports  sedan,  a  ball  to  drive."  Which 
brings  us  to  the  bottom  line.  The  Chrysler 
Concorde,  fully  equipped,  costs  $23,432* 
No,  that's  not  a  hallucination.  It  just  means 
that  one  carmaker  in  the  world  is  asking 
a  basic  question.  Why  should  driving  a 
.quality,  beautifully  performing  aut^u7be  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  privileged  few, 
I  it  can  be  offered  to  the  privileged  many?  For  more  information,  call  TSOO^CHRYSLER. 

^VANTAGE  •.CHRYSLER© 
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Giorgio  Armani's  island  retreat  overlooking  the  Mediterrane. 
abo^iJefL  Page  50.  Aboveamter^  An  elegant  mix  of  periods 
and  styles  in  a  New  York  sitting  room.  Page  58.  Above  right 
Customizing  a  sofa  at  Thomas  De  Angelis  (if  Co.  Page  92. 
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Tradition  Takes  a  New  Path  by  Christine  Pittel  42 
Neither  period  nor  modern,  a  house  by  Bentley  LaRosa 
Salasky  approaches  familiar  elements  in  an  original  way 

Armani's  Hideaway  by  Wendy  Goodman  50 

The  fashion  designer  tailors  a  Mediterranean  island  to 

suit  himself  and  more  than  a  dozen  friends 

Grand  Room  for  a  Family  by  Andrew  Solomon  58 

A  discerning  couple  uses  warm  colors  and  a  lively  mix 
of  styles  to  make  prewar  proportions  seem  intimate 

Staking  Out  a  Field  of  Vision  by  Mac  Grmvold  64 
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HG  settles  on  a  wide  array  of  contemporary 
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Table  Manners  for  the  '90s  by  Margot  Guralnick  106 
HG  extends  an  invitation  to  seven  dining  rooms 
where  entertaining  good  friends  is  always  a  pleasure 
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Books  shown 
smaller  than 
actual  size. 


in  one  of  these  leather-bound  books 
[jpnly  $4.95. . .  the  price  of  a  paperback! 


100  GREATEST  BOOKS  EVER  WRITTEN 


;t  edition  you  can  find  of  Moby 

pie  great  Easton  Press  leather- 

lition.  Now  you  can  have  this 

book  (a  wonderful  value  at  its 

[price  of  $38.00)  for  the  price 

ierback-only  $4.95-with  no 

[J»n  to  buy  any  other  book.  You 

I )  Moby  Dick  for  $4.95  forever! 


.he  Easton  Press  making  this. 
;i\  it.  whale  of  a  deal'.'  Because  we 
ill  be  delighted  and  astonished 

see  the  quality  of  your  first  Eas- 
[  leather-bound  edition.  When  you 
uality  of  the  leather,  and  hold  the 
he  book.  When  you  look  at  the 
the  binding,  and  see  the  gleam  of 
gold  inlaid  on  the  spine! 
ly.  we  are  hoping  you  will  be  so 
th  this  first  volume  that  you  will 
own  additional  leather-bound  edi- 
m  The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever 
But  you  are  under  no  obligation  to 


replace  those  paperbacks 
md  forgotten  best  sellers 
th  leather-bound  classics! 

There's  a  time  in  your  life  when  you 
will  want  to  replace  your  paper- 
backs and  forgotten  best 
sellers  with  a  library  of 


The 
first  book 
is  yours  to 

keep 
for  only 


beautiful  and  important  books.  That's  what 
a  great  library  is  all  about. ..books  so  mag- 
nificent that  thev  are  your  pride  and  joy... 
,i  statement  about  you.  And  a  library  of 
leather-bound  books  is  the  best  of  all. 


Each  book  bound  in 

genuine  leather 

with  accents  of 

22ktgold. 


Real  Value! 

The  books  in  this  collection  are  a  genuine 
value,  not  cheap  reprints.  Not  poor-quality 
editions  in  imitation  leather.  Easton  Press 
editions  are  the  real  thing.  Real  leather  edi- 
tions of  the  finest  quality.  Heirloom  books 
elegantly  bound  and  printed  on  acid-free 
paper  so  that  the\  will  last  for  generations. 
Yet  the  cost  is  not  expensive.  For  little 
more  than  the  price  of  ordinary-looking 
hardcover  books  you  can  own  these 
extraordinarv  editions  —  books  that  are 
admired  and  collected  in  131  countries 
around  the  world.  Books  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  display  in  your  home  -  forever! 

Classics  by  Bronte.  Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky.  Shakespeare.  Twain. 

Who  remembers  most  of  yesterday's  best 
sellers'7  You  can  be  sure  the  world  will  never 
forget  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Milton. 
Dostove\  sky  Dickens.  Tolstoy.  Twain.  These 
are  the  greatest  authors  of  all  time  —  rep- 
resented here  by  their  greatest  works!  (We 
include  a  list  of  all  the  titles  with  your  $4.95 
book:  you  then  get  to  choose  which  books 
youwanttorecei\e') 

Each  volume  is  custom-bound  for  you. 

You  don't  see  luxurious  leather-bound  books 
in  most  homes,  which  is  all  the  more  reason 
you'll  be  proud  to  see  them  in  yours!  Nor  do 
you  see  these  Easton  Press  leather  editions 
for  sale  in  bookstores.  They  are  made  avail- 
able directly  to  you  —  with  no  bookstore 
mark-up  and  no  distribution  excesses.  This 
is  what  lets  us  keep  the  price  low  and  the 
quality  high. 


Superior  craftsmanship  and  materials  go 
into  each  Easton  Press  edition.  Premium- 
qualitv  leather.  Acid-neutral  paper.  Gilded 
page  ends.  Satin  ribbon  page  markers. 
Moire  fabric  endsheets.  Superb  illustra- 
tions. Hubbed  spines  accented  with  pre- 
cious 22kt  gold. 

\l  just  $4.95  you  have  nothing  to  lose! 

Own  Moby  Dick  for  $4.95.  For  the  price  of  a 
paperback,  own  this  luxurious  edition  out- 
right. Then,  whether  you  buy  anything  fur- 
ther is  entirely  up  to  you.  Obviously,  you  get 
this  book  for  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs  us  to 
make.  We  do  so  in  confidence  that  you  will 
be  truly  impressed. 

To  take  us  up  on  this  unusual  opportunity, 
simply  call  us.  toll  free,  at  the  number  shown, 
or  mail  the  reservation  application  below. 

CALL  TOLL  FREE: 

1-800-367-4534.  Ext.  1-5019 

_£, 

<p 

©  1993  MBI 

Reservation  Application 

The  Easton  Press 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Xorwalk.  Conn.  06857 

Yes... send  my  leather-bound  edition  of  Moby 
Dick  for  me  to  keep  forever  at  just  $4. 95... and 
reserve  mv  subscription  to  The  100  Greatest 
Books  Ever  Written.  If  1  like  this  book,  send  me 
further  editions  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month  at 
$38.00*  each-with  this  price  ($38.00)  held 
firm  for  the  next  two  full  years! 

1  understand  you  will  send  me  a  list  of  all  the 
titles  in  the  collection.  I  can  tell  you  which,  if 
any,  I  do  not  want,  and  1  am  free  to  tell  you  then 
to  send  me  no  further  books  at  all  if  that  is  my 
decision.  I  may  return  any  book  within  30  days 
for  a  refund,  and  either  party  may  cancel  this 
subscription  agreement  at  any  time. 

Here's  how  I  want  to  pay  for  my  $4.95  Moby 
Dick  and  future  volumes  (unless  1  tell  you  to 
cancel): 

D  VISA  □  MasterCard  D  American  Kxpress  □  Discover 


Credit  Card  \u  Expiration  Date 

□  I  prefer  to  pay  by  check.  ($4.95  enclosed). 
Xame 


Address . 


City- 


State  . 


.Zip. 


Signature. 


All  orders  sublet  to  acceptance 
•Plus  $3  45  per  book  tor  shipping  and  handling  Any  applicable  sales 
lax  will  be  billed  with  shipment 

1-5019 


Contributors  Notes 


Marina  Schinz,  a  garden  photographer, 
turns  her  lens  on  her  own  upstate  New  York 
garden  and  the  surrounding  farmland.  "I 
think  it's  a  greater  achievement  to  create  a 
beautiful  garden  than  to  take  good  pic- 
tures," she  says.  "But  I  do  see  improvements 
through  the  camera  that  I  miss  as  a  garden- 
er." Schinz  recently  won  the  Quill  &  Trowel 
Award  from  the  Garden  Writers  Associa- 
tion of  America  for  her  contribution  to  the 
book  The  Gardens  of  Russell  Page. 


?*- 


Oberto  Gili  has  been  working  nearly  nonstop  for  HG 
since  1984,  when  he  moved  to  New  York  from  Italy.  For 
this  issue  he  photographed  interiors  in  three  countries- 
Giorgio  Armani's  retreat  on  the  Italian  island  of  Pantel- 
lena,  the  L.A.  house  of  Amanda  Pays  and  Corbin  Bern- 
sen,  and  the  Paris  studio  of  a  connoisseur  of  modern 
design.  Says  Gili,  "Fortunately,  I  love  being  on  planes  " 


Kathryn  Ireland,  an  HG  contributing 
editor,  visits  her  friends  Amanda  Pays 
and  Gorbin  Bernsen  in  the  cottage  they 
recently  transformed  into  a  rambling 
family  house.  Between  buying  trips  in  En- 
gland and  France  for  Ireland  Pays,  the 
Santa  Monica  decorating  shop  she  owns 
with  Pays,  Ireland  is  at  work  on  her  own 
house:  "It  will  probably  look  just  like 
Amanda's — an  occupational  hazard 
when  you  keep  shop  together." 


VVN 


Christopher  Petkanas  explores 
the  life  and  lasting  influence  of 
mid-century  tastemaker  Van  Day 
Truex,  who  directed  design  at  Tif- 
fany's. An  American  living  in  Par- 
is, Petkanas  frequently  escapes  to 
the  Luberon  Mountains,  "a  part  of 
Provence  that  Truex  pioneered." 
Petkanas  is  the  author  of  At  Home  in 
France,  a  book  about  eating  and  en- 
tertaining in  private  houses,  both 
grand  and  humble.  He  is  at  work 
on  a  history  of  the  New  York  deco- 
rating firm  Parish -Hadley. 
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Umberto  Pasti  is  a  journalist  who  r 
vides  his  time  between  his  home  base 
Milan  and  a  villa  in  Tangier,  where  1 
tends  a  "romantic  half-Persian,  hal 
English  garden."  For  HG  he  write 
about  a  twentieth-century  decorath 
arts  collection  housed  in  a  restored  ar 
ist's  studio  in  Paris  that  was  designe 
by  Le  Gorbusier's  firm. 
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SHERLE  WAGNER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 


"Every  canvas  is  a  journey  all  its  own." 


I  fed  a  Frankenthaler 


Helen  Frankenthaler  has  long 
held  the  highest  rank  in  contempo- 
rary painting.  Mountains  and  Sea, 
painted  when  she  was  barely  into 
her  twenties,  is  credited  with 
introducing  the  lyrical  use  of  color 
to  abstract  expressionism. 

Her  work  since,  exhibited  in  the 
worlds  most  important  museums, 
is  admired  for  its  beauty  and 
evocative  power,  and  respected  for 
its  disregard  of  artistic  fashion. 

Although  Frankenthaler  leads 
a  calm,  ordered  life,  she  embraces 
risks  and  adventure  in  her  art. 
A  strong  believer  in  the  magical 
spark  that  brings  a  good 
painting  to  life,  Frankenthaler 
approaches  her  art  intuitively, 


as  well  as  intellectually,  drawing 
inspiration  wherever  she  may  find  it, 
"from  nature  and  the  unconscious 
to  great  artists  of  the  past." 

"I've  explored  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions and  themes  over  the  years. 
But  I  think  in  all  my  painting  you 
can  see  the  signature  of  one  artist, 
the  work  of  one  wrist."  And  on 
that  immensely  talented  wrist, 
Helen  Frankenthaler  has 
chosen  to  wear  w" 


a  Rolex. 


ROLEX 


Oyster  Perpetual  Lady  Datejust  in  18kt  gold  with  matching  Jubilee  bracelet 
Write  for  brochure  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A  .  Inc.,  Dept.  795,    Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  KY.  10022-5383. 

Rolex, yt,  Oyster  Perpetual,  Datejust  and  Jubilee  are  trademarks 
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HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  T;HE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berjflpld 


c\ 


-*-1**" 


'Leamine  from  craftsmen  is  the  best  training  1  could  have  received."  says  architect  Roberto 
Gerosa  who  decided  to  design  interiors,  furniture,  and  lighting  rather  than  jo.n  his  Italian  fam.ly  s 
construction  business.  Using  flexible  materials,  such  as  waxed  papers  from  Paris  and  string  more 
commonly  seen  wrapped  around  Tuscan  herbs,  Gerosa  forms  surprisingly  strong  light  fixtures  with 
no  two  alike.  Among  his  other  creations  are  an  adjustable  Irish  linen  curtain  and  an  ever-expanding 
series  of  small  mirrors.  (Claiborne  Gallery,  452  West  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012;  212-475-3072) 
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Graven  Images 
The  makings  of 
an  18th-centurv- 
style  print  room 
(left),  at  Nicola 
W  ingate-Saul  Print 
Rooms.  London 
71  -21-1577 
by  appointment. 


Ready  to  Wear 
Fashion's  Adrienne 
Vittadini  creates 
borders  (right). 
wallcoveri    _• 
and  fabrics  for 

Gramercv. 
For  information 
(800)552-9255. 


"> 


Apple 
Polisher 

Studded  silver 
fruit  (below) 

from  Emporio 

Armani.  For 

stores (212) 

727-3240 


Notes 


1     *A 
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Woman  with 
a  Mission 

Architect  Lutal 

Maria  Riggs's  hoi 

in  Montecito  fo: 

Baron  von 
Romberg  (aboie 
1937-38.  is  amor 

the  projects 
represented  in  a 
retrospects  e.  Do 
5-Jan.  17.  at  the 
Santa  Barbara 
Museum  of  Art. 
(805)963-4364. 


Cheers  Hand-painted  goblets  {above)  by  husband-anc     rife 
team  Mackenzie-Childs.  For  stores  1 315)  364-7123. 


%\ 
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FOR   WOM  EN! 


AVAILABLE  AT  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

To  order,  see  inside  flap 


Greek 
Translation 
Iron  klismos 

chair  (above 

from  W  u  kei 

\\  oi  ks.  Foi 

dealers  l  H5) 

626-6730. 


Family  Album  Explore 
another  golden  age  with 

Treasures  of  the  Medici 
(above)  by  Anna  Maria 
Massinelli  and  Filippo 
Tuena  (Vendome,  $50). 


atonic  Relationship  Hamilton  wallpaper  (above)  and  Plato 
rder  (top)  from  Quadrille.  For  showrooms  (212)  753-2995. 


Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx 

Hand-painted  floorcloth  (above) 

from  Grey  Dun  Studio.  Call 

( 2 12)  535-3 1 94  or  (5 1 8)  329-267 1 . 


\ 


About  Face  Profile  plate  (above)  from 
Timney-Fowler,  London  (71)  352-2263. 


Attic  Light 

J.  Robert  Scott's 
Amphora  lamp 

(above),  to 
the  trade.  For 

showrooms 
(310)659-4910. 


i%i 


Neo-neoclassical 

English  pottery  (above), 

c.  1890,  at  Sentimento, 

.  14  West  55th  St.,  NYC 

(212)245-3111  byappt. 


f 


f:.- 


Mediterranean  Basin 

The  ceramic  tiles,  mosaic  s, 
and  molded  faience  used 
in  the  Amphibious  bath- 
room (left)  are  available 
from  Paris  Ceramics.  For 
brochure  (203)  862-9538. 
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HG  REPORTS  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT 
By  Denise  Martin 


l/> 


Q&A  How  do  you  feel  about 

mirrored  walls  ? 
Albert  Hadley:  "Mirrors 
add  sparkle  and  light  and, 
when  carefully  used,  can 
increase  dimensions.  But 
one  must  be  careful  that 
the  reflections  are  what 
one  reallv  wishes  to  see." 


Clodagh:  "I  hate  them, 
hate  to  see  the  seams.  Mir- 
rored walls  with  seams  call 
attention  to  themselves. 
But  1  do  use  enormous 
chunks  of  mirror  in  an  ar- 
chitectural way."   Barbara 
Barry:  "I  love  them  when 
they're  framed  in  classic 
molding,  with  baseboard 
and  trim.  What  I  don't  like 
is  mirror  just  stuck  on  the 
wall  so  that  you  can  see  the 
edges — terrible,  terrible." 


Best  Sellers 

Four  furniture  compa- 
nies tell  HG  which  of 
their  side  tables  are  cur- 
rently most  popular. 


KARGES 

Rothschild  console 


Adventures  in  the  Rose  Trade  On  September  18  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agr 
culture  withdrew  its  controversial  proposal  to  impose  a  two-year  quarantine  on  rostj 
from  Canada  in  order  to  protect  our  national  flower  from  rose  wilt  virus.  The  reason! ; 
Scientific  evidence  indicating  that  the  sudden  wilting,  defoliation,  and  death  ascribe 
to  the  virus  may  be  caused  by  disease  agents  that  already  exist  here.  "A  pathogen  coi 
clusively  determined  to  be  rose  wilt  virus  has  never  been  isolated,"  says  Cornell  pr< 
fessor  Kenneth  Hoist,  a  plant  pathologist  who  urged  the  USDA  to  consider  the  ne 
research.  He  suggests  that  necrotic  ringspot  virus  may  be  one  of  the  real  villains. 

According  to  William  E.  Johnson,  in  the  November  issue  of  The  America  Rose,  th 
USDA  decision  "calls  into  question"  the  entire  U.S.  rose  quarantine  on  imports  fron 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  ban  on  imports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Italy.  Pete 
Grosser  of  the  USDA  allows  that  the  rules  might  be  rescinded  "if  we  determined  tha; 
rose  wilt  virus  was  the  only  issue  and  research  shows  rose  wilt  virus  is  a  nonissue." 

Some  angry  rosarians  who  deluged  Grosser  with  letters  praising  the  health  and  va 
riety  of  roses  from  Canada  still  believe  that  the  USDA's  motive  was  not  protection  bu 
protectionism — a  claim  Grosser  denies.  But  even  USDA  critic  Suzy  Verrier  of  For 
evergreen  Farm  in  Maine  admits  that  she's  pleased  with  the  agency's  retreat. 


Costs  of  Living  For  making  a  slipcover  with  a 
standard  kick  pleat  for  a  classic  club  chair,  using  the 
client's  white  canvas  duck  and  contrasting  welting: 

$89  Marc  Tash  Interiors,  New  York  City  (212)  385-2253 

$175  Deloris  Toone,  New  York  City  (718)  671-1286 
$175-$200  Grade's  Custom  Slipcovers, 

Houston  (713)  491-4347,  by  appt. 
S280-S320  Recover  Me,  San  Francisco  (415)  864-2725 
$300-$325  Superior  Furniture,  Chicago  (312)  862-8000 
$300-$400  Indigo  Seas,  Los  Angeles  (310)  550-8758 

$385  Shabby  Chic,  Santa  Monica  (310)  394-1975 


Environment  Last  year  New  York  City  composted  455.1: 
tons  of  Christmas  trees  from  two  boroughs.  ±  For  loca- 
tions that  accept  plastic  foam  packaging  for  recycling  call 
(800)  944-8448;  for  foam  peanuts  (800)  828-22 14.  £ 


SOURCES  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANITATION.  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOAM  PACKAGING  RECYCLERS.  WASHINGTON.  D  C. 


E.  J.  VICTOR 

Lamp  table  9002-42 


CENTURY 

Capuan  table 


BAKER 

Charleston  piecrust  tabl\ 
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/,,<  Style  de  vie  ile  Ligne  Roset, 

the  eagerly  awaited  1993  hundred-page 

catalogue  from  Eigne  Roset,  is  »•"< 

available.  It  presents  the  epitome  of 

contemporary  European  living. 

Send  $10  for  your  copy  to 

RosetVSA  Corp.,  200  Lexington  Ivenue, 

New  York.  \Y  10016. 

DUPONT 

Du  Poms  registered  trademark  tor  the  polyester  fiber  made  by  Du  Pont 


In  the  early  1980s,  top 
European  designer 
Peter  Maly  accepted  the 
Ligne  Roset  (LEEN-YA  Row-ZAY) 
challenge  to  produce  the  world's 
hest  bed.  In  1984  Ligne  Roset 
introduced  his  highly  acclaimed 
Maly  Bed.  Self-supporting 
cushions  attach  all  around  the 
bed.  Select  a  unique  fabric  or 
leather  upholstered  border  to 
frame  the  mattress.  Add 
swiveling  tray  tables  for  books, 
a  TV,  or  bedtime  snacks.  Choose 
pdlow  and  mattress  covers,  and 
bed  linens  from  a  selection  of 
over  200  exciting  fabrics.  All  are 
easily  removable 
for  dry  cleaning, 
replacing,  or 
changing 

the  mood. 


To  experience  the 
Maly  Bed  and 
hundreds  more  exciting 
complementing  furniture  designs  for 
every  room  in  your  home,  please  visit 
your  nearest  Ligne  Roset  store. 
See  how  Ligne  Roset  furniture 
fits  your  style  de  vie. 


1  S\ 

Atlanta 

1  104)881-8115 

Boston 

(617)451-2212 

t  Ihicago 

(312)664-9582 

Cincinnati 

(513)723-0055 

Columbus 

(614)792-7774 

Dallas 

(214)691-1270 

Detroit 

(313)647-3100 

Los  Angeles 

(310)273-5425 

Miami 

(305)922-7234 

New  York 

(212)685-1099 

Philadelphia 

(215)923  6085 

Rochester 

(716)325-4880 

St-  Loins 

(314)241-5199 

San  Kranrisro 

(415)543-5466 

Seattle 

(206)622-2433 

Washington,  D.C. 

(202)364-2400 

CANADA 

Laval 

(514)682-3022 

Montreal 

(514)733-8414 

(514)382-1443 

Ottawa 

(613)831-2091 

Quebec 

(418)847-2724 

Toronto 

(416)362-7404 

Or  contact  Roset  USA  Corp.  •  (212)  685-2238 
200  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  NY  10016 
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FOOD 


New  Wave 
on  Maui 

Three  Hawaiian 

restaurants  put  a 

fresh  spin  on 

Pacific  Rim  cuisine 

By  Denise  Martin 


GENERATIONS  OF  TOURISTS  HAVE 
flown  into  Hawaii  from  the  main- 
land unwittingly  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  food  they  will  eat  once 
they  touch  ground.  No  more.  "To- 
day eighty  percent  of  what  I  serve  is 
local,"  says  Mark  Ellman  of  Avalon,  a 
bustling  restaurant  in  the  old  whal- 
ing port  of  Eahaina  on  Maui.  'Just 
this  morning  I  got  thirty  pounds  of 
sugar  snap  peas,  plus  vine-ripened 
tomatoes,  Ulupalakua  strawberries, 
mangoes,  papaya,  pineapples,  and 
onions,  all  from  Maui,  and  shiitakes 
from  the  Big  Island.  All  my  fish  is 
bought  right  here,  on  the  harbor." 

One  and  a  half  years  ago,  fourteen 
island  chefs  got  together  at  the  Maui 
Prince  Hotel  on  the  beach  at  Makena 
for  a  three-day  symposium.  What 
emerged  was  a  new  organization, 
Hawaii  Regional  Cuisine,  dedicated 
to  promoting  local  food  and  agricul- 
ture. The  deliveries  to  Avalon's  back 
door  are  one  measure  of  HRC's  suc- 
cess. So  are  the  native  blackberries 
that  a  woman  in  upcountry  Maui 
picks  for  the  Haliimaile  General 
Store,  a  lively  lunch  and  dinner  spot 
in  an  old  pineapple  plantation  camp 
store,  as  well  as  the  organic  avocados 
and  mesclun  greens  that  end  up  at 
the  candlelit  Prince  Court  in  the  ho- 
tel where  HRC  was  born.  But  eating 
at  these  three  Maui  restaurants  isn't 
only  a  fine  way  to  sample  rubv  lettuce 
picked  the  day  it  appears  on  vour 
plate — there's  no  better  place  to  ex- 


perience the  wave  of  invention  thai 
sweeping  Hawaiian  kitchens. 

At  Avalon,  Los  Angeles  nati 
Mark  Ellman  gives  Hawaiian  regioJ 
al  cuisine  a  Southeast  Asian  spr-.; 
"Chinese,  Japanese,  MalaysiaJ 
Thai — those  were  always  my  favoriJ 
foods.  When  I  first  tasted  shrirtjl 
with  lobster  sauce,  1  thought  I'd  di( 
and  gone  to  heaven."  The  most  spt 
tacular  dish  Ellman  and  his  sist< 
Gerry  turn  out  from  Avalon's  tii 
kitchen  is  whole  opakapaka,  or  pi] 
snapper.  "I  started  steaming  thei 
the  traditional  Chinese  way,  bi 
some  customers  were  squeamis 
about  digging  into  the  whole  fish 
he  recalls.  "So  I  scored  the  flesh  in  d 
amonds  before  cooking,  making 
easier  to  take  chunks  off  the  bone. 
Now  Avalon  offers  whole  opakapak 
three  ways:  steamed  Hawaiian  stylt 
with  soy,  ginger,  and  herb  sauce 
Thai  style,  with  lemongrass,  lime,  co 
conut,  mint,  and  basil;  and  wok-frio 
with  a  spicy  black  bean  sauce. 

Bev  Gannon's  Haliimaile  Genera 
Store  grew  accidentally  out  of  her  ca 
tering  business — which  grew  acci 
dentally  out  of  the  music  business 
road  tours  where  she  first  workec 
with  her  husband,  Joe,  who  now 
manages  the  restaurant.  She  calh 

Chef  Ellman  offers  his  whole  opakapaka. 
wok-fried  with  a  spicy  black  bean  sauce. 
above  left,  or  steamed  with  soy.  ginger, 
and  herbs,  above  right.  Left:  Joe.  Teresa, 
and  Bev  Gannon  serve  mango  mousse 
cake  made  with  fruit  picked  on  the  island. 
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y  Jsclf  'the  one  who  takes  an  Ameri- 
|  approach  i<>  Hawaiian  regional 
nine."  Among  Haliimaile's  down- 
it  hfiic  specialties  are  Bex's  Boboli,  a 
i  tji v  l)ui  secret  crab  concoction; 
yf.rling  rib-eye  steak  from  the  Big 
Ijnul  smothered  in  Maui  onions 
a  1  Hawaiian-grown  shiitakes;  and 
s  egcringly  beautiful  desserts  creat- 
t  by  Joe's  daughter  Teresa.  Thebest- 
f  ici"  is  her  version  of  chocolate  maca- 
<  :nia  nut  pie,  but  her  mango  mousse 
I  ( ce  is  extraordinary.  "Now,"  says 
*  )  v,  "I  just  hope  someone  on  Maui 
I    \|l  leant  to  grow  peaches." 

Back  at  Prince  Court,  Roger  Dikon 

M  exec  utive  sous-chef  Corey  Waite 

llild  much  of  their  sophisticated 

.  nier  menu  around  the  big  three 

iwaiian  fish:  opakapaka,  ahi  (yel- 

tvfin  tuna),  and  mahi-mahi  (dol- 

linfish).  One  entree  accents  the 

fecial  (  haracter  of  all  three  with  an 

Jray  of  garnishes,  from  cucumber- 

iirin  salsa  to  tomato  vinaigrette  and 

focado  butter.  The  tart  that  accom- 

<|mies  Prince  Court's  smoked  salm- 

i  is  made  ol  Maui  onions  and  local 

i>at  cheese;  the  shrimp  are  grilled 

liter  kiawe,  the  island  equivalent  ol 

•ijesquite;  and  the  Hawaiian-style 

Ipnch  chowder  is  served  with  Molo- 

l|ii  sweet  bread.  It's  the  kind  of  cre- 

ifivity  that  might  even  give  resort 

||)od  a  good  name. 

PRINCE  COURT'S  THREE 
AWAIIAN  FISH  WITH  GARNISHES 

j  spaghetti  squash 

1  avocado 

IfS  ounces  mahi-mahi  (dolphinfish) 
N  ounces  opakapaka  (pink  snapper) 
p  ounces  ahi  (yellowfm  tuna) 
Salt 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

2  tablespoons  macadamia  nut  oil 
sugar  snap  peas,  steamed 

|4  babv  carrots,  steamed 

prepare  the  cucumber-mirin  salsa,  to- 
mato vinaigrette,  avocado  butter,  and 

itrus  aioli  (see  recipes  below).  Set  gar- 
nishes aside. 
Slice  the  spaghetti  squash  in  half  and 

team  cut  side  down  about  12  minutes. 

hen  shred  flesh  with  a  fork.  Divide 
imong  four  plates.  On  each  plate, 
place  2  tablespoons  of  the  salsa  and  the 
vinaigrette  as  beds  for  the  grilled  mahi- 
mahi  and  the  seared  ahi.  Cut  avocado 
Into  8  slices.  Arrange  2  slices  on  each 


plate  as  a  bed  foi  the  opakapaka. 

Divide  each  fish  into  four  portions 
and  lightly  season  with  saltand  pepper. 
Grill  the  mahi-mahi  over  kiawe  or  mes- 
quite.  Saute  the  opakapaka  in  the  mac- 
adamia nut  oil,  taking  care  not  to 
oven  ook  the  fish.  Scat  the  ahi  in  a  very 
hot  p.m.  preferably  cast  iron,  about  7 
seconds  on  each  side. 

Slice  the  ahi  and  place  on  salsa.  Place 
the  mahi-mahi  on  vinaigrette  and  top 
with  1  tablespoon  of  avocado  butter. 
Place  the  opakapaka  on  sliced  avocado 
and  top  with  citrus  aioli.  Garnish  with 
vegetables.  Sei  ves  I. 
NOTE:  Almost  any  white-fleshed  fish 
ma)  be  substituted  for  dolphinfish  or 
snapper,  bul  the  charac  ter  ol  yellowfin 
tuna  when  seared  rare  is  harder  to  du- 
plicate with  anothei  species. 

CUCUMBER-MIRIN  SALSA 

2  cue  umbei  s 
'/i  small  red  onion 
1  i  red  bell  pepper 
'/i  cup  rice  wine  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  mirin  (rice  wine) 

1  tablespoon  chopped  mint  leaves 
Salt 

Freshl)  ground  white  pepper 

Peel  and  seed  cucumbers.  Dice  the  cu- 
cumbers, onion,  and  pepper  into  '  s- 
inch  chunks.  Mix  vegetables  with  rice 
wine  vinegar,  mirin.  mint,  and  season- 
ings. Yields  2  cups. 

TOMATO  VINAIGRETTE 

2  large  tomatoes 

2  tablespoons  I  inch 

chopped  cilantro 
2  tablespoons  finel) 

chopped  parsley 
2  tablespoons  finely 

chopped  thyme 

1  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  scallions 

yA  cup  finely  chopped  basil 

V'i  teaspoon  hnelv  chopped  garlic 

2  tablespoons  extra-virgin  olive  oil 

3  tablespoons  balsamic  vinegar 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Peel  and  dice  tomatoes.  Combine  with 
chopped  cilantro,  parsley,  thyme,  scal- 
lions, basil,  garlic,  and  oil  and  vinegar 
in  a  bowl.  Stir  well  and  season  to  taste. 
Chill  about  1  hour.  Yields  3  cups. 

AVOCADO  BUTTER 

1  ripe  avocado,  peeled  and  pitted 

2  tablespoons  extra-virgin  olive  oil 
Juice  of  1  lime 

Salt 

Puree  avocado  flesh  in  a  food  proces- 
sor, slowly  adding  the  olive  oil  and  lime 
juice.  Add  salt  to  taste.  Yields  1  cup. 


Roger  Dikon 
of  Prince  Court 


Dikon  combines  opakapaka,  ahi,  and 
mahi-mahi  with  a  variety  of  garnishes. 

CITRUS  AIOLI 

2  egg  yolks 

3  medium  garlic  cloves, 
finely  chopped 

Salt 
2  cups  olive  oil 
1   teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  orange  juice 
1   teaspoon  lime  juice 

Freshly  ground 

white  pepper 

Beat  the  egg  yolks  one  at  a  time  with  the 
chopped  garlic  and  a  little  salt  until  well 
mixed.  Slowly  drip  in  the  olive  oil,  beat- 
ing constantly.  As  the  sauce  begins  to 
thicken,  stir  in  the  citrus  juices  and  con- 
tinue to  add  olive  oil  until  the  sauce  be- 
comes as  thick  as  mayonnaise.  Season 
to  taste  with  freshly  ground  white  pep- 
per and  stir  well.  Yields  3  cups. 
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FOOD 


AVALON'S  STEAMED 

OPAKAPAKA  WITH  SOY 

GINGER  HERB  SAUCE 

4  ounces  ginger 

1  whole  opakapaka  (pink  snapper), 
1-2  pounds 

Vk  cup  peanut  oil 
Vh  cup  olive  oil 

2  ounces  chopped  Maui  onion 
V2  ounce  chopped  cilantro 

6  lime  leaves 
2  scallions.  sliced 
2  ounces  soy  sauce 

Slice  half  of  the  ginger  and  stuff  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish.  Steam  fish  in  a  bamboo 
steamer  approximated  1 0  minutes  per 
pound.  While  fish  steams,  heat  the  oils 
in  a  pan  to  smoking  stage.  Julienne  re- 
maining ginger.  Lay  the  steamed  fish 
on  a  platter  and  place  the  ginger  along 
with  rest  of  ingredients  lengthwise 
down  the  center.  Pour  hot  smoking  oil 
over  the  fish.  Serves  2. 

AVALON'S  WOK  FRIED 

OPAKAPAKA  WITH  SPICY 

BLACK  BEAN  SAUCE 

1   whole  opakapaka  (pink  snapper), 
1-2  pounds 

1  quart  soybean  oil 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil 

2  tablespoons  sesame  oil 


1   tablespoon  chopped  garlic 

1   tablespoon  chopped  ginger 

1   tablespoon  chopped  Maui  onion 

1  tablespoon  fermented  black  beans 
Fresh  chili  peppers 

6  ounces  white  wine 

4  ounces  unsalted  butter 

2  tablespoons  sliced  scallions 

With  a  sharp  knife  score  entire  fish  to 
the  bone  in  diamond  pattern  and  dust 
on  both  sides  with  flour.  In  a  large  wok 
heat  soybean  oil  to  35,0  degrees.  Fry 
fish  3—5  minutes  cm  each  side.  In  an- 
other pan  heat  the  olive  and  sesame  oils 
and  saute  the  garlic,  ginger,  onion,  and 
fermented  black  beans  1  minute.  Add 
chili  peppers  to  taste.  Add  wine  and 
butter,  then  reduce  by  one  half.  Add 
scallions.  Lace  sauce  over  fish.  Serves  2. 

HALMMAILE  GENERAL  STORE'S 
MANGO  MOUSSE  CAKE 

Genoise 

7  eggs 
Vh  cup  sugar 

1   cup  flour 

Vi  cup  cornstarch 

4  ounces  raspberrv  jam 
Mousse 

3  packages  gelatin 

4  cups  mango  puree,  aboul 
6  mangoes 


wild  BiRds  oF  ameRica 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  is  one  of  many  subjects  available  in  the  Wild  Birds  of  America  series  by  Basil  Ede. 
Signed,  numbered  and  issued  in  highly-limited  editions,  these  magnificent,  life-sized  collector 
prints  are  a  timeless  touch  for  any  decor.  Complete  color  catalog,  $5.  Call  800/525-3280  or  write: 

THEWARNER  COLLECTION  of  Gulf  States  Paper  Corporation  •  P.O.  Box48999-IZ  •  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35404 
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Juice  of  2  lemons 
1  l/s  cups  heaw  cream 
Whites  of  4  eggs 
1  cup  sugar 
felly 

1   package  gelatin 
Vi  cup  mango  puree 
'/»  cup  lemon  juice 
Vi  cup  sugar 
1   mango 
Raspberries 
Mint  leaves 

Genoise.  Preheat  oven  to  350  degrl 
Heat  eggs  and  sugar  in  a  mixing  bji 
over  double  boiler,  stirring  ul 
smooth.  Remove  from  heat  and  bea  t 
medium  speed  until  mixture  doub 
Sift  together  flour  and  cornstar 
Fold  quickly  into  egg  mixture.  T 
into  well  greased  10-inch  round  c; 
pan  and  bake  15-20  minutes.  Invert 
cake  rack  and  cool. 

When  cooled,  split  cake  into  th 
disks:  first  mark  off  even  thirds  w' 
two  rows  of  toothpicks,  then  gently  s 
with  a  serrated  knife,  rotating  the  ca 
rather  than  the  knife.  Place  each  la\l 
on  a  piece  of  wax  paper.  Cover  one  k' 
er  with  half  of  the  jam.  Place  anoth 
layer  on  top  and  cover  with  remaini 
jam.  Freeze  these  two  layers  and  ;' 
aside  the  third. 

When  layers  are  frozen,  cut  the 
into  strips  V>  inch  wide  with  a  serrah 
knife.  Put  a  10-inch  bottomless  mo 
on  a  plate,  and  line  the  sides  of  tl 
mold  with  the  cake  strips.  Place  last  la 
er  on  the  plate,  inside  strips. 
Mousse.  While  arranging  the  genoise 
the  mold,  soften  gelatin  in  cold  wat< 
and  set  aside.  Strain  pureed  mangoe 
Heat  lemon  juice;  dissolve  gelatin  i 
juice,  then  add  to  puree.  Whip  creai 
until  stiff.  In  a  mixing  bowl  over  a  bail 
marie,  heat  egg  whites  until  body  terrj 
perature,  then  gradually  add  sugar.  B 
sure  the  bottom  of  mixing  bowl  dot 
not  touch  hot  water.  Remove  from  hez 
and  whip  until  stiff.  Fold  whippet 
cream  and  then  meringue  into  th 
mango  mixture. 

Fill  cake-lined  mold  with  the  mang< 
mousse  and  chill  2—3  hours. 
Jelly.  While  partially  assembled  cake  i 
t  hilling,  soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Ir 
a  saucepan  heat  mango  puree,  lemoi 
juice,  and  sugar  to  the  boiling  point 
then  pour  over  gelatin.  Place  over  larg 
er  bowl  filled  with  ice,  and  chill  until 
thickened  but  not  set. 

Ladle  jelly  on  top  of  cake  and  refrig- 
erate. Peel  mango  and  cut  in  very  thin 
slices.  With  the  wide  end  of  a  pastrv  tip. 
cut  circles  from  mango  slices.  When  jel- 
lv  is  set,  decorate  with  mango,  raspber- 
ries, and  mint  leaves.  Chill  until  ready 
to  serve.  Serves  10—12.  A 
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Viewers?  Profiles: 


■  layhouse  reminds  me  consistently  of 
low  much  TV  can  do.  Their  pro- 
gramming happily  ignores  the  status 
(uo  of  the  medium  and  brings  out 
first-rate  work  from  the  artists  it 
-hallenges." 


Bernadette  Peters 


"It's  a  chance  to  see  film  and  theater 
from  artists  you  may  not  yet  know  — 
or  to  see  people  you  do  know  doing 
the  kind  of  work  they  can't  do 
anywhere  else.  It  keeps  TV  at  the 
cutting  edge." 


Vladimir  Feltsman 
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"It's  wonderful  that  Playhouse  gives 
us— especially  our  young  audiences— 
the  chance  to  see  work  that  both 
entertains  and  excites.  We  don't  have 
to  turn  off  our  minds  when  we  turn 
on  PBS." 


For  viewers  in  tune  with  television's  potential,  Chubb  is  proud 

to  help  bring  the  vision  of  American  Playhouse  onto 

the  air  and  into  your  home.  As  we  celebrate  our  ten-year  partnership, 

we  salute  the  artists  and  audiences  who  have  made  this 

the  longest-running  anthology  series  in  history. 


SOME  OF  THIS  SEASON'S  HIGHLIGHTS 


Strangers  in  Good  Company 

A  funny  and  fascinating  chronicle  of  seven  elderly  women  and 
their  discoveries  in  an  abandoned  house. 

Straight  Out  of  Brooklyn 

This  look  at  a  black  family's  battle  against  the  odds  launched 
the  career  of  19-year-old  filmmaker  Matty  Rich. 

Good  Morning,  Babylon 

Two  immigrant  brothers  discover  America  on  the  set  of  a 
D.W.  Griffith  epic.  Greta  Scacchi  and  Vincent  Spano  star. 


Fires  in  the  Mirror 

Racial  conflicts  in  a  Brooklyn  neighborhood  simmer  and  ex- 
plode in  Anna  Deavere  Smith's  tour  de  force  portrayal  of  over 
30  characters. 

Thank  You  &  Goodnight! 

Humor,  heartache,  drama  and  documentary  merge  in  this  off- 
beat look  at  the  life  and  death  of  the  filmmaker's  grandmother. 

La  Carpa 

An  immigrant  laborer  finds  justice,  hope  and  heart  in  the 
spirited  art  of  a  traveling  theater  troupe  in  the  '30s. 


KZ 


CHUBB 

Group  of  Insurance  Companies 

Providing  business  and  personal  insurance  worldwide 
through  independent  agents  and  brokers  for  over  100  years. 

Insure  your  world  with  Chubb 
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TRAVEL 


Maharaja  for 
a  Night 

When  a  hotel  in 

Rajasthan  is  called  a 

palace,  it  really  is  one 

By  Patricia  C.  Jones 


A  decade  after  Indian  independence.  Ma- 
haraja Sawai  Man  Singh  II  of  Jaipur  de- 
cided that  his  huge  residence,  the  Ram- 
bagh  Palace,  could  best  be  maintained  as  a 
hotel.  The  decision  came  as  a  shock  to  his  wives  and 
son.  but  in  December  1957  the  Rambagh  Palace 
opened  to  the  public,  and  Man  Singh  and  his  family 
settled  in  the  more  modest  Rajmahal. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  Rajmahal.  too,  became  a  hotel. 
Its  eleven  spacious  bedrooms,  with  their  1950s  furni- 
ture, remain  much  as  they  were  when  the  royal  family 
and  their  guests — including  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and 
Jacqueline  Onassis — were  in  residence.  When  I  staved 
at  the  Rajmahal  on  a  recent  trip  to  India,  the  last  things 
I  saw  before  I  turned  out  the  light  were  pictures  of  the 
maharaja's  family  on  the  bedside  table. 

Throughout  the  farming  and  desert  region  of  west- 
ern India  known  as  Rajasthan,  heirs  of  the  hereditai  \ 
rulers  have  converted  palaces  and  forts  to  hotels.  The 
best  known  are  the  biggest:  the  Rambagh.  the  Lake 
Palace  Hotel  in  Udaipur,  and  the  colossal  Umaid 
Bhawan  Palace  in  Jodhpui .  which  feels  more  like  a 
government  building  than  a  private  residence.  In 
search  of  a  more  authentic  experience  of  the  princely 
life  style.  1  opted  instead  to  visit  smaller  palace  hotels. 
Like  main  visitors  to  Rajasthan.  I  began  at  the  capi- 
tal. Jaipur,  a  planned  city  laid  out  bv  Maharaja  Sawai 
Jai  Singh  II  in  1727  when  he  moved  his  capital  from 
the  fort  at  Amber  seven  miles  away.  I  was  captivated  by 
the  intimacy  of  the  Rajmahal  and  by  the  Lotus  Garden 
at  the  Jai  Mahal  Palace,  built  in  1  745.  The  garden  is  a 
re-creation  bv  architectural  historian  Elizabeth  Mov- 
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nihan,  the  wife  of  a  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  India  i 
of  a  sixteenth-century  design  attributed  to  the  Mughal  1 
emperor  Babur. 

Moving  on  to  Jodhpur,  the  gateway  to  the  desert.  I 
stopped  at  the  smaller  of  the  city's  two  palace  hotels.  I 
the  1929  Ajit  Bhawan.  where  1  was  served  some  of  m\ 
meals  in  a  lovely  two-story  courtyard  with  latticework 
of  carved  red  sandstone.  My  room,  like  most  of  the  I 
forty-eight  guest  rooms,  was  in  one  of  the  bungalows 
scattered  throughout  the  garden,  interspersed  with 
small  pools  and  shaded  sitting  areas;  even  the  incredi- 
bly hard  mattress  could  not  diminish  the  charm  of  the 
setting.  Thanks  to  the  jeep  tour  offered  by  one  of  the 
hotel's  owners.  Maharaj  Swaroop  Singh,  I  had  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  real  Rajasthan — the  farmers, 
shepherds,  weavers,  and  craftsmen  who  carry  on  with* 


From  the  mid  15th  century  to  the  19th  century,  the  Neemrana 
Fort-Palace,  above  and  below,  protected  a  Rajput  principality. 


nit  electricity,  plumbing,  oi  anything  more  modem 
haii  an  occasional  bicycle.  My  fellow  guests  and  I  had 
i  chance  to  grind  wheat,  weave,  eat  a  typical  meal  of 
treads  and  vegetables,  and  try,  without  sua  ess,  to  lift  a 
Pull  waterjug  onto  our  heads 

From  [odhpur  I  flew  to  Udaipur  to  sample  its 
princely  options.  Committed  as  1  was  to  the  smaller 
palaces,  I  could  not  resist  the  former  maharani's  suite 
it  the  dazzling  Lake  Palace  Hotel,  which  covers  an  is- 
land in  Pichola  Lake.  Once  an  eighteenth-century 
pleasure  palace,  it  has  been  completel)  modernized, 
with  small  rooms  distinguished  bv  magnificent  views. 
i>lus  three  splendid  historic  suites.  Opening  the  win- 
ows  of  mv  room  in  the  maharani's  quarters,  I  could 
almost  touch  the  water  lapping  under  the  sill:  green, 
blue,  and  red  stained  glass  sparkled  in  the  sun.  and  in 
the  morning  the  reflections  formed  shifting  patterns 
of  iridescent  light  on  the  wall.  The  traditional  furni- 
ture was  covered  in  brocades,  and  in  the  center  ol  tin- 
room  a  wedding  swing  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

Magical  views  of  the  Lake  Palace  are  part  of  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Shiv  Niwas  Palace  and  the  new  Fateh  Pra- 
kash,  owned  and  run  by  the  maharana  of  Udaipur, 
Arvind  Singhji  Mew  ar.  Both  are  adjacent  to  the  histor- 
ic royal  palace  and  to  the  maharana's  current  quarters. 
In  the  beautifully  restored  Shiv  Niwas,  art  deco  furni- 
ture is  done  up  in  silk  brocades  that  match  the  mosaic 
tiles  and  chandeliers.  The  former  royal  suites  open 
onto  a  shady  patio  and  pool — a  Fine  place.  I  found,  to 
spend  hot  afternoons.  The  Fateh  Prakash  houses  Re- 
gency furniture  from  the  maharana's  collection  and 
Fine  Udaipur  miniature  paintings,  although  at  four- 
teen feet  in  length  some  are  not  so  miniature. 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  sporting  side  of  princelv  life,  I 
ventured  some  five  kilometers  from  the  center  of  town 
to  Shikarbadi.  once  the  maharana's  art  deco  hunting 
lodge  and  now  the  stud  farm  for  his  polo  ponies,  as 
well  as  a  country  hotel.  To  me  it  seemed  that  the  new 
fifteen-room  wing  and  modern  dining  room  have 
moreaffinitv  with  the  American  West  than  with  India, 
but  the  lodge  itself  is  unchanged:  the  upstairs  sitting 
room  and  bar  is  decked  out  in  tiger  skins  and  rattan 
furniture,  and  tame  deer,  peacocks,  and  monkeys 


The  island  setting  of  the  famed  Lake  Palace  in  Udaipur.  above,  is 
captivating,  but  smaller  palace  hotels  like  the  intimate  Rajmahal 
in  Jaipur,  below  left,  and  the  Ajit  Bhawan  in  Jodhpur.  with  its 
period  dining  room,  below,  retain  more  of  their  original  character. 

wander  in  the  garden.  The  hotel  offers  dav  rides,  as 
well  as  safaris  to  such  nearbv  sites  as  Kumbhalgarh 
Fort,  the  Ranakpur  temple  complex,  and  Mount  Abu. 
At  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  palace  in  Raja- 
sthan  is  Xeemrana  Fort-Palace,  on  the  road  between 
Jaipur  and  Delhi.  The  Xeemrana.  which  dates  back  to 
1464.  nestles  in  a  bowl  between  two  hills,  each  with  its 
own  ruined  fort  and  watchtower.  The  nine-storv  pal- 
ace was  in  ruins  when  it  w as  bought  bv  an  Indian  writer 
and  designer,  a  French  writer  and  businessman,  and 
two  art  collectors,  who  are  still  in  the  process  of  restor- 
ing it  and  filling  it  with  antiques.  Rajasthani  textiles, 
and  handwork  from  all  over  India.  The  twenty-six 
rooms  carry  out  different  themes,  from  a  nineteenth- 
century  Kerala  planter's  sitting  room  to  the  nearh  all- 
white  Chandra  Mahal  suite,  but  guests  are  encouraged 
to  sleep  outside  on  the  roof.  After  a  peaceful  night  un- 
der the  starrv  desert  sky,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the 
teeming  millions  of  Delhi  are  only  two  hours  away.  A 


For  visitors  information:  The  Jai  Mahal  Palace  and  Rajmahal  in 
Jaipur  and  the  Lake  Palace  in  Udaipur  are  represented  in  the  U.S. 
by  Cox  £sf  Kings,  (800)  999-1758.  Ajit  Bhawan.  Jodhpur  (291) 
20409.  Fateh  Prakash  and  Shiv  Niwas  in  Udaipur  1 294)  28239. 
Xeemrana  Fort-Palace,  call  Mrs.  Singh.  New  Delhi  ( 1 1 }  616145, 
618962.  or  462-5214.  Shikarbadi.  Udaipur (294)  83200. 
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GARDENING 

W  H  E  N    T  HE    BRITISH 

staked  out  Georgia  as  the 
thirteenth  American  colo- 
nv  in  1 733,  they  intended  it 
to  serve  as  a  military  buffer 
between  the  twelve  colo- 
nies to  the  north  and  the 
hostile  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. They  also  hoped  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  mon- 
ey-making proposition.  As 
Britain's  southernmost 
American  colony,  Georgia 
would  have  one  of  the 
warmest  climates  and  lon- 
gest growing  seasons  in  the 
empire.  The  trustees  of  the 
colony,  who  supervised  it 
from  London,  were  count- 
ing on  Georgia  to  produce 
commodities  that  England 
had  been  importing  at 
great  expense,  particularly 
silk  from  Italy  and  wine 
from  Madeira.  Therefore, 
when  James  Oglethorpe 
laid  out  Georgia's  first  set- 
tlement, Savannah,  he 
marked  off  a  ten-acre  plot 
for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  which  plants  and  trees 
were  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  the  region.  The  Trustees' 
Garden,  as  it  was  called,  became 
North  America's  first  experimen- 
tal botanical  garden. 

The  site  is  still  known  as  the  Trust- 
ees' Garden,  but  the  garden  is  long 
gone.  In  its  place  stands  a  jumble  of 

buildings  that  have  accumulated      re-CreOtlOU   of  a  Colonial 

over  the  years — restored  remnants 
of  an  early  nineteenth  century  fort,  a 
couple  of  restaurants,  and  some  old 

wooden  houses.  The  only  hint  that  gy  Tqhjvt  RERENDT 

this  was  once  a  garden  of  historic  sig- 
nificance is  a  marker  beside  a  park- 
ing lot.  The  message  on  the  marker 
sends  a  tingle  down  the  spine:  "From 
this  garden  was  disseminated  the  up- 
land cotton  which  later  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  world's  cotton 
commerce.  Here  were  propagated 
and  from  this  garden  distributed, 
the  peach  trees  which  gave  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  another  major 
commercial  crop.  ..." 

This  site  has  other  claims  to  fame. 
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Experiment  i 
Savannah 

New  plans  plot  the 


trial  garden 


1 

According  to  local  leg1(j 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ,n 
ferred  here  with  an  In, a 
chief.  Later,  when  the^. 
den  was  in  flower,  jL 
Wesley,  the  foundeSl 
Methodism,  is  said  to  )v< 
strolled  through  it  com  * 
ing  hymns.  And  it  was  a 
rum  cellar  there  that  (1 
tain  Flint  of  Treasure  Is 

\        supposedly  died.  The 
rates'  House  restaur! 
which  occupies  a  struct! 
built  in  1734,  claims  ttl 
the  tavern  that  inspijj 
Robert  Louis  Stevensonl 
From  the  start,  the  m 
den  was  beset  by  hardsh  4 
A  British  botanist  hirecfl 
tour  the  Caribbean  coll<J 
ing  specimens  died  in  • 
maica.   His  replaceimi 
partially  fulfilled  his  n 
sion,  suffering  innume 
ble  misfortunes,  includ 
being  detained  by  t 
Spaniards  in  Veracrij 
Friends  of  the  colo 
a  rou  nd  the  world  se 
seeds  and  cuttings,  ai 
once  the  garden  was  planted, 
flourished  as  a  nursery  of 
anges,  olives,  mulberries,  fi 
and  peaches.  Within  two  yea 
though,  the  gardeners  fell  l 
quarreling,  and  the  head  gardem 
decamped  for  South  Carolina.  Hi 
successor  walked  off  the  job,  accu 
ing  the  keeper  of  the  public  stores  c 
cheating  him  out  of  part  of  his  wage 
A  blistering  summer  in   1738  fo 
lowed  by  a  killing  frost  damaget 
much  of  the  vegetation.  Gradual!)) 
the  garden  slipped  into  decline,  an< 
in  1755  the  whole  ten-acre  tract  wa 
granted  to  the  royal  governor,  wh 
converted  it  to  residential  use. 

Despite  its  brief  life,  the  Trustees 
Garden  holds  an  exalted  place  ir 
America's  horticultural  history.  A 
direct  descendant  of  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden,  which  contribut 


Bruce  Kelly  and  David  Varnell's  plan  for  the 
re-creation  of  the  lost  garden   top.  Left:  An 
early  botanical  print  of  sassafras,  one  of  the 
native  species  propagated  in  the  garden. 
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( i  number  of  cuttings  and  seeds 
uluding  cotton),  it  was  the  fore- 
ner  of  our  present  system  of 
rimental  and  educational  bo- 
cal  gardens.  Not  only  that,  the 
stees'  Garden  was  an  instrument 
ie  humanist  ideals  upon  which 
rgia  was  founded.  Slavery  was 
inally  forbidden  in  the  colony, 
production  of  silk  and  wine 
Id  have  required  the  sort  of  light 
k  that  women  and  children  could 
e  done,  and  if  those  industries 
taken  hold,  there  might  never 
e  been  such  a  clamor  for  slave  la- 
But  the  vines  sent  from  Madeira 
not  fare  well,  and  although  mul- 
ry  trees — their  leaves  are  used  to 
d  silkworms — were  successfully 
oduced,  profits  from  the  raw  silk 
led  in  Georgia  were  not  great 
ugh  to  sustain  an  industry.  In 
9  the  trustees  relented  and  per- 
ted  the  introduction  of  slaves.  By 
end  of  the  century,  cotton  had 
ome  the  region's  major  crop. 
NJo  charts  or  maps  of  the  garden's 
ginal  design  remain.  The  only 
es  as  to  its  shape  and  content  are 
plied  by  contemporaneous  writ- 
reports.  We  know  that  the  gar- 
n  occupied  the  eastern  shoulder  of 
riverside  bluff  on  which  Savan- 
h  was  built.  The  soil  on  top  was 
dy,  on  the  slope  it  was  clay,  and  at 
e  bottom  it  was  rich  and  marshy, 
he  garden  was  laid  out  in  squares 
t  by  crosswalks  lined  with  fragrant 
ange  trees.  At  the  northern  end 
ere  was  a  grove  of  native  bay,  sassa- 
as,  evergreen,  oak,  hickory,  Ameri- 
n  ash,  and  magnolia,  and  in  the 
ldest  part  of  the  garden  there  were 
uit  trees  common  in  England — ap- 
e,  pear,  and  the  like.  Elsewhere 
lere  were  olives,  figs,  vines,  pome- 
ranates,  and  other  fruits  that  had 
een  imported  from  southern  Eu- 
ope.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  a  col- 
fction  of  tropical  plants  and  trees — 
ledicinal  herbs,  coffee,  coconuts, 
btton,  and  bamboo — were  huddled 
i  the  most  sheltered  area. 
It  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or 
bter  Savannah  would  get  around 
b  restoring  the  Trustees'  Garden. 
'Restoring''  is  probably  the  wrong 
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word;  "re-creating"  is  more  like  it.) 
The  city  is  already  justly  famous  for 
the  restoration  of  its  two-and-a-half- 
square-mile  historic  district,  with  its 
lush  green  squares  and  more  than  a 
thousand  beautifully  maintained 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-centurv 
houses.  The  prime  mover  in  the 
campaign  to  rebuild  the  Trustees' 
Garden  is  a  deceptively  mild  man- 
nered woman  named  Mary  Helen 
Ray.  Mrs.  Ray  heads  Savannah's 
Park  and  Tree  Commission  and  lias 
held  other  positions  in  the  world  ot 
horticulture.  She  has  been  joined  in 
the  effort  by  New  York  landscape  ar- 
chitects Bruce  Kelly  and  David  Var- 
nell,  native  Georgians  best  known 
for  Strawberry  Fields,  the  memorial 
tojohn  Lennon  in  Central  Park.  Kel- 
ly has  long  been  fascinated  by  the 
Trustees'  Garden.  Four  years  ago  he 
sought  out  Mrs.  Ray  and  offered  to 
draw  up  preliminary  plans  in  order 
to  generate  further  interest. 

In  their  re-creation  Kelly  and  Var- 
nell  propose  a  five-acre  garden,  leav- 
ing in  place  all  the  buildings  of 


GARDENING 

historic  value.  For  authenticity,  they 
propose  to  include  plants  that  have 
been  bred  back  to  their  eighteenth- 
century  form,  such  as  peach  trees 
and  tomatoes.  The  design  incorpo- 
rates many  features  of  the  original 
garden  and  wisely  adds  a  new  touch 
or  two — most  notably  a  strong  visual 
link  to  the  adjacent  historic  quarter 
through  the  placement  of  an  en- 
trance gate  and  a  mulberry  allee  on 
line  with  a  busy  thoroughfare. 

The  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Co.  owns 
the  land,  and  as  yet,  there  is  no  time- 
table for  implementing  the  plans. 
The  funds  to  build  and  maintain  the 
garden  project  remain  to  be  raised. 
With  Savannah  set  to  play  host  to  the 
1996  Olympic  yachting  races,  local 
interest  has  picked  up.  A  rebuilt 
Trustees'  Garden  would  serve  as  a 
significant  scientific  and  educational 
resource  for  Savannah  and  it  might 
well  become  a  tourist  attraction.  As 
such,  it  could  be  expected  to  gener- 
ate considerable  cash  flow,  which 
was,  after  all,  what  the  trustees  in- 
tended it  to  do  260  years  ago.  A 


Florida's  Premier  Yachting 


Address  Is  Now  Also  Florida's 
Premier  Golf  Address. 


At  Admirals  Cove  Golf 
Village,  residents  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ry of  uncrowded  golf,  an 
Intracoastal-front  country  club, 
marina  and  health  spa  — all  in  a 
very  private  community  located 
minutes  from  the  ocean  and 


Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  Uiv  and  read  it  before  signing 
anything.  No  Federal  agency  has  judged  the  merit*,  or  value,  if  any,  of  this  proper 
ly.  This  advertisement  does  not  constitute  an  offer  or  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  in 
those  states  where  prohibited  by  law.  An  offering  can  be  made  by  formal  prospec 
tus  only.  Admirals  Cove  is  not  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  F-state 
Commission.  This  advertisement  is  not   an  offering  to  Sew  York  or  New  Jersey 


pristine  beaches  of  Northern 
Palm  Beach  County. 

Club  Cottages  and  Harbor 
Homes  from  $250,000.  Luxury 
Villas  and  Custom  Estate  Homes 
from  $360,000  to  over  $3  mil- 
lion. Call  (407)  744-8800. 


j^mirals  Cove 

200  Admirals  Cove  Blvd.  Jupiter,  FL  33477 


SHOPPING 
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COWBOY-STYLE  SKI  BOOTS  MAY  BE  JUST 
around  the  bend.  In  Aspen,  a  town  that 
traces  its  roots  to  a  scrappy  pack  of  late  nine- 
teenth century  silver  miners  and  ranchers, 
the  current  fervor  for  western  gear  is  making  even  pal- 
ace-scaled vacation  houses  look  like  Buffalo  Bill's 
barn.  The  urge  to  go  rustic  typically  strikes  with  the 
purchase  of  a  1920s  Beacon  blanket — the  technicolor 
bedroll — and  leads  to  a  wholesale  roundup  of  rough- 
hewn  furniture  and  archaic  sporting  equipment.  Until 
recently,  these  backwoods  relics  weren't  easy  to  come 
by.  But  no  longer,  thanks  to  a  number  of  canny  an- 
tiques dealers  whose  shops  form  a  scenic  trail  that 
starts  in  Aspen  and  winds  down  valley  to  the  rural 
communities  spread  out  along  the  Roaring  Fork  Riv- 
er. Before  embarking  on  a  day's  excursion,  it's  best  to 
call  ahead  since  shopkeepers  are  often  off  doing  some 
prospecting  of  their  own. 

Alderfer's  Antiques  Seasoned  dealer  Johnnie  Al- 
der fer  has  an  eye  for  of-the-moment  accessories:  vin- 
tage shooting  trophies,  bamboo  fishing  rods,  hooked 
rugs,  longhorn-patterned  china,  and  fringed  throws. 
In  a  space  no  bigger  than  a  walk-in  closet,  Alder- 
fer  also  manages  to  pack  nine-foot-long  painted  pine 
benches,  hickory  chairs  (one  of  hers  recently  turned 
up  in  a  J.  Crew  catalogue),  and  elaborately  stenciled 
sleds.  Actor  George  Hamilton  left  the  shop  toting 
a  life-size  portrait  of  two  bull  mastiffs.  (101  South 
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High  Altitude 
Antiquing 

Shops  in  Aspen  and  nearby  town.m 
everything  for  the  well-stocked  r^ 
By  Margot  Guralnick 


At  Avalanche  Ranch,  former  ski  instructor  Sharon  Mollica  fills  hei 

antiques  barn,  above,  with  vintage  sporting  goods  and  bark- 
covered  furniture.  The  rustic  sign  came  from  a  Colorado  lodge.  To 
left:  A  1940s  Wisconsin  log  chair,  tramp  art  frame,  and 
enamelware  breadbox  at  the  Great  Camp  Collection.  Top  right: 
Oxy's  Trading  Post  is  housed  in  a  Victorian  miner's  cabin. 
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SHOP 


[onarch  St.,  Aspen,  CO  8161 1;  303-925-5051) 

^      Oxy's  Trading  Post  Boh  and  Maureen  Oxenberg 

old  court  in  a  Victorian  miner's  cabin  with  snowshoes 

anging  on  the  front  porch  and  "Happy  Trails"  play- 

ig  on  the  tape  deck.  They  drive  60,000  miles  a  year  in 

earch  of  what  Maureen  describes  as  "the  playful,  the 

>i  imitive,  and  the  down  home."  These  trips  net  a  re- 

narkably  well-priced  array  of  lamps  made  from  stir- 

lups,  rumpus  room  sofas  with  cowpokes  stitched  into 

inyl  upholstery,  and  choice  Beacon  and  Pendleton 

>lankets,  many  of  which  have  been  whisked  away  to 

iollywood  by  Bob's  sister,  actress  Catherine  Oxen- 

>cm  g.  Their  back  room  is  the  domain  of  Les  Ochs,  who 

>ffers  cowboy  chenille  bedspreads,  guitars,  old  and 

ie\\  fish  decoys,  and  shiny  finds  from  his  biannual 

aunts  to  the  Amarillo  Bit  and  Spur  Show.  (309  East 

ain  St.,  Aspen,  CO  8161 1 ;  303-925-1027) 

Yesteryear  Twenty-two  miles  down  Highway  82 

rom  Aspen  in  El  Jebel,  the  smell  of  baking  pies  lures 

eople  into  Kem  Curtis's  enclave  of  Western  Slope 

Victoriana.  Gently  rusted  wrought-iron  beds,  domed 

traveling  chests,  embroidered  linens,  and  stacks  of 

batter  bowls  fill  a  farmhouse  little  changed  since  the 

thirties,  when  the  kitchen's  checkerboard  linoleum 

was  laid.  Every  room  is  set  up  for  living  and  Curtis  likes 

to  feed  hungry  customers,  making  the  shop  an  ideal 

spot  to  while  away  a  few  hours.  (18977  Highway  82,  El 

Jebel,  CO  81628;  303-963-9840) 

The  Great  Camp  Collection  I  n 
Carbondale,  an  old  mining  and 
cattle  town  that  still  offers  room  to 
roam,  decorator  Bonnie  Sher- 
wood Miller  sells  ranch  trappings, 
including  turn-of-the-century 
hitching  posts.  She  mixes  her  own 
lines  of  Molesworth-style  sofas 
I  and  wagon  wheel  chairs — "wider, 
deeper,  and  better  made  than  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  originals,"  says 
Miller — with  vintage  pine  pieces 
that  have  "a  patina  you  just  can't 
fake."  (358  Main  St.,  Carbondale, 
CO  81623;  303-963-0221) 

A  Country  Affair  Nancy  Thur- 
man,  a  retired  legal  secretary  and 
the  mother  of  nine,  spends  eighty- 
five  percent  of  her  time  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  Chevy  van  tracking 
down  American  country  furni- 
ture. Steering  clear  of  tempera- 
mental European  veneers  and 
elaborate  inlays,  she  zeros  in  on 
woods  such  as  cherry  and  butter- 
nut that  thrive  in  a  dry  high-alti- 
tude climate.  "When  I  go  out  on 
the  road,"  she  says,  "I  don't  always 
like  myself,  because  I'm  hard  to 


Stirrup  lamps  and  snowshoe 

chairs  are  attractions  along 

the  antiques  trail  that  winds 

down  valley  from  Aspen 

please."  Her  husband,  Jack,  a  former  ranch  manager, 
mans  the  seven-room  store,  selling  braided  rugs,  scrub 
pine  tables,  and  Amish  cupboards  to  clients  who  in- 
clude that  Australian  actor  with  the  big  knife  whojust 
married  someone  named  Linda."  (65  North  3  St.,  Car- 
bondale, CO  8 1 623;  303-963-9 101) 

Avalanche  Ranch  Skiers,  hikers,  and  fishermen 
come  from  all  over  to  this  hospitable  guest  ranch,  su- 
perbly sited  on  the  Crystal  River  at  the  base  of  13,000- 
foot  Mount  Sopris,  the  highest  peak  in  the  area. 
Owners  Sharon  and  Jim  Mollica  rent  log  cabins  and 
run  a  bed-and-breakfast  inn  with  an  antiques  store 
that  draws  hoards  of  decorators.  Enthralled  by  "any- 
thing campv  or  woodsy,"  Sharon  is  the  source  for  rat- 
tan fishing  creels,  birchbark  canoes  and  baskets, 
snowshoe  lounge  chairs,  and  hand-carved  wooden 
skis  with  killer  tips.  At  sunset,  everyone's  welcome  to 
gather  around  the  Avalanche  Ranch  campfire  and 
swap  tall  tales  about  the  shopping  trail.  (12863  High- 
wav  133,  Redstone,  CO  81623;  303-963-2846)  * 


...  When  you  order  the  Edgar  B 
Furniture  Catalog.  I p  to  50%  off 
retail  prices  on  over  130  manufacturers  oj 
fine  home  furnishings.  To  order  our  1)2 

page  color  catalog,  call  toll-free  or  enclose 
a  check  for  Si  5  (credit  on  first  purchase) 
with  the  order  form  and  mail  to  luhjar  B. 


Name_ 

Address 

City,  State.  Zip 

Phone    HomeO   Work  D  

Mail  to:  Edgar  B.  PO  Box  SM9.  Clemmons.  NC  27012. 

Visa'  &  .MasterCard' accepted.  Hours:  M-F  8:30AM-6:30PM 

EST.  Sai    10  OOAM-4  OOPM  EST.  In  NC.  call  919-766-7321. 
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ON    TASTE 


The  Lessons  of  a 
Connoisseur 

Generations  of  Americans  have  opened  their  eyes 

to  the  art  of  living  thanks  to  Bernard  Berenson 

By  \ancv  Richardson 

shows  a  high  classical  al- 
tar set  outdoors  like  a  gar- 
den folk  and  surrounded 
b\  the  towers  of  San  Gimi- 
gnano.  In  front  of  the  al- 
tar and  seemingly  indoors. 
the  slip  of  a  saint  lies  on  a 
bier  arranged  like  a  beau- 
tiful bed.  Onlookers.  like 
real  parishioners,  appear 
to  be  thinking  about  what 
the  others  are  wearing  or 
what  thev  will  do  when 
the  service  is  over;  a  few 
are  lost  in  a  devout  con- 
centration. 

Eventually  I  turned  to 
the  opposite  wall  where  a 
figure,  perhaps  a  saint, 
enveloped  in  a  mantle 
from  the  folds  of  which 
peer  a  swarm  of  babv 
angel  faces,  has  just 
dropped  through  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  a  vision 
to  the  girl  King  on  a  pallet.  At  that  in- 
stant, standing  in  the  sunlight  that 
was  streaming  through  the  windows, 
with  the  music  of  a  verv  real  organ 
filling  the  church.  I  traveled  back  in 
time  to  an  episode  when  a  great  faith 
appeared  to  vanquish  even  the  sting 
of  death.  I  had  encountered  both  the 
logic  and  the  subjective  power  of  the 
religious  art  of  the  Renaissance — an 
art  never  true  to  "real"'  life  but  always 
inherently  consistent  with  inspired 
mental  states. 

1  was  taken  to  the  Santa  Fina  chap- 
el  by  two  art  historian  friends,  one 
of  whom  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  idea  that  a  knowledge  of 
Italian  Renaissance  art  goes  with  be- 
ing an  individual  oi  broad  culture. 
Known  for  my  enthusiasm  for  things 


Berenson  at  I  Tatti  with  a  Domenico  Veneziano  Madonna 


The  main  church  at  San  Gi- 
mignano  is  the  highest 
point  of  a  village  on  a 
small  steep  mountain  of  a 
hill  between  Florence  and  Siena.  To 
get  there  you  must  leave  the  car  out- 
side the  medieval  town  wall  and  walk 
up.  One  brilliant  Sundav  morning 
not  loivsr  ago.  we  made  the  climb  in 
order  to  look  at  a  recently  cleaned  se- 
ries of  frescoes  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio.  Inside  the  church  we  found 
the  side  chapel  of  Santa  Fina.  a  local 
girl  who  died  in  1253  and  whose  life 
was  commemorated  by  Ghirlandaio 
in  1  t75.  Cleaned,  the  frescoes  read 
as  if  thev  had  been  painted  in  our 
own  lifetime.  Looking  at  the  left  wall. 
I  puzzled  over  a  composition  that 
would  be  impossible  in  real  life.  It 


Italian  rather  than  any  real  kn.i 
edge.  I  had  been  offered  the  trim 
see  the  frescoes  as  an  encour.t 
ment  to  continue — to  travel,  to  rfl 
and  to  look. 

My  experience  in  San  Gimigriw 
is  a  present-day  example  of  the  e  -► 
tional  impact  that  the  obvious  be.^ 
and  spirituality  of  Renaissancen 
had  on  American  observers  at  4 
end  of  the  last  centurv.  No  one  wi| 
susceptible,  perhaps,  as  the  Ami- 
can  tvcoon  collector  who  lookecg 
one  man  in  particular,  Bernard  i» 
enson,  as  a  guide  to  the  RenaissaJ 
and  its  implications  for  civilized  ■ 
ing  in  his  own  era. 

Berenson's  infatuation  with  I  . 
ian  art  was  born  in  the  Boston  of  I 
1880s  where,  in  the  Harvard  set  tl 
revolved  around  William  James  a| 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  appeal! 
I  tab   had  registered  intensely  wi. 
out  being  anything  verv  speciH 
Most  nineteenth-centurv  Americi 
admirers  of  Italian  art  and  archit \ 
ture  had  simply  found  the  air,  t1 
light,  the  life,  as  well  as  the  sense 
layers  of  civilization  in  I  talian  cities 
be  exhilarating  bevond  descrip 
Berenson  was  profoundly  affect 
when  he  went  to  Italv  for  the  fi 
time  on  a  small  studv  grant  at  the  er 
of  the  1880s.  For  several  vears 
soaked  in  a  bath  of  longed-for  ci 
tural  experience,  coming  to.  final 
with  the  recognition  that  no  one  h; 
paid  serious  attention  to  Renaissan 
art  since  Yasari.  Berenson  realize 
that  the  art  of  the  period  needed 
be  described  and  listed  artist  bv  artH 
and  picture  bv  picture  before  it  couB 
be  properlv  enjoved.  Years  of  lool 
ing  in  churches,  monasteries,  pa 
aces,  and   museums — magnifvin 
glass  in  one  hand,  flashlight  in  th 
other,  opera  glasses  slung  over  h:| 
shoulder  (for  frescoes) — produce-) 
comprehensive  results.  Bv  1900  h| 
had  written  Italian  Painters  of  the  R' 
naissance  and  two  volumes  of  Drau 
ings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  still  th' 
last  word  on  the  topic. 

His  ability  to  classify  Renaissanc«| 
art  and  to  identify  specific  picture 
as,  sav,  an  earlv  Titian  rather  than  ; 
Giorgione  was  good  enough  reasor 
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forAmerican  collectors  to  seek  his 
adfee.  But  Berenson  was  not  a  ped- 
,    Nor  were  his  clients  drawn  to 
hijlmerely  as  an  expert.  For  Isabella 
St  art  Gardner,  John  G.Johnson, 
arj  Henry  Walters— in  the  early 
ves  before  1900— as  well  as  Joseph 
Wiener,  Benjamin  Altman,  Samuel 
K*ss,  and  Andrew  Mellon  in  the  al- 
ndt  thirty  years  of  Berenson's  asso- 
jjion  with  the  master  dealer  Joseph 
Seen,  dealing  with  Berenson  was 
III  having  a  direct  line  to  why  Gior- 
nhe  and  Titian  mattered  in  the  first 
■fce.  And  then  there  was  something 
jfut  the  person  of  the  small,  pre- 
ci  ly  tailored  Berenson  with  his  ele- 
2  it  clipped  beard  and  mustache 
lbt_ indicated  fulfilled  powers  of 
M-invention.  Was  he  not  a  very 
■pern  sort  of  aristocrat,  one  of  the 
toad  and  eye  whose  heightened 
tdse  of  identity  came  from  intellec- 
txil  and  aesthetic  experiences? 
^sn't  Berenson  the  man  the  per- 
lt  role  model?  Not  just  to  "his"  col- 
kors  but  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
fcd  acquaintances,  his  exquisite  sen- 
Kvity  to  visual  phenomena  was 
snething  to  emulate.  Above  all,  it 
is  Berenson  who  taught  many  of 
h  contemporaries  how  to  look. 
iBerenson's  idea  of  connoisseur- 
btp  is  still  very  much  with  us.  It  is  re- 
led  to  any  ability  to  look  at  art, 
Iphitecture,  design,  or  fashion  in 
le  sense  that  it  invokes  the  notion 
lat  to  look  well,  someone  must  have 
1  "eye.",  Berenson  tried  to  describe 
le  process  in  words  he  hoped  would 
Icome  almost  scientific  terms.  His 
fectile  values,"  "space  composition," 
ignificant  form,"  and  "ideated  sen- 
Ition"  entered  sophisticated  lan- 
Lage  as  the  shorthand  of  visual 
Lperience.  His  analysis  of  a  work  of 
U — given  while  standing  in  front 
t  a  picture  or  written  as  an  expert 
binion,  on  the  strength  of  which  a 
fcllector  would  buy  a  gold-ground 
tianel  picture  from  Florence  as  a 
.iottoor  Bernardo  Daddi — was  a  pei  - 
>rmance  of  undeniable  intellectual 
eautv.  His  parsing  of  a  picture — in  a 
lay  that  made  its  authorship,  subject, 
nd  meaning  more  apparent — com- 
•ined  visual  memory,  stylistic  analysis, 


the  ability  to  make  visual  distinctions, 
and  an  enlightened  guesswork  as  to  an 
artist's  creative  development  or  "artis- 
tic  personality." 

Following  my  visit  to  San  Gimigna- 
no,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  Ber- 
enson's house  outside  Florence,  left 
by  Berenson  to  Harvard  University 
in  1959  as  a  center  for  advanced 
studies  in  the  Renaissance.  The  Villa 
I  Tatti — a  library  with  some  rooms 


important  are  the  books.  There  are 
two  libraries,  both  simply  vaulted 
and  as  austerely  beautiful  as  any  in  a 
monastery  or  convent.  Even  the 
corridors  throughout  the  house  are 
lined  with  bookcases. 

If  you  want  to  look  for  a  discerning 
way  to  live  with  "things  Italian,"  or 
any  old  art  for  that  matter,  you  could 
easily  settle  on  Berenson's  way  of  ar- 
ranging a  room.  Big  comfortable 


Renaissance  panel  paintings  hang  against  old  textiles  in  Berenson's  study,  c.  1910. 


added  on,  Berenson  liked  to  say — 
is  a  large  comfortable  Tuscan  house, 
not  at  all  monumental,  which  was 
remodeled  after  1910  by  Geoffrey 
Scott  and  Cecil  Pinsent.  Situated 
amid  vineyards  and  olive  trees  in  the 
hills  near  Settignano,  the  house 
is  surrounded  by  a  classic  Italian 
garden,  strongly  architectural  and 
primarily  green  with  allees  of  ex- 
presses and  ilex,  boxwood  hedges,  a 
limonaia,  gravel  paths,  and  orna- 
mental pebble  pavements.  Indoors, 
plain  stucco  walls  and  bare  wood 
floors  darkened  by  repeated  waxing 
are  the  setting  for  a  few  fine  early  Re- 
naissance pictures  by  Sienese  and 
Florentine  masters,  such  as  Sassetta's 
Saint  Francis  in  Glory  and  a  Madon- 
na by  Domenico  Veneziano.  Equally 


overstuffed  chairs,  Renaissance  cre- 
denze,  cassoni,  and  refectory  tables, 
and  oriental  carpets  are  still  the  basic 
furnishings.  Panel  pictures  are  hung 
against  pieces  of  old  damask  or  bro- 
cade. Smaller  pictures,  often  panels 
that  had  originally  been  set  into  the 
sides  of  a  chest  or  had  been  part  of 
an  altarpiece,  are  propped  against 
the  wall  on  the  top  of  a  bookcase.  Ita- 
lian Renaissance  sculptures,  for  the 
most  part  religious  figures  carved 
in  wood,  are  mixed  as  objets  d'art 
with  a  range  of  oriental  sculptures. 
One  of  the  most  charming  parts  of 
the  house  is  a  suite  Berenson  and  his 
wife  called  the  Ritz,  which  was  meant 
to  accommodate  worldly  house- 
guests  who  liked  upholstered  walls, 
a  large  bathroom,  and  a  general 
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I  could  kill  lor 
beauty... 
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irter  and    N  i  tc  I 
Coward   »'ro§y<m£;   about  her. 
FricR   hired  her  to  decorate   his  mansion. 
Society   whispered  ahout  her  liaisons   and  nocked 
to  her  extravagant  parties.   Decorators  to  this  day  iollow    her 
revolutionary   innovations:   chintz,   trellises,   mirrors;   "simplicity, 
suitability,    proportion.      Now    meet   the   woman   who   propelled 

>rian  clutter  into  the  20th  century,  in 
this    enthralling    new    volume. 
Lavishly    illustrated    with     150 
jf^       color  photographs,   room  render- 
ing's,   and    archival    pictures. 
c*      x   10    .    Regular   bookstore 
price:  ^35.    To    you:   S28,    plus 
S2.50  shipping  &  handling*. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection 

i   Dept.  395020,PO  Box  10214 

Des  Moines.  IA  50336,  or 

CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-678-5681 
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atmosphere  of  creature  comfoB 
Many  things  and  manv  pM 
were  "life  enhancing"  to  BercB 
because  he  constantly  soughP 
new  faces  and  experiences.  He 
wonderful  talker.  especialK 
own  table.  From  the  vears  b^ 
W<  )rld  War  1 1  until  Berenson's  i 
in   1959.  visitors  came  in  a  st 
stream — not  just  for  dinnei 
lunch,  tea.  and.  if  thev  were  luc 
walk  in  the  garden.  Berenson 
often  make  his  most  brillianl 
marks  to  a  dinner  partner 
knowing  little  of  his  subject  buti 
to  please,  would  ask  a  simple 
tion  and  get  him  going.  There I 
d<  >ubl  in  my  mind  that  Berensor 
art  lover  was  always  in  touch 
Berenson  the  lover  of  women. 
haps  the  sense  of  intimacy  uij 
work  of  art  that  he  seemed  to  c 
wasn't,  after  all.  very  different  fl 
the  sort  of  intense  concentration 
causes  the  equilibrium  of  the  nel 
often  described  as  love. 

The  current  director  of  I  Tl 
Walter  Kaiser,  runs  the  house  q 
daily  routine  of  reading,  writing, 
talk — preciselv  Berenson's  wa)  of 
ing  there  and  a  model  of  interdj 
plinarv  exchanges.  The  fellows! 
from  life  at  I  Tatti  what  collect 
and  scholars  got  from  Berenson! 
thorough  exposure  to  the  Renf 
sance  and  what  Berenson  though] 
as  the  civilized  life. 

For  anvone  who  feels  like  be] 
cultured  in  the  old-fashioned  ser 
there  are  two  books  of  Berensc 
that  almost  provide  a  curricuh 
One  Year's  Reading  for  Fun  was  writ^ 
during  World  War  II  when  he 
mained  in  Italv  virtually  un< 
house  arrest.  A  memoir  that  doubJ 
as  a  reading  list,  it  begins  with  Plal 
lingers  fondlv  over  Herodotus,  a 
doesn't  miss  much  else  that  was  i: 
portant  in  historv.  philosophy .  bic 
raphv.  fiction,  and  the  theater  w 
into  the  tyventieth  centurv.  The  ot 
er.  The  Passionate  Sightseer,  based  < 
dian  entries  from  1947  to  1956.  L< 
review  of  visual  experiences  main 
in  Italv.  I've  read  and  traveled  wi 
them  both.  What  I'd  like  to  do  now 
invite  the  man  to  lunch.  A 
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"I  LOVE  MAKINGJEWELRY,"  SAYS  PARIS 
designer  Dominique  Aurientis,  "but 
I  felt  I  needed  to  do  something  else 
as  well  to  keep  the  creative  channels 
open.  That's  how  the  housewares 
came  about."  The  new  Dominique 
Aurientis  line,  which  will  be  available 
in  selected  U.S.  stores  this  winter,  "is 
a  logical  extension  of  our  work,"  says 
her  husband  and  business  partner, 
architect  Etienne  de  Souza.  "We're 
using  many  of  the  same  materials — 
brass,  wood,  colored  glass."  Souza 
designs  wrought-iron  tables  and 
chairs,  and  Aurientis  embellishes 
them  with  glass  beads.  She  also  con- 
ceives the  handblown  glass  plates  in 
swirling  colors.  "I  think  glass  is  al- 
most alive,  the  way  it  catches  light," 
she  says.  "Etienne  prefers  metal  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  can  be  worked.  Be- 
tween what  he  likes  to  do  and  what  I 
like  to  do,  we  have  a  good  partner- 
ship." Their  next  project:  a  furniture 
workshop  in  an  apple  orchard  in 
Aurientis's  native  Aix-en-Provence. 


In  their  Paris  sl#.  I 
room,  jewelry  de|n, 
Dominique  Aurij, 
and  her  husbc 
Etienne  de  So  , 
below,  test  theiij, 
line  of  furniture  id 
tableware.  Left:  J  4. 
by  Aurientis  sen/  a 
in  her  handblown  at 
plates  and  goble  01 
a  table  designe 
Souza    Below  I 
Her  gold-plated   si 
candelabra  with 

blown  glass  be. 
Details  see  Rescue* 
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ave 
a  rose  garden 
and  a  gazebo—  n< 
on  tne  blue^rass.77 
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Presenting  Chelsea  America 
Flower  Snows 

Buy  a  nuln.  A  bird  bath.  Or  tne  whole  garden. 

At  Chelsea  America  Flower  Snows 

there  are  over  30  acres  or  award-winning 

gardens  and  displays  on  show.  And  on  sale. 

Come  to  Chelsea  America.  And  take  home 

more  than  a  memory. 


Rancko  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  Fek  6-9,  Tel.  (310)  648-6602  &  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Fek  20-23,  Tel.  (407)  703-/577 

1  icKets  tor  sale  at  gate. 
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More  than  a  perfume,  a  jewel. 

BLOOMINGDALES  •  NEIMAN  MARCUS  •  SAKS  FIFTH  AVE 


-^January 


[HE  SOFAS  IN  MY  LIFE  have  for  the  most 

LI  stayed  with  me.  The  red  paisley  cotton  covered  sofa  of 

llflrst  really  decorated  apartment  I  had  on  my  own  has 

I  been  reborn — after  a  number  of  relocations — in  a  blue 

Bon  damask.  Conscious  that  such  major  purchases  usual- 

ilidure  within  households,  we  set  out  to  find  and  present 

Vseven  of  the  best  examples  available  today.  By  and 

;e,  sofas  with  personality  are  much  in  demand;  the  ge- 

squared  seating  unit  seems  to  have  gone  the  way  of 

£  carpets,  into  the  quiescent  phase  of  the  life-and-death 

e  of  trends.  If  the  economic  climate  of  the  nineties  has 

any  good  effect  on  decorating  (and  I  believe  it  has),  it  is 

growing  insistence  on  quality  and  form,  the  heightened 

ernment  that  results  when  purchases  must  be  made 

h  greater  care.  While  we're  on  the  subject  of  the  nineties, 

ve  come  to  think  of  our  time  as  the  age  of  information. 

r  readers,  whose  numbers  have  increased  significantly 

ring  the  almost-five-year  lifespan  of  HG  (born  in  1 90 1  as 

use  &  Garden),  are  a  vociferous  bunch — and  more  than 

:r  they  have  been  asking  for  specific  suggestions  on  par- 

jlar  parts  of  the  house.  We  are,  therefore,  following  our 

cember  kitchen  section  with  a  twelve-page  anthology  of 

ling  rooms  that  span  the  stylistic  gamut  from  a  portrait 

lery  with  French  and  English  antiques  to  a  pared-down 

tcozy  nook.  Our  feature  on  American  panoramic  prints 

ers  information  for  history  buffs  and  a  new  area  for  print 

lectors — I  count  myself  among  their  ranks.  If  the  winter 

ldrums  have  got  you,  I  hope  you'll  settle  down  on  your 

n  sofa  and  escape  to  a  Mediterranean  island  with  Giorgio 

mani,  to  Los  Angeles  with  Amanda  Pays  and  Corbin 

>rnsen,  to  Marina  Schinz's  garden  in  New  York  farm 

untry,  or  to  wherever  you  find  inspiration  and  a  comfort- 

)le  and  stylish  perch  in  the  pages  of  HG. 


\XtTUr>oAoc^ 


Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky  re.nterprets  traditional 
shapes  in  a  "house  for  the  nineties.'' 


A  >JDi>J£  Oil  SiU   iVJJSSJS-SJPPJ. 

Currier  &  Ives's  1871  color  lithograph  presents 
a  distinctly  romantic  view  of  plantation  life. 


A  pastel  glow  envelops  the  dining  room 
of  John  Saladino's  Connecticut  house. 
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hotographs  by  Michael  Mundy     Produced  by  Heather  Smith  Mads; 


A  long  drive  wind 
the  back  qf.the  ho 
Jiestled  in  the  tree 
overhanging  ^eavej 
board  sheathing,  2 
hipped  roof  paf  hi 
to  what  Sal  LaRos, 
"the  besfof  the  su 
tradition."  Opposit 
the  living  room  aF 
window  frames  a  Y 
vista.  Curtain  linei 
Roger  Arlington, 
architects  found  tr 
at  a»fiea  market  th 
the)'  took  on  the  p 
Details  see  Resoun 
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IF  HOUSES  WERE  MOV- 
ies,  this  house  would 
be  written,  pro- 
duced, and  directed 
by  Bentley  LaRosa 
Salasky.  The  New 
York  design  firm  did 
it  all,  from  site  plans 
to  throw  pillows, 
landscaping  to  light 
fixtures,  doorjambs 
to  divans.  "We  don't 
believe  in  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and 
state — architecture 
and  decoration,"  says 
Sal  LaRosa.  As  a  result,  the  house  has  a  strong  coherent 
story  line — simplicity  and  comfort — all  part  of  a  high- 
concept,  unconventional  package  deal. 

Of  course,  you  can't  have  good  architecture  without  a 
good  client.  The  credits  should  include  the  couple — a 
businessman  and  an  artist  with  two  grown  children — 
who  commissioned  the  project  on  five  acres  in  suburban 
Westchester.  They  had  no  interest  in  a  revival-style 
house,  and  they  didn't  want  modern.  "Modern  meant 
cold,"  explains  LaRosa.  "They  asked  us,  'What  would  a 
house  for  the  nineties  be  like?'  " 

BLS's  answer:  dynamic  yet  graceful,  eccentric  yet  re- 
fined, full  of  complexities  and  contradictions  like  the  era 
we  live  in.  At  first  glance,  up  the  long  gravel  drive,  the 
house  looks  as  if  it  has  been  there  for  decades,  spread  out 
across  a  hilltop.  Trees  fifty  years  old  were  gently  moved 
to  a  nursery  established  on  the  property  during  con- 
struction, then  replanted  according  to  the  architects' 
specifications  to  shelter  the  house.  They  chose  building 
materials  that  suggest  a  sense  of  history.  The  same  stone 
that  forms  the  retaining  walls  also  patterns  the  base  of 
the  facade,  tying  the  structure  back  into  the  landscape. 
Familiar  clapboard  clads  the  one-story  wings  flanking 


1 


the  two-story  hipped-roof  central  volume. 

The  vocabulary  may  be  traditional,  but  the  mov 
contemporary.  The  entry  contradicts  expectalL 
tucked  off  center  on  an  angle  where  the  kitchen  wirjA 
out.  There's  a  push  and  pull  of  forces  animating  tn 
cade:  horizontal  clapboard  thrusts  one  way,  vej| 
board-on-board  another.  Wide  bluestone  steps  leajo 
tall  door  painted  chartreuse.  "It  sets  you  up  for  thjg 
prises  to  come,"  says  Ron  Bentley.  Inside,  you're  il 
diately  confronted  with  a  towering  tapered  colum 
white  oak  topped  by  a  stylized  mahogany  ca» 
wrapped  in  copper  wire.  The  form  is  unexpectecf 
provocative.  Guests  slide  a  hand  over  its  polished! 
tours.  The  clients  love  wood,  and  throughout  the 
doors  are  white  oak  and  details  are  mahogany 
hand-rubbed  oil  finish.  These  surfaces,  like  the 
quered  brass  hardware,  "have  to  be  touched,  rent 
taken  care  of,"  says  LaRosa. 

Nearby,  a  second  column — shorter,  more  lithe, 
an  elongated  neck  but  obviously  of  the  same  family- 
up  a  play  of  scale.  "We  like  to  get  a  bit  of  anthropoJ 
phism  into  our  buildings,"  says  Bentley.  In  the  dil 
room  the  architects  make  a  connection  between  elf 
cism  and  human  proportion:  foot-level  basebo< 
waist-high  chair  rails,  and  shoulder-height  window] 
nices  display  a  body  language  that  makes  the  spacel 
more  accessible.  Though  the  room  has  what  Ber 
terms  a  "certain  Yankee  directness,"  traditional  idi| 
are  used  unexpectedly.  A  window  cornice  serves 
long  shelf.  Windsor-type  chairs,  designed  by  the  triuil 
rate,  have  upturned  armrests  that  echo  the  swoop  ofl 
brass  chandelier  and  threaten  to  levitate. 

"In  this  house  you  don't  know  what  you're  goinl 
find  next,"  says  Franklin  Salasky.  In  the  living  rooj 
generous  arched  window  fills  a  wall  and  frames  the  bi 
yard  vista.  The  furniture  gathered  around  a  BLS-: 
signed  overscale  square  coffee  table  is  eclectic,  chol 
for  character  rather  than  conformity  to  any  one  style, 
deco,  English  Regency,  Scandinavian  farmhouse — al  i 
in.  Both  clients  and  architects  like  the  feeling  of  folk .  I 
The  first  piece  purchased  for  the  house  was  a  delicatl 
proportioned,  slightly  attenuated  American  spinel 
back  chair  that  stands  out  against  the  window.  "It's  b( 
noble  and  humble,"  says  Bentley.  "You  can  see  if 
scratch  of  the  maker."  (Continued  on  page  1 

The  chartreuse  front  door  opens  onto  a  foyer,  above  left,  wh< 
Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky  created  a  clever  play  of  scale  by  vary 
the  size  of  the  tapered  oak  columns,  which  have  capitals  of 
mahogany  and  copper  wire.  Left:  The  dining  room,  furnishc 
with  BLS's  Windsor-style  chairs  and  oxidized-brass  chandelie 
shows  a  "certain  Yankee  directness,"  says  Ron  Bentley.  An 
extended  window  cornice  serves  as  a  wraparound  shelf.  Oppo 
above:  Partially  faced  with  three  types  of  granite,  the 
kitchen/dining  wing  has  terraced  steps  leading  to  a  raised  po< 
edged  with  bluestone.  Opposite  below  right:  The  den's  bowed 
window  is  shaded  by  a  brise-soleil.  Opposite  below  left:  The  h< 
is  a  modification  of  the  classic  butterfly  plan,  with  the  kitchei 
dining  and  bedroom  wings  flanking  the  main  living  area. 
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the  clients  asked,  "What  would  a  house  for  the  nineties  be  like?" 


1  Entrance 

2  Living  room 

3  Den 

4  Master  bedroom 

5  Closet 

6  Master  bathroom 

7  Dining  room 

8  Dining  porch 
g  Kitchen 

10  Breakfast  alcove 

1 1  Mud  room 

12  Powder  room 

13  Hall 

14  Guest  room 

15  Balcony 

16  Bedroom 
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tl  and  reproportioned.  BLS  designed  a 
more  voluptuous  version  of  the  winged  sofa  and  positioned  it  before  their  oversize  steel 
and  canvas  coffee  table  and  arched  club  chair.  The  Donghia  armchair  in  the  foreground  is 
covered  in  a  woven  damask  from  Christopher  Hyland.  The  rug  is  a  handwoven  design  by 
Elizabeth  Kakins,  NYC.  A  Swedish  painted  cupboard  hangs  above  the  copper-faced  mahogany 
mantel,  which  continues  into  the  adjoining  den.  The  large  triptych  is  by  Linda  NisselsotK* 


The  vocabulary  is  traditional,  but  the  moves  are  contemporary 
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In  the  master  bedroom, 
above,  a  long  mahogany 
mantel  unifies  a 
marble-faced  fireplace 
and  a  wall  of  shelves 
topped  bv  a  cupboard 
that  conceals  the  TV. 
The  armchair  is  a  BLS 
design  in  a  Clarence 
House  cotton  jacquard. 
Curtains  of  Lee  Jofa 
wool  puddle  onto  the 
window  seat.  Left: 
Built  into  a  wainscoted 
nook,  the  master  bath's 
Jacuzzi  looks  like  an 
old-fashioned  tub. 
Right:  The  architects 
lined  the  upstairs  hall 
with  a  modernist  strip 
of  windows  and  a  classic 
New  England-style 
built-in  cabinet.  The 
rag  runner  is  Amish. 
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bailed  with  oak  linenlold  wainsco 
„iy  'trim'  that  echoes  the  hues  of  tht 
:iehair  and  ottoman  are  in  a  ribbed  velvet 
arcnce  House.  The  Caucasian  rug,  c.  1 880, 
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At  Giorgio  Armani's  island 
retreat  on  Pantelleria,  canvas 
curtains  the  color  of  beach 
sand  create  patches  of  shade 
on  a  wood  deck  high  above 
the  Mediterranean.  The 
woven  straw  cushions  and 
mats  are  from  Tunisia,  some 
fifty  miles  away,  and  the 
lantern  is  from  Marrakesh. 


THE  SMALL  VOLCANIC  ISLAND  OF  PANTELLERIA 
sits  like  a  rough  jewel  in  the  sea  between  Sicily 
and  Tunisia,  mounted  on  platinum-backed 
waves  and  combed  by  a  relentless  wind.  The  rug- 
ged landscape  is  dotted  with  houses  made  of  vol- 
canic rock  in  the  Moorish  style  known  as 
dammusi,  which  is  unique  to  the  island.  Here 
form  follows  function,  as  roofs  designed  to  cap- 
ture rainwater  create  serene  vaulted  interiors. 

Little  wonder  that  Giorgio  Armani  has  chosen 
an  island  of  such  striking  natural  beauty  on 
which  to  build  an  empire  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  the  fashion  empire  he  has  created  in  Milan. 
There  he  presides  from  a  seventeenth-century 
palazzo  in  the  heart  of  the  city  over  a  business 
that  has  changed  the  face  of  fashion  since  the  mo- 
ment he  deconstructed  the  jacket,  easing  both 
men  and  women  into  an  era  of  relaxed  elegance. 
There  he  lives  and  works  with  an  almost  legend- 
ary intensity  and  passion  for  detail,  creating  the 
Giorgio  Armani,  Emporio  Armani,  and  Armani 
Jeans  collections,  launching  a  new  fragrance, 


Gio,  and  overseeing  the  multitude  of  Armani 
products  that  generate  more  than  $600  million 
in  annual  sales  in  nearly  two  hundred  stores 
around  the  world. 

Here  in  Pantelleria  Armani  reigns  over  his 
own  private  Eden.  When  he  bought  the  land 
twelve  years  ago.  the  only  structures  on  it  were 
two  abandoned  houses  and  two  stables;  it  was  an 
isolated  spot  where  people  often  went  to  pick  In- 
dian figs  from  the  giant  cactuses,  but  he  says  he 
always  felt  it  was  a  magical  place.  His  architect, 
Gabriella  Giuntoli,  has  preserved  that  magic. 
Originally  from  Milan,  Giuntoli  has  lived  on  the 
island  with  her  husband,  Pietro,  and  son  for  sev- 
enteen years;  during  that  time  she  has  designed 
about  eighty  houses.  Her  gift  for  restoring  old 
structures  and  re-creating  indigenous  forms  is 
evident  in  her  work  with  Armani.  His  propertv 
resembles  a  small  village:  four  low  stone  build- 
ings, which  include  guest  quarters,  a  living  room/ 
dining  complex,  and  Armani's  own  villa  where 
Giuntoli  transformed  one  of  the  surviving 


Just  off  the  p 
a  sitting  room 
comfortable  ) 
sofas  and  wit 
armchairs.  Tl  j 
palette  is  quid 
cool,  accente( 
brighter  Egyp 
fabric  on  the 
bolsters.  Only 
structures  aro 
the  pool  are  v 
the  remaindei 
the  complex, 
was  designed 
architect  Gabr 
Giuntoli,  was 
built  of  stone 
the  indigenou 
dammusi  style 
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wanted  a  dream 
3use  to  escape 
ft,"  says  Armani 
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ses  into  a  bedroom  and  sitting  room,  then 
ed  a  new  living  room  with  a  traditional  dam- 
si  vault  and  aged  its  exterior  walls  with  a  reci- 
hat  included  vinegar  and  red  wine. 
Armani,"  explains  architect  Giuntoli,  "is  like 
alirector.  He  will  gesture  and  say,  'I  see  palm 
ii  s  over  there'  or  'I  need  a  large  terrace.'  I  nev- 
e  lo  a  formal  rendering,  I  give  him  sketches  of 
nil  ideas."  Armani  responds,  "Gabriella  is 
slsitive  and  modest  and  does  not  impose,  but 
Mens  and  creates."  ^^hm| 

'I  heir  collaboration  has  yielded  re- 
r|rkable  beauty,  from  the  wood 
k  and  saltwater  pool  overlooking 
■  sea  to  the  raised  terrace  planted 
h  giant  royal  palms,  under  which 
iner  is  served  to  guests  banquet- 
te by  lantern  light.  The  palm  trees 
re  transported  from  Sicily  by 
rge,  then  driven  to  the  site.  When 
e  did  not  survive  the  trip,  Armani 
d  it  made  into  stools  for  the  terrace  by  the  bar. 
The  property  has  been  planted  with  ninety 
m  trees  in  all,  along  with  flowery  plants  that 
nt  the  air  with  lavender  and  lemon,  rosemary 
ijld  rose.  Blooming  cactus  mixes  with  oleander, 
biscus,  pomegranate,  and  olive  trees  to  pro- 
rice  a  feast  of  color.  Not  a  blossom  is  lost  on  the 
faster  of  the  house,  who  loves  to  walk  in  the 
tanging  Mediterranean  light.  On  the  island,  life 
.lived  mostly  outdoors.  When  it  moves  indoors, 
lie  tones  are  soft  and  subtle,  the  silhouette  as  ele- 
«nt  and  comfortable  as  his  clothes.  In  fact  the 
ftlm  colors  of  Armani's  own  rooms  were  adapted 
I  Giuntoli  from  the  palette  of  one  of  his  spring/ 
immer  collections. 

,  Back  in  his  Milan  office  after  his  triumphant 
bring  show,  Armani  says,  "I  wanted  a  dream 
puse  to  escape  to."  He  is  sitting  at  a  polished 
esk  the  length  of  a  runway,  looking  at  photo- 
raphsof  his  house  in  Pantelleria;  he  is  as  radiant 
s  a  child  sharing  a  cherished  prize.  He  smiles 
roadly  as  he  describes  his  days  there — alfresco 
leals  overlooking  the  sea,  moped  rides  around 
ie  island  with  his  guests,  descending  the  208 
lan-made  steps  from  the  deck  to  swim  in  the  sea. 
he  man  who  once  said  "My  life  is  work"  has 
>und  a  pocket  of  peace.  A 


At  Pantelleria,  Armani,  above,  plays  hos.    >  many  friends,  including,  from 
left,  Cristina  Brigidini,  Carla  V'anni,  Anna      va,  and  Raquele  Enriquez. 


From  Armani's  own  house  he 
can  see  a  hundred-year-old 
orange  tree,  above.  Right:  More 
than  200  steps  lead  from  the 
swimming  pool  down  to  the  sea. 
Below:  When  one  of  the  giant 
palms  died,  it  was  made  into 
stools  for  the  rustic  pool  bar. 
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ai  s  private 
s  lie  bedroom  is 
tjj-d  house,  one 
■final  structures 
fc  perty.  The 
t  Wood  floor 
,    faux  tortoise- 
Iture  from 
Opposite: 
iwn  sitting 
new  addition 
Giuntoli 
limusi  manner, 
ring  vault  and 
vails.  Armani 
signed  the 
lijrest  on  the 
libccan  carpet. 
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When  there  are  many  guests, 
they  gather  in  the  evening 
under  the  giant  royal  palms 
the  designer  had  brought 
by  barge  from  Sicily.  Sitting 
on  Tunisian  straw  cushions, 
the  party  dines  on  blue  and 
white  pottery  from  Grottaglie 
in  southern  Italy.  For  light, 
candles  arc  set  in  matching 
pottery  hurricane  lamps. 
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discerning  couple 
es  warm  colors  and 
lively  mix  of  styles 
make  prewar  pro- 
portions seem  intimate 

By  Andrew  Solomon 


iAjhe  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  pal- 
e|of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  in  the  coffeehouses  of  the 
m  of  Reason  and  decadent  night  cafes  of  the  fin  de  sie- 
Janen  believed  that  knowledge  and  beauty  and  grace 
■fe  their  own  reward,  to  be  pursued  with  a  combination 
jffigh-minded  asceticism  and  profound  sensualism. 
■Bse  days  most  people  acquire  knowledge  to  get  ahead 
ipjlconstruct  beauty  that  others  may  wonder  at  it.  Grace 
t$  f  has  become  a  means  for  self-advancement.  The  in- 
Hence  which  imagined  these  as  three  windows  of  the 
id,  as  luxuries  unto  themselves,  is  not  of  the  1990s;  it 
Ipngs  to  a  softer  and  more  lavish  world. 
Jlarolina  Irving,  however,  is  immensely  knowledge- 
IE  about  an  extraordinary  range  of  subjects  simply  be- 
lise  knowledge  itself  gives  her  pleasure.  She  inhabits 
luty  not  to  draw  other  people  to  her  but  because  her 
|ji  beauty  and  the  beauty  she  brings  to  her  surround- 
Is  are  sources  of  immense  aesthetic  gratification;  she 
Ipws  beauty  as  Ruskin  wished  to  do.  She  is  graceful  bv 
linct  and  not  for  effect.  It  is  not  that  she  is  the  least  bit 
[worldly  but  that  her  simple  enjoyment  of  matters 
st  of  us  complicate  with  ambition  recalls,  despite  her 
zying  sophistication,  something  almost  primal, 
arolina  is  at  first  so  composed  that  those  who  don't 
)w  her  might  find  her  chilly.  Then  you  see  her  with 
r  baby,  Olympia,  or  you  ask  her  about  Venezuela,  or 
j  admire  the  bit  of  fabric  that  is  her  favorite,  and 
nething  Latin  comes  alive  in  her,  and  she  sweeps  you 
in  laughter.  "Do  you  love  Iznik?"  she  asks.  "Oh,  that 
t  red!"  And  she  speaks  with  a  relish  that  brings  the  lost 
I  back  before  you  and  makes  it  the  color  of  miracles. 
The  apartment  just  off  Fifth  Avenue  where  she  lives 
th  her  husband,  Ian,  and  Olympia  manifests  her  own 

e  heart  of  the  apartment  where  Carolina  and  Ian  Irving, 
we  right,  live  with  their  baby  daughter  is  a  sitting  room, 
wsite,  expansive  enough  to  accommodate  on  one  wall  a  17th- 
itury  painted  leather  panel  above  an  impressive  gilt-framed 
rror  and  idiosyncratic  enough  to  combine  a  reupholstered 
)0s  chaise  longue  with  a  19th-century  Boulle-style  writing 
ik.  Right:  Olympia  on  a  Robert  Couturier  sofa  bed  in  a 
sp  stripe  from  Christopher  Hyland.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Two  Spanish  colonial  angels  hover  over  the  door  to 
the  dining  alcove;  to  the  left  hang  three  19th- 
k        century  designs  for  silver,  a  reflection  of  Ian  livings 
specialty  at  Sotheby's,  and  to  the  right,  a  panel  of 
French  silk  brocade.  The  center  table,  covered  with 
18th<entury  green  brocade,  holds  antique  porcelain. 
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The  Irvings'  sitting  room 

is  full  of  extraordinary 

things  that  never  compete! 

with  one  another 


nonchalant  elegance.  It  is  really  one  remarkable  roc 
with  several  small  antechambers.  The  room — which  w 
the  dining  rex >m  when  this  vast  building  was  a  single  rt 
dence — is  the  strong  yellow  of  good  weather.  It's  an  ez 
place  to  be  in.  one  where  you  feel  you  could  put  vour  ft 
up  were  you  so  inclined:  the  ashtravs  are  full  of  cigaretj 
butts,  books  are  piled  on  the  floor,  and  someone's  emi 
glass  is  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  as  though  CaroliJ 
wanted  you  to  know  how  little  she  cares  for  perfectiol 
And  vet  it  has  a  perfection  that  is  very  much  its  own. 

Panels  of  embroiderv.  silks,  and  painted  leather  har 
on  the  walls,  some  quite  valuable,  some  not  at  all  valJ 
able;  Carolina  has  assembled  a  mix  of  things  anvor 
w<  mid  recognize  as  fine  and  things  she  happens  to  adorj 
Her  husband  is  an  expert  in  antique  silver  at  Sothebv 
and  silver  objects  and  designs  for  silver  are  much  in  evl 
dence.  So  are  photos  of  her  verv  beautiful  mother, 
large  round  ottoman  covered  with  a  nineteenth-centui 
Chinese  rug  is  the  geographical  focus  of  the  room,  rea< 
to  be  sat  upon  or  to  be  piled  with  books. 

Behind  a  damask  sofa  stands  a  clunkv  folding  table  cz 
suallv  draped  with  a  fabric  so  ornate  and  remarkable  th; 
vou  could  spend  a  week  in  its  patterns.  Carolina  seeml 
not  to  mind  that  from  certain  vantage  points  you  can  sel 
the  table's  steel  legs  and  Formica  top.  If  you  are  too  mucl 
a  fool  not  to  see  only  the  fabric,  an  old  curtain  heavily  eml 
broidered  with  fantastical  floral  motifs,  that's  your  losl 
and  not  hers.  Nearby  are  a  baseball  from  a  key  New  Yorl 
Mets  game  in  1986.  a  sixteenth-century  mounted  coco 
nut.  a  Hungarian  parcel-gilt  sweetmeat  dish,  and  a  Meis 
sen  tea  caddv.  The  room  is  full  of  extraordinary  thing! 
that  never  compete  with  one  another:  none  of  them  in 
sists  on  vour  attention.  It  is  as  though  they  have  found 
some  obscure  svmbiosis  so  that  each  lovely  object  is  mad( 
more  lovely  bv  its  proximity  to  the  others. 

Right  now  Carolina  is  studving  pottery  at  Parsons.  "I 
decided  last  vear  that  I  wanted  to  do  things  with  rm 
hands.  My  background  is  in  art  history,  but  it  is  a  selfish 
pleasure.  I  never  did  anvthing  with  it.  When  I'm  not 
making  things,  every  dav  I  go        (Continued  on  page  1 19) 

The  array  of  silver  on  a  17th-century  Spanish  trestle  table. 
above  left,  includes  an  elaborate  ewer.  c.  1725.  by  London 
silversmith  Thomas  Farren  and  a  16th-century  coconut  cup. 
Left:  A  more  surprising  treasure  is  a  ball  hit  bv  Lenny  Dvkstra 
during  the  game  that  clinched  the  National  League  East 
division  title  for  the  New  York  Mets  in  1986,  at  rest  near  a 
watercolor  bv  Maurice  Barraud.  Opposite:  The  entrance  hall, 
lit  bv  a  Venetian  chandelier,  leads  into  the  sitting  room  where 
a  French  wallhanging.  c.  1730.  is  mounted  above  the  fireplace. 
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i     Bearded  iris  and  poppy  "ride 

f     Elizabeth'  stand  among  spires 

Baptist*  australis.  Penstemtm  'R 

Hr,  and  Russell  lupines.  BJu< 

Geranium  ibericum  came  from* 


,'%*  ^  Schinz  s  former  garden.  Oppoi 
A  grid  of  flowers  and  vegerab 
in  a  grid  of  fieids,tJKe  garden 


in  a  grid  of  fields.  Ine  garden ' 
is  arched  with  four  varieties  <  > 
grapevine.  Old  cottage  favorii- 
scarlet  dahlias,  yellow  rudbet I 
and  snapdragons — glow  bn^hi 
in  a  blue  haze  of  carvopieriV 
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Moving  plants  constantly  to  achieve  the  right  effect  produces  a  counterpoint 

of  spikes,  sprays,  and  clumps;  baptista  and  lupines;  Salvia  argentea  and  Astrantia 

major.  One  aspect  of  English  gardening  Schinz  subscribes  to  is  the  placement  of 

tall  plants  well  forward  in  the  border.  Grapevines  catch  the  evening  light. 


In  May  the  garden  is  belted  with  contoured  stripes  of  alfalfa 

and  plowed  earth.  Such  agricultural  patterns  were  Schinz's 

inspiration.  The  blooming  apple  tree  at  left  is  a  wilding  she  and 

her  husband,  Lawrence  Rubin,  found  on  the  property. 


"MOST  PHOTOGRAPHERS  WISH  THE' 
could  just  click  their  eyes."  Marin. 
Schinz,  garden  photographer, 
talking  about  her  work.  What  trig 
gers  her  compression  of  a  three 
dimensional  constantly  changing 
garden  into  the  static  two  dimension 
of  a  photographic  frame?  "There  i 
that  quintessential  view — you  know 
the  one  where  the  garden  makei 
suddenly  reveals  what  he  or  she  had 
in  mind."  Sometimes  detail  is  the 
essence,  as  when  she  crowds  all  the 
intricate  Italianate  steepness  o 
Dumbarton  Oaks  into  a  single  green 
shot  of  treetops,  wall  coping,  and  a| 
carved  urn.  More  often  what  says  it 
all  is  the  overview:  "You  still  want  to 
know  how  the  garden  was  made, 
though  an  impressionistic  blur  of 
color  can  create  that  overall  impres 
sion."  Sometimes  that  overview  is  not 
easy  for  Schinz  to  reach.  At  five  feet 
four  inches,  she  feels  that  "My  life 
would  have  turned  out  differently  if 
I  had  been  five  inches  taller."  How- 
ever, she  has  managed  to  find  her 
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Quintessential  view  through  the 
vindscreen  of  Gianni  and  Marella 
Vgnelli's  helicopter  hovering  over 
'heir  Villar  Perosa  near  Turin  and 
Irom  the  tops  of  ladders  in  the  col- 
lage gardens  of  Gloucestershire  or 
iProvincetown,  Massachusetts. 

She  knows  her  instrument's  pow- 
ers: "The  camera  lets  you  step  hack 
land  take  a  very  objective  look. 
'Through  the  viewfinder  I  see  the  ab- 
straction of  the  printed  page,  and 
when  I  ask,  'What's  wrong  with  this 
picture?'  I  also  often  find  out  what's 
wrong  with  the  garden.  A  photo- 
graph is  bigger  than  life;  it  brings  out 
both  the  beauty  and  the  drawbacks." 
i  She  talks  about  how  similar  picture 
5  captions  are  to  the  explanations  peo- 
'  pie  offer  about  their  gardens.  "Why 
'  do  they  try  to  improve  with  words.-' 
3  They  should  move  the  plants!" 

Which  is  what  she  does  in  her  own 
garden  in  Stanfordville,  New  York, 
>  where  she  and  her  husband,  art  deal- 
er Lawrence  Rubin,  president  of  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.,  built  a  house  in 


"I  recently  came  round  to  powder  puff  hollyhocks,"  says  the  photographer, 

who  falls  for  anything  that  makes  a  good  picture.  In  the  heart  of  the  garden 

she  lets  everything  self-sow,  "and  then  edits."  Seedlings  here,  besides  the 

hollyhocks,  include  nicotiana,  Shirley  poppies,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  caryopteris. 


The  house  looks  westward,  away  from  the  garden,  at  the  autumn 
woods,  and  the  old  American  ash  drops  its  leaves  at  the 

first  frost.  The  only  tree  on  the  hillside  when  the  couple  bought 
the  farm  in  1982,  it  helped  them  site  the  new  building. 
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Russian  sage,  globe 
thistle,  and  monkshood 
sing  the  blues  in  the 
west  border  outside  the 
fence,  while  pink  bee 
balm  and  phlox  are  a 
match  for  orange 
gaillardia.  In  the  back- 
ground at  right,  yarrow 
fades  from  red  to  pale 
tan.  "I  couldn't  wait  to 
have  a  beige  flower  in 
my  garden,"  says  Schinz. 


Stronglv  pruned,  the  climbing  rose  'Alchemist',  above  left,  loops  a  south-facing  window  and  a 

shutter;  Potentilla  'Abbots wood',  above  right,  feathers  the  foundation  of  the  house.  The  intense  fragrance, 

quartered  petals,  and  vellow  and  apricot  tones  of  'Alchemist'  deserve  to  be  better  known. 


1983.  When  thev  left  Westchester 
County,  just  north  of  New  York  City, 
for  what  was  a  bare  farm  hillside,  the 
new  landscape  was  a  joint  effort. 
("There  are  no  other  similarities  be- 
tween us  and  Vita  and  Harold,"  savs 
Schinz.)  Rubin  sited  the  trees,  and 
Schinz  came  equipped  with  favorite 
plants  from  the  old  place.  Since  then, 
movement  within  the  garden  has 
been  ceaseless.  "The  plants  are  the 
furniture  in  a  room,"  she  says,  "and 
the  secret  I  have  discovered  for  mv- 
self  is  they  can  be  moved  around,  so  I 
am  always  digging  them  up  at  the 
wrong  season  and  putting  them  in 
where  they  look  good."  Schinz's  gar- 
den is  startlingly  simple  in  design 
and  forthright  in  its  blazing  colors. 
Her  two  books — Visions  of  Paradise, 
with  Susan  Littlefield,  and  The  Gar- 
dens of  Russell  Page,  with  Gabrielle 
van  Zuvlen — are  both  ambitious  and 


beautifullv  executed.  She  feels  at 
home  in  the  grand  gardens  of  the 
world  and  is  familiar  with  their  tvpol- 
ogy  and  their  creators,  both  living 
and  dead.  Since  every  good  garden  is 
a  self-portrait  of  its  maker.  Schinz's 
own  design  and  plantings,  combined 
with  her  photographs,  create  a  dou- 
ble vision  of  character  and  place. 

In  her  introduction  to  Visions  of 
Paradise,  Schinz  says  that  clarity  of 
stvle  was  her  first  prioritv  in  choos- 
ing places  to  photograph.  In  her  gar- 
den the  claritv  of  her  own  stvle 
emerges,  forged  from  her  memo- 
ries, her  experience,  the  tempos  of 
her  life.  As  a  child,  she  often  stayed  at 
her  family's  "Pompeian  villa."  as  she 
calls  it,  with  its  courtyard  and  Lut- 
vensesque  terraces  on  the  hills  over- 
looking Zurich.  As  memorable  for 
Schinz  as  the  grandeur,  however, 
was  the  geometrv  of  kitchen  garden. 


cold  frame,  hotbed,  and  rabbii 
hutch.  She  also  remembers  the  Swiss 
farm  wives  and  their  plain  robust 
gardens:  "They  had  their  hands  full, 
cooking  for  fourteen — no  wondei 
they  were  out  of  breath  by  the  time 
thev  got  to  their  dahlias."  Schinz's 
life  is  breathless  at  times,  too,  as  she 
globe-trots  through  the  seasons.  "My 
garden  has  to  be  kept  simple  if  I'm 
going  to  have  a  garden  at  all,"  she 
savs.  remembering  how  manv  more 
vegetables  she  used  to  plant  among 
her  flowers  and  how  thev  ripened 
when  she  wasn't  there  to  pick  them. 
Vegetables  are  something  she  still 
grows,  to  cover  bare  patches  quickly 
and  as  a  family  bribe:  since  she 
spends  so  much  time  in  the  garden, 
she  feels  she  has  to  produce  some- 
thing delicious  to  show  for  it. 

Her  59-by-64-foot  rectangle  is  set 
apart  from      (Continued  on  page  1 20) 
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VAN  DAY  TRUEX: 

MASTER  OF  UNDERSTATEMENT 


I    \ 


When  Van  Day  Truex  had  something 
compelling  he  wanted  you  to  know  about 
design,  he  clamped  one  of  his  huge  ex- 
pressive hands  on  the  knob  of  your 
shoulder,  then  spoke  through  bared  and 


lenched  teeth.  With  eyes  that  widened  to  set  his  dictum 
t  italics,  what  he  often  said  was,  "If  something  is  good 
nee,  it's  always  good."  Or  "Mother  Nature" — nay-tcha, 
s  he  pronounced  it  in  the  middle  Atlantic  accent  he  cul- 
ivated— "she's  always  the  best  designer."  Or  "Outside  of 
cientific  advances,  everything  has  been  done." 

In  a  personal  style  seen  as  amusing  by  some  and  over 
he  top  by  others,  Van  Day  Truex  made  his  vigorous  case 
or  restrained  and  disciplined  domestic  design,  first  at 
Mew  York's  Parsons  School  of  Design,  whose  Paris 
jranch  he  headed  before  becoming  president  of  the  en- 
ire  institution  from  1942  to  1952,  then  as  design  direc- 
or  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  whose  silver,  crystal,  and  china 
departments  he  shaped  from  1955  until  his  death  in 
1979  at  age  seventy-four.  In  both  jobs  he  stood  for  con- 
trol, reason,  directness,  understatement,  and  timeless- 
ness.  When  Hubert  de  Givenchy  told  Truex  that  the 
stucco,  stone,  and  tile  house  he  built  for  himself  in  Pro- 
vence in  the  regional  vernac- 
ular was  "honest,"  Truex  was 
over  the  moon. 

Airily  decorated  with  bam- 
boo and  wicker  furniture, 
earth-toned  cottons  and  lin- 
ens and  wools,  African  art, 
modest  locally  crafted  bench- 
es and  chests,  and  large  cush- 
ions fashioned  out  of  old 
Moroccan  desert  carpets,  the 
house  in  Menerbes  in  the 
Luberon  Mountains  was 
perhaps  the  most  fluent 
expression  of  Truex's  fam- 
ously abstemious  style.  Even 
when  it  came  to  doing  the 


Truex,  opposite,  posed  for  House 
I  fcf  Garden  in  1942  with  his  wash 

drawings  of  Italian  landscapes. 
1  Right:  In  the  late  sixties  he 
applied  his  abstemious  style  to 
the  entrance  hall  of  a  house 
,   he  built  for  himself  in  Provence. 
Above:  Truex's  1961  Bamboo 
flatware  is  still  produced  by 
Tiffany's.  Details  see  Resources. 
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marketing  for  the  midday  meal,  there  was  never  any 
question  of  his  letting  loose.  "Van  was  definitely  not  the 
kind  to  buy  for  four  if  we  were  only  two,"  remembers 
Walter  Lees,  a  young  attache  at  the  British  embassy  in 
Paris  when,  in  the  late  forties,  he  met  Truex  at  La  Fioren- 
tina,  the  countess  of  Kenmare's  landmark  chic  Riviera 
villa.  Her  son,  Rory  Cameron,  liked  to  quip,  "Van's  ideal 
would  have  been  to  live  in  a  bowl  of  porridge,"  a  refer- 
ence to  his  almost  irrational  preference  for  the  color 
beige.  "He  saw,  without  question,  the  brilliance  of 
browns,  beiges,  whites,  and  blacks,"  Billy  Baldwin, 
Truex's  closest  friend  and  champion,  affirmed  in  his 
autobiography,  adding,  "His  approval  of  my  taste  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  sought  after  by  me." 

"The  dean  of  twentieth-century  American  design,"  as 
John  Loring,  Truex's  successor  at  Tiffany's,  has  called 
him,  brought  a  resolutely  historical  and  emphatically  Eu- 
ropean perspective  to  his  quietly  influential  career  as  an 

I  educator  and  as  a  creator  of 
such  practical  everyday  ob- 
jects as  ashtrays  and  cutlery. 
He  saw  Giacometti  in  an 
Etruscan  bronze  and  Brancu- 
si  in  a  3000  B.C.  Sumerian 
sculpture  of  a  goose  breaking 
out  of  its  shell.  Like  Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank,  whom  Truex 
knew  well  from  his  Paris  days 
and  whose  design  he  bor- 
rowed and  popularized  as 
the  so-called  Parsons,  or  T- 
square,  table,  he  had  an  un- 
easy rapport  with  the  rigors 
of  modernism.  The  modern- 
ist movement,  nonetheless, 
served  him  well.  In  fact,  it 
made  him. 

"The  philosophy  at  Par- 
sons under  Van  was  practical- 
ly word  for  word  that  of  Edith 
Wharton  and  the  architect 
Ogden  Codman,  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Frank  Al- 
vah  Parsons,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Parsons  who  trained  Van," 
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says  Albert  Hadley,  a  pupil  of  Truex's  who  later  taught  at 
the  school.  "They  all  shared  the  same  notion  of  what  was 
civilized  and  in  good  taste,  which,  of  course,  meant  most 
things  and  ways  French.  Frank,  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  art  muse 
and  patron  Misia  Sert — these  were  the  people  Van 
looked  to  and  whose  ideas  he  shared  with  his  students. 
He  was  especially  sympathetic  to  Elsie's  insistence  on 
suitability,  simplicity,  and  proportion,  which  owed  so 
much  to  the  earlier  work  of  Wharton  and  Codman." 

Truex  was  born  on  the  desolate  plains  of  western  Kan- 
sas during  a  cyclone— "in  a  high  wind,"  he  liked  to  say. 
His  father  worked  as  a  manager  at  what  became  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  (The  irony  of  winding  up  at  the  other  end  of 
the  retailing  pyramid  could  not  have  been  lost  on 
Truex.)  Once  a  week  his  mother  "rode  a  caboose  with  the 
receipts  hidden  under  her  petticoats,"  presumably  to  de- 
posit them  in  the  bank.  As  a  boy  he  suffered  from  tuber- 
culosis, accounting  for  a  certain  lack  of  physical  stamina 
that  hindered  him  as  an  adult. 

Arriving  in  New  York  in  1922.  Truex  enrolled  at  Par- 
sons with  the  intent  of  becoming  a  commercial  artist. 
Three  years  later  he  won  a  scholarship  to  the  school's 
Paris  outpost  in  a  fashionable  seventeenth-centur) 


house  in  the  Marais  district  at  9,  place  des  Vosges,  when 
he  studied  under  the  fastidious  and  eccentric  Willian 
Odom.  the  man  known  as  Mr.  Taste,  who  is  credited  a 
the  inventor  of  smart,  rich,  high-style  decorating.  Soor 
Truex  was  teaching  at  the  school,  then  running  it.  At  hi 
flat  done  entirely  in  mattress  ticking  onHhe  rue  Saint 
Dominique,  he  had  Cocteau  and  Schiaparelli  to  dinner 
From  her  striped  and  tented  perch  at  the  Villa  Trianon 
Elsie  de  Wolfe  dispensed  advice  to  Truex  which  he  saic 
steered  him  throughout  his  career. 

As  president  of  Parsons  in  New  York,  he  used  his  sex  ia 
connections  to  benefit  his  students,  arranging  visits  to 
the  stylishly  progressive  houses  of  Philip  Johnson,  Niki 
de  Gunzburg,  Helena  Rubinstein,  and  Consuelo  Van-; 
derbilt  Balsan.  But  by  1952,  Truex's  number  was  up. 
The  trustees,  who  favored  the  idea  of  mass  education, 
had  had  it  with  the  school's  uncloaked  elitism.  A  new  post! 
was  created  for  Truex  which,  according  to  former  dean 
David  Lew,  had  "all  the  appearance  of  a  face-saving  de- 
vice to  cover  a  forced  resignation."  (Forty  years  later  Par- 
sons is  reviving  its  interior  design  department — using  its 
former  president's  programs  as  models.) 

Truex  bounced  back  by  overseeing  an  extraordinary 
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From  Truex's  scrapbook:  Charles  Sevigny,  Rory  Cameron,  and  Billy  Baldwin,  above  left,  in  1970  at  La  Fiorentina  on  the 
Riviera.  Above  center:  Truex  in  Florence,  c.  1935.  Above  right:  His  wash  drawing  of  a  fountain  in  Gordes,  Provence,  1963. 
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collection  of  architectural  hard- 
ware— doorknobs,  pulls,  escutch- 
eons, and  push  plates — that  sought 
to  vault  the  gap  between  art  and  in- 
dustry. Produced  for  Yale  8c  Towne, 
the  line  included  his  own  designs  as 
well  as  those  of  Leger,  Miro,  Nogu- 
chi,  and  others.  Flush  with  success, 
he  next  accepted  the  challenge 
posed  by  Tiffany's  new  owner,  Wal- 
ter Hoving,  of  reviving  the  store's 
name  for  quality  in  design.  "Tiffa- 
ny's had  become  run-down,  gloomy, 
confused,"  John  Loring  recalls.  "It 
was  full  of  heavy  star  vases  that  Van 
called  'great  vomitings  of  crystal." ' 

Truex's  knowledge  of  European 
decorative  arts  and  artisanal  tradi- 
tions made  him  perhaps  the  only 
man  for  the  job.  Embracing  the  op- 


portunity to  put  his  ideas  into  production,  he 
commissioned  Baccarat  in  France  to  supply  Tif- 
fany's with  his  Dionysos  decanter  shaped  like  a 
slope-shouldered  Bordeaux  wine  bottle  ("Van 
ordinaire,"  he  called  it),  which  is  now  in  the  per- 
manent collection  of  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  The  atelier  of  Archimede  Seguso 
on  the  Venetian  island  of  Murano  fabricated  his 
scabrous  organic  Rock  Cut  candlesticks.  Along- 
side nature,  whose  seedpods  and  pinecones  he 
had  Portuguese  craftsmen  turn  into  silver  bowls 
and  boxes  of  humble  chic,  Truex  drew  his  great- 
est inspiration  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  wittily  seductive  trompe  l'oeil  earthenware 
plates,  decorated  with  eggs  and  olives,  which  he 
ordered  from  the  Este  ceramics  workshops  near 
Padua  were  a  revival  from  that  time,  and  his 
widely  copied  best-selling  Bamboo  flatware  echoed  the 
era's  appreciation  of  chinoiserie.  All  of  these  designs  are 
still  in  production  and  stocked  by  Tiffany's. 

Truex's  position  at  the  store,  coupled  with  the  atten- 
tion he  received  as  a  virtuoso  draftsman  specializing  in 
monochromatic  wash  drawings  of  European  architec- 
ture, did  nothing  to  ease  his  reputation  as  perhaps  the 
original  Social  Moth.  "Van  was  always  the  extra  man  at 
dinner — women  loved  him,"  remembers  Mrs.  Henry 
Parish  II.  "He  was  always  interesting  and  always  interest- 
ed in  vou,  which  made  him  extremely  personable.  He 
was  a  great  gentleman,  very  kind  and  generous  in 
thought.  It  was  Mr.  Truex,  in  fact,  who  introduced  me  to 
my  partner,  Mr.  Hadley." 

Over  the  years  Hadley  had  become  one  of  the  attentive 
friends  and  disciples  Truex  invited  round  for  relaxed 
dinners  which  gave  him  the  chance  to  do  some  shoulder 
clamping  and  voice  his  dictums.  In  an  apartment  treated 
as  a  color  workshop — in  seven  years  it  wore  four  differ- 
ent complexions — he  did  the         (Continued  on  page  119) 
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THE  SLICK  ATTORNEY  CORBIN  BERNSEN  PLAYS  ON 

L.A.  Law  is  no  one's  idea  of  a  homebody.  Off  the 
set,  however,  he  is  a  man  with  nesting  instincts 
that  might  win  a  sympathetic  smile  from  any 
judge  in  family  court.  The  star  character  witness 
lor  Corbin's  real-life  role  is  his  wife,  actress 
Amanda  Pays  (best  known  as  Theora  Jones  on 
the  Max  Headroom  series).  "From  the  time  Corbin 
and  I  met,"  she  says,  "we've  been  collecting  every- 
thing  from  doors  to  mantelpieces — not  necessar- 
ily because  we've  always  planned  to  build  a  house 
but  because  we  enjoy  hunting  for  things  that 
might  go  into  one.  Whether  we're  in  London  or 
Provence  or  Santa  Fe,  if  we  find  something  we 
like  we  buy  it,  ship  it  home,  and  store  it."  When 
Amanda  and  Corbin  did  decide  to  build  a  house 
in  Los  Angeles,  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  it 
wasn't  only  because  they  had  plenty  of  material  to 
work  with:  they  also  wanted  space  for  their  son, 
Oliver,  and  for  the  other  children  they  planned 
to  have.  As  it  happened,  they  foundjust  the  right 
acre  of  land  with  a  house  they  liked  already  in 


place — the  only  problem  was  that  the  house  was 
barely  a  quarter  the  size  it  needed  to  be. 

Dating  to  1 930,  the  simple  stuccoed  facades  re- 
flected no  particular  style,  though  the  steeply 
pitched  roofs,  casement  windows,  and  mature 
rose  garden  reminded  Amanda  of  cottages  she 
had  known  as  a  girl  growing  up  in  England  and 
France.  Corbin,  a  native  California!!,  agreed  that 
no  matter  how  much  he  and  Amanda  might  have 
to  change  the  property  to  suit  modern  family  life, 
they  should  keep  the  sense  of  a  house  with  "old 
bones"  and  a  European  spirit.  After  architect 
Cory  Buckner  drew  up  plans  that  adroitly  added 
7,500  square  feet  to  the  2,380  in  the  original 
structure,  the  new  owners  applied  design  talents 
of  their  own.  Corbin  had  apprenticed  as  a  car- 
penter before  becoming  an  actor  and  had  built  or 
remodeled  many  houses.  Amanda  is  my  partner 
in  the  decorative  accessories  shop  Ireland  Pays, 
where  we  sell  simple  classic  English-  and  French- 
style  lamps,  slipcovered  chairs,  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  country  house  life  abroad  that  were 
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Phe  twins,  Angus  and  Henry,  sit 
vith  their  mother,  right,  on  an 
)ld  painted  porch  swing  hung  on 
->ne  of  the  stone  terraces  Pays 
ind  Bernsen  designed.  Opposite: 
They  have  landscaped  a  patio 
oeside  the  house  to  recall  English 
cottage  gardens.  A  wall  lantern 
from  Ireland  Pays,  L.A.,  is  mounted 
?bove  one  of  a  pair  of  English  urns. 
Above:  A  collection  of  18th-  and 
19th-century  still  lifes  hangs  in  the 
dining  room.  Simple  but  luxurious, 
the  curtains  are  an  Ireland  Pays 
signature:  yellow  damask  with  a  red 
border  hung  from  gilded  poles 
and  tied  back  as  single  panels.  A 
custom-made  maple  table  from 
Richard  Mulligan-Sunset  Cottage, 
L.A.,  is  set  with  Bauer  pottery 
and  surrounded  by  reproduction 
chairs  from  Gazebo,  L.A.  Bernsen 
left  the  plaster  walls  unpainted 
for  a  luminous  matte  effect. 


Though  the 
1930s  house  had 
no  particular 
style,  it  reminded 
Amanda  of  old 
English  and 
French  cottages 
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European  and  American 
antiques  mix  cozily  with 
local  swap-meet  finds 

almost  impossible  to  buy  in  Los  Angeles  when  she 
and  I  moved  here  from  Britain. 

Everything  Amanda  and  Corbin  installed  in 
their  house  has  a  history.  The  sinks  in  the  master 
bathroom  had  been  salvaged  from  London's 
Dorchester  Hotel,  the  teak  floors  were  custom 
made  in  Bali,  and  the  rough-hewn  beams  came 
from  old  farmhouses  in  New  England  and  up- 
state New  York  which  had  been  dismantled  and 
trucked  to  Los  Angeles.  When  the  timbers  ar- 
rived, they  were  laid  out  on  the  front  lawn  so  that 
Corbin  could  shift  them  around,  figuring  where 
each  beam  should  go.  Equal  thought  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  placement  of  every  baseboard, 
doorknob,  and  cabinet  pull. 

Amanda  gives  her  husband  most  of  the  credit 
for  overseeing  such  details  during  the  last  few 
months  before  their  twins,  Angus  and  Henry,  ar- 
rived. It  was  Corbin  who  diligently  rose  at  five  ev- 
ery morning  to  look  in  on  the  construction  site 
before  heading  to  the  L.A.  Law  set.  No  feature  of 
the  house  shows  his  eye  for  planning  and  crafts- 
manship— or  the  collector's  desire  for  more  stor- 
age— better  than  the  meticulously  fitted  closets 
and  cupboards.  Amanda's  father,  the  London 
theatrical  agent  Howard  Pays,  said  of  the  cou- 
ple's dressing  room,  "It's  like  Savile  Row  in  here, 
if  not  quite  as  tidy."'  Elsewhere,  shelf  upon  shelf 
display  collections  of  Bauer  pottery  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  small  glass  domes  in  which  "snow" 
falls  when  you  turn  them  upside  down. 

But  it  is  the  air  of  uncluttered  comfort  in  light- 
filied  spaces  that  strikes  you  when  you  first  enter 
the  stone-flagged  entrance  hall,  the  beamed  liv- 
ing and  dining  rooms,  or  the  big  country  kitchen 
at  the  heart  of  the  house.  Unpainted  plaster  walls 
set  off  English,  French,  and  American  country 
antiques  mixed  cozily  with  the  occasional  swap- 
meet  find  and  the  paintings  Amanda  and  Corbin 
have  brought  back  from  their  travels.  One  recent 
acquisition,  an  eighteenth-century  English  land- 
scape purchased  in  (Continued  on  page  120) 

Family  and  friends  often  gather  in  the  large  country 
kitchen,  under  hand-hewn  beams  salvaged  from  farm- 
houses. Sturdy  chairs  found  at  swap  meets  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena  encircle  aground  table  Pays  and 
Bemsen  bought  at  a  French  antiques  fair  and  use  for 
informal  dining.  Food  is  prepared  on  an  American 
butcher  block  table.  Tilework  and  the  stove  hood  are 
reminiscent  of  kitchens  in  rural  France.  Pillows  from 
Ireland  Pays.  Curtain  fabric  from  Nobilis  &  Fontan. 
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Although  the  pine  bed  in  the  master  bedroom,  above  left,  is  a  reproduction,  the  mirror  and  pillows  are  antiques  discovered  in 

London.  The  quilt  and  portiere  came  from  the  Isle-sur-la-Sorgue  antiques  fair  in  France.  Another  delicate  floral  fabric,  bv  Benniso 

covers  a  chaise  longue  and  ottoman.  Above  right:  The  quilt  on  the  hearthside  bench  is  American.  Belnu. :  An  English  tub  with 

Czech  &:  Speake  fixtures  encourages  long  soaks  in  the  master  bathroom.  Blinds  in  a  crisp  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  stripe 

contrast  with  the  gentl)  worn  surfaces  of  a  rocker  purchased  in  Connecticut  and  a  mirror  frame  from  Richard  Mulligan. 


From  beams  to  sinks,  everything  here  has  a  history 


A  new  pool  house,  above,  is  tucked  into  one  of  the  massive  retaining  walls  of  southern  California 
sandstone  that  shaped  the  steep  canyon  hillside  into  a  series  of  terraces  for  outdoor  living.  Higher  up  the 

slope,  another  level  has  been  planted  as  an  orchard  of  citrus,  peach,  apple,  and  plum  trees.  Below 

left:  Built-in  seats,  with  cushions  in  a  striped  Hodsoll  McKenzie  cotton  from  Clarence  House,  provide  a 

welcoming  alcove  in  an  entrance  hall.  Below  right:  Amanda  takes  a  dip  in  the  pool  with  Oliver. 
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\\  hire  walls  and  spare  detailir  g 
a  fine  collection  of  modern  fun  t 
including  a  1930s  black  lacquer  , 
a  steel  and  rubber  davbed  b\  <  >* 
Borsani.  c.  1960,  and  a  limed-  a 
bv  Maurice  Rinck.  c.  1930.  Opy . 
Bamboo  chairs  bv  Emilio  Tem 
table  bv  Andre  Arbus  fill  a  sm 
winter  garden.  The  patinated  co 
bowl  is  by  Jean  Dunand.  ihe  cer 
bv  Picasso.  Details  see  Resource* 
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In  a  Corbusian  duplex,  a  collector 

makes  himself  at  home  with  the 

twentieth  century.  By  Umberto  Pasti 

Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili     Produced  by  Wendy  Goodman 
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IN  THE  LATE  1930S  THE  OFFICE  OF  LE  CORBI  SIER 
designed  a  huge  duplex  apartment  as  a  studio 
and  residence  for  a  couple,  both  painters.  The 
ample  main  room,  flooded  with  north  light,  was 
meant  to  be  worked  in.  Today  this  space  has  tak- 
en on  a  solelv  domestic  function:  these  beautiful 
rooms,  with  their  white  walls,  natural  beech  wood 
floors,  anr  painted  iron  door  and  window 
frames—  I  tened  Corbusier.  not  pure  Gor- 

busier  rations  the  owner — serve  as  the  Paris 
residence  of  a  cosmopolitan  collector. 

Perhaps  fifteen  years  ago.  demonstrating  the 
ultrasensitive  antennae  that  allow  leaders  of  taste 
to  pick  up  on  trends  before  others  do.  this  goik  < 
tor  embrace^ch/aesrhetic  elaborated  bv  the  art- 
ists of  the  t>ve"ntietri  centurv.  particularly  those 
active>oni  the  1930s  to  the  close  of  the  1960s. 
rivfour  decades  that  were  magical  for  design. 
Backing  up  enthusiasm  with  research  in  peri- 
od documents — the  bookshelves  in  the  drawing 
room  contain  a  vast  array  of  old  exhibition  cata- 
logues, decorating  magazines,  plans  from  furni- 
ture makers,  monographs,  and  works  devoted  to 
twentieth-century  architects  and  designers — the 
collector  began  a  methodical  exploration  of  flea 
markets,  auction  houses,  junk  dealers,  ware- 
houses, and  ateliers  all  over  the  world. 
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In  the  drawing  room,  floor-to-ceiling  shelves  hold  catalogues  and 
books  the  owner  acquired  while  studying  20th-century  designers  like 
French  architect  and  metalworker  Jean  Prouve,  whose  waxed  oak 
table  with  painted  aluminum  legs  occupies  the  center  of  the JSj(0- 
Piero  Fomasetti's  four-panel  folding  screen  with  a  stylized  view 
of  Jerusalem  stands  behind  one  of  a  pair  of  Le  Corbusier  armchairs. 
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Vivid  Venetian  glass  inhabits  a  stark  white  ledge 


"The  first  painting  I  bought  was  a  still  life  by 
Gilles  Aillaud,  which  now  hangs  in  the  main 
room,"  the  owner  recalls.  "The  first  major  piece 
of  furniture  was  a  small  round  table  I  bought  di- 
rectly from  Jean  Prouve."  Trained  as  an  architect 
and  a  metalworker,  Prouve  experimented  with 
sheet  steel  furniture  as  early  as  the  mid  1920s;  his 
1936  market  building  in  Clichy  led  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  to  dub  him  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
curtain  wall.  "I  had  been  interested  in  Prouve's 
architecture,  and  visited  many  of  his  buildings  in 
Paris,"  the  owner  says.  "Finally  I  called  him  at  his 
office  and  visited  him.  His  life  was  very  difficult; 
now  that  he  is  dead,  he  is  famous." 

Indeed,  both  private  and  institutional  collec- 
tors have  now  become  champions  of  once- 
neglected  modernists.  Several  pieces  by  Prouve, 
as  well  as  others  by  1950s  master  Jean  Royere, 
whose  work  is  also  represented  in  this  apartment, 
are  among  the  examples  of  modern  furniture  in 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou.  These  days  the  wall  and  table  lamps 
devised  by  Serge  Mouille  in  the  1950s,  like  the 
two  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  apartment, 
have  become  nearly  mythical  due  to  their  rarity, 
and  the  glass  vases  of  Venini  and  Barovier  & 
Toso — which  attracted  this  collector  with  their 
"very  very  strange  colors" — are  widely  sought  af- 
ter. When  the  collector  began  to  acquire  such  ob- 
jects, however,  a  market  for  them  did  not  exist. 

A  lover  of  eccentricity,  of  surprising  volumes, 
of  unusual  lines,  the  collector  "rediscovered" 
Piero  Fornasetti  at  a  time  when  few  outside  the 
Milanese  bourgeoisie  knew  of  his  existence.  Oth- 
er more  than  timely  "rediscoveries"  were  Jacques 
Adnet's  metal  and  leather  furniture,  made  by 
Hermes  in  the  1940s  and  '50s,  and  the  bamboo 
chairs  designed  by  architect  Emilio  Terry,  the  in- 


ventive decorator  for  the  fabulous  balls  of  Carlos 
de  Beistegui  and  a  close  collaborator  of  Jean- 
Michel  Frank.  In  the  mid  1980s  the  collector  be- 
gan to  acquire  furniture  and  objects  created  be- 
tween 1950  and  '60  by  Parisian  Alexandre  Noll,; 
whose  specialty  was  forming  an  entire  chair,  even 
an  entire  cabinet,  from  a  single  piece  of  wood. 
Only  in  the  last  decade  did  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  acquire  three  Noll  pieces,  thus  conse- 
crating his  fame  to  the  general  public. 

This  list  could  continue  for  pages.  Besides  the 
drawings  and  paintings  of  neoromantics  Chris- 
tian Berard  and  Eugene  Berman,  illustrations 
and  set  designs  by  Jean  Hugo,  Philippe  Jullian, 
Denyse  Bravura,  and  Barcelona-born  Antoni 
Clave,  this  apartment  houses  tables  and  chairs, 
bowls  and  lamps  and  screens  by  Frenchmen  An- 
dre Arbus  and  Jean  Dunand,  the  Bauhaus- 


Although  nearly  all 
of  the  furniture  dates 
from  1930  to  1970,  a 
plastic  table  by  Philipf 
Starck,  opposite,  Finds 
a  place  under  a  book- 
binding project  by 
Boris  Lacroix  and  a 
Leger  plaque.  Lino 
Sabattini  designed  the 
silver-plated  tea  servio 
Anticipating  fashion, 
the  owner  bought  a 
beautifully  crafted  jug 
by  Alexandre  Noll,  left 
and  vases  by  Venini, 
Luciano  Ferro,  and 
others,  above,  before 
the  current  revival  of 
interest  in  such  pieces. 
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A  lover  of  eccentricity, 

the  owner  'rediscovered' 

Fornasetti  when  few 

people  outside  the 

Milanese  bourgeoisie 

knew7  of  his  existence 


inspired  Scandinavian  designer  Poul  Kjaerholii 
and  Turin-based  architect  Carlo  Mollino.  Leat  > 
er  portfolios  hold  photographs  by  Cecil  Beato 
Andre  Kertesz,  Herbert  List,  George  Hoynii 
gen-Huene,  and  others.  Arranged  on  shelves 
the  drawing  room  in  apparent  disorder,  next 
drawings  by  uncontested  masters  like  PicassJ 
Mil  6,  and  Cocteau,  are  sketches  and  temperas  H 
that  most  eccentric  of  surrealists  Valentine  Hud 
and  by  American  artist  Tom  Keogh,  who  did  i 
lustrations  for  fashion  magazines  and  was  tn 
true  heir  to  Berard's  talent.  "At  first  I  tried  hanjl 
ing  my  drawings  and  photographs  on  the  wall  j 
the  owner  recalls,  "but  it  was  too  busy.  It  had 
nineteenth-century  look.  In  this  place  it  is  better 
to  have  white  walls." 

Unlike  many  collectors,  this  one  has  no  fear  q 
today,  no  need  to  resist  its  seductions.  The  aparl 
ment  mixes  pieces  of  art  and  furniture  from  th  i 
1930s,  '40s,  and  '50s  with  contemporary  work- 
among  them  acrylics  on  paper  by  Sigmar  Polke 
silver  by  Lino  Sabattini,  and  a  plastic  laminate  ta 
ble  by  Philippe  Starck.  Always  vigilant,  alwa\ 
wanting  to  know,  always  ready  to  embark  on  ji 
trip  to  acquire  a  desired  object  or  meet  an  artisj 
whose  work  is  intriguing,  our  collector  continue! 
to  buy,  guided  by  a  demand  for  quality  that  cai 
be  satisfied  by  a  metal  and  enamel  art  deco  boot 
binding  by  Pierre  Legrain  or  by  a  wooden  tablj 
created  by  an  anonymous  carpenter  of  the  1 980s| 

This  intuition  and  freedom,  this  admirable  cal 
pacity  for  renewal  makes  this  collection  fascinat) 
ing.  But  what  most  strikes  the  visitor  wandering 
through  these  rooms  for  the  first  time  is  the  natu 
ralness  with  which  things  of  great  value  ant 
beauty  are  arranged,  the  harmony  achieved  b\ 
pairing  a  postmodern  vase  and  a  rationalist  table 
or  a  vorticist  gouache  with  a  neoromantic  por- 
trait. The  apartment  as  well  as  the  collection  re ' 
fleets  the  full  life  of  the  person  who  lives  here:  the 
silver  by  Josef  Hoffmann  and  Dagobert  Peche 
and  the  ceramics  by  Cocteau  and  Picasso  are  not| 
displaved  in  antiseptic  glass  cases  but  are  used  tc 
serve  fish  and  fruit.  Each  object  is  enjoyed,  as  was 
intended  bv  its  creator.  Rather  than  a  museum  of 
the  decorative  arts  of  our  century,  this  is  a  cheer- 
ful and  hospitable  residence  filled  with  conversa- 
tion and  laughter.  A 

A  portrait  bv  neoromantic  painter  Christian  Berard, 
an  arbiter  of  Parisian  taste  in  the  1930s,  surveys  one 
of  the  bedrooms,  above  left.  From  the  witty  Fornasetti 
come  the  acrobat  screen  and,  on  the  gaming  table 
in  the  foreground,  the  lamp  and  an  ashtray  with 
a  characteristically  graphic  image.  The  table,  one  of 
several  pieces  in  the  collection  designed  by  Jacques 
Adnet  in  the  1940s  or  '50s  and  executed  by  Hermes, 
also  displays  a  Jaeger  Lecoultre  clock,  a  Man  Ray 
photograph,  and  books  bound  by  Pierre  Legrain. 
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Jean  Prouve's  aluminum  desk  and  chair,  above,  are  felicitously  positioned  in  front  of  a  bedroom  radiator;  a  lamp  by 
Ingo  Maurer  illuminates  the  terrazzo  desktop.  Below  left:  Twin  beds  flank  an  anonymous  table,  c.  1950.  The  lamps  are 

by  Serge  Mouille,  France's  premier  lighting  designer  of  the  1950s,  and  the  vases  by  Luciano  Ferro,  Dino  Martens, 
and  Orrefors,  all  c.  1950.  Below  right:  A  chaise  longue  of  the  same  vintage  seems  to  float  in  the  white-tiled  bathroom. 
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interior  is  the  sofa.  Its  evolving 
*"*=— extending  from  Frank 
/Wight's  hard-edged  set- 
to  Denning  &  Fourcade's  ex- 
travagantly plump  perch — 
offers  a  shorthand  account  of  / 
every  seismic  and  subtle  chanjgg 
in  the  design  climate.! 
rhat  we  know  of  the  nif. 
ere  is  ilo  definitive  silhoi. 
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pages,  /vncrior  tnose  who  want  to  understand  wharfs 
makes  a  sofa  worth  its  stuffit^^H^^Bvesti^ates  the^* 
New  York  workrooms  of  Thomas  De  7^f^flls*»the 
king  of  custom  furniture.  Details  see  Resources 


.  of  leather-covere< 
ow  in  Franqois  Catrou- 


laison  de  Verre  embraces  the  sitter. 


Cumming's  shimmering  sofa  i< 
Holfywood  glamour  to  her  Ne\»*  Yl 
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immercial  carpeting  rose  from  die  floor  to 
>rm  an  L-shaped  banquette  by  Joe  D'Urso. 
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tasseled  double-faced-Sftfa,fQr.Qs.car  de_la  Renta. 
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SO/AS 


I    Alan  Buchsbaum  with 

Marc  l'ltalien  for  Dennis  Miller 


3.  Palecek 
4.  George  Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs 
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fthMark  Hampton  for  Hickory  Chair 


Classics 
Still  in 
Production 


Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh's 

Argyle  Set  sofa,  1897, 

from  Atelier  International 


7.  Jasper  Morrison  for  Cappelli 


mi 


10.  Aldo  Cibic  for  Ferlea 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Robie  3, 
1906,  from  Atelier  International 


Josef  Hoffmann's  Pal- 
Stoclet  sofa,  1911,  from 


. 


pold  Stickley's  Prairie  settle, 
12,  from  L.  &J.  G.  Stickley 


Walter  Gropius's  Bauhaus 

Weimar,  1920,  from  Unit  7301 

Bauhaus  Furniture  Resource 


Eileen  Gray's  Lota  sofa, 
1924,  from  Palazzetti 


Edwin  Lutyen's  Government 

House  settee,  1925, 

from  Arkitektura 
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30.  Robert  Couturier 


Le  Corbusier's  LC/2/3 

sofa,  1928,  from 
Atelier  International 


Mies  van  der  Rohe's  Barcelona 
daybed,  1929,  from  Knoll 


Jean-Michel  Frank's  1930  sofa 
from  Ecart  International 


Alvar  Aalto's  1930 
sofa  bed  from  ICF 
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^31.  Rose  Tarlow-Melrose  House 

n  Mascheroni  for  Swaim 


34.  Roberto  Gerosa 


Breuer's  Bauhaus  Ausstellum 
rlin  sofa,  1931,  from  Unit 
Bauhaus  Furniture  Resource 


Gen-it  Thomas  Rietveld's 

Utrecht  sofa,  1933, 
from  Atelier  International 


38.  Michael  Tavlor  Desiims  "  '),:'&3liM&i* 


39.  Patrlcl 


nternational 


Florence  Knoll's  1954 
settee  from  Knoll 


Charles  and  Ray  Eames's 

Soft  Pad  sofa,  c.  1976, 

from  Herman  Miller 
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42.  Adam  Tihany  for  the  Pace  Collection 


44.  Dialogica 


48.  Goodman  Charlton  Design 


45.  Rohert  A.  M.  Stern 
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Webbing  woven  on  the 

underside  of  the  sofa 

:ts  as  a  base  for  springs. 


Springs  are  anchored  A  layer  of  muslin  is 

and  adjusted  to/^g?  tacked  owr  cattle  hair 

create  a  level  surface.  stuffing  and  burlap. 


A  band-tilled  down 

pad  is  pinned 
over  a  scroll  arm. 


Upholstery  fabric  is  cut 

from  patterns  specially 

made  for  each  sofa. 


A  seamstress  stitches 
a  seat  cushion. 


The  back  upholstery 

panel  is  sewn  with 

a  curved  needle. 


The  final  step:  out- 
fitting the  base  with  an 
elaborate  silk  fringe. 


GTHE 


Still  widely  available 
to  collectors,  the 


parlor  walls  offer 


popular  tasM  and 
of  a  country  where 
every  mountain  traii 
and  city  street  seeme 
to  lead  toward 
boundless  horizons 


?*Q 
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Vlighly. redwoods  dwarfed  by 
lowering  granite  cliffs  enhance 
he  panoramic  scope  of  an  1873 
ihromolilhograph  of  seven- 
mile-long  Vosemite  Valley 
issued  bv  the  Boston  firm  of 
Charles  H.  Crosby  &  Co. 
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LLOF  A  SUDDEN,  ROUND  ABOUT  1880,  YOUNG  MISS 

Cynthia  White  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  found 
herself  unbetrothed  when  she  lost  her  fiance  to 
mental  collapse.  In  a  kind  of  fit  of  Victorian 
sublimation,  she  decided  to  raise  funds  for 
building  an  observation  tower  on  nearby  Mo- 
hawk Mountain  that  would  afford  a  panoram- 
ic vista  of  the  countryside.  The  lookout  was 
finished  in  time  for  a  Fourth  of  July  opening 
in  1883.  People  drove  from  miles  around  to 
picnic  at  the  summit.  Bands  plaved,  speeches 
were  delivered.  Most  of  all,  there  was  the 
view:  north,  south,  east,  and,  on  a  clear  dav, 
west  to  the  Catskills.  Church  spires  looked 
like  tatting  spindles,  farms  like  patchwork  quilts.  The 
clouds  seemed  close  enough  to  touch. 

Not  every  nineteenth-century  American  could  emu- 
late Miss  White.  But  many  could  and  did  buy  panoramic 
prints.  Among  the  most  popular  art  forms  in  a  nation 
hungry  for  images,  particularly  of  itself,  panoramic  en- 
gravings, woodcuts,  lithographs,  and.  by  the  1840s, 
chromolithographs  took  up  much  of  the  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  ink  and  reams  of  paper,  thousands  of  lithograph- 
ic stones,  and  hundreds  of  printing  presses  utilized  by 
artists  and  craftsmen  to  spin  out  an  American  iconogra- 
phv,  to  chart  every  detail  of  American  life. 

In  aristocratic  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  topographical  canvases  had  often 


served  to  spread  a  gentleman's  country  estate  out  befoi 
him.  Over  here,  a  full-steam-ahead  printing  industi 
and  a  distribution  system  of  magazine  premiums,  trave 
ing  salesmen,  furniture  dealers,  religious,  cultural,  an 
fraternal  organizations,  and  advertising  made  mass-pr 
duced  images  available  to  everyone.  The  all-encompas 
ing  nature  of  panoramic  prints  seemed  to  produce  th 
ultimate  democratic  art. 

Their  format — a  hilltop  or  bird's-eye  view — got  a  lot  c 
its  inspiration  from  the  circular  panoramas  that  Joh 
Constable  reported  were  "all  the  rage"  in  Georgian  Lor 
don.  American  artists  embraced  the  wide-angle  view 
point  as  eminently  suitable  for  capturing  the  specia 
qualities  of  the  American  landscape — its  vast  empt| 
spaces,  its  staggering  grandeur,  its  breathlesslv  growinj 
cities,  the  promise  of  what  lay  beyond  the  horizon. 

Earlier  views  tended  toward  the  hilltop  perspectivJ 
and  were  frequently  originated  bv  well-known  artists! 
After  the  Civil  War  the  vantage  point  was  higher  and  thd 
purpose  more  cartographical,  and  handwork  all  buj 
gave  way  to  steam-powered  chromolithographv.  Bel 
cause  technology  made  the  prints  so  numerous,  sorru 
can  now  be  had  for  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  But  rare 
historically  significant  or  artistically  top-notch  ones  fete 
as  much  as  $10,000.  An  image  may  appeal  for  person; 
reasons:  if,  perhaps,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  (the  sketchies 
of  propositions  on  endless  plains  in  an  1870  print),  is  you 
hometown  or  you  honeymooned  at  Niagara  (in  Robe 
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The  point 
was  to 
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the  same 
old  sights 
of  Europe 
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By  taking  a  vantage  point  even  higher  than  the  family  overlooking  New  York  harbor  from  their  rooftop  perch, 
New  York,  from  Brooklyn  Heights,  an  1836  aquatint,  gives  the  sense  of  sweep  for  which  such  prints  were  admired. 


Havell's  1845  aquatint,  strolling  couples  only  have  eyes 
for  each  other).  But  the  prints  also  simply  evoke  a  time 
when  they  hung  in  elaborate  frames  on  parlor  walls, 
were  bound  into  leather  volumes  for  Eastlake  chair  trav- 
elers, cropped  up  in  newspapers,  or  welcomed  custom- 
ers into  the  humblest  business  establishments. 

anoramic  prints  rolled  out  an  American  way 
'  of  seeing,  a  pattern  of  acquisition  and  expan- 
sion, gentle  cultivation  and  cruel  Manifest 
Destiny,  the  abutment  of  nature  and  culture 
where  forests  ended  and  fields  began.  Some  are  more 
than  two  feet  across.  They  were  windows  onto  unfolding 
history.  The  cozy  geometry  of  ,4  View  of  Bethlehem,  drawn 
by  a  member  of  the  community  founded  by  the  Moravi- 
an brotherhood  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1740s,  sings  out  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  sect  in 
bright  reds  and  greens  and  yellows. 
Like  so  many  panoramas,  this  print 
seems  to  be  entertaining  an  art  histori- 
cal drop-in,  a  busy  farmer  reminiscent 
of  the  plowman  in  Brueghel's  Fall  of  Ic- 
arus, just  as  Saenredam  comes  to  mind 
in  panoramic  takes  on  eighteenth-cen- 


tury Albany  or  a  Paulus  Potter  animalscape  appears  t< 
have  landed  in  an  1856  lithograph  commemoratint 
Thomas  Jefferson's  architectural  genius.  View  if  the  I  rm 
versify  oj  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  and Monticello. 

The  point,  however,  was  to  distinguish  the  scenes  cho 
sen  from  the  same  old  sights  of  Europe.  Take  Yosemitt 
Valley  (as  Congress  did  in  1864,  making  it  state  park 
land):  its  seven  miles  of  plunging  gorges,  sky-scraping 
cliffs,  and  sequoias  dwarfed  in  perspective  all  workec 
their  wav  into  an  1 873  chromolithograph,  complete  with 
romantically  mournful  Indians. 

Our  received  notions  of  a  frontier  nation  make  us  for- 
get that  cities  were  just  as  important  as  wilderness.  Some 
2.500  separate  urban  views,  the  nineteenth  century's 
version  of  3-D,  Sensurround,  and  1MAX,  helped  city 
dwellers  get  a  handle  on  their  surroundings.  Thev  were 
maps  pumped  up  like  balloons      (Continued  on  page  120) 

The  air  the  printmakers  breathed  was 
optimism.  Many  of  their  images  were 
idealized,  as  much  anticipations 
of  progress  as  documents  of  reality 
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English  artist  Francis  Samuel  Marry*  first  visited  San  Francisco  during  the  1850  fire.  Returning  a  year  later, 
^   he  drew  the  panorama,  above,  lithographed  in  London,  to  record  the  city's  rapid  reconstruction  fi^u-: 
Man-made  wonders  were  as  attractive  to  panoramic  printmakers  as  natural  ones .  Rtchmond.fr om  the  Hill  above  the 
Waterworks  by  George  Cooke,  commemorates  hydraulic  marvels  built  along  the  James  River  in  the  1830s. 


vi  orm 


The  restrained  color  scheme  is  boldly  offset  by  valanced  curtains  of  French  chintz  in  astern  that  "keeps  the  eye 


small  bouquets  of  roses  arranged  in  French  silver  beakers  low  enough  to  encourage  conversation  across  the  table. 


Table 

extends  an  invitation  to  seven  amino 

Manners 

rooms  where  entertaining  aooa  jrienas  is 

FOR  THE 


allwaiiis  a  hieasanreo 


9U  Jnarm 


>/ 


araoii  cmrainick 


Nineties 


?ool  tables,  piles  of  books,  and  yesterday's  mail  all 
nave  a  tendency  to  make  their  way  into  the  dining 
'oom.  But  purists  who  aren't  pressed  for  space  keep 
hese  nongustatory  distractions  at  bay.  What  they  favor 
s  a  place  where  the  practical  and  the  fanciful  meet  to 
zelebrate  the  ritual  of  feasting.  As  the  examples  on 
wese pages  show,  creating  a  successful  dining  room  is 
above  all  a  matter  of  indulging  personal  taste. 


[ust  back  from  years  in  Paris,  the  couple  who  own  this  Connecticut 
dining  room  adopted  a  pale  French  palette  to  lend  simplicity  and 
sophistication  to  a  formal  country  setting.  Hitchcock  chairs — "exactly 
what  you'd  expect  in  this  room,"  says  the  wife — are  unexpectedly 
paired  with  a  1920s  Italian  table  spatter-painted  a  faux  granite  that 
harmonizes  with  the  walls  and  with  a  collection  of  creamware. 
Homesick  for  the  polished  stone  floor  they  left  behind,  the  couple 
hired  a  decorative  painter  to  replicate  a  traditional  French  pattern. 
Primed  with  off-white  porch  paint,  the  existing  oak  boards  were 
then  painted,  stenciled,  sponged,  and  glazed.  Details  see  Resources. 


"The  idea  was  to  create  an  ethereal  space,"  savs  designer 
John  Saladino  of  the  serene  neoclassical  dining  room 
in  his  Connecticut  house.  The  walls — painted  a  Benjamin 
Moore  pale  matte  blue  spiked  with  red — cloak  the  room 
in  a  soft  lavender-tinged  light.  A  19th-century  Marseilles 


quilt  draped  on  the  table  provides  an  equally  subtle  bacl 
drop.  ("If  wine  is  spilled,  it's  not  a  big  deal — we  just 
get  out  the  club  soda.  The  next  morning,  we  bleach  the 
quilt  in  the  sun.")  Having  a  round  dining  table  is  crucia 
to  Saladino:  "I  like  the  fact  that  people  aren't  locked 
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The  dining  room 
is  possibly  the  only 
place  in  our  lives 
where  we  still  have  a 
sense  of  ceremony. 

— -J\WN  SALADINO 


into  talking  just  to  the  person  on  either  side  of  them. 
Everyone  is  equal  at  a  circular  table;  it's  very  American. 
And  to  ensure  that  his  guests  feel  comfortable  enough 
to  linger,  he  chose  cushioned  tub  chairs  of  his  own 
design  and  covered  them  in  a  "frosty  platinum"  fabric. 


,r 
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Saladino's  delicate  lavered  place  settings  display  onlv  the 
merest  hints  of  color  and  pattern.  Soup  bowls  and  plates 
in  celadon  and  lilac  rest  on  beaded  silver  chargers. 
For  flatware  he  freelv  mixes  pieces  from  four  services. 


^S 
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"Chemical  beakers  make  ideal  dining  table  vases,"  says 
Saladino.  "In  a  room  without  a  chandelier,  their  long 
necks  provide  a  nice  vertical  accent,  and  since  you  can 
see  through  the  glass,  thev're  not  distracting.  With  onl\ 
four  tall  flowers,  you  have  an  elegant  arrangement." 
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I  let  art  provide  the  color  in 
my  dining  room,     —johncheim 


Gallerv  director  John  Cheim 
treats  his  cavernous  New 
York  loft  as  a  showcase  for 
contemporary  art.  "No 
pattern,  no  wallpaper,  no 
ornamentation,"  are  the  rules 
in  the  dining  area,  above, 
where  the  walls  are  white,  tht 
floor  is  a  seamless  glossy  gra) 
and  the  flatware,  a  potential 
distraction,  is  neatlv  bundled 
in  white  linen.  The  1950s 
Robsjohn-Gibbings  dining 
table  and  chairs,  like  the  flea 
market  finds  around  them, 
were  chosen  for  minimal  line? 
that  don*t  compete  with  the 
main  attractions  of  the  room: 
canvases  bv  Martha  Diamond, 
at  left,  and  Jiri  Georg 
Dokoupil.  A  screen  with  1940 
frosted  plastic  sheeting  blocks 
the  view  of  Cheim's  exercise 
room  without  blocking  the 
natural  light.  Left:  The  vibran 
ceramic  and  glass  forms 
grouped  at  the  center  of  the 
table  make  flowers  unnecessar 


ji  napKin  pia 


L..g,  I  go  around  my  apartment  gathering  things  from  my  collections  to  put^on  the  table,"  says  man-about- 
n  Jerome  Zipkin.  The  Spode  urn  usually  rests  on  a  bedroom  armoire,  the  Meissen  bird  migrates  from  the  living  room 
),  and  Michael  Ayrton's  acrobats  tumble  in  from  the  entrance  hall.  The  idiosyncratic  mix  also  includes  a  pair  of  Waterford 
ising  bowls  filled  with  freesia,  which  pick  up  the  yellow  of  Coalport  plates.  Another  Zipkin  touch:  a  carafe  at  each  place. 
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I  chose  pale 
peach  because 
it's  a  great 
neutral — 
everything 
looks 
wonderful 
against  it. 

—Carroll  Petrie 


"We  moved  to  this  apartment 
from  the  one  downstairs 
because  it  gave  us  a  much 
bigger  dining  room,"  explains 
New  York  philanthropist 
Carroll  Petrie.  For  a  couple 
who  likes  to  live  with  art  and 
antiques  scaled  to  another 
era,  space,  as  Carroll  Petrie 
says,  "is  the  most  precious 
thing."  With  her  husband, 
Milton,  she  uses  their 
sit-down  portrait  gallery  for 
tete-a-tete  breakfasts  as  well 
as  dinners  for  fifty — a  feat 
achieved  by  removing  all 
furniture  except  the  Regency 
center  table,  which  is 
supplemented  with  three 
additional  tables  and  fifty 
bamboo  chairs  brought  up 
from  the  basement.  David 
Anthony  Easton  associate 
John  Christensen  emphasized 
the  airiness  of  the  room 
with  light  peach  walls  and  a 
trompe  l'oeil  sky  overhead.  He 
set  off  the  windows  with  silk 
swag  and  jabot  half  curtains — 
"an  Empire  treatment," 
says  Christensen,  "that's  grand 
without  looking  heavy" — 
and  lined  them  with  balloon 
shades  of  yellow  silk  that 
"make  the  room  seem  sun- 
washed  even  on  cloudy  days." 
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Start  with  strong  basics — modernist 
chairs,  an  inviting  sofa,  a  solid  table- 
and  then  go  to  town  with  color. 


-Laura  Ba 


I  In  a  corner  of  their  New  York  loft,  designer  Laura  Bohn  and  construction  manager  Richard  Fiore  created  a  raised 
dining  platform,  opposite,  that  has  what  she  calls  "a  bright  animated  look."  Bohn  and  partner  Joseph  Lembo  chose 
a  massive  wood  and  stone  table  of  their  own  design  to  anchor  the  space.  "The  fact  that  the  table  has  a  solid 
jbase  makes  the  chair  legs  look  less  chaotic,"  explains  Bohn,  who  likes  to  offer  a  variety  of  seating  possibilities.  A 
(staunch  advocate  of  sofas  in  the  dining  room — "They  add  color,  weight,  warmth,  and  a  place  to  accessorize" — she 
continually  revamps  with  slipcovers,  draped  fabrics,  and  festive  pillows.  Above:  The  hard  surface  of  the  flamed 
granite  tabletop  is  offset  by  straw  mats  that  "cushion"  Wedgwood  Drabware  plates  and  Victorian  silver  goblets  and 
flatware/ A  cobalt  bottle  of  mineral  water  at  each  place  provides  a  jolt  of  color.  The  ever-changing  centerpiece 
frequently  consists  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks  decorator  Paul  Siskin  made  from  firehose  nozzles. 


"Dining  rooms  should  be  cozy, 
not  palatial,"  says  fashion  designer 
Bill  Blass.  Disliking  the  unwieldy 
proportions  of  his  Manhattan  dining 
room,  he  enlisted  Chessy  Rayner 
and  David  Barritt  of  MAC  II  to  help 
transform  his  library,  opposite,  into  a 
gentlemanly  preserve  ideal  for 
dinner  parties.  Adhering  to  an 
understated  palette  of  browns  and 
beiges  enhanced  with  a  bit  of 
black,  they  bleached  the  paneled 
walls  and  hung  a  pair  of  17th- 
century  French  trompe  l'oeil 
paintings  of  maps  which  mirror 
the  warm  tones  around  them. 
Blass's  small  round  table  is  ideal  for 
four  but  can  seat  as  many  as  eight 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  top 
camouflaged  by  a  white  tablecloth. 
Distracting  flowers  are  placed  well 
away  from  the  eating  area.  Instead, 
hurricane  lamps  provide  simple 
centerpieces  and  keep  candle  warmth 
to  a  minimum.  "A  cool  temperature 
is  crucial,"  says  Blass.  "People 
forget  that  candles  generate  heat." 


On  a  group  of  Louis  XVI 
German  chairs,  above,  Blass 
paired  an  18th-century 
neoclassical  linen — 
"a  French  or  English  fabric 
I  kept  for  twenty  years 
before  finding  the  perfect 
use  for  it" — with  a  trim 
contemporary  check.  Right: 
He  was  thrilled  to  discover 
plates  that  echo  the  fluting 
on  the  vintage  linen.  Set 
with  unadorned  crystal  and 
silver,  the  table  epitomizes 
his  idea  of  tailored  luxury. 
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Copper  wire  from  ABC 

Carpet  &  Home,  NYC 

(212)473-3000. 


samples 

JL_  By  Amy  Taran  Astley 


Tole  from  Briger  Desk 
for  stores  (212)  517-44: 


Philippe  Starck's 

anodized  aluminum 

basket/stool 

from  Modern  Age,  NYC 

(212)477-2224. 


Painted  pine  from 

Adrien  Linford,  NYC 

(212)289-4427. 


Fretted  mahogany  by 
Chelsea  House- 


Port  Royal;  for  dealers  r*r,l  1  11 

(704)867-5926.         1  he  latest  wastebaskets 


are  full  to  the  brim 


with  decorative  detail 


Tole  by  London-Sagalyn; 
for  stores  (212)  242-0557. 


Galvanized-steel  wire  I 
Mottura;  for  stores 
(800)  257-5300. 


English  brass-lined 

vellum,  c.  1890,  from 

Sentimento,  NYC 

(212)245-3111. 


Tole  from  Charlotte 

Moss  &  Co.,  NYC 

(212)772-3320. 


Painted  metal  by 
Fornasetti,  to  the  trade 
Norton  Blumenthal,  N^ 

(212)752-2535. 


/      A    -/ 
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Crested  English  coal  bucket 

from  the  Uncommon 

Market,  Dallas 

(214)871-2775. 


Cherry-trimmed  woven 

rush  from  Robert  Homma 

William  Lipton,  NYC 

(212)593-4341. 
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Tradition 


Continued  from  page  44)  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  room  is  the  copper- 
Itced  mahogany  mantel  that  wraps 
Iround  a  wall  and  into  the  den,  which 
fiares  the  see-through  fireplace.  The 
ppper  glows  even  without  flames. 
IWe  ask  everyone  who  comes  in  to 
|)uch  it,"  says  Bentley.  "We  want  that 
atina."  The  curve  of  the  living  room's 
luestone  hearth  anticipates  the  curve 
If  the  bowed  wall  of  windows  in  the 
en.  The  husband  wanted  the  warmth 
f  wood  here,  and  BLS  obliged  with 

ncnfold  wainscoting.  "It's  an  arts  and 
J  ° 

jrafts  solution,"  explains  LaRosa. 

'That's  the  most  interesting  period  for 


me — 1890  to  1920 — when  the  culture 
was  changing  from  agrarian  to  indus- 
trial, Victorian  to  modern." 

The  modern  version  of  the  hearth  is 
the  television,  so  the  architects  set  the 
TV  in  the  fireplace.  Their  wit  shows  in 
a  fire  screen  that  also  pulls  across  the 
TV  screen.  "Once  you've  made  this 
semicircular  shape,  try  to  furnish  it," 
says  Bentley  wryly.  They  solved  that 
problem  with  built-ins  placed,  for  ex- 
ample, right  where  you'd  want  to  put  a 
drink.  "One  thing  we're  good  at  is  mak- 
ing livable  rooms,"  notes  Salaskv.  They 
left  architecture  school  die-hard  mini- 
malists, but  soon  learned  that  uncom- 
fortable austere  rooms  don't  survive. 

The  master  bedroom  is  painted  a 
soothing  cream.  The  fireplace  is  lined 


with  Carrara  marble,  and,  again,  the 
mantelpiece  pulls  across  the  wall  like 
an  abstract  line  unifying  everything  be- 
neath it.  Built-in  shelves  hold  family 
photos  and  talismans,  within  reach  yet 
composed.  A  window  seat  tucked  into  a 
corner  beckons.  The  architects  insert 
moldings  into  stock  windows  to  give 
them  more  presence.  "If  you  pay  atten- 
tion even  to  stock  items,  you  can  get 
them  to  add  up  to  something,"  says 
Bentley.  Sconces  throughout  the 
house  are  made  of  standard  parts  with 
custom  rice  paper  shades. 

"This  house  represents  ten  years  of 
our  firm's  work,"  says  LaRosa.  "Ten 
years  of  looking  and  reacting."  It's 
spare,  idiosyncratic,  yet  sensible.  It's  a 
BLS  production,  from  start  to  finish.  A 


rrand  Room 


Continued  from  page  62)  to  the  libraries 
It  the  Frick  or  the  Cooper-Hewitt  or 
he  Met  to  read  about  anything  that  in- 
erests  me.  Recently  it's  Islamic  art.  It 
hanges.  I  have  my  moods." 

I  Carolina's  parents  had  to  leave  Ven- 
■zuela  after  the  coup  of  1958.  She  was 
)orn  in  Miami  but  grew  up  in  Paris, 
where  her  family  moved  when  she  was 
hree  months  old.  She  studied  art  his- 
ory  at  the  Louvre,  then  came  to  New 
York  in  1981,  took  a  job  at  Christie's, 
ind  did  an  internship  at  the  Metropoli- 
an Museum.  Later  she  was  hired  by 
(the  International  Foundation  for  Art 


Research  to  catalogue  the  contents  of 
churches  in  the  Peruvian  Andes.  "It 
was  hard  work.  It  was  such  a  beautiful 
country,  but  the  poverty  and  the  filth 
and  the  food  ..."  She  shudders.  "It  was 
disgusting — and  also  scary  because 
Sendero  Luminoso  was  on  hand.  Then 
you  arrived  in  villages  where  no  one 
even  speaks  Spanish  and  saw  the  work. 
The  Indians  of  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  centuries  were  given  prints 
of  paintings,  and  thev  copied  them  in 
their  own  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  An- 
des, suddenly  you  come  across  these 
amazing  baroque  things.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  beautiful  it  is." 

A  tone  of  nostalgia  creeps  into  her 
voice.  Carolina  Irving  has  a  quality  of 


sadness  about  her — an  elegant,  fragile, 
almost  elegiac  sadness.  She  is  not  exact- 
ly a  scholar,  and  she  is  not  exactly  a  soci- 
ety beauty,  and  she  is  not  exactly  an 
artist.  She  is  not  quite  Venezuelan,  and 
she  is  not  quite  French,  and  she  is  not 
quite  American.  She  is  not  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  she  is  not  really  of  the  past.  In 
some  sense  she  brings  together  the  best 
of  her  many  worlds,  but  sometimes  she 
seems  to  yearn  for  a  clarity  and  simplic- 
ity of  nationality  and  purpose  that  she 
has  perhaps  never  had.  The  overflow- 
ing ashtrays  and  the  Formica  table — it 
is  almost  as  though  she  had  tired  of 
perfection,  but  wouldn't  know  how  to 
escape  it.  Then  she  laughs  again  and 
brings  the  world  back  to  order.  A 


!Van  Day  Truex 


'(Continued  from  page  75)  cooking  him- 
fjself:  oeufs  brouilles,  sausage,  Thom- 
as's corn  cakes,  and,  for  dessert, 
applesauce  with  sour  cream.  Often  the 
?meal  was  served  on  his  favorite  Drab- 
fware  faience  (beige,  of  course),  which 
he  persuaded  Wedgwood  to  start  mak- 
ing  again  and  which  was  always 
warmed  under  running  water  before 
the  food  was  plated.  These  dinners  in- 
dulged what  John  Pierrepont,  Truex's 
friend,  financial  adviser,  and  executor, 
recalls  as  his  "shy  and  reserved  side,  his 
surprising  need  for  privacy."  His  vora- 
cious interest  in  "people  who  lived 
well,"  as^Pierrepont  puts  it,  was  satis- 


fied on  as  many  nights  of  the  week  as  he 
liked  at  the  tables  of  Rockefellers,  As- 
tors,  and  Mellons.  Parties,  openings, 
and  travels  were  all  assiduously  docu- 
mented for  his  own  use  in  scrapbook 
after  scrapbook. 

The  rhythm  of  Truex's  life  slowed  in 
1967  when,  continuing  with  Tiffany's 
under  a  more  limited  agreement,  he 
chose  to  live  part  of  the  year  in  Pro- 
vence. George  O'Brien,  who  had 
worked  at  The  New  York  Times  as  home 
news  editor,  was  handpicked  by  Truex 
to  take  his  place,  but  by  1978  the  ar- 
rangement had  frayed.  O'Brien  quit, 
he  later  said,  after  both  men  acknowl- 
edged the  futility  of  two  people  doing 
what  was  in  effect  the  samejob.  Having 
accepted  Walter  Hoving's  offer  to  re- 


sume his  full  stewardship  at  Tiffany's, 
Truex  moved  back  to  New  York  and 
signed  on  John  Loring  as  his  associate. 
Their  understanding  was  that  when 
the  time  came,  Loring  would  succeed 
him.  After  five  months  back  at  the 
store,  dining  at  home  alone,  Truex 
died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Two  years  before,  he  had  used  a  cer- 
emony at  Parsons  establishing  a  chair 
in  his  name  to  advance  his  belief  that  all 
students  of  design  should  put  off  being 
"creative"  for  as  long  as  possible  and  in- 
stead give  time  to  examining,  absorb- 
ing, and,  most  of  all,  being  "provoked" 
by  the  past.  "Our  formative  years 
should  last  forever,"  he  said.  Truex 
was  seventy-two.  "I  feel  I'm  just  begin- 
ning to  know  a  little  something."  A 
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American  Landscape 

(Continued from  page  104)  into  architec- 
tural verisimilitude. 

The  air  the  printmakers  breathed 
was  optimism,  meaning  that  many  of 
their  images  were  idealized,  as  much 
anticipatioi  •  of  progress  as  documents 
of  existing  reality.  An  1851  view  of 
Washington  projects  itself  into  the  fu- 
ture. 1  he  Capitol  has  wings  that 
weren't  completed  for  another  sixteen 
years;  the  porch  encircling  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  never  materialized. 

Because  thev  were  not  uncommonl) 
intended  to  sell  real  estate  or  attract  im- 
migrants, citv  panoramas  were  occa- 
sionally deceptive,  the  "Glengarry 
Glen  Ross"  come-ons  of  their  day. 
Around  1858  a  young  Boston  Brah- 
min, John  James  Ingalls.  fell  for  a.  shall 
we  sav,  charitable  view  of  Sumner, 
Kansas.  The  print,  he  was  forced  to 


write  his  father  once  he  got  out  west, 
was  a  "chromatic  triumph  of  litho- 
graphed mendacity."  Other  panora- 
mas distanced  themselves  more 
delicately  from  actuality.  In  the  1849 
View  of  Sutter's  Mill  and  Culloma  Valley 
woodland  beauty  and  an  elegiac  ten- 
derness miniaturize  the  site  of  the  Gold 
Rush  where  miners'  shacks  and  tents 
are  barelv  noticeable. 

High-booted  gold  diggers  are  more 
in  evidence  on  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco recorded  bv  the  English  adven- 
turer Francis  Samuel  Marrvat  only  a 
year  after  the  city  was  devastated  bv 
Fire.  The  panoramic  mode  and  the  im- 
pression that  there  are  more  ships  in 
the  harbor  than  rebuilt  houses  on  the 
burned-over  land  makes  for  a  lonely 
edge-of-the-world  quality.  Nonethe- 
less. Marrvat  was  impressed:  if  Ameri- 
cans could  perform  this  kind  of 
phoenix  act.  thev  could  do  anything. 

American  know-how  and  industrial 


miracles  were  touted  in  Philadelphia  a 
the  Centennial  International  Exposi 
tion,  which  also  made  gutsv  claims  foi 
American  culture.  Prints  were  classec 
with  painting  and  sculpture  inside  tht 
Art  Gallery  shown  in  Bird's  E\e  Vieu 
Centennial  Buildings.  At  the  189:' 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi-, 
cago,  prints  were  lumped  in  with  in- 
dustrial arts.  The  heyday  of  panora 
mas  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Decorating 
tastes  had  outgrown  the  naively  gran- 
diose spectacle,  cities  were  changing  » 
fast  viewmakers  couldn't  keep  up  with 
them,  the  age  of  flight  was  about  to  lili 
cameras  into  the  sky. 

Still,  a  century  later,  a  chord  is  struc  k 
when  Thelma  and  Louise  take  their  fi- 
nal, panoramic  leap  into  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Just  beyond  the  horizon  li-i- 
ger  these  panoramic  views  of  the  nine-, 
teenth  century — open-mouthed, 
hi  >pef  ill  pictures  of  everything  that  was 
new.  and  then  some.  A 


California  Rustic 


(Continued  from  page  81)  Long  Beach, 
California,  takes  pride  of  place  above 
the  living  room's  French  limestone 
mantel.  Sunflower-yellow  damask  cur- 
tains diffuse  the  davlight.  casting  a 
warm  glow  on  the  white  walls. 

The  windows  overlook  decades-old 
gardens  Amanda  and  Corbin  have  re- 


arranged as  lush  borders  next  to  lawns 
where  the  three  bovs  can  plav.  A  use- 
less hillside  has  been  terraced  to  create 
a  sunbathing  deck,  a  kitchen  garden, 
and  an  orchard  of  citrus,  peach,  apple, 
and  plum  trees.  The  retaining  walls 
are  of  California  sandstone. 

Amanda  savs.  "I  love  this  house  be- 
cause it  calls  other  places  to  mind  even 
though  we're  still  very  much  in  Los  An- 
geles. But.  vou  know."'  she  adds,  "it 


wouldn't  be  difficult  for  us  to  move  on 
to  something  else."  She  and  Corbin 
cannot  resist  the  challenge  of  the  next 
house.  When  asked  what  that  might  be. 
Amanda  has  a  ready  answer:  "A  funk) 
shingled  farmhouse  with  a  couple  of 
guest  cottages,  somew  here  on  the  East 
Coast."  It  will  have  to  wait.  For  now. 
she  and  Corbin  arealreacb  concentrat- 
ing on  rebuilding  the  old  mas  they  re- 
cently bought  in  southern  France.  A 


Field  of  Vision 


(Continued from  page  70)  the  house,  next 
to  a  little  orchard  of  peach,  pear,  and 
quince,  as  if  it  really  were  a  kitchen  gar- 
den. "I  did  not  want  it  too  close  to  the 
house  because  I  didn't  want  to  get  ob- 
sessive about  weeds,"  says  Schinz,  who 
notes  that  she  is  "neurotically  tidy." 
Contour  plowing  transforms  a  distant 
hill  into  a  pile  of  bold  black  and  green 
slices:  the  field  dii  ec  tl\  behind  the  gar- 
den is  watermarked  with  the  silkv 
stripes  of  the  ha\  mower;  cylindrical 
bales  lie  in  a  row  up  by  the  driveway. 
The  neatness  of  agricultural  pattern  is 
everywhere  in  this  landscape,  and  it 
sets  the  tone  for  the  garden.  After  the 
effect  of  the  First  blast  of  scintillating 
color  subsides,  one  notices  the  cordu- 


roy textures  of  rows  of  lettuce,  the 
rhvthm  of  rows  of  beans,  and  the  feath- 
ers of  asparagus  and  carrots  among  the 
yarrow  and  sea  lavender. 

Schinz's  tidiness  became  geometry 
here:  she  quartered  the  space  with 
Milestone  paths  and  set  four  grape- 
wreathed  arbors  at  regular  intervals  on 
the  north-south  cross  axis.  The  corners 
are  pegged  down  with  apple  trees, 
which  provide  a  little  shade  and  a  verti- 
cal note  in  this  horizontal  garden.  "I 
get  mv  bearings  from  the  fence,"  she 
says  about  the  low  post-and-rails  that 
bound  the  four  beds.  Outside,  three 
and  a  half  foot  deep  borders  form  the 
garden  perimeter,  planted  with  that 
luxuriant  abandon  Schinz  has  learned 
from  gardens  like  Rosemary  Verey's 
and  Robert  Dash's.  "I  collect  ideas  and 
plants  with  my  camera." 


The  colors  are  her  own.  She  snorts 
about  the  recent  fashion  in  America 
for  so-called  English  gardens,  saving. 
"I've  always  been  against  that  damn 
pink  and  blue — it's  too  academic — a 
good  garden  always  has  something 
else,  even  though  the  idea  comes  across 
as  pink  and  blue."  Indeed,  though 
there  is  a  lot  of  pink  and  blue  here,  it  is 
sparked  w  ith  scarlet  phlox,  a  cherry  lily 
edged  with  white,  an  incandescent!) 
pale  bladder  campion.  A  single  purple 
gladiolus  stands  among  the  Miscanthui 
sinensis  'Zebrinus'  in  what  she  calls  the  I 
"coincidental  bed"  to  the  east  where  I 
she  puts  plants  she's  not  sure  of  yet. 

Lnder  the  flood  of  color,  there  is  a 
grid  of  common  sense  as  well  as  geome-  I 
try.  The  site  is  perfect:  ideal  drainage,  I 
enough  w  ind  exposure  to  prevent  mil- 
dew.  enough  shelter  in  the  bow  1  of  hills 
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Where  to  find  it 


Ci  TENTS 

tt 6  Glass-beaded  mirror,  screen,  at 

liqueAunentis,  Paris  (1)  42-?  1-04-34 

-E 
Pi'!;  38  Dominique  Aurientis  jewelry,  at 
ft'dorf  Goodman,  NYC  Plates  and  goblets, 
fcjores  call  Dominique  Aurientis,  Pans  (1 )  42- 
>  1-34  Silver-plated  candelabra  on  table,  at 
line  Baudinet,  NYC  (212)  684-4475; 
Hinique  Aurientis  (see  above)  Table,  chairs, 
yj-plated  candelabra,  at  Dominique  Aurientis 
(si above).  Dominique  Aurientis  napkin  rings, 
$lea,  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
T  .DITION  TAKES  A  NEW  PATH 
Pjjs  42-49  Architecture  and  decoration,  by 

If  ley  LaRosa  Salasky,  NYC  (212)  255-78?7 
C  trading,  by  Franco  Brothers,  Greenwich 
H)£69-399?  Landscape  design,  by  Bilhe 
C Jen,  NYC  (212)  431-9265.  43  Lier  linen  for 
C  fains,  to  the  trade  at  Roger  Arlington,  for 

■Looms  (?1?)75?-5?88  44  Custom 

idehers  fabricated  by  Wainland's,  Windsor 
c'irs,  fabricated  by  Warren  Chair  Works,  both 
digned  by  BLS,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  BLS 

Hp  above)  46-47  Japanese  Armour  linen/wool 
t;  ic  on  sofa  front,  Armstrong  linen/wool  fabric 
c  Wa  side,  to  the  trade  at  Hinson  &  Co  ,  for 

•jLrooms  (212)475-4100  Saint  James  club 

Sir  in  foreground,  Fairfax  cotton/polyester 
(  nille  on  arched  chair,  to  the  trade  at 

Inghia,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  Pompeii 
v  ose/cotton/linen  damask  on  chair  in 
1  'ground,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland, 

tfphowrooms  (212)  688-6121   Custom  rug,  to 

■erfrom  Elizabeth  Eakins,  NYC  (212)  628- 

H>0.  Clery  rayon/acrylic/cotton  floral  tapestry 
i  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Old  World  Weavers,  for 

llwrooms  (212)  355-7186  48  Brodene  cotton 


:quard  on  chair,  Les  Vendanges  cotton  toile 
)  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for 
owrooms  (212)  752-2890.  Wool  challis  for 
irtains,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for  showrooms 
01 )  438-8444  49  Velours  Gascogne  cotton/ 
en  velvet  on  chair  and  ottoman,  to  the  trade 
i  Clarence  House  (see  above)  Rug,  similar  at 
,  J  Hakimian,  NYC  (212)  371-6900  by  appt 
onecraft  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for 
jiowrooms  (212)  752-9000  Yorke  cotton/rayon 


chenille  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878 
GRAND  ROOM  FOR  A  FAMILY 
Page  59  Sofa  bed,  by  Robert  Couturier,  to  order 
from  Robert  Couturier,  NYC  (212)  570-2570 
Striped  viscose/silk  (#1859)  fabric  on  sofa  bed, 
to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland,  for 
showrooms  (212)  688-6121 
VANDAYTRUEX 

Page  73  Bamboo  sterling  flatware,  $365  4-pce 
place  setting,  from  Tiffany  &  Co  .  for  information 
(800)  526-0649  75  Dionysos  crystal  decanters, 
by  Baccarat  for  Tiffany  &  Co..  $310  Ige,  $220  sm, 
from  Tiffany  &  Co  (see  above). 
CALIFORNIA  RUSTIC 
Pages  76-83  Architecture,  by  Cory  Buckner. 
AIA.  Malibu  (310)  457-9840  76-77  Custom  6- 
foot  loose  cushion  sofa,  buttoned  chair,  to  order 
from  George  Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs,  for  dealers 
(212)  226-4747  Climbing  Rose  cotton  on  sofa, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms, 

(212)  752-2890  Arabella  chintz  on  buttoned 
chair,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-4488  Custom  antique 
linen  pillow  on  buttoned  chair,  to  order  at 
Ireland  Pays,  2428  Mam  St .  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90405,  (310)  396-5035  78  Lantern,  by  Vaughan, 
to  order  at  Ireland  Pays  (see  above)  79 
Curtains,  gilded  ash  curtain  poles,  tiebacks. 
and  rings,  to  order  at  Ireland  Pays  (see  above) 
Custom  Quilters  table,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
Richard  Mulligan-Sunset  Cottage.  Los  Angeles 

(213)  650-8660  Chairs,  at  Gazebo  Antiques,  Los 
Angeles  (213)  658-71 10  80-81  Custom  pillows 
on  sofa,  pine  curtain  pole  and  rings,  to  order 
from  Ireland  Pays  (see  above)  Carreaux  cotton 
for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Nobilis  &  Fontan,  for 
showrooms  (908)  464-1 1 77  Leaf  cotton  on  sofa. 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  82 
Monochrome  Roses  on  Oyster  linen/cotton  fabric 
on  chaise,  at  Bennison  Fabrics.  NYC  (212)  941- 
1212  Cross-handle  faucet  set,  bathrack  with 
mirror  (#68028).  single  towel  rail  (#68020),  all 
by  Czech  &  Speake.  at  P.  E  Guerin.  for  dealers 
(212)  243-5270  by  appt  Luke  cotton  for  blinds, 
from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection,  for 
stores  (212)  642-8700  Blinds,  to  order  at  Ireland 
Pays  (see  above)  Mirror  frame,  similar  at 
Richard  Mulligan  (see  above)  83  Napoleon 
Stripe  cotton  for  cushions,  to  the  trade  to  order 
at  Clarence  House  (see  above) 

THE  COMFORTS  OF  MODERNISM 
Pages  86-87  Jerusalem  screen,  by  Fornasetti. 
to  the  trade  at  Norton  Blumenthal,  NYC  (212)  752- 
2535  89  Miss  Balu  table,  by  Philippe  Starck  for 
Kartell  for  stores  (212)477-3188  90  Acrobat 
screen,  lamp,  ashtray,  all  by  Fornasetti.  similar 
to  the  trade  at  Norton  Blumenthal  (see  above)  91 
Desk,  by  Jean  Prouve,  similar  at  Galerie  Jousse 
Seguin,  Paris  (1 )  47-00-32-35 
ALL  ABOUT  SOFAS 

Page  94  1 .  Clipper  settee,  by  Alan  Buchsbaum 
with  Marc  I'ltalien  for  Dennis  Miller  Assocs  , 
$5,575,  to  the  trade  at  Dennis  Miller  Assocs  .  for 


showrooms  (212)  355-4550;  shown  in  Colonnade 
mohair  viscose,  to  the  trade  at  Pollack  &  Assocs  . 
for  showrooms  (212)  627-7766  2.  Egg  woven 
leather  sofa,  by  E  N  T  ,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor 
Larsen,  for  showrooms  (212)  674-3993  3. 
Cambridge  woven  rattan  sofa,  shown  with  2- 
piece  cushion,  to  the  trade  at  Palecek,  for  dealers 
(800)  274-7730  4.  Manhattan  sofa,  shown  in 
Gollut  linen,  $7,000  COM.  from  George  Smith 
Sofas  &  Chairs,  for  dealers  (212)  226-4747  5. 
Regency  bamboo  sofa  (#5052-71),  by  Mark 
Hampton  for  Hickory  Chair,  shown  in  English 
chintz  (#806-94).  from  Hickory  Chair,  for  dealers 
(704)  328-1801  6.  Rhoda  cotton  toile  3-seat  sofa, 
by  Alexis  de  La  Falaise,  $5,000  COM,  at  Cour 
Inteneur,  Pans  (1)  42-77-33-10  7.  Cotton  duck 
upholstered  daybed,  by  Jasper  Morrison  for 
Cappelhni,  for  stores  (212)  675-1 155  8.  PAD 
cotton  velvet  sofa,  by  Didier  Gomez  for  First  Time, 
$3,995.  at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  NYC  (212)  473- 
3000  9.  Cake  sofa,  by  Totah  Design,  COM,  for 
dealers  (213)  467-2927  10.  Ah  velvet  sofa,  by 
Aldo  Cibic  for  Ferlea,  $6,000.  to  the  trade  at  Pucci 
International,  NYC  (212)  219-0142  Classic 
sofas:  Argyle  Set  3-seat  sofa,  by  Charles  Rennie 
Mackintosh,  from  Cassina,  $4,185  COM,  to  the 
trade  at  Atelier  International,  for  showrooms  (800) 
645-7254  Robie  3  2-seat  cherry  sofa,  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  from  Cassina,  $8,590  COM.  to  the 
trade  at  Atelier  International  (see  above)  Palais 
Stoclet  3-seat  sofa,  shown  in  Vienna  leather,  by 
Josef  Hoffmann,  $6,875,  from  ICF.  for  showrooms 
(800)237-1625.  Page  95  11.  Kyoto  sofa,  by 
Michael  Graves  for  Arkitektura,  $3,345  COM. 
from  Arkitektura,  for  dealers  (212)  334-5570, 
shown  in  Borghese  cotton,  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  12. 
Louis  sofa,  by  Arel  Design,  $2,650,  at  Neotu, 
NYC  (212)  982-0210  13.  English  sofa  (#5S).  by 
Manette  Gomez  for  Gomez  Assocs  ,  $6,500 
COM,  at  Gomez  Assocs  .  NYC  (212)  288-6856 
ext  15  14.  Brummel  2V?-seat  settle,  shown  in 
Bellecour  viscose/modacrylic.  $3,100.  to  the 
trade  at  Osborne  &  Little,  for  showrooms  (212) 
751-3333  15.  Indian  Summer  sofa  with  chrome 
back-handle  and  casters,  by  Jean-Charles  de 
Castelbaiac  for  Ligne  Roset,  shown  in  Christina 
cotton,  from  Ligne  Roset,  for  dealers  (212)  685- 
2238  16.  Montecito  sofa,  by  John  Saladino. 
$6,500  COM,  to  the  trade  at  Saladino  Furniture, 
NYC  (212)  838-0500  17.  Alexandra  sofa 
(#6376),  from  the  Mario  Buatta  Collection  tor 
John  Widdicomb,  $4,525  COM,  from  John 
Widdicomb,  for  dealers  (616)  459-71  73  18.  High 
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Arm  Modern  sofa,  slipcovered  in  denim,  at 
Shabby  Chic.  Santa  Monica,  NYC,  San 
Francisco,  19.  Monterosso  sofa,  by  Leonardo 
Volpi  for  Edra,  to  order  at  Repertoire,  Boston, 
Modern  Living,  Los  Angeles;  SEE.  NYC  20. 
Aspen  chaise  with  back,  by  Shelton,  Mindel  & 
Assocs ,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  NYC 
(212)  674-3993  Classic  sofas:  Prairie  white  oak 
settle  (#89-220)  b\  Leopold  Stickley,  shown  in 
Grade  E  Stickley  ■:  brie  (#733-3),  $3,612.  from  L 
&J.G  Stickley  for  dealers  (315)  682-5500 
Bauhaus  '  F51  3-seat  suede  sofa,  by 

Walter  1,6.140,  to  order  from  Unit  7301 

Bauhau:  ,  :urniture  Resource.  Los  Angeles  (213) 
933-8391   Lota  sofa  with  lacquered  wood  side 
cases,  by  Eileen  Gray,  from  Palazzetti,  for  stores 
(212)  832-1 199.  Government  House  "Scroll"  sofa 
with  walnut  legs,  by  Edwin  Lutyens,  $6,900, 
from  Arkitektura.  for  dealers  (212)  334-5570 
Page  96  21 .  Balillo  sofa,  by  Antonio  Citterio  for 
B&B  Italia,  shown  in  Arpada  cotton,  $4,123,  from 
B&B  Italia,  for  dealers  (800)  872-1 697  22.  Fla  Fla 
sofa,  by  Martine  Harle,  $3,650,  at  Neotu,  NYC 
(212)  982-02 1 0  23.  Bankers  Series  wood-frame 
tufted  sofa,  by  Ward  Bennett  for  Bnckel  Assocs., 
$7,055  COM,  to  the  trade  at  Brickel  Assocs  ,  for 
showrooms  (212)  688-2233.  24.  Bridge  Lounge 
sofa,  by  Ward  Bennett  for  Geiger  International, 
COM,  to  the  trade  at  Geiger  International,  for 
showrooms  (800)  444-8812  25.  Butterfly  sofa, 
shown  in  Ultrasuede  with  African  Leopard 
Ultrasuede  pillows,  by  Vladimir  Kagan  for 
Directional,  for  dealers  (919)  841-3209  26.  RL 
2000  leather  sofa  with  Eagle  River  wool  cushions, 
by  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection,  $7,074,  for 
stores  (212)  642-8730.  27.  Wild  Style  couch  with 
steel  base  and  hand-painted  fabric,  limited 
edition,  to  order  from  Ferra  Erni  Gil,  Brooklyn 
(718)  599-3289  28.  Taormina  wrought-iron/ 
bronze/silk  daybed,  by  Garouste  and  Bonetti, 
limited  edition,  $9,600.  at  Neotu.  NYC  (212)  982- 
0210.  29.  Steel  campaign  bed/settee,  by 
Shannon  &  Jeal  for  Pierre  Deux,  $3,385  COM, 
shown  in  Souleiado's  Caroline  cotton,  from  Pierre 
Deux,  for  dealers  (914)  747-41 1 1  30.  Caned 
daybed,  $6,500  COM,  to  order  from  Robert 
Couturier,  NYC  (212)  570-2570  Classic  sofas: 
LC/2/3  3-seat  sofa,  by  Le  Corbusier,  from 
Cassina,  $6,145  COM,  to  the  trade  at  Atelier 
International,  for  showrooms  (800)  645-7254 
Barcelona  leather  daybed,  by  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  from  Knoll,  for  dealers  (800)  445-5045 
1930  3-seat  leather  sofa,  by  Jean-Michel  Frank, 
from  Ecart  International,  $1 1 ,850,  to  the  trade  at 
Pucci  International,  NYC  (212)  219-0142  Aalto 
steel-frame  sofa  bed,  by  Alvat  Aalto.  $3,612, 
from  ICF,  for  showrooms  (800)  237-1625.  Page 
97  31.  Paddington  sofa  with  loose  seat  and  back 
cushions,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Tarlow-Melrose 
House,  for  showrooms  (213)  651-2202  32.  Sligo 
loveseat,  by  Anthony  P  Browne  for  DAPHA, 
COM,  to  the  trade  at  DAPHA.  for  showrooms 
(800)  284-4063.  shown  in  Candy  Stripe  cotton, 
from  Waverly,  for  information  (800)  423-5881 . 
33.  Tongue  2-seat  sofa  with  extension  in  back, 
by  Nigel  Coates,  from  Palazzetti,  for  stores  (212) 
832-1 199  34.  USO  18  A/B  sofa,  slipcovered  in 
cotton,  by  Roberto  Gerosa  at  Claiborne  Gallery, 


NYC.  for  other  stores  (212)  475-3072  35.  Rue  du 
Bac  sofa,  by  Andree  Putman,  $6,400,  to  order  at 
Neotu,  NYC  (212)  982-0210  36.  Ogee  sofa,  by 
John  Hutton  for  Donghia,  COM,  shown  in  Palazzo 
rayon  taffeta,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia,  for 
showrooms  (800)  366-4442  37.  Sofa  (#F899),  by 
John  Mascheroni  for  Swaim,  shown  in  velvet 
paisley,  $5,629,  to  the  trade  at  Swaim,  for 
showrooms  (919)  885-6131  38.  Schiaparelli  sofa, 
$5,053  COM,  to  the  trade  at  Michael  Taylor 
Designs,  for  showrooms  (415)  558-9940  39.  2- 
seat  sofa,  by  Patrick  Naggar  for  Arc  International, 
$3,850  COM,  to  the  trade  at  Arc  International,  for 
showrooms  (800)  272-4685  40.  Big  Mama  3-seat 
sofa,  by  Massimo  losa-Ghmi  for  the  Moroso 
Collection,  from  Vitra,  for  dealers  (800)  338-4872 
Classic  sofas:  Bauhaus  Ausstellung  Berlin  F40 
nickel-plated  leather  sofa,  by  Marcel  Breuer, 
$5,965,  to  order  at  Unit  7301  Bauhaus  Furniture 
Resource,  Los  Angeles  (213)  933-8391   Utrecht 
sofa,  by  Gernt  T  Rietveld,  from  Cassina,  $5,225 
COM,  to  the  trade  at  Atelier  International,  for 
showrooms  (800)  645-7254  Settee,  by  Florence 
Knoll,  shown  in  Ebro  wool/perlon.  from  Knoll,  for 
dealers  (800)  445-5045  Soft  Pad  aluminum- 
frame  leather  and  teak  sofa,  by  Charles  and  Ray 
Eames,  from  Herman  Miller,  $7,902,  for  dealers 
(616)  772-3661   Page  98  41.  CuB-a  leather 
loveseat,  $8,075,  to  the  trade  at  Dakota  Jackson, 
for  showrooms  (212)  838-9444  42.  Marnie 
leather  loveseat,  by  Adam  Tihany  for  the  Pace 
Collection,  $7,500,  from  the  Pace  Collection,  for 
showrooms  (718)  721-8201  43.  Sister  Margaret 
canvas  sofa  with  leather  cushions,  by  Paul 
Matthieu  and  Michael  Ray  for  Ecart  International. 
$9,350.  to  the  trade  at  Pucci  International,  NYC 
(212)  219-0142  44.  Oscar  cotton  velvet  sofa,  by 
Monique  &  Sergio  Savarese,  $3,200,  at  Dialogica. 
NYC  (212)  966-1934,  Los  Angeles  (213)  951- 
1993  45.  Campus  leather  sofa  (#5269-30),  by 
Robert  A  M  Stern,  $2,270  COM,  to  the  trade  at 
HBF,  for  showrooms  (704)  328-2064  46.  Burton 
sofa,  COM,  shown  in  Vicomte  Gold  linen,  pillows 
in  Versailles  Gold  linen,  to  the  trade  at  Nancy 
Corzine,  for  showrooms  (310)  559-9051   47.  Red 
felt/fiberglass  sofa,  by  Zaha  Hadid,  at  Plan 
Venise,  Pans  (1 )  42-77-64-88  48.  Madame  X 
leather  sofa,  by  Goodman  Charlton  Design,  at 
Modern  Living.  Los  Angeles;  Repertoire,  Boston, 
SEE,  NYC  49.  Upholstered  sofa  with  tufted  seat 
and  back  (#6897-89),  by  Betty  Shernll  for  the 
McMillen  Collection,  from  Baker  Furniture,  for 
dealers  (616)361-7321   50.  The  Anneberg  sofa, 


shown  in  Biarp  stain-resistant  cotton,  $695,  fro 
IKEA,  for  information.  East  Coast  (412)  747-07 
West  Coast  (818)  842-4532.  51.  Venetian  3-se<j 
sofa,  $4,700  COM,  to  the  trade  at  Robert  Metzt 
Furniture  Designs,  NYC  (212)  371-9800;  showr 
Castellamonte  bemberg  velvet,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-28! 
52.  Bocca  polyurethane  sofa,  by  Studio  65,  fro 
Gufram,  for  stores,  Turin  (123)  346567  Page 9 
Custom  furniture,  to  the  trade  to  order,  from 
Thomas  De  Angelis  &  Co.,  NYC  (212)  620-019 

TABLE  MANNERS  FOR  THE  NINETIES 
Page  106  Geranium  chintz  for  curtains,  to  the 

trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-2890  Creamware,  similar  at  Schuyler  Fieli 
Antiques,  (203)  966-6851  by  appt  Hampton 
knives  and  forks,  from  Tiffany  &  Co  ,  for 
information  (800)  526-0649  Mirror,  c   1850, 
similar  at  Deborah  Witherspoon  of  Antiques 
Unlimited  of  Darien.  Danen  (203)  655-5133. 
Pelmets,  c  1860,  similar  at  Michael  Trapp 
Antiques,  West  Cornwall  (203)  672-6098  107 
Decorative  painting  of  floor,  by  Karen  Lukas, 
NYC  (212)  628-7210  108-09  Decoration,  by 
John  F  Saladino,  NYC  (212)  752-2440  Tulip 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Saladino  Furniture.  NYC 
(212)  838-0500  Viola  viscose  fabric  for 
slipcovers,  by  Zimmer  &  Rohde,  to  the  trade  at 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for  showrooms  (212)  674 
3993  Marly  bowl  and  dinner  plate,  by  Raynau 
Ceralene,  at  Baccarat,  for  stores  (800)  /77-010dh' 
110  Robsjohn-Gibbings  table  and  chairs,  simil, 
at  Stuart  Parr,  NYC  (212)  431  -0732  by  appt.  11^Li 
13  Decoration,  by  John  Christensen  of  David 
Anthony  Easton,  NYC  (212)  486-6704.  Nanda 
Devi  silk  warp  print  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  a 
Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838- 
7878  Imberlme  Caserta  linen/cotton  striped 
damask  on  chairs,  Cluny  galloon  and  fringe  o 
chairs,  Taffetas  Raye  silk  on  two  sofa  pillows, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  114 
15  Design,  by  Lembo  Bohn  Design  Assocs., 
NYC  (212)  645-3636  Contracting,  by  Richard 
Fioreof  B  F  I  .  NYC  (212)  736-4063  Custom 
granite/wood  table,  $7,500,  to  the  trade  at  Lemt  :,■ 
Bohn  (see  above)  Anziano  maple  veneer/steel 
chairs,  by  John  Hutton,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia, 
for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  Upholstery,  by 
Flam  Assocs.,  NYC  (212)  665-3140  Cybele 
nylon/polyester  fabric  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen  (see  above).  Spotlight, 
c  1 945,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Ann  Morris 
Antiques,  NYC  (212)  755-3308.  116-17  Chairs, 
c   1 790,  similar  at  Arne  V  Schlesch,  NYC  (212) 
838-3923  Carre  Landeis  linen/cotton  woven 
check  on  chair  backs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above)  Hurricane  lamps,  to  the 
trade  at  John  Rosselli,  NYC  (212)  772-2137 

TIMELESS  ROOMS 
Page  124  Decoration,  by  Albert  Hadley  of 
Pansh-Hadley,  NYC  (212)  888-7979 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  the  "Shells"  arti*  S 
for  November,  the  folly  on  page  1 78  is 
the  seventeenth-century  shell  room  at 
Woburn  Abbey  in  Bedfordshire,  not 
the  "classical  grotto  hall"  at  Sanssoucl 
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:ld  of  Vision 


ttprevent  damage.  No  railroad  ties  in 

t\  garden — "Many  old  ones  are  filled 

wji  preservative  that  eventually  leach- 

e'lato  the  soil  and  kills  plants,"  ex- 

pms  Sthinz,  who  uses  unadulterated 

Hr-by-four-inch  timbers  to  edge  the 

llders.  Her  plantings  shift  all  the 

ti  b  both  because  she  loves  change  and 

b  ause  experience  is  her  teacher. 

"lie  west  border  is  for  August:  that's 

«,m  we  sit  outside  the  most  and  we 

c;  see  the  garden  from  the  porch." 

,  walk  through  the  garden  reveals 

v  the  most  sophisticated  ideas  have 

n  worked  out  in  simple  materials. 

example,  cinder  blocks  laid  flush 

h  the  grass  form  the  so  often  forgot- 

mowing  strip  which  eliminates 

jrs  of  edging.  Schinz  insists  she 

ws  only  the  most  ordinary  plants. 

ging  by  the  highest  standards,  this 

rue,  if  one  goes  along  with  the  de- 

iption  of  "ordinary"  given  by  that 

■at  English  gardener  Margery  Pish, 

o  called  the  perfect  cottage  garden 

nts  "good-tempered  and  pleasing." 

ere  are  plenty  of  biennials  and  an- 

als,  such  as  hollyhocks  and  white 
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pansies  and  nasturtiums,  many  self- 
sown  and  others  grown  from  seed  by 
the  gardener,  a  welcome  though  only 
occasional  presence.  Easy-to-grow 
herbs  such  as  borage  and  mint  sprawl 
on  the  walks.  The  perennial  range  is 
broad  because  Schinz  constantly  ex- 
periments— there  is  always  the  horizon 
of  "the  love  that  strikes  next." 

In  the  first  chapter  of  The  Education 
of  a  Gardener,  Russell  Page,  one  of  her 
great  inspirations,  wrote,  "I  know  that 
I  cannot  make  anything  new.  To  make 


a  garden  is  to  organize  all  the  elements 
present  and  add  fresh  ones,  but  first  of 
all,  I  must  absorb  as  best  I  can  all  that  ! 
see,  the  sky  and  the  skyline,  the  soil,  the 
color  of  the  grass  and  the  shape  and  na- 
ture of  the  trees.  .  .  .  Such  things  show 
the  limitations  of  a  site  and  limitations 
imply  possibilities." 

"You  do  very  well  by  concentrating 
your  efforts,"  says  Schinz,  filling  her 
garden  rectangle  with  all  that  she  can 
grow — and  the  frame  of  her  camera 
with  the  distilled  experience.  A 
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Me  a  decorator? 
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I  love  it! 


// 


f  "Widowed  in  my  thirties,  with  a  young  family  to  bring 
up,  an  office  job  just  wasn't  for  me.  I  thought  of  becoming 
a  decorator  because  the  hours  wouldn't  tie  me  down  - 
but  how  to  get  started?  The  Sheffield  Home-Study 
Course  helped  me  find  a  new  life.  Today  I'm  independent 
- 1  love  my  work  -  and  my  children  are  proud  of  me." 

-  Mary  S.,  Lakewood,  N.Y. 

Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


HAVEN'T  YOU  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours? 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a 
corner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  decorating  problem,  you  may  have 
the  potential  for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim- 
ming with  opportunity  You  can  start  your 
own  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours  —  part-time  or  full-time  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful 

You   have  entree   to  glamorous   show- 
rooms and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world 
of  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

What  Sheffield  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new 
training  program  expressly  designed  for 
study  in  your  spare  time  No  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  skills  are  necessary  to 
quality  for  enrollment. 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail  You  also  receive  '  Listen-and- 
Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
Its  like  having  a  private  tutor  at  home 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

You  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating  You  then 


move  step  by  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement, 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  You  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  showrooms  and  get 
top  discounts 

You  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
which  you  work  on  at  home  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  decorator  reviews  them  and 
then — speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape — offers  specific  tips, 
ideas,  and  friendly  advice  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School's  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  which  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail  There's  no  ob- 
ligation. No  salesman  will  call    >        i 
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Sheffield  School 
of  Interior  Design 

211  East  -tS  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001' 


For  free  booklet, 

call  Toll-Free 

800-45 1-SHEFF. 

Ask  for  Operator  113 

...oruiailcoiipon. 
Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

■  Dept.  HG13,  21 1  East  43  Street 
1      New  York,  NY  10017 

I      Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligator!  the 

■  full-color  booklet    Your  Future  in  Interior 
Decorating,  No  salesman  will  call 

Under  IK.  check  here  for  special  information 
I      Prim 
i      Name 
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Timeless  RoomI 

There  can  always  be  luxury  in  restraint. — alberthadley 

~  "  m^m\ 


DATE  1969     PLACE   New  Jersey  countryside 
DECORATOR  Albert  Hadley  of  Parish-Hadley 

CONCEPT    A  formal  reception  room  that  gracefully 
straddles  the  line  between  ease  and  urbanity.  Unifying 
grisaille  color  scheme  inspired  by  the  client's  striking 
mane  of  gray-streaked  black  hair. 
SETTING   A  salon  with  French  doors,  pilasters,  and 
moldings  salvaged  from  a  nearby  historic  house. 
ELEMENTS    Lean  antiques — as  well  as  a  dramatic 
gilded  sunburst  clock — and  classic  upholstered  furni- 
ture are  anchored  by  a  polished  dark  wood  floor. 
Aside  from  scatter  rugs  added  lor  winter  warmth,  ev- 
erything is  equally  appropriate  in  any  season. 
FLOOR  PLAN    Three  seating  groups  along  the  perim- 
eter are  each  composed  of  a  comfortable  sofa,  arm- 
chairs, and  a  col  lee  (able.  Regency  benches  define  the 


boundaries  of  the  clusters.  "This  is  a  room  arranged 
for  civilized  conversation,"  says  Hadley.  "Nothing 
ever  moves  because  everything  is  where  it  should  be." 
FABRICS  Chintz  patterned  with  black  roses  mirrors 
the  charcoal  hues  of  a  pair  of  18th-century  French 
painted  screens.  Pale  apricot  silk  on  a  Hepplewhite 
chair  and  powdery  yellow  silk  on  the  Regency  bene  lies 
soften  the  severe  palette.  Can  tains  are  made  of  quilted 
ivory  cotton  on  painted  poles.  No  frills. 
LIGHTING  Three  pairs  of  table  lamps  with  off-white 
paper  shades  supplement  natural  light.  "On  evenings 
when  candles  are  lit,"  says  Hadley,  "fire  dances  across 
the  gleaming  floor." 

DECORATOR'S  ASSESSMENT     A  grisaille  palette 
remains  the  essence  of  stylish  understatement." 

Details  see  Resources 
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most 


earn 


trust. 


st  me." 

e  could  only  take  everyone 
,'ir  word,  life  would  be  so 
simpler. 

j  could  believe  the  mechanic 
finds  something  to  fix  on 
car  that  you  didn't  even 
was  broken. 

u  could   relax   when   the 
•actor  promises  that  the 
deling  will  "definitely"  be 
ed  in  time  for  the  holidays. 
Id  you'd  never  have  to  worry 
It    financial     consultants 
||nmending  investments 
serve  their  interests 
than  yours, 
course,     there    are 
|)rable  people  in  every 
ssion;  the  problem  is 
||ng  them. 

hope  the  following 
at  least  let  you  know 
t  to  look  for  in  a 
icial  advisor, 
id  give  you  some 
ful  advice  on  choosing 
worthy  of  the  oppor 
y  to  earn  your  trust. 

invest  the  time  to  get 


to  know  you. 

'11  invest  your  money  as 
were  my  own." 
hiie  a  financial  advisor 
promises  you  this  may 
!  the  best  intentions,  at 
lential  Securities  we  hold 
different  philosophy. 
le  believe  your  money 
aid  be  invested  as  if  it 
i  your  money, 
/hat  are  your  financial 
Is   and   commitments? 
v  well  are  you  schooled 
inancing  your  children's 
Grandchildren's  education? 
your  retirement  provisions 
quate? 

.nd  what  of  your  tolerance  for 
?  Is  it  high,  low  or  none  at  all? 
i  financial   advisor   in   our 
csonville,  Florida  office  put  it 
y  well  recently:  "Our  clients' 
s  are  where  we  begin." 
b  this  end,  we  have  over  250 
dential    Securities    Branch 
ices  throughout  the  country, 


enabling  you  to  meet  with  our 
financial  advisors  one  on  one  (or, 
one  on  two  if  it's  a  joint  account). 
And,  working  with  us,  create 
an  investment  strategy  and 
financial  portfolio  that  meets  your 
personal  needs. 

We  invest  in  the  Financial 

Advisors  who  serve  you  and  the 

resources  that  serve  them. 

"I  know  more  about  investing 
than  you  do." 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  it 


can  take  as  little  as  four  months  to 
qualify  as  a  licensed  broker. 

Over  30,000  people  will  pass 
the  General  Securities  NYSE/NASD 
examinations  this  year  alone, 
giving  many  of  them,  in  their 
opinion,  a  license  to  hang  out 
their  shingle  as  a  Financial 
Advisor/Investment  Consultant/ 
Money  Manager,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But    consider    your    own 
profession  for  a  moment. 


Would  someone  with  as  little 
training  and  no  experience  be 
trusted  with  something  as 
important  as  your  financial 
well-being? 

Not  on  your  life,  right?  And 
not  on  our  reputation  either. 

To  become  a  Prudential 
Securities  Financial  Advisor 
requires  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
training.  We  invest  over  $100,000 
in  each  recruit's  training;  and  to 
help  attract  the  best,  we  offer 
one  of  the  best  compensation 
packages  on  Wall  Street. 
And  we  don't  send  our 

f-       rookies  into  the  field  to 
^1   practice  unsupervised. 
A       An  essential  part  of  our 
(     program  is  to  assign  each 
trainee  to  a  mentor,  a 
seasoned  professional 
with  an  average  of 
ten  years  experience 
under  his  or  her  belt. 
And  the  invest- 
ment in  Prudential 
Securities  Financial 
Advisors  doesn't 
end  there.  In  fact, 
it  never  ends. 

We  invest  for  your 
success  and  ours. 

1992,  we  invested 
million  in  technical 
pport  for  our  advisors 
d  committed  a 
her  $12  million  to 
oing  training  programs, 
the  return  on  our 
ments  in  client 
services  is  perhaps  the  most 
ing  one  of  all. 
ely,  that  our  clients 
return  to  us  time  and 
time  again  for  all  their  invest- 
ment needs. 

You  see,  at  Prudential  Securities 
we  not  only  invest  for  your 
success  but  for  ours  too. 

If  you  would  like  to  meet  a 
Prudential  Securities  Financial 
Advisor,  feel  free  to  call  1-800- 
654-5454  ext.  1566  or  drop  by 
one  of  our  offices. 

We  trust  you'll  find  the 
experience  very  rewarding. 

Prudential  Securities  (/fey 


©  1993  Prudential  Securities  Incorporated.  Member  SIPC. 
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the  Hollywood  Hills.  Page  116.  Above  right:  In  a  Beverly  Hills  house,  painted  foliage  links  the  dining  room  with  the  garden.  Page  j 
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producers  Dawn  Steel  and  Charles  Roven  return 
to  their  homestead  decorated  by  Michael  Smith 

Dana  Delany  Off-Camera  by  Pilar  Viladas  68 
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All  Across  Europe, 

As  The  New  Day  Arrives, 

SoDoWe. 


A*A 


Old  Cir\*  Center  Munich. 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


SWEDE  X 


SPAIN 


It  happens  in  London,  Paris  and  Madrid 

just  as  the  cities  start  to  stir.  In  Frankfurt,  Duesseldorf, 

Munich  and  Berlin.  In  Zurich  and  Milan. 

In  Glasgow;  Stockholm,  Brussels  and  Manchester. 

As  the  new  day  arrives,  so  do  we.  So  call  your  Travel 

Agent  or  American  at  1-800-624-6262  today  And  you 

could  be  landing  in  Europe  tomorrow  morning. 

AmericanAirlines 

Soniething  special  to  Ewxpe. 
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IK,  goes  shopping  in  L.A.  with  Lisa  Eisner,  above  left.  Page  48.  Above  renter:  At  the  Sassafras  Nursery,  a  'Climbing 
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DOUBLE  PERFORMANCE  POWE^ 


From  Lancdme,  Paris. ..skincare  for 
the  woman  who  defies  her  age. 

Introducing 

RENERGIE 

DOUBLE  PERFORMANCE  TREATMENT 

ANTI-WRINKLE  AND  FIRMNESS 

FOR  FACE  AND  THROAT 

Based  on  the  most  recent  findings  to  date,  Lancome 
research  is  now  able  to  provide  an  age  treatment  product  of 

impressive  potency.  A  formulation  that  has  proven  itself 
over  time,  in  its  dual  ability  to  discourage  the  signs  of  ageing. 

From  the  very  first  application,  Renergie  begins  to 

perform  its  parallel  functions,  providing  vital  help  for  both 

wrinkles  and  slackening  skin. 

Beyond  the  luxury  of  a  silky  creme,  its  performance  is 

substantiated:  The  appearance  of  diminished  wrinkles  and 

increased  firmness  for  face  and  throat. 


Renergie... A  powerful  alternative 
to  looking  your  age. 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  t<  >ll-fr<  t  •  i  umbers  of 
prestigious  adv<  rtisi  bi  lilding  and 

remodeling  furniture,  mishings,  and 

tabletop  markets.  C  jrther  information 

about  produi  I    and  services,  to  order 
brochuit  s, ".  iom  >n  store  locations. 

■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andi  nation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-982-3081 

Garland  800-25-RANGE 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-678-6889 

Jenn-Air  800-536^247 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

Sub-Zero  800-222-7820 
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FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Karges  Furniture  800-252-7437 

The  Knoll  Group  800445-5045 
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La  Barge  800-253-3870 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Arte  de  Mexico  800622-21 34 

Casablanca  Fan  Company  800-759-3267 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc.  800-272-2766 
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Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 

Kravet  800-648-KRAV 

L.L.  Bean  Home  &  Camp  800-221-4221 

Vanguard  Studios  800-532-9665 

Wamsutta/Pacific  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPT  K 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Fortunoff  800-937-4376 

Lenox  China  &  ( irystal  800-635-3669 
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Midwest  PAMELA  DOLBY    875  North  Michigan   \, ;,,,„.  Suit,-  3550,  '  hicago,  II  60611 

Detroit  LARRY  WALLACE    3250  West  Big  Beaver  Road,  Suite  233,  Troy,  Ml  (8084 

Los  Angeles  CONSTANCE  CUSICK  MACEDO    9100  Wihhin  Boulexmrd,  Bei'erl)  Hills,  <  \  90212 

San  Francisco  LYNN  VEAR     50  Francisco  Street,  Suite  115,  San  Francisco,  <  A  94133 

Hawaii  |AMES  PIVARNIK    122i>  A'Alapapa  Drive,  Kailua,  III  96734 

Italy  MARVA  GRIFFIN    viale  Montello  I  I.  20154  Milan 

British  HOI  SI-  &  GARDEN     Vogue  House,  Hanover  Square,  London  WIR  OAD 

Emuh  MAISON  .N  LARDIN     10,  boulevard  du  Monlpamasse,  75724  Paris  Cedex  15 

Italian  ( IASA  V(  M.I  t    piazza  Cast,-//,,  27,  20121  Milan 

Australian  VOGUE  LIVING    170  Pacifu  Highway,  Greenwich,  \  S.W.  2065 

Brazilian  CASA  VOGUE  BRASH.    Avenida  Brasil  1456,  (El'  01430-Jardim   \merica,  Sao  Paulo 

Spanish  CASA  VOGUE    Serrano  3.  28001  Madrid 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN   is  published  by  The  Conde  Nasi  Publications  Inc. 
Conde  Nast  Building,  350  Madison   \venue,  New  York,  NY  10017 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


i<r  large  color  portfolio  featuring  classic  McGuire  rattan  furniture 

id  the  seven  special  collections  send  $10.00  to  McGuire  HG2-93 

1  Vermont  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  Visit  a  McGuire 

bwro'om  with  your  interior  designer,  architect  or  furniture  dealer. 


Contributors  Notes 


MHMMHfliabiHMiM 

Pilar  Viladas,  Peter  Haldeman,  and  Jordana  Ruhland  are  HG's  tireless 

L.A.  triumvirate.  For  this  issue,  architecture  editor  Pilar  Viladas.  at  left, 
put  together  stories  on  the  lives  that  producers  Dawn  Steel  and  Charles  Roven 

and  David  Kirkpatrick  lead  away  from  their  studios  as  well  as  on  houses  bv 

architects  Frank  Israel  and  Brian  Murphy.  She  also  writes  about  actress  Dana 

Delany's  "spare  but  not  too  spare  hideaway."  Contributing  editor  Peter 

Haldeman — here  with  a  1961  House  cr  Garden  featuring  his  grandmother's  house 

on  the  cover — visits  photographer  Tim  Street-Porter  at  home,  reports  on 
the  current  enthusiasm  for  California  plein  air  paintings,  and  charts  a  new  social 

trend — downscaling.  Jordana  Ruhland  assists  Viladas  and  the  West  Coast 
editor  of  Glamour:  "My  davs  are  divided  between  sofa  stvles  and  skirt  lengths." 


Lynn  Freed 's  novels  set  in  herns 

tive  South  Africa  include  Hoi 

indznd  Th>  Bungalow,  publishel 
last  month  bv  Poseidon  Press  fJ 
H  G  she  writes  about  S  t  e  p  he 
Shubel's  "California  light-drive 
aesthetic."  Freed'*  home  base  is 
Victorian  cottage  in  Sonoma  whic 
was  the  birthplace  ol  vintner  Augui 
Sebastiani.  "From  mv  garden,  sb 
savs.  "I  can  watch  tourists  staggerin 
around  after  wine  tastings." 


Charles  Perry  is  a  rock  critic  turned 
restaurant  reviewer  whose  "News 
Bites"  appears  weekly  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Perrv  cowrote  Totally  Hot.',  a  col- 
lection of  peppery  recipes  from  around 
the  world,  and  is  at  work  on  a  history  of 
cooking  in  (  entral  Asia.  For  the  "Food" 
<  olumn  he  \  entui  es  into  dangerous  cu- 
linar)  territory,  the  southern  Califor- 
nia shopping  mall,  and  discovers 
"restaurants  that  can  contend  with  the 
vei  v  besi  in  L.A." 


Dorothea  Walker's  association  with  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications  began  in  1945, 
when  she  was  signed  on  as  a  columnist 
for  \'ogue.  For  four  decades  she  has  been 
contributing  behind-the-scenes  for  HC. 
from  spotting  young  design  talent  to 
overseeing  shoots.  (She  recounts  her  ex- 
periences in  a  lecture  called  "A  Gossipv 
Memo  on  Interior  Design.")  The  grand- 
daughter of  California  gold  rushers. 
Walker  lives  on  San  Francisco's  Russian 
Hill.  The  meadows  surrounding  her  Si- 
erra Nevada  ski  retreat  appear  in  the  fea- 
ture on  California  uildtlowers. 
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Sharon  Wick  is  a  contributing  edi-f 
tor  who  covers  all  of  northern  Cali-j 
fornia.  This  month  she  producedl 
the  story  on  decorator  Stephen  Shu- 
bel's Berkelev  apartment.  "Hi*  ap- 
proach is  so  unpretentious,  he  e\en 
slipcovers  gilded  furniture  in  ordi- 
nary cotton  duck."  Wick  lives  in  San 
Francisco  with  her  husband  and 
children  in  a  house  that   "made  it 
through  the  1906  earthquake  and 
every  subsequent  tremor." 
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Roche-Bobois.  The  value  of  style. 


Rare  natural 
materials  and  new 
technology  blended 
in  a  unique  design 
to  create  the 
Arcade  wall  system. 

Arcade  wall  system 
designed  by  L  Gorgoni. 
The  elements  are 
combined  with  two  arches 
in  mat  black  hand  rubbed 
lacquer  w  ith  indirect 
lighting.  The  lower  storage 
cabinets  are  in  satin 
finished  rare  pearwood... 
the  center  section  has  a 
glass  stand  that  rotates  to 
position  your  TV.  Extra 
thick  glass  shelves  are 
used  to  display  your 
special  collection. 


atalog.  please  send  s  W 
be  Bobois  (depl    w  \) 
ti/i^'tt  [venue  New  ) 
ilu  (reimbursed  with 
Upun  base) 


/w 


KOCH 
BOBOIS 


V 


I  W  YORK 
VERLY  HILLS 
RMINGHAM,  MI 
DSTON      • 


CHICAGO  HOUSTON 

COLOMBUS  LAJOLLA 

COSTA  MESA  MIAMI 

DENVER  MONTREAL 


PALM  BEACH 
PARAMUS,  NJ. 
PHILADELPHIA 
QUEBEC 


ROSLYN  HEIGHTS,  NY. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SCARSDALE 
SCOTTSDALE 


SEATTLE 
TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 
WASHINGTON,  DC. 


WEST  PORT 
WINNETK A.  II. 


PARIS  •  LONDON  •  HRI  SSELS  ■  (.1  NEVA  •  ATHENS  ■  BAR(  I  1  ON  A  •  ROTTERDAM  •  MEXICO  •  BUENOS  AIRt-S  •  TOKYO  •  Moll 


K 


.^'' 


</ 


m 


W 


CENTURY 


F     U      R      N 


T      U      R     E 


I  ui  information  and  the  resoun  e  nearest  you,  please  telephone  1-800-852-5552.  For  the  Capuan  Collection  catalog. 

send  $8  i"  <  entury.  P.O  Box  608,  Hickory,  North  Carolina  28603.  Showrooms  in  Chicago;  New  York  City; 

I  Illusion;  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point.  NC 
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HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NgW;^  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY 
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TWO         Y    E    A    R    S         0    F 


limple  act  of  leasing  a  Lincoln  Continental  can  now  help  satisfy  both  your  immediate  d 


esires  am 


long-term  fiscal  goals.  ■  With  the  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease,  a  modest  expenditure  affords  yoi 

pleasure  of  owning  one  of  the  world's  most  rewarding  luxury  sedans.  ■  Within  Lincoln  Continental's  f 

appointed  interior,  luxury  refinements  abound.  And  your  comfort  level  is  further  enhanced  by  ■ 

standard  driver  and  right  front  passenger  air  bag 

Supplemental  Restraint  System,* 


in  addition  to  standard  four-wheel  disc  anti-lock  brakes.  "Yet,  perhaps  you  will  admire  Continental 


m 


its  advanced  driving  systems.  ■  Continentals  air  suspension  and  electronic  transmission  are  controlk 


'Always  wear  you.  safet)  bell    **See  your  Lincoln  dealer  for  a  copy  of  this  limited  warranty   ***Certain  benefits  provided  by  Ford  Auto  Club.  Inc.  See  your  Lincoln  dealer  fi 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION  C^§>  Buckle  up— together  we  can  save  lives 


NT        GRATIFICATION 


ter.  Microprocessors  monitor  driving  conditions.  And  in  situations  requiring  greater  agility.  Continentals 
spension  firms  itself.  On  straightaways,  when  a  softer  ride  is  more  desirable,  the  suspension  relaxes,  as 
itinental's  electronic  transmission  smoothly  whisks  you  ahead.  ■  The  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease 
s  your  Continental  with  a  50,000-mile  bumper-to-bumper  limited  warrant         You're  also  protected  by 

the  Lincoln  Commitment,  which  includes  24-hour  roadside  assistance  and  the 


provision  of  a  loaner  car  at  no  extra  charge,  in  the  unlikely  event 


that  one  is  necessary.***  ■  For  more  information  on 


lable  Continental  leasing,  please  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Or  call  1  800  446-8888. 
■  With  the  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease,  you  needn't  delay  your  gratification  any  longer. 


LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 

WHAT  A   LUXURY   CAR   SHOULD   BE 


W  H  PI 

Scripted 

■BtV 

an)  .1  i  io\  n.miaii 
i  ,11  ves  a  message  on 


lmestone  and 


her  I 


Steel  tabic  (above). 


\l 


iKlcrn  l.ivin 


8125 


Melrose  Ave,  L.A. 
(213)  655-3898. 


Standing  Room  Only 

landblown  glass  bud 
vases  .md  metal  stands 
(left)  by  Bay  Area 
artists  Foi  Zinc  Details, 
906  Posi  St.,  San 
ran<  is<  o.  For  othei 
lores  (415)  346-1422. 


jpHiipUJi,  -tgpua'ampaa 


■    1 


"** 


500  Easy  Pieces  Hand-cut  marble 
mosaic   borders  and  insets  (above), 
to  order  at  Italian  Country,  8784 
Beverly  Blvd.,  L.A.  (310)  659-8822 


Scissorhands  II  Metal  t 
lonns  and  a  branch-han 
broom  (right)  at  Delaney 
( ■(>(  hran's  new  garden  sir 
Lumbini,  128  Texas  St., 
San  Francisco  (4  15)  863- 


Transplants 

Flower  shows 

inspired  by  the 

Royal  I  lot  u<  ultura 

So<  iety's  ( ihelsea 

extravaganza  open 

in  Ranc  ho  Palos 

Verdes,  ( lalifoi  nia 

Feb.  6-9,  and  Pain 

Beach,  Feb.  20-23 

Foi  information 

(212)  207-1774. 


Pick  Your  Spot  Italian  glass  plates  and 

bowl  (above)  mimic  tortoiseshell.  Available 

at  the  Ginsberg  Collection,  San  Francisco 

415)  621-6060;  Los  Angeles  (310)  854-1133 
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Deep  Seated  Brewster 
chair  (above),  in  tapestry, 
from  George  Smith  at 
Melrose  Place  Antiques, 
L.A.  (310)  274-0907.  For 
dealers  (212)  226-4747. 


* 


r  k  pa  r  i  s 

coast    plaza 


ondon  san   francisco  houston 

c  e  n  t  u'r  v    c  £  •'-  ■>'  e  '     /  ce  n  t  e  r 


dallas  palm    beachi 

i  l.o  a  1 1  o  encin  o|rii| 


Black  Gold 
Mozart  mirror 
in  black  and  olive 
paints  and  gold 
leaf,  carved  by 
Wendy  Mardigian, 
to  the  trade  at 
Initials,  8430 
Melrose  Ave.,  L.A. 
(213)653-6300. 


Lights!! 

Ron  Mann's 
wire  floor  and 

table  lamps 

(above)  with 
calfskin  shades 
are  available  at 

Limn,  457 
Pacific  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  (415) 

986-3884. 


Mollywood 

Molly  Mulligan 
(left)  supplies  tl 
stars'  houses  wi 
American  coun 
pieces,  to  the 
trade  at  Richar 
Mulligan-Suns 
Cottage,  8157 
Sunset  Blvd.,L 
(213)650-8660 


Notes 


^* 


Front  Row  Seat  Redwood  0  outdoor  sofa  and  metal 
topiaries  by  Brambles.  For  stores  (707)  942-0686. 


Footloose  Two  Berkeley 
artists,  S.  Carter  Keffury 

and  Anne  Kuest  of 

Lemonheads,  painted  the 

Y.  P.  Text  floorcloth  (right) 

on  cotton  duck.  For  dealers 

(510)524-3214. 


Bellissima  Venetian  pillows  (above)  in  hand-dyed  silk 
velvet  printed  on  13th-century  wood-block  presses,  to  the 
trade  at  Nancy  Corzine.  For  showrooms  (310)  559-9051. 
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All  the  exciting  things  happening  to  homes  are  by 


'Warner 


WALLCOVERINGS  •  FABRICS  •  BORDERS 

Through  interior  designers. 

The  Warner  Company,  108  S.  Desplaines,  Chicago,  IL  60606  •  Showroom:  6-134  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 

From  the  Ashland  Collection:  Top  sidewall:  CKM-6054  •  Border:  CKM-6034 
Sidewall  stripe:  CKM-6044  •  Back  sidewall:  CKM-6064  •  Fabric  :    FKM-6054 


COLLECTING 


Lasting  Impressionists 


77^  Kg7&/ 
s&7Z  glow 


. 


and  landscape  of  an  earlier  time 
in  California  plein  air  paintings 
By  Peter  Haldeman 


Last  springjoan  Irvine  Smith,  granddaughter 
of  the  largest  private  landowner  in  southern 
California  and  recent  beneficiary  of  a  quar- 
ter-billion-dollar buyout  of  his  development 
company,  made  known  her  plans  to  establish  a  muse- 
um for  her  rapidly  swelling  collection  of  paintings  by 
California  plein  air  artists.  (She  is  acquiring  between 
2,000  and  4,000  paintings  a  year,  depending  on  which 
dealer  you  ask.)  The  creation  of  the  Irvine  Museum 
represents  more  than  a  private  indulgence.  If  recent 
events  are  any  indication,  it  also  serves  the  public  inter- 
est: a  recession-proof  93  percent  of  lots  sold  at  But- 
terfield  &  Butterfield's  last  auction  of  California 
paintings;  plein  air  galleries  are  springing  up  here  at  a 
time  when  shutting  down  is  the  rule;  and  local  institu- 
tions of  every  size  have  sponsored  exhibitions  advanc- 
ing the  scholarship  and  popular  appeal  of  the  state's 
last  unofficial  school  of  landscape  painting. 

The  literature  remains  fairly  slender,  but  the  ac- 
counts that  exist  usually  begin  around  1915.  That  was 
the  year  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  an  enormous  art  fair  that  both 
affirmed  the  preeminence  of  impressionism  in  this 
country  and  announced  the  ascent  of  the  style's  West 


Coast  practitioners.  Landscape  artists  worked  happily  | 
in  California  before  and  after  the  vogue  for  impres- 
sionism, but  the  tradition  of  outdoor  painting  that 
flourished  here  in  the  first  part  of  the  century  was 
strongly  influenced  by  that  French  import.  If  they 
were  well  versed  in  short  feathery  brushstrokes,  how- 
ever, California  plein  air  artists  found  their  vernacu- 
lar. By  no  means  a  homogeneous  group — those  who 
settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  were  as  likely  to 
come  from  the  Midwest  or  Europe  as  from  San  Fran- 
cisco— they  shared  an  abiding  and  formative  passion 
for  the  western  terrain;  California's  Saharan  deserts 
and  snowcapped  mountains,  wooded  canyons  and 
rugged  coastline,  more  or  less  unique  vegetation  and 
climate,  and,  above  all,  light  carried  their  own  dictates. 
Loosely  organized  colonies  sprang  up  in  aesthetical- 
ly congenial  settings  like  Laguna  Beach,  whose  blue 
green  ocean,  rocky  coves,  and  eucalyptus-shaded  can- 
yons made  it  a  prime  plein  air  outpost.  For  Edgar 
Payne,  a  Missourian  who  had  painted  his  way  across 
Europe  and  most  of  the  United  States  after  leaving  the 

Edgar  Payne's  studio  was  in  Laguna,  but  he  was  drawn  to  the 

mountains,  where  he  was  photographed  painting  in  the  1 940s, 

above  left.  Above:  Sierra  Divide,  1921 ,  displays  his  bold  brushwork. 
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Spring 

catalog 

offer: 


FOR  ONLY  $6 

YOU  GET  OUR  500-PAGE 

CATALOG,  A  $6  MERCHANDISE 

CERTIFICATE  AND  A  GREAT 

CANVAS  TOTE. 

CALL  1  800  345-4500 

(TURN  PAGE  FOR  DETAILS) 

FROM  OUR  SPRING  CATALOG: 
RUG    $17.90 

CAT.  NO.  B67  611  1356T 

PILLOW   $15.00 

CAT.  NO.  C77  611  9327 

CHAIR  $249.00 

CAT.  NO.  C61  611  4207T 

ARMOIRE  $999.00 

CAT.  NO.  N61  611  4193F 

(INSIDE  THE  ARMOIRE;  QUILTS  FROM  $99.90, 
SHAMS  FROM  S19.90.  MATELASSE  FROM  $79.90) 


..,',>   .  /..v.'     -.mi 
aw 


Get  your  Spiegel  Spring  Catalog, 
a  $6  merchandise  certificate 
and  a  great  canvas  tote    lOt 
for  just  $©-  T& 

The  Spiegel  catalog  offers  everything  you're  looking  for.  Over  500  pages 
of  versatile  fashions  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  plus  home  decorating  ideas.  Exciting 
exclusives  you  won't  find  anywhere  else.  And  of  course,  24-hour  toll  free  ordering 
and  free  pick-up  of  returns.  For  real  value  at  reasonable  prices,  order  your 
Spiegel  Spring  Catalog  today. 

To  purchase  your  catalog  with  a  credit  card,  just  call: 

±  800  345-4500 


ASK  FOR  CATALOG  621 

Or  fill  out  the  request  coupon  below. 


Fruit  Print  Tote 

Cotton  Canvas 
15"Hx2llx5"W 


Please  send  me  the  new  Spiegel  Spring  Catalog,  fruit  print  tote,  and  my  complimentary  merchandise  certificate! 

I    I    Enclosed  is  my  check  to  Spiegel  for  $6,  applicable  to  my  first  Spiegel  purchase. 
]    Charge  $6  to  my:  Q   American  Express  Q  Optima  fj  MasterCard  ]  Visa 


Account  Number 


Expiration  Date 


City 


Zip 


Home  Phone  Number 


Signature 

So  we  may  serve  you  better,  please  indicate  your  interest  in: 

I    I     Women's  Sizes  14W  to  26W  O     Children's  Sizes  newborn  to  size  12 

Requests  received  after  March  15,  1993  will  receive  our  next  major  catalog.  Offer  not  good  outside  U  S.A  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery 


6006213 


)ISCOUNT 

Special  offer!  We  also  invite  you  to  open  a  Spiegel  FCNB  Preferred  ''  Charge,  the  best 
■__*  .'.  .,.• '_      way  to  shop  Spiegel.  Apply  today,  and  upon  approval,  you'll  receive  benefits  including 
no  annual  fee  and  20%  off  your  first  purchase  from  your  new  Spiegel  Spring  Catalog. 

Please  PRINT  all  answers  If  answer  is  "none",  print  "none". 
Social  Security  Number  is  required  for  processing  of  this  application 


Account  is  to  be  in  the  name  of:         []  Ms  ~J   Mrs  ]  Mr     (title  optional) 


I 


Day  Phone  Number 


Apt  No 

□  □ 

home  work 


Social  Security  Number 


Employer 


City 


Night  Phone  Number 


How  Long? 


Zip 

□ 


□ 


Employer's  City  and  State 

Total  annual  household  income  (all  sources).  You  need  not  supply  any  alimony,  child  support  or  separate  maintenance  income 
if  you  do  not  want  it  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  your  application 

□      $15,000  □     $25,000  □     $35,000  □      $50,000  □     $60,000+ 


Name  of  other  authorized  buyer 


Social  Security  Number 


ILLINOIS  RESIDENTS  ONLY  Residents  ot  Illinois  may  contact  the  Illinois  Commissioner  of  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  for  comparative  information  on  finance  charges,  fees  and  grace 
periods  at  —  State  of  Illinois,  CIP,  P.O.  Box  10181.  Springfield.  Illinois  62791  or  telephone  1  800-634  6452  OHIO  RESIDENTS  ONLY:  The  Ohio  law  against  discrimination  requires  that  all 
creditors  make  credit  equally  available  to  all  creditworthy  customers,  and  that  credit  reporting  agencies  maintain  separate  credit  histories  on  each  individual  upon  request.  The  Ohio  Civil 
Rights  Commission  administers  compliance  with  this  law  WISCONSIN  RESIDENTS  ONLY:  Wisconsin  law  provides  that  no  agreement,  court  order  or  individual  statement  applying  to  marital 
property  will  affect  a  creditor's  interests  unless  prior  to  the  time  credit  is  granted  the  creditor  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  court  order,  or  statement,  or  has  actual  knowledge 
of  the  adverse  provision. 

I  agree  to  the  credit  terms  disclosed  to  me  and  to  comply  with  all  terms  of  the  FCNB  PREFERRED'"  Charge  Agreement,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  me  with  my  credit  card  This 
Agreement  and  all  charges  to  the  account  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Oregon  and  applicable  federal  law  In  connection  with  this  application  and  future  extensions  of  credit,  you  may 
order  a  consumer  report  on  me  and  upon  my  request  you  will  inform  me  if  such  a  report  was  requested  and  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  consumer  reporting  agency  Finance 
charges  not  in  excess  of  those  permitted  by  law  will  be  charged  on  the  outstanding  balance  from  month  to  month  Applicant,  if  married,  may  apply  for  a  separate  account  This  application  is 

subject  to  approval  by  First  Consumers  National  Bank 
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Applicant  sign  here  Date 

There  are  costs  associated  with  the  use  ol  this  card  To  obtain  information  about  these  costs,  call  1  800  876-3262  or  write  to  First  Consumers  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  2650,  Portland,  OR 
97208  2650  FCNB  PREFERRED'"  Charge  is  available  to  Spiegel  customers  through  First  Consumers  National  Bank  ol  Portland.  Oregon 
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SHERLE  WAGNER 

HARDWARE. 

PURE  AND  CHASED. 

Every  glorious  detail  of  this  rare  hand-chased  collection  recalls  the 

long-lost  skill  and  artistry  of  a  more  opulent  age.  Each  piece 

is  finished  in  24-karat  gold  plate  with  your  choice  of  semi-precious  stones. 

While  hand-chased  hardware  is  virtually  a  lost  art,  it  may  be 

found  in  abundance  at  Sherle  Wagner.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 

send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 


SHERLE  WAGNER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 
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Austrian-born  Franz  Bischoff  exercised  his  talents  as  a  colorist  in  Emerald  Cove,  Carmel. 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago — too  stodgy — Laguna  was  a 
terminus.  It  was  in  the  studio  he  built  here,  a  primitive 
redwood  structure  with  a  fieldstone  fireplace,  that 
Payne  and  some  thirty  fellow  artists  formed  the  Lagu- 
na Beach  Art  Association  in  1919.  Like  his  associates  in 
Laguna,  Payne  made  day  excursions,  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, to  paint  the  coast  or  the  interior  countryside,  but 
he  is  best  known  for  his  monumental  depictions  of  the 
snowy  peaks  and  limpid  lakes  of  the  High  Sierras. 

William  Wendt — who  with  his  sculptor  wife,  Julia 
Bracken,  set  up  a  Laguna  studio  that  evolved  into  a  sa- 
lon for  younger  artists — is  generally  regarded  as  the 
preeminent  painter  of  his  time  and  place.  Another 
alumnus  of  Chicago's  Art  Institute,  Wendt  progressed 
technically  from  French-style  dashed  strokes  and  soft 
colors  to  a  darker,  more  muscular  effect  reflecting  the 
virility  of  California  nature.  His  field  methods  also  de- 
parted from  the  impressionist  model:  rather  than  set- 
ting up  outdoors  and  painting  spontaneously,  he 
would  rent  a  cabin  in  a  remote  area,  sketch  the  rolling 
hills  and  spreading  trees  he  favored  as  subjects,  then 
return  to  his  studio  to  complete  his  large  canvases. 


Many  of  the 
artists  came  from 

other  places, 
but  they  shared  a 

passion  for 
the  western  terrain 


royo  and  the  Sierras.  A  formei 
ceramist  and  china  painter,  Bischoff 
applied  his  considerable  talents  to 
limning  southern  California  flowers 
and  vistas,  perfecting  an  almost  fau- 
vist  manipulation  of  color. 

Cuy  Rose,  one  of  the  few  south- 


Wendt's  primary  resi- 
dence was  a  cottage  in  Pas- 
adena's  Arroyo  Seco,  a 
deep  wooded  canyon  that 
now  harbors  the  Rose 
Bowl  where  a  clear  stream 
once  ran.  The  arroyo  was 
also  home  to  Austrian- 
born  Franz  A.  Bischoff, 
who  operated  out  of  a 
grand  Italianate  house 
containing  an  exhibition 
gallery  and  ceramics 
workshop  as  well  as  a  stu- 
dio with  views  of  the  ar- 
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Indian  Tobacco  Trees,  La  Jolla  by  native  son  Guy  Rose. 


IB 


ern  California  natives  among  the  plein  air  artists,  was 
also  perhaps  the  most  dedicated  disciple  of  French  im- 
pressionism. The  son  of  a  state  senator,  Rose  revealed 
an  early  talent  for  drawing  while  convalescing  from  a 
gun  accident  on  the  family  ranch  in  the  San  Cabriel 
Valley.  After  studying  painting  in  San  Francisco,  he 
made  the  obligatory  pilgrimage  to  Paris,  met  Monet, 
and  did  his  peers  one  better  by  living  and  painting  in 
French  impressionist  mecca  Giverny.  When  he  re- 
turned to  California  in  191 4,  Rose  deftly  switched  sub- 
ject matter  (from  ponds  of  water  lilies  to  rugged 
seascapes)  and  palette  (from  muted  colors  to  a 
brighter  more  personal  spectrum)  and  continued  a 
successful  career  until,  nine  years  later,  he  was  forced 
to  retire  by  a  severe  case  of  lead  poisoning. 

Rose  had  studied  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion, a  training  ground  for  such  better-known  north- 
ern California  artists  as  Clark  Hobart  and  E.  Charlton 
Fortune.  Fortune  was  born  in  Sausalito  and,  like  many 
of  her  colleagues,  was  drawn  to  the  gently  curving  bay, 
misty  atmosphere,  and  weathered  cypresses  of  Monte- 
rey; her  light-washed  coastal  scenes  are  as  close  to  the 

spirit  and  style  of  French 
impressionism  as  Rose's 
seascapes.  But  Rose  and 
Fortune  are  the  exceptions: 
Bay  Area  artists  were,  on 
the  whole,  more  adventur- 
ous than  their  counterparts 
to  the  south,  and  plein  air 
giants  like  C.  S.  Price  and 
Bruce  Nelson  leaned  to- 
ward postimpressionism  as 
much  as  impressionism. 

By  the  1920s  institutions 
like  San  Francisco's  Bohe- 
mian Club  were  helping  to 
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From  here  on  in,  every 

luxury  sedan  in  the  world  will 

have  to  rejustify  its  price. 

The  BMW  525i:  $35,600.  The  Mercedes  300E:  $42,950.  The  Lexus  LS400:  $44,300/ 
That's  what  people  believe  they  have  to  pay  for  a  high-quality,  high-performance  luxury 
sedan.  But  the  time  has  now  come  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  relationship  between  a 
car's  price  and  its  value.  The  reason?  The  Chrysler  Concorde.  It's  a  new  luxury  sedan  with 


7m*s 


El- 


more horsepower  than  a  BMW  525i.  And  thanks  to  a  revolutionary  new  automotive 
architecture  called  "cab  forward,"  it  has  more  interior  room  than  any  Acura,  Infiniti  or 
Lexus.  Its  list  of  standard  features  reads  like  a  wish  list  (including  dual  air  bags).  And  when 
it  comes  to  performance,  Motor  Trend  calls  it  "a  ball  to  drive."  The  bottom  line?  The 
Chrysler  Concorde,  fully  equipped,  costs  just  $23,432.*  Why  should  driving  a  high-quality, 
beautifully  performing  automobile  be  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  privileged  few,  when  it  can 
be  offered  to  the  privileged  many.7  For  information,  call  1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 

ADVANTAGE:  CHRYSLERS 

A    DIVISION    OF    THE    CHRYSLER    CORPORATION 


See  limited  warranties  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  3/36  excludes  normal  maintenance, 

adjustments  and  wear  items.  "92  competitive  MSRPs.  *MSRP  example  with  options.  Title,  taxes  and  destination  fee  extra.  Actual  prices  vary.  Buckle  Up  For  Safety. 
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979  THIRD  AVENUE,  D&D  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022    (212)  355-4525 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 


match  up  painter  and  patron,  aiu 
the  more  established  painters  wen 
no  starving  artists.  Galleries  up  am 
down  the  state  promoted  the  work  o 
California  painters,  many  of  whon 
also  had  dealers  in  Chicago  and  Nev 
York.  William  Ritschel,  the  so-callet 
dean  of  American  marine  painters 
sold  his  canvases  of  storm-tossed  sur 
and  Pacific  sunsets  for  $10,00( 
apiece.  Ritschel  resided  in  a  stoni 
castle  atop  a  bluff  in  the  Carme 
highlands  and  was  apparently  a  com 
mon  sight  perched  in  front  of  hisea 
sel  along  the  cliffs,  dabbing  away  in  i 
Polynesian  sarong. 

"High-class  potboilers"  was  tlm 
artist  Louis  Siegriest's  appraisal  oil 
Ritschel's  oeuvre.  Siegriest  belonged 
to  a  small  group  of  Oakland-based 
artists  who  represented  a  bolder  ap- 
proach to  plein  air.  The  hard-work- 
ing, hard-playing  "society  of  six"  met< 
once  a  week,  fortified  themselves 
with  wine,  whiskey,  and  home- 
brewed beer,  and  set  out  for  the 
fields  of  the  East  Bay  to  capture  their 
surroundings  with  unsentimental  di 
rectness.  They  experimented  with 
expressionism,  fauvism,  even  cub- 
ism— until,  by  the  1930s,  their  ses- 
sions degenerated  into  pretexts  for 
bacchanalia.  By  that  time,  too,  land- 
scape painters  around  Los  Angeles 
had  outlived  their  vitality,  upholding 
the  merely  decorative  against  the  tid- 
al wave  of  modernism. 

The  rediscovery  of  California 
plein  air  painting  relates  in  part  to  a 
broad-based  reappraisal  of  premod- 
ernist  art.  But  it  also  reflects  a  home- 
grown nostalgia — not  so  much  for 
the  genre  as  for  the  subject  matter. 
Joan  Irvine  Smith,  for  one,  has  pub- 
licly equated  her  fondness  for  plein 
air  and  her  regard  for  the  environ- 
ment— the  environment,  that  is,  as  it 
existed  when  Irvine  Ranch  was  a 
patchwork  not  of  malls  and  houses 
but  of  marshes  and  citrus  groves. 
When  William  Wendt  was  led  to 
write,  "Here  the  heart  of  man  be 
comes  impressionable.  ...  It  feels 
that  the  world  is  beautiful,  that  man 
is  his  brother,  that  God  is  good." 
When  one  more  California  myth  was 
the  very  image  of  reality.  A 
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Lave 
a  rose  garden 
and  a  gazebo—  n< 
on  tne  blue^rass." 
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Presenting  Cneisea  America 
Flower  bnows 

Buy  a  bulb.  A  bird  bath.  Or  tne  whole  garden. 

At  Chelsea  America  Flower  Shows 

there  are  over  30  acres  or  award- winning 

gardens  and  displays  on  show.  And  on  sale. 

Come  to  Chelsea  America.  And  take  home 

more  than  a  memory. 


Rancko  Palos  Vercles,  Calif.  Fek  6-9,  Tel.  (310)  648-6602  &  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Feb.  20-23,  Tel.  (407)  793-7577 

Tickets  for  sale  at  £ate. 
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FOOD 


from 
a  Mall 

Haute  cuisine 

is  just  beyond  the 

parking  lot 


By  Charles  Perry 


Potato  pancake  at  Gustaf  Anders 


Foodies  have  mallphobia: 
they're  afraid  of  getting 
hungry  in  a  shopping  mall 
and  having  to  apologize  to 
their  mouths  for  what  they  eat.  This 
has  been  especially  hard  on  foodies 
in  southern  California,  since  malls 
are  where  all  the  shops  are.  But  today 
there's  a  new  spirit  moving  in  the 
malls  of  this  land. 

Take  San  Gabriel  Square,  one  of 
the  all-Asian  malls  that  have  sprung 
up  a  few  minutes  east  of  downtown 
Eos  Angeles  in  the  past  few  years. 


Banquet  desserts  at  Fragrant  Spring. 


From  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  Chi- 
nese fairyland  glowing  in  the  night; 
close  up  it's  more  like  a  gigantic  neon 
sculpture.  There's  a  Seafood  Strip 
and  a  bakery,  but  the  serious  eater's 
place  is  Fragrant  Spring  (San  Gabriel 
Square,  Valley  and  Del  Mar  Streets, 
San  Gabriel  818-288-0886).  The 
kitchen  is  headed  by  a  chef  who  once 
cooked  for  a  high  government  offi- 
cial in  Beijing  and  is  at  home  with  all 
the  creative  whimsies  of  Chinese 
haute  cuisine,  such  as  a  delicate 
broth  with  greens  and  a  rabbit 


Marinated  lamb  chops  at  Carrots. 


carved  from  carrot.  There  are  a  lot  < 
family  banquets  here;  most  of  th 
round  tables  pointedly  seat  twelve 
The  fountain,  the  paintings  on  th 
walls,  and  the  combination  of  Ch 
nese  decorum  with  a  continuous  bah 
ble  of  toasts  remind  me  of  expensiv 
restaurants  in  Hong  Kong. 

One  recent  evening  I  had  an  eight 
course  banquet  here  that  began,  i 
orthodox  fashion,  with  a  plate  o 
cold  meats:  ham,  vegetarian  smokec 
"chicken"  made  from  tofu,  an< 
shredded  jellyfish.  It  continued,  sur 
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Oreakrast  Vvitli  A  lvich  European. 


"avor  luscious  rruits,  crunchy  nuts  and  crisp  whole  grains, 

*nded  in  the  European  tradition.  Kellog'g'V  Mueslix  cereal. 

Sweet  and  chewy,  remarkably  cruncny  in  milk.  A  taste 

so  rich,  so  satisrying,  Europeans  have  loved  it  ror  centuries. 

Now  it's  your  turn.  Bon  appetit  indeed. 

KelloggVMiieslix* 
Tne  European  Secret  For  Great  Taste. 

®  Kellogg  Company  ©1993  Kellogg'  Company 


GOLDEN  CRUNCH 


prisingly,  with  shrimp  two  ways,  and 
then  a  luscious  Shanghai  fish  pot- 
tage, made  with  yellowfish  and  mor- 
sels of  sea  cucumber.  Its  aroma, 
somehow  more  like  chicken  than 
fish,  had  a  dainty  smoky  overtone. 

Then  we  had  steamed  boneless 
spareribs  wrapped  in  lotus  leaf;  the 
aroma  of  Chinese  five-spice  made 
me  think  of  clay  pot  pork,  but  to  Chi- 
nese connoisseurs  the  raison  d'etre 
of  this  dish  is  the  perfume  of  lotus 
leaf  when  you  open  the  packet.  Next 
came  a  chicken  stuffed  with  the 
tender  musky  meat  of  a  soft-shelled 
turtle,  steamed  five  hours,  and 
served  with  a  rich  sauce.  House  spe- 
cial pork  delight,  a  specialty  of  the 
city  of  Yang-chou,  was  an  imposingly 
meaty,  impossibly  plush  slab  of  pork 
rump  served  on  a  bed  of  pork  and 
shrimp  hacked  into  a  paste,  the 
whole  scattered  with  pine  nuts.  Then 
came  crispy  duck  with  a  salty  flavor 
and  skin  that  somehow  dissolves  un- 
der the  teeth  in  tender  fatty  flakes. 

To  round  out  a  Chinese  feast,  of 
course,  you  have  to  eat  fish.  We  had 
sweet  and  delicate  snowfish,  other- 
wise known  as  sea  trout,  in  a  ground 
pork  and  bean  paste  sauce.  Then 
came  salt  plums  wrapped  in  lotus 
leaves,  red  bean  cakes,  dumplings, 
and  pastry  shaped  like  tiny  calla  lilies 
and  filled  with  sweet  bean  paste. 

You  could  drink  tea  with  all  this, 
but.  Fragrant  Spring  prides  itself  on 
the  quality  of  its  shao  xing,  or  rice 
wine,  and  also  offers  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  kwei  hua,  a  sweet  Chinese 
grape  wine  that  is  said  to  have  been 
the  favorite  of  the  dowager  empress 
who  appeared  in  The  Last  Emperor. 


FOOD 


Foie  gras  is  served  at  Carrots'  counter,  left, 
in  a  modest  mini  mall.  Right:  Gustaf  Anders 
gives  Scandinavian  dishes  a  nouvelle  flair  on 
the  outskirts  of  South  Coast  Plaza  Village. 

Not  all  malls  are  so  grand.  Carrots 
(2834  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  San- 
ta Monica  310-453-6505)  is  housed 
in  a  former  coffee  shop  that  shares  a 
humble  mini  mall  with  a  doughnut 
joint  and  a  laundry.  But  owner  Fred 
Iwasaki  used  to  be  Wolfgang  Puck's 
sous  chef  at  Chinois  on  Main,  and 
you  can  eat  fresh  foie  gras  sitting  at 
the  counter.  (Try  it — you  get  to 
watch  three  chefs  dodging  one  an- 
other for  space  at  the  tiny  stove.) 
Sprinkled  with  pepper  and  sauteed, 
the  foie  gras  is  served  in  a  strong  and 
slightly  sweet  reduction  of  port,  bur- 
gundy, and  plum  wines  with  a  gar- 
nish of  tart  chunks  of  apple. 

Iwasaki's  idea  of  an  appetizer 
tends  to  be  some  sort  of  salad,  such  as 
hot  sauteed  shrimp  in  a  basil  and 
mustard  sauce  resting  on  mixed 
greens.  Cold  marinated  salmon 
comes  with  finely  chopped  tomato 
and  onion  and  occasional  shreds  of 
apple  here  and  there,  a  symphony  in 
reds.  Among  the  entrees  is  grilled 
New  York  steak  sliced  thin  and 
smothered  in  a  meaty  sauce  of  re- 
duced shallots,  spiked  with  soy  and 
fresh  ginger.  Three  marinated  lamb 
chops — the  best  quality  California 
lamb,  heartbreakingly  tender — 
come  with  a  cool  cucumber  vinai- 
grette. The  only  sauce  on  grilled 
salmon  is  a  puree  of  sauteed  red  on- 
ions with  a  faint  bite  of  cayenne. 

It's  exquisite  food.  And  don't 
think  Iwasaki  isn't  aware  of  the  in- 
congruity of  his  coffee  shop  location: 
entrees  come  with  potato  salad — but 
it's  a  California  cuisine  potato  salad 
of  tiny  whole  new  potatoes  mixed 
with  oil,  egg  yolk,  cucumbers,  shal- 
lots, and  a  smidgen  of  plum  paste. 

Gustaf  Anders  (South  Coast  Plaza 
Village,  Sunflower  and  Bear  Streets, 
Santa  Ana  714-668-1737)  is  located 
in  an  outlying  section  of  the  vast 
South  Coast  Plaza  complex  in  Or- 
ange County.  It's  neither  grand  nor 
lunch-counterish  but  quiet  and  ur- 
bane, with  a  stylish  black  ceiling  full 
of  exposed  ducts  and  beams  and  a 


window  on  a  gardenlike  courtyard. 

Bill  Gustaf  Magnuson  and  che 
Ulf  Anders  Strandberg  describe  i 
somewhat  misleadingly  as  a  Scandi 
navian-Continental  restaurant.  It 
true  that  the  cuisine  is  basicall 
Swedish,  including  a  large  selectioi 
of  Swedish  breads — and  addictivi 
tunnbrod,  huge  anise-scented  ry< 
wafers  that  look  like  tree  bark.  Rav 
ishing  sugar-  and  salt-cured  salmor 
comes  with  a  crock  of  hot  creamec 
dill  potatoes,  the  pickled  herring  i 
served  with  Viisterbotten  cheese 
and  there  are  traditional  Scandi 
navian  treats  like  beef  Lindstrom. 

But  there's  a  fresh  nouvelle  cuisinf 
quality  to  the  cooking.  Nothing  it 
the  menu  description  prepares  yot 
for  the  potato  pancake — as  light  anc 
delicate  as  a  mousse — garnished  with 
tomato,  onion,  and  cucumber,  sur 
rounded  by  mounds  of  wild  mush 
rooms  and  a  basil-flavored  meat 
glaze.  And  Scandinavian  tradition 
definitely  does  not  include  a  salad  of 
smoked  trout,  radicchio,  yellow 
sweet  peppers,  jicama,  and  grape 
fruit.  The  baked  chocolate  mousse  is 
a  marvel,  something  between  an  in- 
tensely chocolaty  mousse  and  a 
dense,  slightly  grainy  souffle. 

Foodies,  take  heart.  The  mall  is 
your  friend. 

CARROTS'  MARINATED  LAMB 
CHOPS  WITH  CUCUMBER  SAUCE 

1  cup  soy 
'/a  cup  sake 

l/a  cup  mirin  (sweet  rice  wine) 

2  cloves  garlic,  crushed 
1  tablespoon  grated  fresh  ginger 
1  teaspoon  crushed  red  pepper 
6  lamb  chops 
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Fine     Homes 


Are     Furnished     At 


Pacific     Design     Center 


Come     In.       See     how 


Pacific   Design  Center 

8687  Melrose  Avenue 

West  Hollywood    CA  90069 

3  10. 657.0800 


)0  Showrooms    Furniture.  Fabrics.  Floorcoverings,  Wallcoverings,  Antiques,  Kitchen  And  Bath,  Accessories 


Interior  Design   Harte-Brownlee  &  Associates  /  Photography   David  Glomb 


"ERA"    th 


e  ultimate  irl 


contemporary  kitcher 
design    features    rich 
polyester  colors  poli 
shed  to  a  mirror  finish 
Available  in  hundred: 
of  color  combination! 
with     all     the     lates 
Eu  ropea  n   fittings. 
Made    to    order    b\ 
North      America'sl 
premier      kitche 
manufacturer. 


COSTA  MESA 

KITCHEN  SPACES 
Slonemill  Design  Center 
Phone:(714)545-0417 

LA  JOLLA 

KITCHEN  EXPO 

7458  La  Jollo  Blvd. 

Phone:(619)456-0050 

LOS  ANGELES 

KITCHEN  STUDIO  LA. 
359  N.  Robertson  Blvd. 
Phone:(310)858-1008 

MONTEREY  (Seaside) 

KITCHEN  STUDIO  OF  MONTEREY 

1096  Canyon  del  Rey 

Phone:  (408)  899-3303 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LAMPERTI  ASSOCIATES 

1757  Union  St. 
Phone:(415)454-1623 


Photography  by  Michael  Mahovlich  /  Toronto 


DOWNSVIEW  KITCHENS   2635  Rena  Rd.,  Mississauga,  Ontario,  Canada   L4T  1  G6   Phone:  (416)  677-9354   Fax:  (416)  677-5776 


A 


in 


Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield  Chose  Baker 
Baker  Chose  Glabman's. 


Since  1981,  Baker  Furniture 
has  been  creating  reproductions 
from  the  palaces  and  country 
homes  of  the  British  aristocracy. 

The  original  of  this  elegant 
and  graceful  George  IV  sofa 
resides  in  Howick  Hall,  home 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Mary  Howick. 


Selected  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Wakefield,  renowned  authority 
on  English  antiques  and  archi- 
tecture, these  treasures  are 
representative  of  some  of  the 
finest  furniture  ever  designed. 

In  turn  Baker  has  selected 
only  the  finest  stores  in  America 


Furniture    and    Interior    Design 


to  offer  their  Stately  Homes 
Collection  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

In  Southern  California,  Baker 
chose  Glabman's  Furniture  and 
Interior  Design — where  our  35 
interior  designers  will  spoil  you 
for  every  other  furniture  store 
in  the  world. 


BAKER  •  KINDEL  •  KARGES 

COSTA  MESA 

3089  Bristol  St. 
just  south  of  San  Diego  Fwy. 

(714)  540-3822 


MASTERCRAFT  •  JOHN  WIDDICOMB  ♦  MARBRO 
WEST  LOS  ANGELES  SOUTH  BAY 

2250  S.  Barrington  Ave.  23649  Hawthorne  Blvd. 

just  south  of  Olympic  Blvd.  just  north  of  Pacific  Coast  Hwy 

(310)  479-7383  (310)  373-8936 


MORRIS-JAMES  •  PANDE  CAMERON 

WOODLAND  HILLS 

20011  Ventura  Blvd. 

just  east  of  Winnetka 

(818)  340-7677 


When  your  Project  ; 
Demands  the  Exception 


AS&^MFMCO 


5356  Riverton  Ave.  North  Hollywood,  CA  91601 
PH  (818)  508-0993   FAX  (818)  508-1170 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  comple 
warehouse/showrooms  and  discover 
unequalled  eclectic  mix  of  furniture,  ligr 
architectural  appointments,  accesso 
antiques  and  more.  This  vast  mecca  of  trea 
is  manufactured  or  collected  from  thep 
corners  of  the  earth.  Discover  the  world  o 
de  Mexico  Iron  and  Antler  Furniture 
Lighting  catalogs  are  available. 


HARDEN 

On  cost,  that  is.  For  example,  there  are  430  corners  to  be  cut  on  this  piece  alone.  The  Pine 
Corner  Cupboard.  From  Country  Inns™  Collection.  Crafted  by  the  hands  of  Harden.  For 
a  32  page,  illustrated  catalog,  send  $2  to  Harden  Furniture,  McConnellsville,  NY  13401. 


■ROOMS  IN  CHICAGO,  DALLAS;  TROY.  MI.  HICH  POINT.  NC;  LOS  ANGELES.  McCONNELLSVILLE,  NY;  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SAN  FRANCISCO;  SEATTLE;  WASHINGTON,  DC;  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN.  AVAIIAMi  THROUGH  INTERIOR  DESIGNERS 
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VANGUARD  STUDIOS. 

When  visiting  your  local  furniture  store,  ask  for  these  fine 
accessories  and  Lee  Reynolds®  paintings  by  VANGUARD. 
For  the  store  nearest  you,  call  (800)  532-9665, 
P.O.  Box  C-4521 ,  Los  Angeles,  CA  91 333 


...  When  you  order  the  Edgar  B 
Furniture  Catalog.  Up  to  50%  oft 
retail  prices  on  over  130  manufacturers  a) 
fine  borne  furnishings.  To  order  our  152 
page  color  catalog,  call  toll-free  or  enclose 
a  check  for  $15  (credit  on  first  purchase) 
with  the  order  form  and  mail  to  Edqar  B. 


Cit\    State.  Zip 

Phone   Home  □  Work  D  

.NUil  to:  Edgar  B.  PO  Box  849.  Clemmons.  NC  27012. 
Visa"  &  MasterCard1  accepted.  Hours:  M-F  8:30AM-5:30PM 
EST.  Sat   10:00a.m-4:00pm  EST  In  NC.  caJI  919-766-7321. 
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FOOD 


1  egg  volk 

1  peeled  cucumber 

Vi  tablespoon  rice  vinegar 

1  tablespoon  corn  oil 

1 V2  tablespoons  sesame  oil 

Vz  teaspoon  drv  mustard 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Combine  soy,  sake,  mirin,  garlic 
ginger,  and  red  pepper  and  marinan 
chops  5  minutes.  Grill  chops.  In  foor 
processor,  puree  egg  yolk  and  cucum 
ber  until  smooth.  Add  remaining  in 
gredients  to  make  vinaigrette,  anc 
spoon  it  over  chops.  Serves  2. 

GUSTAF  ANDERS'S  POTATO 
PANCAKES 

1  cup  white  wine 
1  cup  veal  stock 

3  stems  basil 

1  V->  cups  porcini  mushrooms,  sliced 

4  tablespoons  butter 

4  cups  whipped  potatoes 

5  eggs 

1  cup  flour 
'/2  teaspoon  oil 
lA  cup  julienned  tomato 
Vt  cup  julienned  red  onion 
lA  cup  julienned  cucumber 

1  teaspoon  rice  vinegar 


i 

pr 
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Combine  wine,  stock,  and  basil  and 
over  moderate  heat,  reduce  to  stick\ 
consistency.  Remove  basil.  Set  glaze 
aside.  Saute  mushrooms  in  butter 
keep  warm.  Mix  potatoes,  eggs,  an 
flour  into  a  smooth  batter.  Grease  a  5 
or  6-inch  saute  pan  with  oil  and  set  over 
moderate  heat.  For  each  pancake  poun 
batter  into  pan  and  cook  until  it  turns- 
golden  brown  on  bottom.  Flip  andj 
cook  other  side  until  just  browned.  Ii 
may  help  to  flip  it  into  another  pan,  but' 
you  can  handle  it  like  a  flapjack  il 
you're  careful.  To  serve,  put  mush- 
rooms around  pancake.  Pour  glaz 
over  mushrooms.  Top  pancake  with 
tomato,  onion,  and  cucumber  and 
sprinkle  with  rice  vinegar.  Serves  6. 

GUSTAF  ANDERS'S  BAKED 
CHOCOLATE  MOUSSE 

1  pound  semisweet  chocolate 
Yt  cup  strong  coffee 
lA  cup  brandy 
1  lA  cups  heavy  cream 
6  whole  eggs 
%  cup  sugar 

Preheat  oven  to  300  degrees.  Mel 
chocolate  with  coffee,  brandy,  anc 
pinch  of  salt.  Whip  cream;  chill.  Beat 
eggs  and  sugar  over  low  flame  unti 
thick  and  foamy,  then  add  to  cream 
Slowly  add  chocolate. 

Pour  into  ramekins.  Bake  in  water 
bath  35  minutes.  Serves  12.  A 
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Sometimes  The  Smartest 
I    Thing  you  Can  Do 
Is  IV  More  For  Less 

Less  \Wer,  Less  Energy 

Less  Noise. 


□  CD 


I  true.  ASKO 
i^hwashers  cost  a  little  more  man 
:  me.  But  just  think  of  how  much  less 
1  u  have  to  show  for  it. 
Take  water  usage,  for  example.  Corn- 
red  to  top-of-the-line  U.S.  models, 
>KO  requires  about  one  half  the 
iter  and  gets  your  dishes  e\en 
^aner  Same  applies  to  electricity,  with 


ASKO  using  at  least  40%  less. 
Then  there's  noise. 
ASKO  makes  less  of  it 
than  top-of-the-line  U.S.  mod- 
els. In  fact,  the  loudest  thing 
about  our  dishwasher  is  the  gleam  of 
its  stainless  steel  interior. 

And  dishwashers  aren't  the  only 
appliances  we  design  to  be  quieter  and 
more  efficient.  At  ASKO  we  apply  the 
same  standards  and  principles  to  the 
design  of  our  clothes  washers  and 
dryers.  With  equally  good  results. 
To  receive  free  product  literature  on 


ASKO's  full  line  of  appliances,  call 
us  toll-free  at  1-80O36"-24-h.  We'll 
show  you  why  paying  more  for  less 
may  just  be  the  most  economical  move 
vou  can  make. 


ASKO 

MAYTAG 

\X~HIRLPOOL 

K1TCHENAID 

GE 


QUIET 


Models  tested:  .ASKO  1502.  Maytag  UriOO-i.  Whirlpool 
DU8920XX,  KitchenAid  KUDS22ST,  GE  ZBD3000. 
Details  of  tests  performed  by  ASKO  according  to  stria 
Swedish  government  standards  a\ailable  upon  request. 


EPASKO 


Full -size  dishu  ashers 


Compact  disbuashers 


Full-size  u  ushers  and  dryers 
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Is  there  a  piece  of  antique  furniture 
you've  been  dreaming  about? 


Let  us  show  it  to  you  at  Mill  House 
of  Woodbury. 


With  17  showrooms  overflowing  with  English  and  French  antique  furniture, 

accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art  —  more  than  at  a  do:en  ordinary  antique 

shops  —  it's  our  pleasure  to  make  your  every  wish  come  true.  And  to  do  it  at  a  price 

you'll  find  refreshingly  modest. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

~1964       TWENTY-NINE  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1993~ 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203 )  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  dav  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


the 


ions 


signs  wi_ 


home,  for  your  every  i 
esigned  furnishings  from 
by  its  beauty  and  sophistic 
four  poster  bed  from  our 


lections  offers  a  broad 
r  selection.  Each  piece  is 
sxquisitely  hand  carved 


it;j^i'^Miiiiiiit.^,> 


,■  of  your  nearest  dealer  showroom  please  call  (818)  444-6149, 
FAX  (818)  444-5482.  Corporate  Offices:  11119  Rush  Street,  PO  Box  3397  So.  El  Monte,  CA91733 
Space  221  North  Court,  200  N.  Hamilton  St.  High  Point,  NC 
Designed  by  Phylliss  Mann  Patent  Pending 
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Locations  Scout 

Stylemaker  Lisa  Eisner  leads  HG  to 
her  favorite  L.A.  haunts  for  everything 
from  candles  to  fifties  collectibles 
By  Jennie  Nash 


Lisa  Eisner,  left,  totes  a  1950s  Nubian  lamp  from  Off  the  Wall, 

above.  The  shop's  pickings  include  a  1930s  pedal  airplane,  a 

1950s  shoe  store  bench,  and  an  eight-foot  Steiff  giraffe. 


A  1920s  French  tropical  print  and  a  wing  chair  in  1930s  bark  cloth 
are  among  the  offerings  from  textile  specialist  Pat  Bates. 


Lisa  Eisner  has  shopped  around  the  block 
more  than  a  few  times,  first  as  a  Vogue  editor 
and  now  as  decorator-in-residence  of  the 
1937  Cliff  May  hacienda  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Eric,  share  with  their  two  boys.  A  fan  of  the  "old 
L.A.  look,"  Eisner  approaches  her  favorite  stops  as 
more  than  just  places  for  picking  up  finishing  touches: 
they're  exhibits  in  the  history  of  California. 

Off  the  Wall  Antiques  For  classic  mechanical  toys, 
neon  advertising  signs,  and  art  deco  furnishings — or 
just  lobe  entertained — head  for  this  jam-packed  store. 
( )wner  Dennis  Clark  refers  to  his  stock  as  "alternative 
antiques"  and  says  that  he  and  his  partners,  Dennis 
and  Lisa  Boses,  were  the  first  to  deal  in  restored  Coca- 
Lola  machines.  In  thirteen  years  of  business,  they've 
delivered  more  than  five  hundred.  (7325  Melrose 


Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90046;  213-930-1  185) 

Thanks  for  the  Memories  Cleaming  chrome  and 
lacquered  wood  furniture  by  early  modernist  archi- 
tects and  industrial  designers  like  Russel  Wright  and 
Kern  Weber  take  center  stage  here.  Lining  the  room 
are  cases  of  William  Spratling  silver.  Chase  chrome, 
art  deco  glass  frames,  and  other  clean-lined  accesso- 
ries. "Doesn't  it  all  seem  as  if  it  came  from  a  Fred 
Astaire  movie?''  Eisner  muses.  Owners  Maddie  and 
David  Sadofski  limit  their  selections  to  what  was  con- 
sidered modern  from  the  twenties  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  to  what  was  most  prized.  (8319  Melrose 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069;  213-852-9407) 

Pat  Bates  This  enterprising  dealer  can  turn  up  al- 
most any  vintage  fabric,  whether  from  the  eighteenth 
century  or  the   1960s.  Her  specialty,  however,  is 
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It  Took 

A  Clock  Company 

To  Build  A 

Quality  Curio. 

As  the  largest  grandfather  clock  maker  in  the 
world,  Howard  Miller  brings  more  than  65  years 
of  quality  design  and  craftsmanship  to  curios  in 
which  you  will  be  proud  to  display  your  most 
treasured  collectibles. 


Collage  Splendor 

Ever>'  Howard  Miller  curio  is  built  with  features 
that  are  anything  but  standard:  display -enhancing 
halogen  lighting,  locking  doors,  beveled  glass,  free 
engraved  brass  nameplate,  adjustable  floor  levelers 
and  more. 

For  a  closer  look,  visit  your  nearest  Howard  Miller 
dealer,  or  send  $2  for  a  color  curio  catalog  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main,  Zeeland,  MI  49464 

Showrooms: 

15-D-6  Merchandise  Mart,  Atlanta  □  San  Francisco 

10058  World  Trade  Center,  Dallas  □  C-206IHFC,  High  Point 


mura's  collection  of  Tina  Chow's  designs  range  from  a  jade 
letter  opener  to  a  crystal  healing  wand  on  a  silk  cord. 


The  Gonzalez  family's  vivid  candles,  above,  are  hand-poured 

in  layers  using  an  old  Mexican  technique.  Below: 

Cathy  Endfield  s  collages  turn  insects  into  art. 


French  textiles,  with  an  emphasis  on 
toiles  and  floral-printed  linens  as  well 
as  silk  curtain  tassels.  Just  don't  expect 
an  elegant  showroom  to  match:  Bates 
only  sells  her  wares  at  trade  shows,  bv 
mail  order,  and  at  flea  markets.  Eisner 
frequents  Bates's  regular  booth 
(#201 1)  just  beyond  the  main  gate  at 
Pasadena's  Rose  Bowl  Flea  Market,  and 
though  she  rarelv  leaves  empty  hand- 
ed, she  has  vet  to  com- 
plete even  a  throw  pillow 
project.  "The  fabric  is  so 
beautiful,"  she  demurs, 
"that  I  hate  to  <  ut  it  up." 
(6 19-487-7723  by  appt.) 


SHOPPING 

Cathy  Endfield  Supplying  Hollvwood  set  decora- 
tors w  ith  exotic  insect  specimens  (such  as  the  moth  that 
appeared  in  the  poster  for  The  Silence  of  the  Lambs)  al- 
lows artist  Cathy  Endfield  to  pursue  the  art  of  bug  col- 
lage. A  typical  Endfield  piece  features  close  to  a 
hundred  jewel-colored  beetles  from  Malaysia,  Thai- 
land, and  Africa  and  costs  upwards  of  S2.000.  Don't 
think  of  backvard  bug  collections.  Endfield's  insects 
glow  greener  than  neon  and  redder  than  the  smoggi- 
est  sunset.  (818-783-4357  bvappt.) 

D.  Miller  Antiques  "Houses  around  here  used  to 
look  like  this."  Eisner  sighs  as  she  scans  the  mission  oak 
chairs,  plein  air  paintings,  and  Catalina  tile  tables  at 
Dennis  Miller's  shop.  It's  no  wonder,  since  Miller 
traces  most  of  his  inventory  to  old  L.A.  haciendas  and 
bungalows.  He  is  an  especially  good  source  for  top- 
qualitv  California  art  pottery  and  Hillside  garden  urns 
of  cast  concrete  inset  with  tiles.  (2 166  Sunset  Blvd..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90026:  2 1 3-4 1 3-5499  bv  appt. ) 

Gonzalez  Candles  In  1929.  Francisco  Gonzalez  be- 
gan making  candles  in  the  wine  cellar  of  a  homestead 
on  historic  Olvera  Street.  Gonzalez's  son  Robert  still 
occupies  the  spot  and  still  hand-pours  candles  in  hun- 
dreds of  vibrant  colors.  Tip  from  Eisner:  avoid  the 
mobs  of  tourists  by  stopping  in  on  a  weekday.  (W-ll 
Olvera  St..  Los  Angeles.  CA  90012:  213-625-877  1 1 

Scavenger's  Paradise  Owner  Rick  Evans  salvages 
architectural  details  from  soon-to-be-demolished 
buildings.  His  dramatic  Finds  piled  in  and  around  an 
old  adobe  church  in  North  Hollywood  make  for  one 
sophisticated  junkvard.  Browsers  might  turn  up  a  set 
of  high  school  gymnasium  lights,  a  porcelain  pedestal 
sink,  or  a  massive  oak  door  from  Gloria  Swanson's 
Beverlv  Hills  estate.  (5453  Satsuma  Ave..  North  Hollv- 
wood. CA  91604:  213-877-7945) 

L.  T.  Nakamura  8c  Co.  To  soothe  nerves  frayed  by 
L.A.  traffic.  Eisner  slips  into  this  tranquil  salon  run  by 
Lynn  Nakamura.  who  represents  Tina  Chow's  de- 
signs. In  addition  to  the  well-known  rock  crvstal  pen- 
dants. Nakamura  offers  a  series  of  exquisitelv  refined 
amulets  and  objects  that  Chow  completed  not  long  be- 
fore her  death  last  year.  (Several  of 
these  new  pieces  are  also  available  at  the 
Ted  Muehling  store  at  Domestic  Furni- 
ture in  L.A.  i  Included  in  the  collection 
is  a  black  jade  letter  opener  and  a  palm- 
size  crvstal  healing  wand.  Eisner  likes  to 
keep  one  of  these  wands  in  her  pocket 
where  she  can  get  her  hands  on  it. 
"Tina  knew  that's 
what  people  do." 
Eisner  explains. 
"They  hold  on."  (634 
North  Dohenv  Dr., 
Los  Angeles.  CA 
90069;  310-205-0733 
bv  appt.)  A 


Cathv  Endfield 
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Gardener's 
Nursery 

A  transplanted 

E nglish xv oman  brings 

L.A.  down  to  earth 

By  William  Bryant  Logan 


RUNNING  UP  A  SLOPE  OUT  OF  I  HE 
creek  bottom  in  Topanga  Canyon 
near  Los  Angeles  is  the  Sassafras 
Nursery.  It  doesn't  look  like  much 
from  the  road,  glimpsed  through  eu- 
calyptus, sycamore,  and  live  oak. 
Still,  gardeners  drive  from  as  far 
away  as  Pasadena  just  to  visit  it. 
There  wasn't  a  trace  of  sassafras  in 
the  place  when  the  name  was  chosen 
for  its  sound  and  shape,  but  the  nurs- 
ery's plant  selection  is  vast  and  su- 
perb: home-propagated  yellow 
delphiniums,  whole  ranges  of  gray- 
foliage  plants,  boxes  of  delicate  white 
campanulas  spilling  out  of  the  shade, 
masses  of  native  and  exotic  ferns,  cit- 
rus trees  and  ceanothus,  and  the  larg- 
est collection  of  English-bred  David 
Austin  roses  on  the  West  Coast. 

As  striking  as  the  choice  of  plants. 
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French  Bonica'  shrub  roses  bloom  at  the 
base  of  Sassafras  Nursery's  marble  pine- 
apple, left.  The  display  of  imported  roses  also 
includes  many  English  varieties  developed  by 
David  Austin.  Below  left:   Climbing  Iceberg 


however,  is  their  arrangement 
dumps  of  yellow  iris  and  water  lilie 
in  a  wide  pool;  a  checkerboard  <> 
f  kits  containing  sun-loving  ice  plants 
strawberries,  lavender,  pansies,  anr 
forget-me-nots;  a  birdhouse  coverej 
in  different  mosses. 

There  is  a  sensitive  eye  at  work  here 
and  il  belongs  to  the  owner,  Pamel 
Ingram.  She  has  been  possessed  bvai 
"undivided  passion"  for  gardenini 
since  the  days  when,  as  a  young  woir, 
an  in  London,  she  tended  daffodils  in 
doors  during  the  Blitz.  Today  sh 
takes  pleasure  in  counseling  the  cu 
tomers  who  have  the  blackest  thumb 
And  now  that  main  Californians  an 
preoccupied  with  drought-toleranjl 
gardening,  Ingram  and  her  designer 
Eric  Solberg,  have  also  become  exper 
at  ad\ising  on  how  to  get  the  mos 
plant  with  the  least  water. 

The  nursery  has  a  large  landscap 
ing  practice,  which  enables  Ingrair 
to  help  people  plan  their  gardens.  (/ 
patio  paved  with  mauve  bricks  madl 
by  Sassafras  is  the  centerpiece  of  tin 
nursery's  display  at  the  Chelsea  Amer 
ica  Mower  Show  near  L.A.  this  month 
She  likes  to  imagine  the  pride  a  cliem 
feels  when  he  (an  clip  a  David  Austir 
rose  to  give  to  the  neighbors.  () 
course,  clients  must  choose  the  right 
rose.  Once  a  red-haired  woman  with 
bright  blue  eves  picked  a  pink  rose 
that  didn't  belong  with  her.  Ingram 
told  her  so.  Later,  when  the  woman 
was  ready  to  go,  Ingram  offered  to 
give  her  the  rose.  She  wouldn't  take  it. 
She  had  selected  another. 

Form  and  scent  are  important  at 
Sassafras,  but  color  is  the  guiding 
principle.  The  owner  never  thinks  of 
plain  pink,  for  example,  but  rose  pink, 
coral  pink,  blue  pink — tones  to  he 
used  in  subtle  combinations.  Someone 
suggests  that  blue  is  her  favorite  color. 
"Which  blue?  Where  does  it  go?"  she 
demands.  "Don't  say  just  'blue'!"  (Sas- 
safras Nursery  and  Landscaping.  275 
North  Topanga  Canyon  Blvd..  Io- 
panga,  CA  90290;  310-455-1933)  A 
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"Flip  Flop" 


Designed  by  Calvin  Tsao.  5-piece  place  setting  just  $80.  As  you  can  see  "Flip  Flop"  is  colorful,  beautifully  designed,  and 
appropriate  for  both  liberal  and  conservative  parties.  Available  at  Dayton's,  Marshall  Field's,  Hudson's  or  call  1-800-674-4141 


Swid  Powell 


Ice  again  we  have  devoted  ourselves — and  an  entire  issue — to 
iorting  on  life  in  California.  The  good  life  that  California 
mised  may  seem  more  a  Hollywood  illusion  than  a  reality  in 
late  twentieth  century,  what  with  social  problems,  drought, 
1  the  challenges  of  a  faltering  economy;  nonetheless,  the  re- 
ed way  of  life  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  California  ethos  con- 
ues  to  translate  into  lessons  in  living  for  us  all: 

mfort  There  is  a  premium  on  warm  and  personal  decorat- 
K  High-powered  producers  like  Dawn  Steel  and  Charles 
ven  have  forsaken  the  legendary  pleasure  palaces  of  their 
ebears  for  houses  more  like  those  of  ordinary  Americans, 
leir  sprawling  but  cozy  ranch  house  in  the  hills  overlooking 
A.,  "isn't  meant  to  be  about  either-or  choices  or  creating 
b-ms  that  are  larger  than  life,"  decorator  Michael  Smith  sa\  s. 

lor  They  are  masters  of  the  creamy  palette,  but  when  the) 
nture  into  brightness,  Californians  seem  fearless.  Architect 
ank  Israel  colored  the  wood,  stucco,  and  plaster  in  an  L.A. 
use  deep  blue  and  strong  ocher — and  it  pulses. 

Jtdoor  Living  Nowhere  is  the  garden  more  an  extension 
the  house.  Three  small-space  gardens  are  presented  in  this 
mth's  "Design  Analysis"  feature,  while  an  environmental 
sssage  of  a  different  sort  is  offered  in  our  story  on  two  color- 
l  preservers  of  highland  and  lowland  wildflowers. 

ntasy  Even  a  house  can  be  a  film,  especially  Tim  Street- 
)rter  and  Annie  Kelly's  1929  Italianate  villa,  an  homage  to 
e  golden  days  of  Hollywood  glamour,  and  Jimtown.  a  re-cre- 
ion  of  a  mom-and-pop  store  with  a  house  beside  it.  And  fake 
)wers  bloom  in  our  story  on  Rachel  London's  wacked-out 
irden'of  an  apartment. 

iventiveness  In  a  hillside  house  in  Santa  Monica,  architect 
rian  Murphy  recycles  eighteen  old  chandeliers,  logs,  and 
oken  pottery  as  environmentally  sound  decoration — an  in- 
cation  that  resourcefulness  is  alive  and  well  in  California. 

hange  Californians  seem  perpetually  to  be  evolving — en 
tasse.  Currently  in  L.A.,  there  is  a  chic  new  macaroni-and- 
leese  simplicity,  which  is  analyzed  with  Swatch-like  precision 
y  native  son  Peter  Haldeman.  Or  as  decorator  Stephen  Shu- 
el  puts  it,  "California's  only  real  tradition  is  change." 


Editor's  Page 


February 


Drought-tolerant  lawn  and  plantings, 
tojj,  for  a  Hollywood  Hills  house  by  Frank 

Israel.  Center:  Living  quarters  next  to 
the  country  store  at  Jimtown  in  Sonoma 

County.  Above:  Ease  and  airiness 
in  Stephen  Shubel's  Berkeley  bedroom. 
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Studio  pressures  seem 

to  fade  out  when  producers 

Dawn  Steel  and  Charles  Roven 

return  to  their  homestead 

decorated  by  Michael  Smith 

^2fiBv  Carol  Wolper 

0 


i  i  srui-Lcinui  y  /\incitL<in  drawings  and 
a  bronze  bas  relief  by  Robett  Graham.  An  old  hatbox 
stands  on  the  hearth  be|6nd}  a  low  table  holding  a  Lalique 
bowl  and  a  1920s  shagreen  box  from  Paul  Ferrante,  L.A. 
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tortile  pillows,  From  the. Lotus  .Collection,  San  Francisco, 
and  a  19th-century  Aubusson.  Details  see  Resolurc 

Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 


Produced  by  Pilar  Viladas 


"OUR  HOME  SIMPLY  ABSORBS  STRESS,"  SAYS  PRO- 

ducer  Dawn  Steel,  former  president  of  Columbia 
Pictures,  looking  out  over  the  hilltop  she  shares 
with  her  husband,  producer  Charles  Roven,  and 
their  six-year-old  daughter,  Rebecca.  For  Steel, 
who  spearheaded  such  films  as  Awakenings  and 
When  Harry  Met  Sally,  and  Roven,  whose  credits 
include  Final  A  nalysis  and  Heart  Like  a  Wheel,  a  re- 
treat from  the  rigors  of  filmmaking  is  essential. 
The  couple's  ten  acres  in  a  canyon  may  be  only  a 
short  drive  from  one  of  L.A.'s  busiest  boule- 
vards, but  once  you  are  there,  box  office  totals 
and  the  daily  trade  papers  seem  like  messages 
from  another  continent.  No  wonder  decorator 
Michael  Smith  dubbed  this  spot  Lost  Horizon. 

The  house  was  built  in  1937  to  preside  over  a 
breeding  ranch  for  whippets  and  Great  Danes. 
(The  original  owners  left  blue  ribbons  behind.) 
Spacious  but  not  intimidating,  the  homestead  ac- 
commodates a  cocktail  party  for  three  hundred 
as  comfortably  as  a  family  dinner  for  three.  The 
poolside  guesthouse  and  the  former  kennels, 
now  a  family  exercise  room,  are  tucked  into  a 
well-tended  expanse  of  greenery.  On  a  clear  day 
the  view  goes  all  the  way  to  Catalina. 

Steel  and  Roven  got  their  first  tour  of  the  prop- 
erty four  years  ago  from  the  then  owner,  Warner 
Brothers  vice  chairman  turned  producer  John 
Galley.  When  the  conversation  turned  to  Galley's 
and  Mike  Nichols's  desire  to  make  the  movie  Post- 
cards from  the  Edge,  Steel  learned  that  their  deal  at 
MGM  had  recently  fallen  apart.  Not  missing  a 
beat,  she  asked,  "What  do  you  say  to  letting  me 
buy  your  movie  for  Columbia — and  letting 
Chuck  and  me  buy  your  house?"  It  was  an  offer 
Galley  couldn't  refuse. 

Assuming  ownership  meant  taking  on  a  task 
Steel  and  Roven  still  describe  as  "work  in  pro- 
gress." Outdoors,  where  trees  hadn't  been 
pruned  since  the  thirties,  the  challenge  was  sub- 
tle intervention.  Indoors,  the  transformation 
took  a  more  dramatic  turn.  Steel  and  Roven's 
previous  house  had  been  done  in  the  art  mo- 
derne  style,  with  sleek  furniture  and  geometric 
lines.  "I  never  thought  I'd  want  overstuffed  sofas 
with  floral  slipcovers,"  Steel  admits.  She  and  Ro- 
ven credit  Michael  Smith  with  having  pulled 
them  in  a  different  stylistic  direction,  one  that 
took  them  away  from  stark  white  walls  every- 
where to  creamy  surfaces  tinged  with  tones  of  ce- 
ladon, eucalyptus,  rose,  and  tea.  Together  the 
trio  arrived  at  an  adaptable  mix  of  old  and  new 

Charles  Roven  and  Dawn  Steel  with  their  daughter, 
Rebecca,  top  right.  Above  right:  A  new  stone  path  leads 
downhill  from  a  terrace  into  the  canyon.  Right:  The 
pool  reflects  the  guesthouse.  The  former  kennels, 
in  the  distance,  are  now  the  family  exercise  room. 
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Under  the  dining  room's  coffered  ceiling,  above.  Smith  installed  a  mantelpiece  and  bookcases  with  a  grained  finish.  A 
California  plein  air  painting  rests  on  the  mantel,  and  American  art  pottery'  is  displayed  among  the  books.  An  antique 
Aubusson  has  been  laid  under  a  French  provincial  table  and  bench  from  West  World  Imports,  Pasadena.  Below:  In  the  guest- 
house a  tum-of-the-century  armoire  hides  media  equipment.  Barn-red  paint  sets  off  a  collection  of  baskets  and  the 
stripes  of  a  chair  covered  in  Hudson  Bay  blanket  cloth.  Checked  hand-loomed  cotton  rug  from  Thomas  K.  Woodard,  NYC. 
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that's  cozy  without  being  fussy.  "'An  earlv  nine- 
teenth century  French  chaise,  an  American 
painted  basket,  and  a  Robert  Graham  sculpture 
can  all  be  at  home  here,"  Smith  explains.  "This 
house  isn't  meant  to  be  about  either-or  choices  or 
creating  rooms  that  are  larger  than  life." 

Smith  nc  es  that  redesigning  a  house  for  suc- 
cessful figu  s  in  the  film  industry  often  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  how  thev  reinterpret  real-life  roles  as 
their  c  eers  evolve.  In  Steel's  case,  success  has 
broug  it  out  a  warmer,  more  personal  side.  Hav- 
jrked  her  way  up  in  Hollywood  to  become 
the  first  woman  president  of  a  major  studio,  she 
is  now  at  a  point  where  producing  movies  must  fit 
into  her  agenda  alongside  time  devoted  to  Re- 
becca and  to  the  various  causes  Steel  assists  as  a 
fund-raiser.  In  1 99 1  she  and  Roven  hosted  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  first  big  Hollywood  function,  and 
she  continues  to  be  an  active  supporter  of  the  Pe- 
diatric AIDS  Foundation. 

When  Steel  comes  home  from  her  office  at  Dis- 
ney and  Roven  returns  from  his  at  TriStar,  nei- 
ther sees  anv  need  to  be  surrounded  bv  trophies 
of  professional  achievement.  Rather,  says  Smith, 
thev  like  to  think  of  the  house  as  a  record  of  per- 
sonal discoveries.  It  was  fitting  that  the  subtle 
palette  chosen  as  a  unifying  backdrop  for 
memorabilia  and  the  art  thev  have  collected 
should  borrow  colors  from  an  old  Chinese  shawl, 
which  is  one  of  Steel's  cherished  finds,  as  well  as 
from  the  garden  right  outside.  Existing  plank 
floors,  paneling,  and  beamed  ceilings  inspired 
decoration  that  evokes  the  sturdy  elegance  of 
earlv  twentieth  century  California  ranch  houses 
without  resorting  to  western  or  period  cliches. 

Smith  placed  updated  versions  of  thirties  club 
chairs  near  the  living  room  Fireplace  and  rubbed 
dark  wax  into  their  leather  upholstery  until  they 
were  as  mellow  as  the  patina  on  a  Graham  bronze 
relief  atop  the  mantel.  In  the  same  room  a  Thom- 
as Hart  Benton  drawing  Steel  bought  as  a  "slice 
of  rural  American  life"  hangs  close  to  a  painting 
bv  David  Salle,  a  family  friend;  the  Lalique  bowl 
that  u  as  a  wedding  present  from  Nora  Kaye  and 
Herb  Ross  accompanies  a  changing  display  of 
pieces  from  Steel's  collection  of  American  ceram- 
ics. "Instead  of  registering  at  Tiffany  or  Geary's 
when  Chuck  and  I  got  married,"  she  says,  "I  reg- 

Sunlight  through  a  garden  room  window  heightens  the 
contours  of  a  1920s  classical  bas  relief  from  Nonesuch 
Gallery,  Santa  Monica,  above  a  sofa  in  washed  Fortunv 
cotton.  Pale  moss-green  walls — inspired  bv  the  garden 
outside — harmonize  with  the  greens  of  a  wicker  chair 
covered  in  a  Bennison  floral,  a  celadon  lamp  base,  a 
Chinese  ceramic  garden  seat,  a  painted  wooden  table, 
and  a  pillow  in  a  broad  stripe  from  Clarence  House. 
The  faded  pink  cotton  pillow  picks  up  complementary 
rose  tones.  Aubusson  from  Y&B  Bolour,  L.A. 
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Set  off  by  walls  tinged  with  mil 


rs,  the  mix  of  old  and  new  is  cozy  but  not  fussy 


Kitchen  cabinets  with  beveled  glass  panes  and  nickel-plated  hardware, 
above,  by  architects  Appleton,  Mechur  &  Associates,  recall  the  fittings 
in  earlv  20th  century  pantries.  Schoolhouse  lights  hang  from  a  new 
pressed-tin  ceiling  in  a  vintage  pattern.  Wicker  storage  baskets  slide  into 
cabinets  in  front  of  the  red  upholstered  breakfast  nook.  Below:  A  collage 
of  photos  and  clippings  covers  a  bulletin  board  in  Steel's  sitting  room. 
Clarence  House  florals  brighten  the  sofa  and  armchair  Smith  grouped 
with  a  19th-century  French  country  table  and  an  English  Windsor  chair. 


istered  at  Buddv's."  (The  small  store  on  Melrose 
Avenue  sells  American  art  pottery  and  arts  and 
crafts  furniture.) 

The  living  room,  the  book-lined  dining  room, 
and  the  so-called  garden  room  all  center  on  an- 
tique Aubusson  carpets  whose  faded  hues  har- 
monize with  slipcover  and  pillow  fabrics  washed 
in  tea  or  turned  inside  out  to  soften  their  new- 
ness. References  to  the  past  are  most  obvious  in 
the  kitchen,  where  a  pressed-tin  ceiling  and  old- 
fashioned  cabinets  with  beveled  glass  panes  were 
installed,  and  in  Rebecca's  bedroom,  which  was 
loosely  modeled  on  the  turn-of-the-century  inte- 
riors that  the  Sw  edish  artist  Carl  Larsson  created 
for  his  daughters.  Rebecca  picked  out  the  floral- 
patterned  wallpaper  and  Smith  designed  the 
sturdv  playroom  furniture.  The  romantic  effect, 
he  says,  conjures  up  "memories  of  what  we  all 
wish  our  childhoods  had  been." 

Despite  the  tranquil  simplicity  of  the  master 
bedroom,  there  are  clear  signs  that  it  belongs  to 
hardworking  professionals.  Large  tables  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  bed  frequently  hold  scripts,  story 
treatments,  and  books  for  nighttime  reading. 
The  lack  of  curtains  (Continued  on  page  1 38) 
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(-year-old  Rebecca  chose 
Is  flowered  Rose  Cumming 
allpaper  for  her  bedroom, 
ove,  which  Smith  trimmed 
'th  apple-green  paint.  More 
kuquets  are  scattered  across 
*30s  bark  cloth  coverlets  from 
untie  Barbara's,  Beverly  Hills, 
.lich  have  been  tucked  into 
e  high  side  rails  of  antique 
ne  beds.  Right:  Snoopy, 
hbar,  and  friends  gather  in 
lc  playroom  furnished  with 
iiild-size  painted  furniture 
ade  to  order.  The  doors, 
hich  open  onto  a  sleeping 
3rch,  and  the  window  have 
lades  in  a  cotton  toile 
om  Cowtan  &  Tout.  Rug 
om  Thomas  K.  Woodard. 
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A  Biedermeier  cheval  glass  and 
a  gilt  ballroom  chair,  opposite, 
catch  the  light  filtered  through 
Hunter  Douglas  wooden 
blinds  in  the  master  bathroom. 
Above  the  American  Standard 
tub,  Annie  Kelly's  photographs 
of  statues  in  the  Huntington 
Botanical  Gardens  hang  near  a 
plaque  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 
Left:  Thirties-style  green 
and  white  tiles  contrast  with 
the  subtle  colors  of  a  table  by 
Michael  Smith  and  a  c.  1825 
French  chaise  longue  in  a 
Henry  Calvin  stripe.  Above:  In 
the  master  bedroom  an  English 
table  to  the  left  of  the  Grange 
Furniture  sleigh  bed  and  a 
painted  reproduction  Gustavian 
table  to  the  right  provide  ample 
space  for  scripts  and  other 
reading  matter.  The  c.  1915  rug 
was  designed  by  the  arts  and 
crafts  architect  C.  F.  A.  Voysey. 


This  house  isn't  about  creating  larger-than-life  rooms' 
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ANA  DELANY  IS  A  VERY 
modern  woman.  Her 
brains  and  her  beauty 
hit  you  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  The  classic 
features,  forthright 
gaze,  and  dry  wit  be- 
speak her  suburban 
lonnecticut  upbringing,  but  there's  nothing  re- 
lotely  suburban  about  the  way  she  walks  into  a 
>om  wearing  polka-dot  leggings  and  hot-pink 
iede  Manolo  Blahnik  mules,  well  aware  of  the 
"feet  that  her  voluptuous  figure  has  on  both 
ten  ("Va-va-voom")  and  women  ("Damn"). 
It's  just  this  combination  of  the  prim  and  the 
1  rimal  that  has  made  the  thirty-six-year-old  ac- 
■  ess  so  appealing  in  roles  ranging  from  nurse 
olleen  McMurphy  on  China  Beach,  for  which 
le  won  two  Emmys,  to  the  plaid-clad  object  of 
Iteve  Martin's  affection  in  the  movie  Housesitter, 
I  former  drug  addict  confronted  with  her  past  in 
Haul  Schrader's  film  Light  Sleeper,  and  a  "house- 
rife  gone  mad"  in  Wild  Palms,  the  series  based 
n  Bruce  Wagner's  comic  strip,  which  airs  this 
?ason  on  ABC.  This  same  mix  of  reserve  and 
Misuality  characterizes  Delany's  house,  a  small 
mbathed  contemporary  building  in  a  neighbor- 
ood  that  combines  urban  funkiness  with  expan- 
ive  Pacific  views. 
Delany  bought  the  house  nearly  three  years 
go,  having  realized  the  moment  she  walked  in 
hat  it  was  the  house  of  her  dreams — literally.  "I 
lad  seen  the  house  in  a  dream  I  had  about  going 
)  a  party.  I  saw  the  whole  space."  Which  wasn't 
ifficult,  since  there  is  only  one  room  on  each  of 
le  house's  three  floors:  a  living/dining/kitchen 
pace  on  the  main  level;  a  bedroom  upstairs;  and 
guest  room/office  on  the  basement  floor,  which 
fcpens  onto  the  pool.  Before  Delany  bought  the 
louse,  originally  a  modest  bungalow,  it  had  been 
ransformed  by  architect  Michael  W.  Folonis  into 
i  geometric  composition  of  concrete  block  and 
teel.  This  was  fine  with  Delany,  who  grew  up  in  a 
950s  modern  house  that  her  parents  had  built 
ind  her  mother,  an  interior  designer,  had  deco- 
ated  in  the  furnishings  and  colors  of  the  period. 
I  love  clean,  simple,  spare  things,"  Delany  ex- 
plains. "I'm  not  a  saver.  I  hate  clutter."  But  the 
louse  was  a  bit  too  uncluttered  for  Delany's  taste; 

\ctress  Dana  Delany,  right,  chills  out  in  her  pool. 
opposite:  Her  living  room  is  filled  with  furniture 
lesigned  by  Kevin  Walz:  a  sofa  in  tomato-red  sueded 
eather,  ebonized  marine  plywood  coffee  table, 
irmchair  with  hand-painted  fabric  by  Carla  Weisberg, 
andblasted  steel  side  table,  multicolored  wool  carpet, 
ind  lighting.  The  curtains  by  Mary  Bright  are  made 
)f  linen  from  Decorators  Walk.  Details  see  Resources. 


Delany 


Off- 
Camera 


By   Pilar  VHadaS     Photographs  by  Grey  Crawford 


"I  love  clean,  simple,  spare  things,"  says  Delan< 


Confronted  with  four  niches  in  the  wall  between  the  living  room  and  the  kitchen,  Walz  lined  them  with  boxes  of  brushed 

aluminum  that  are  enameled  ivory  inside;  they  pay  homage  to  the  work  of  artist  Donald  Judd.  The  boxes  hold  two 

pieces  of  1930s  Bauerware  from  Buddy's,  L.A.;  a  Fontana  Arte  vase  from  Diva,  L.A.;  and  a  Luxman  stereo.  Walz's  brass  and 

milk  glass  lamp  plugs  into  existing  recessed  ceiling  fixtures.  The  sofa  pillows  are  covered  in  mohair  from  Unika  Vaev. 
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n  not  a  saver,"  she  explains.  "I  hate  clutter" 


Jacques-Henri  Lartigue's  1930  photograph  of  his  friend  Renee  Perle  presides  over  a  corner  of  the  living  room  where  Walz's 

steel  and  copper-mesh  floor  lamp  and  his  sectional  chaise,  upholstered  in  shearling  from  Spinneybeck  and  Doria  II 

wool  from  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  provide  a  tranquil  spot  for  reading.  To  unify  a  room  with  several  ceiling  heights,  Walz  drew 

a  line  around  the  space  and  Finished  the  walls  below  it  with  a  mixture  of  bowling  alley  paste  wax  and  aluminum  powder. 
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In  the  entry,  above  left,  brass  is  used  for  the  mirror, 

shelf,  and  baseboard.  Above  right:  A  sheet  of  copper  mesh 

adds  mystery  to  the  glass  top  of  the  dining  table. 


The  maple  dining  table  and  chairs,  above,  are  from  Domestic 

Furniture  Co.,  L.A.,  and  the  candelabra  of  metal  and  faux 
pearls  from  Diva.  Below  left:  At  poolside  a  checkerboard  table 

from  Venice  Garden  Furniture  partners  a  chaise  from 
Cottage  Shops,  L.A.  Below  right:  The  bathroom  is  glass-tiled. 


she  wanted  to  soften  it  and  to  add  color. 

For  this  she  turned  to  an  old  friend,  New  Yen- 
designer  Kevin  Walz.  The  two  had  met  years  ag< 
at  a  Peter  Allen  concert  at  Radio  City  Music  Halll 
deadpans  Delany,  "We  did  the  eighties  togetn 
er."  When  Walz  first  saw  the  house,  he  recalls 
"there  was  this  wonderful  spirit  to  it,  but  it  wa 
too  even.  I  wanted  to  respond  to  Dana — she' 
modern,  independent,  funny,  and  sensual." 

Walz's  response  was  to  tell  a  different  story  or 
every  story.  The  guest  room/office  floor  became 
introspective  with  muted  colors  and  rugged  mall 
terials,  like  leather  and  sisal. 

On  the  main  living  floor,  color  makes  a  splashl 
Walz  designed  a  sofa  covered  in  a  suede  "the  coll 
or  of  tomato  soup,"  he  says,  which  is  Delanv's  fall 
vorite  spot  for  reading  scripts,  as  well  as  a  pair  o: 
ladylike  armchairs  in  what  he  calls  a  "very  sixtie; 
looking"  blue  and  green  hand-painted  fabric.  Al 
this  color  vibrates  against  a  discreetly  shimmer 
ing  neutral  background:  Walz  unified  the  six 
ceiling  heights  by  establishing  a  horizontal  line 
around  the  space  and  rubbing  the  walls  below  the 
line  with  a  mixture  of  aluminum  powder  ane 
bowling  allev  paste  wax.  Everything  above  the 
line  is  a  shade  of  white  mixed  by  color  specialist! 
Donald  Kaufman  and  Taffy  Dahl. 

Walz's  well-known  iconoclastic  way  with  mate 
rials  informs  every  detail  of  the  house.  Flangee 
brass  baseboards  turn  an  ordinary  architectura 
detail  into  jewelry.  In  the  kitchen,  expensive  bu 
bland  Italian  cabinets  were  replaced  by  new  one? 
made  of  lowly  chipboard  rubbed  with  aluminum 
and  copper  powders.  Even  the  dining  table's  top 
got  Walzed.  "Glass  is  a  great  table  material,"  he 
says,  "but  you  can  see  people's  feet  through  it 
So  he  had  a  veil  of  copper  mesh  laminated  be 
tween  two  sheets  of  glass:  "basically,  we  put  the 
tablecloth  in  the  table." 

Finally,  Walz  explains,  "we  really  went  crazy 
with  color"  in  the  bedroom.  While  he  wanted  the 
room  to  be  feminine,  he  says,  "we  couldn't  just 
use  pink,  so  we  also  had  to  use  its  archenemy,  or- 
ange, which  came  out  terra-cotta."  Mary  Bright's 
net  panels  float  across  the  windows  in  Joan  Craw- 
ford hues — taupe,  rose,  sea  green.  Walz  de- 
signed the  four-poster  bed — with  its  cherry  and 
bronze  frame  and  headboard  upholstered  in  a 
cork-faced  fabric — and  the  vanity  table  made  of 
copper  tubing,  white  onyx,  and  yellow  sienna 
marble;  the  table's  cedar  storage  compartments 
are  rubbed  with  gold  to  clash  with  their  copper 
lids.  Such  small  dissonances  sharpen  the  edge  of 
Walz's  elegant-with-street-smarts  approach.  Af- 
ter all,  a  house  for  a  1 990s  woman — a  woman  like 
Dana  Delany — should  be,  as  he  says,  "feminine 
and  sensual,  but  not  helpless."  A 
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Hollywood  history  and  Italian  vista I 1 
at  Villa  Vallombrosa,  where  a  FrenJ 
window,  opposite,  held  open  with  a  ,, 
stop  from  Rudolph  Valentino's  hou 
looks  out  on  cypresses  and  red  tile   i 
Below:  In  the  living  room  Spanish 
colonial  columns  flank  an  18th-cen 
mirror  and  console  table  that  belon 
to  costume  designer  Adrian.  At  rigl 
Garouste  and  Bonetti  sconce  illumi 
an  antique  wallhanging;  fabric  on  1 
from  Fortuny.  Details  see  Resource*! 
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lie  wrong  decoration  is  said  to  rouse  the  resident  ghost 


■LLOMBROSA  IS  A  LITTLE  VILLAGE  IN  THE  APENNINE 
Jest  outside  Florence,  a  mountain  retreat  with  an  elev- 
■h-century  Benedictine  abbey  and  tourist-attraction 
Iws.  Villa  Vallombrosa  is  an  early  twentieth  century 
Muse  built  for  an  East  Coast  socialite  by  the  name  of  El- 
inor De  Witt,  an  Italianate  residence  wedged  like  a 
dink  of  fontina  in  the  hills  above  the  Hollywood  Free- 
ly. After  visiting  the  village,  the  current  occupants  of 
tl1  villa — architectural  photographer  Tim  Street-Porter 
ad  his  wife,  Annie  Kelly,  an  artist — were  left  to  ponder 
lether  their  dwelling  owed  its  name  to  Vallombrosa  or 
la  secondary  reference  to  the  place,  perhaps  in  Dante. 
Ifew  days  after  touring  Villa  Vallombrosa,  I  came 
"Oss  these  lines  in  Paradise  Lost:  "He  stood  and  call'd/ 
s  Legions,  Angel  Forms,  who  lay  intranc't/Thick 
Autumnal  Leaves  that  strow  the  Brooks/In  Val- 
nbrosa."  They  appear  in  Book  1  of  Milton's  epic 
em,  and  their  subject  is  the  devil.  "Uh-oh,"  said  Kelly 
len  I  read  her  the  passage.  "Eleanor  was  a  literate 
man,  from  all  accounts,  so  maybe  we've  discovered 
loset  Satanist." 

Annie  Kelly  has  the  classically  pretty  features  and  pre- 
e  manner  of  a  Gibson  girl,  an  impression  reinforced  by 
old-fashioned  wide-brim  straw  hats  she  favors.  Tim 
eet-Porter,  with  his  long  craggy  face,  toothy  smile, 
d  white  hair,  brings  to  mind  a  Dickens  character,  one 
the  kind  ones.  He  is  English;  she  is  Australian.  As  a 
uple  of  transplants  to  Los  Angeles,  they  have  taken  to 
eir  adoptive  soil  with  something  like  the  vigor  of  Ger- 
1  and  Sara  Murphy  in  Cap  d'Antibes  or  Paul  and  Jane 
)wles  in  Tangier.  Since  moving  here  fourteen  years 
o,  they  have  immersed  themselves  in  Mediterranean 
•uses  and  fin-tailed  cars,  movieland  mythology  and 
leblo  sociology,  dingbat  design  and  rock  'em,  sock  'em 
t.  They  are  unabashed  champions  of  the  city's  true  cul- 
ral  elite — their  friends  include  Frank  Gehry  and  Ed 


Ruscha — as  well  as  preservationists  and  amateur  annal- 
ists of  Villa  Vallombrosa's  historic  Hollywood  neighbor- 
hood, Whitley  Heights. 

On  a  brilliant  May  afternoon,  three  days  after  the  last 
of  several  hundred  fires  sparked  by  the  Rodney  King 
verdict  had  been  extinguished,  Elena,  the  couple's  Mexi- 
can cook,  served  a  lunch  of  fried  ground  turkey,  black 
beans  with  onions,  and  rice  in  the  shady  courtyard 
tucked  off  the  dining  room  at  the  villa.  Runners  of  hon- 
eysuckle and  copa  de  oro  were  just  coming  into  bloom, 
spilling  over  walls  and  balconies,  and  the  small  space  re- 
sounded with  the  trickling  of  a  fountain  and  the  chatter 
of  several  caged  cockatiels,  finches,  and  budgerigars. 
The  incongruity  in  such  surroundings  of  a  conversation 
about  the  riots  did  not  diminish  its  intensity;  neverthe- 
less, we  managed  to  move  on  to  more  benign  subjects. 
Street-Porter  described  his  next  book — "a  whole  history 
of  L.  A.  houses,  from  Greene  &  Greene  to  Trousdale  Es- 
tates to  Frank  Gehry's  house  for  Rockwell  Schnabel;  if 
you  can  think  of  a  title,  Fd  be  most  appreciative" — and 
Kelly  talked  about  an  upcoming  exhibition  of  her  own 
photographs.  And  they  both  agreed  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  living  at  Villa  Vallombrosa  that  aided  and 
abetted  such  endeavors. 

Built  in  1929  as  a  summer  house  for  De  Witt,  the  villa 
has  sheltered  creative  types  as  diverse  as  (in  reverse  chro- 
nology) Richard  Rouilard,  former  editor  of  The  Advocate, 
the  nation's  premier  gay  publication,  and  current  con- 

For  the  villa's  current  owners,  photographer  Tim  Street-Porter 
and  his  artist  wife,  Annie  Kelly,  above  right,  the  house's  past 
is  part  of  its  present.  "We've  very  consciously  tried  to  keep  in 
the  spirit  of  the  house  as  it  might  have  been  when  Eleanor 
was  living  here,"  says  Street- Porter,  referring  to  its  First  owner, 
Eleanor  De  Witt,  above  left,  pictured  in  the  1940s  by  Arthur  L. 
Mitchell  in  front  of  the  stone  mantel.  Above  center:  Baron 
Adolf  de  Meyer's  self-portrait  by  the  Fireplace  in  the  late  1930s. 
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sultant  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine;  the  compos 
Leonard  Bernstein;  and  the  Hollywood  costume  desig 
er  Adrian.  "Adrian  was  here  when  he  did  the  costum 
for  AnnaKarenina,"  said  Kelly,  "and  I  have  evidence  in 
autobiography  by  Mercedes  de  Acosta  that  Garbo  can 
to  dinner  right  here  in  this  very  courtyard." 

She  paused  to  let  that  sink  in.  "Eleanor  apparent 
haunts  the  house,  you  know.  But  she  only  manifests  he 
self  when  it  isn't  decorated  right.  One  fellow  put  whi 
shag  carpet  throughout,  and  he  kept  being  pushed  1 
unseen  hands  down  the  stairs.  He  was  persuaded  vei 
quickly  by  a  real  estate  agent  to  sell." 

Had  there  been  any  recent  manifestations? 

"Not  in  the  slightest,  happily.  Although  small  childre 
somehow  do  have  a  tendency  to  fall  down  the  stairs, 
can't  think  why." 

Just  then  a  leaf  the  size  of  a  hand — an  old  woman 
hand — landed  on  the  table.  We  all  laughed,  a  little  unea 
ily,  and  Street-Porter  quickly  added,  "Annie  and  1  ha\ 
very  consciously  tried  to  keep  in  the  spirit  of  the  house 
it  might  have  been  at  the  time  that  Eleanor  was  livin 
here — a  sort  of  dream  fantasy  of  a  Venetian  house  stuc 
in  Latin  America." 

"Because,  after  all,"  said  Kelly,  "we  ar&in  Latin  Amer 
ca,  aren't  we?" 

Villa  Vallombrosa  represents  a  kind  of  psychologic; 
Latin  America,  a  place  where  the  possibilities  seel 
slightly  enlarged.  With  only  a  few  rooms  on  each  of  thre 
floors,  the  house  is  modest  in  size,  but,  as  Kelly  poini 
out,  "whenever  something  is  called  a  villa  you  know  it 
got  some  style  about  it."  Like  most  residential  moniker: 
Villa  Vallombrosa's  is  on  conspicuous  display — in  a  floi 
id  cursive  emblazoned  across  the  concave  entrance  wal 
Such  flourishes  recur  throughout  the  house.  There  ar 
ceilings  as  tall  as  the  property's  towering  cypress  tree; 
balconies  and  balustrades  and  fireplaces  of  stone,  an* 
plenty  of  Gothic  arches;  to  enter  the  house  is  to  exper 
ence  some  of  the  wonder  of  stumbling  upon  a  church  i) 
an  unfamiliar  land. 

The  living  room,  with  its  height  and  ageless  color  an 
textured  walls,  might  even  recall  an  eleventh-centur 
Benedictine  abbey  outside  Florence.  At  one  time  th 
walls  were  blue.  "Frances,  the  old  woman  across  th 
street,  said  Eleanor  had  them  a  pale  blue  at  the  botto 
and  they  went  right  up  to  a  deep  sky  blue  at  the  ceiling. 
says  Kelly.  "Apparently  she  got  the  idea  traveling  in  Italy."/ 

Named  for  a  village  outside  Florence,  the  villa  is  "amusingly 
authentic,"  says  Kelly,  with  its  curved  wall,  top  left,  and  tall 
balconied  window  behind  the  cypresses.  Above  left:  In  a  corner 
of  the  sitting  room,  Kelly's  folding  screen  with  images  of 
Venetian  palazzi  underscores  the  Venetian  Gothic  style  of  the 
house.  A  19th-century  Indian  stone  lion  sits  at  the  foot  of  the 
billowing  silk  curtains.  Left:  Copa  de  oro  and  bougainvillea 
bloom  in  the  courtyard  where  Garbo  once  came  to  dinner; 
the  sculpture  in  the  niche  above  the  fireplace  was  salvaged 
from  Valentino's  house  before  it  was  torn  down.  Cafe-style 
chairs  by  Woodard  surround  a  table  set  with  simple  green 
glasses  from  Mexico  and  Antico  majolica  from  Cottura. 


Jasmine  twined  in  the  crystal  chandelier  that  came  with  the  house  brings  the  scent  of  the  garden  into  the  dining  room,  above.  The 

faux  French  armchairs,  a  slightly  burnt  offering  decorator  Tony  Duquette  rescued  from  a  fire  at  his  San  Francisco  pavilion, 

now  have  fresh  Fortuny  upholstery.  The  fabric  at  the  window  is  also  from  Fortuny.  Below:  A  red  leather  club  chair  that  designer 

Tom  Callaway  modeled  after  Street- Porter's  1 930s  French  chair  now  sits  with  the  original  in  the  library  at  Villa  Vallombrosa. 

The  Manuel  Alvarez  Bravo  photograph  and  the  earthenware  cantaro  on  the  floor  reflect  Kelly  and  Street-Porter's  interest  in  Mexico. 


'940s  portrait  shows  De  Witt — who  eventually  settled  in 
alifornia  full  time,  either  as  a  divorcee  or  as  a  widow — with 
i  Coco  Chanel  hairstyle  and  an  air  of  aristocratic  languor, 
!er  hand  resting  on  the  stone  mantel.  Another  bit  of  the  \  il- 
l's photographic  history  is  a  1930s  self-portrait  by  the  Bar- 
n  Adolf  de  Meyer,  then  a  tenant  in  De  Witt's  house  next 
Joor,  in  front  of  the  same  fireplace.  Today  the  mantel  is  sur- 
'ounded  by  Louis  Philippe  pieces — a  gold  mirror  and 
conces  and  a  pair  of  chairs  in  their  original  upholstery,  a 
rimson  velvet  worn  down  over  the  past  150  years  to  some- 
hing  resembling  cheesecloth.  Other  than  a  couple  of 
conces  by  Garouste  and  Bonetti  and  a  broken-crockery 
end-up  of  Julian  Schnabel,  there's  nothing  particularly 
ashionable  or  even  restored  here.  In  a  typically  stately  tab- 
tau,  an  eighteenth-century  European  embroidered  hang- 
:ig  and  two  nineteenth-century  Turkish  panels  crown  a 
lassical  revival  mirror  and  console  table  that  belonged  to 
\drian,  a  pair  of  Spanish  colonial  columns,  and  two  eigh- 
seenth-century  Italian  chairs  from  Tom  Beeton. 
Many  of  the  antiques  are  gifts  or  purchases  from  deco- 


"It's  a  dream  fantasy 

of  a  Venetian  house  stuck 

in  Latin  America" 


Wallpaper  from  Clarence  House  and  fabrics  from 
Fortuny  create  a  thoroughly  romantic  mood  in 
the  master  bedroom,  above,  where  a  19th-century 
Madonna  and  Child  from  San  Miguel  de  Allende 
hangs  over  a  Directoire  canape.  The  table  was 
made  by  artist  Jim  Ganzer.  Opposite:  A  19th- 
century  print  of  San  Antonio  that  Street-Porter 
and  Kelly  bought  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  somehow 
seems  at  home  among  the  silvery  damask  patterns 
on  the  walls  and  a  turn-of-the-century  French  arm- 
chair and  the  silk  swags  at  the  window.  The  1920s 
chandelier  is  of  the  same  vintage  as  the  house. 
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rator  friends.  The  center  of  attention  in  the  dining  roo 
is  a  Chinese  tapestry  from  Tony  Duquette,  flanked  by 
pair  of  pagodas  from  Hutton  Wilkinson.  Duquette  als 
supplied  the  chairs — a  set  of  "faux  French"  armchair! 
from  the  1 920s  with  just  the  sort  of  patina  you'd  expect  t< 
find  on  furniture  rescued  from  a  fire.  (The  decorator] 
San  Francisco  pavilion  burned  to  the  ground  in  1989.)  "I 
thought  it  improved  the  look  of  them,  actually,"  says  Kel 
ly.  "I  just  threw  Fortuny  over  them."  In  deep  reds,  can! 
dlelit  by  several  crystal  chandeliers  festooned  witj 
something  white  and  fragrant  from  the  garden — star  ja 
mine,  say — the  room  is  as  sportively  exotic  and  porte: 
tous  as  a  fortune  cookie;  it  augurs  an  unexpecte 
confidence,  a  broken  alliance,  sudden  prosperity. 

The  Latin  American  part  of  the  fantasy  kicks  in  down 
stairs  where  a  little  library  contains  pottery  and  santo 
and  the  spoils  of  many  forays  south  of  the  border.  Thi 
couple's  interest  in  Mexico  is  abiding:  Street-Porter's  las 
book  was  Casa  Mexicana,  and  their  previous  residence, ; 
few  blocks  away,  was  in  the  Mexican  style.  A  pair  of  ap 
parently  identical  leather  club  chairs  on  either  side  of  th( 
bookshelves  turn  out  to  be  1930s  French  on  one  hanc 
and  1990s  American  on  the  other — a  knockoff  by  Ton 
Callaway,  who  named  his  design  the  Porter  club  chair 
The  chairs  may  not  look  much  like  anything  else  in  th< 
house,  but  they  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  its  magica 
realism,  its  smoke-and-mirrors  historicism. 

Mexican  religious  art  lines  the  walls  of  the  bedroom 
an  elegant  chamber  papered  in  a  silvery  damask  patten 
and  sparingly  appointed  with  a  few  French  antiques 
Most  of  the  upholstery  and  cushions  and  lampshades  art 
Fortuny.  "Fortuny  really  suits  this  house  because  it's  al 
most  of  the  same  period,"  says  Kelly.  An  eighteenth-cen- 
tury California  liturgical  robe  on  a  dressmaker's  dumm\ 
metamorphoses,  with  a  little  mental  effort,  into  a  Fran 
ciscan  friar  in  beads  and  sandals.  The  balcony  of  thi* 
room,  like  most  of  Villa  Vallombrosa's  balconies,  over- 
looks the  closest  thing  to  Positano  this  side  of  the  Medi-| 
terranean:  a  hillside  crisscrossed  by  cypress-lined  roads 
and  studded  with  red  tile  roofs — and  steeped  in  Holly- 
wood heritage.  From  the  dressing  room  you  can  see  th 
front  of  the  house  where  Gloria  Swanson  lived  when  sh 
filmed  Sunset  Boulevard,  along  with  the  glass-block  bun- 
ker that  used  to  contain  the  surrealist  art  collection  of  Ed 
ward  James,  the  godson  of  King  Edward  VIE 

It's  all  transporting,  to  use  a  term  of  diminishing  cur-j 
rencv — and  no  less  precious  for  its  artifices.  Whitley 
Heights  was  a  planned  community,  and  the  current  resi- 
dents have  recently  installed  gates.  There's  something 
disconcerting  about  this  kind  of  isolationism,  but  it's  not 
difficult  to  understand.  Tim  Street-Porter  and  Annie 
Kelly  do  not  own  a  television  set.  So  it  was  that  they  ob- 
served some  of  the  surreal  proceedings  of  the  "upheav- 
al" at  the  house  of  friends  up  the  street.  As  their  friends' 
TV  sat  under  a  window,  and  the  window  overlooked  the 
Los  Angeles  basin,  they  had  to  choose  what  to  watch,  the 
simulacrum  or  sober  reality.  A 
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COUTURIER7  HER  FIRST  CHOICE 
would  surelyjjgjpffchel  London.  When  New  York's  FAO  Schwarz 
'opened  its  Barbie  boutique  in  November,  her  line  of  flower- 
bedecked  childrens'  dresses  looked  right  at  home.  A  Los  Angeles 
native,  London  did  a  stint  in  New  York  at  Norma  Kamali's  store  be- 
fore launching  her  own  business  in  1987.  These  days  she  works  in 
her  beachfront  apartment  in  Malibu  where  she  whipped  up  outfits 
for  the  pint-size  divas  who  make  up  the  band  Blind  Kolor.  Grown- 
up fans  of  London's  "ha-ha  couture"  include  Sandra  Bernhard, 
Goldie  Hawn,  Naomi  Campbell,  Joni  Mitchell,  and  Madonna.  Just 
before  the  1988  Tony  awards,  London  bicycled  a  floral  "fur"  coat 
over  to  the  theater  where  Madonna  was  performing  with  a  note  that 
read,  "I  think  you  should  wear  this."  She  did.         Wendy  Goodman 
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Close  to  the  pool  in  David  Kirkpatrick's 
backyard,  pergolas  and  porches — 
complete  with  a  porch  swing  like  those 
he  remembers  from  his  Ohio  home- 
town— overlook  a  picket-fenced  garden 
reminiscent  of  boyhood  summers 
in  New  England.  Details  see  Resources. 


rator  Jarl^^  Hedborg  helps  a  film  produ_ 
a  larger-than-life  version  ofms'  midwestern  Ho 
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Seated  on  one  of  a  set  of  chairs  from  Richard  Mulligan-Sunset 
Cottage,  L.A.,  above,  Kirkpatrick  takes  a  call  at  a  breakfast  table 
designed  by  decorator  Jarrett  Hedborg.  Opposite  above:  Objects 
from  Kirkpatrick's  folk  art  collection  are  displayed  in  the  library 
near  a  Hedborg  sofa  and  chairs  in  a  Henry  Calvin  cotton 
twill.  Opposite  below:  In  the  living  room,  club  chairs  in  the  same 
Donghia  fabric  used  for  curtains  flank  a  Louis  XVI-style  table 
from  R.  M.  Barokh  Antiques,  L.A.  A  leaiher-upholstered  gondola 
bench  from  Therien  Studio  encourages  fireside  chats.  The 
hexagonal  brass  table  lamp  next  to  the  sofa  is  by  Chapman. 
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BRINGING  AN  OLD  HOUSE  UP  TO  DATE  MAY 
the  usual  way  of  doing  things,  but  not  so  with  fi 
producer  David  Kirkpatrick.  In  his  recent  mt 
from  Hollywood  to  Beverly  Hills,  Kirkpar 
has  taken  a  shiny-new  knockoff,  circa  1985,  a 
made  it  seem  contemporary  with  its  neighbo 
some  of  them  built  more  than  a  half  century  a  i 
along  this  ficus-shaded  drive.  "I  wanted  the  pi 
to  look  as  if  it  had  been  built  sometime  in  the  th 
ties,"  says  Kirkpatrick,  recalling  Hollywood 
golden  era.  The  visitor,  ambling  through  root 
rooms  where  Joel  McCrea  and  Claudette  Colb 
might  have  romped  on  camera,  quickly  sees  tl 
Kirkpatrick  got  his  wish.  And  he's  completed  t 
trip  back  in  time,  layering  decades  of  charact 
over  the  hard  edges  of  today  without  leaving  t 
hind  a  goo  of  nostalgia. 

Decorator  Jarrett  Hedborg  half-seriouslyca  t 
the  result  "American  prosperous  home  styldl 
the  key  word  being  "American."  Apologizing  f  i 
the  grab-bag  term,  he  offers  a  string  of  sy 
onyms:  "simple,  eclectic,  unpretentious,  unsc  I 
conscious."  (Thrashing  out  his  definition,  ] 
mentions  another  cli- 
ent in  the  movie  busi- 
ness: "Take  Bette 
Midler,  a  Jewish  girl 
who  grew  up  in  Ha- 
waii who's  now  col- 
lecting Scandinavian 
objects.  That's  Ameri- 
can.") Hedborg,  who 
worked   previously 
with  Kirkpatrick  on  a 

"playhouse"  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  and  his  bu 
galow  office  on  the  Paramount  Pictures  lot,  say 
"David  couldn't  live  with  anything  that's  not  re 
not  himself.  He's  an  all-American  boy,  the  clajj 
president  type.  He  actually  was  class  president- 
I  checked  him  out  in  his  high  school  yearboo 
David's  completely  comfortable  in  his  own  skit 
You  meet  him  and  within  minutes  know  he 
from  Hudson,  Ohio."  Such  blatant  biographic 
facts  count  for  a  lot  in  a  town  that  puts  emphas 
on  reinventing  oneself. 

Kirkpatrick,  whose  current  film  projects  ii 
elude  bringing  the  Brady  Bunch  to  the  bi 
screen,  feels  enormously  at  home  in  his  apple-p 
house — which  is  not  to  say  it  is  humble.  In  fact, 
is  rather  stately,  in  a  traditional  biggest-hous< 
on-the-block  sort  of  way.  "If  we  were  in  a  sma 
town  in  Ohio  or  Nebraska,"  says  Hedborg,  "th 
would  be  the  home  of  the  town  banker  or  th 
family  that  owned  the  John  Deere  dealership." 

Asked  what  they  like  about  working  togethe. 
Kirkpatrick  and  Hedborg  immediately  mentio 
each  other's  sense  of  humor.  Their  happy  co 
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The  rooms 
are  oversck\ 
like  sets  fo 
a  Preston 
Sturges  fill 
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It  is  all  rather 
stately,  in  a 
traditional 
biggest-house- 
on-the-block 
sort  of  way. 
"If  we  were  in 
the  Midwest/' 
says  Hedborg, 
"this  would 
be  the  home 
of  a  small- 
town banker'' 


The  dining  room  is 
arranged  for  intimate 
gatherings  around  a 
Regency-style  table  from 
Rose  Tarlow-Melrose 
House.  Nancy  A.  Kintisch 
painted  foliage  and  a 
quotation  from  Thomas 
Wolfe  on  the  walls 
under  a  ceiling  papered 
in  Roger  Arlington's 
Chinese  Pewter. 
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Birdhouses  and  old  toys,  above,  compose  a  whimsical  landscape  below 
Louis  Sargent's  Seaside  Forgotten  in  the  master  bedroom.  The  floral 
rug  is  an  antique  kilim.  Opposite  below:  More  playthings  mix  with 
family  photographs  atop  the  wainscoting  and  the  country  tables  beside 
Kirkpatrick's  bed.  The  linens  are  classic  oxford  cloth  from  Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection.  Opposite  above  left:  A  mirrored  wall  in  the 
master  bathroom  reflects  black  and  white  marble  tiles,  a  turn-of-the- 
century  demilune  table,  and  a  silver  trophy  holding  roses.  Opposite 
above  right:  Ben,  a  West  Highland  white  terrier,  sits  on  a  Nantucket 
chair  made  by  Richard  Mulligan  and  covered  in  a  Fonthill  plaid. 
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laboration  is  evident  in  the  flood  of  sunlig 
(there  are  many  windows,  but  few  curtains),  t! 
sweet  bits  of  the  past  scattered  about  (toy  soldier 
model  ships,  birdhouses),  and  the  general  ea 
that  begs  you  to  put  your  feet  up.  Kids  and  dodi 
are  welcome  here.  Kirkpatrick  sees  himself  T 
"editor  to  Jarrett's  writer,"  though  there  art 
times  when  the  decorator  is  the  controllin 
force — "I  do  tend  to  tchotchke  things  up  a  bit 
he  admits.  But  Kirkpatrick  usually  hangs  bac 
saying  little,  simply  nodding  or  shaking  his  hea> 
as  he  is  shown  paint  samples,  fabric  swatche 
chairs.  To  Hedborg  he  is  the  ideal  client,  " 
dream — because  he's  a  filmmaker  he  totally  u 
derstands  creative  people.  He  sets  a  moo 
makes  a  few  specific  requests,  then  gets  out  of  th 
way  so  I  can  make  it  happen." 

One  of  Kirkpatrick's  requests  was  for  a  pore 
swing,  which  hangs  beneath  a  modified  pergol 
designed  by  architect  Stephen  Derek  Weiser  am 
looks  out  over  a  picket-fenced  garden.  Kirkpat 
rick  describes  the  garden  as  "a  page  from  m 
childhood,"  referring  to  summers  in  Edgartowi 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  work  of  landscap- 
designer  Frank  Perrino,  it  is  indeed  a  vision  o 
Cape  Cod:  white  fence,  perennials,  bushy  pinl 
roses — everything  but  the  deer. 

The  white  painted  porch  swing  is  enormous 
like  the  rest  of  the  house,  from  the  entrance  hall' 
curving  almost-grand  staircase  to  what  Kirkpat 
rick  calls  the  coffee  shop— size  kitchen.  It's  a  lot 
house  for  a  single  person ,  but  Kirkpatrick  is  com 
forted  by  the  giant  proportions.  Returning  to  th 
subject  of  his  favorite  decade,  he  likens  the  rooms 
to  the  deliberately  overscaled  sets  of  thirties  com 
edies.  "I  feel  like  I'm  living  in  a  Preston  Sturge* 
film,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  height  of  th(I 
French  windows,  the  expanse  of  the  sunken  liv-t 
ing  room,  the  width  of  the  doorways.  "In  Johrj 
Ford  movies  the  sets  are  smaller  to  make  figures 
seem  larger  than  life.  Rooms  this  large  do  the  op| 
posite:  they  make)ow  seem  smaller.  You're  con-l 
stantly  reminded  that  you're  only  human.  Thej 
message  is  that  life  is  not  so  dire,  that  we  some- 
times ought  to  laugh  at  trouble."  Nice  to  know 
there's  a  mogul  in  town  who  has  his  ego  in  check 
and  a  good  feel  for  the  human  comedy. 

Though  this  house  easily  handles  crowds, 
Kirkpatrick's  preference  is  for  more  intimate 
gatherings,  and  the  dining  room  is  the  stage 
for  them.  Beneath  a  metallic  ceiling,  decorative 
artist  Nancv  A.  Kintisch  has  applied  as  many  as 
twenty  layers  of  color  and  washes,  creating  walls 
that,  as  she  sees  them,  "vou  look  into,  not  at."  The 
deep  organic  pattern  may  remind  you  of  a  wall- 
paper from  the  thirties — or,  as  Kintisch  would 
prefer,  of  "beautiful  (Continued  on  page  138) 
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i  Decades  of  character  have  been  layered  over  the  hard 
dges  of  today,  without  leaving  behind  a  goo  of  nostalgia 


Recycling  meets  whimsy 
the  assemblage  of  chandt 
that  Brian  Murphy  and  \ 
BAM  Construction/Desig 
crew  concocted  for  his  Si 
Monica  living  room.  Birc 
logs  serve  as  a  table  near 
sofa  and  chair  from  Shab 
Chic.  Opposite:  In  the  fai 
room  a  satin  pillow  rests 
an  Egyptian  revival  sofa 
in  a  Manuel  Canovas  stri 
Painting  by  Martin  Sugar 
Details  see  Resources. 


bcaven 


"I  be 

Paris 


lieve  that  you  don't  have  to  go  to 
or  Italy  to  get  the  right  materials' 


IT'S,  UM,  CONTROVERSIA 
says  Brian  Murphy,  tiki: 
his  head  to  glance  up  at  tl 
flamboyant  red  chandelie 
hanging  from  the  livir 
room  of  his  Santa  Moni< 
Canyon  house.  The  insp 
ration  for  this  contraption  came 
him  "in  a  Felliniesque  dream,"  tl 
Santa  Monica-based  architect  r 
calls.  By  the  following  afternoon 
four-person  team  at  BAM  Constru 
tion/Design  in  Santa  Monica  w 
scavenging  for  the  eighteen  junk 
lighting  fixtures  that  turned  th 
night  vision  into  a  reality. 

Because  of  its  delicate  balanc 
some  say  the  end  result  resembles 
Calder  mobile.  Then  there  are  tho 
who  confide  that  its  crimson  gau 
ness  makes  them  think  of  a  Las  Veg; 
casino  marquee.  Those  of  eith 
opinion  would  agree  that  it's  an  e 
terprising  construction,  one  th 
combines  a  save-the-planet  taste  f< 
recycling  with  idiosyncratic  flash 
ness — which  is  exactly  what  Mui 
phy's  clients  have  come  to  expect. 

Since  his  professional  start  i 
1982,  Murphy  has  been  known  fc 
his  hard-to-forget  way  with  ordinal 
materials.  Give  a  pop  quiz  to  celebr 
ty  clients  like  Dennis  Hopper,  Geen 
Davis,  and  Belinda  Carlisle  and  Moi 
gan  Mason  and  they'll  tell  you  thati 
Murphy's  parallel  universe  piles  c 
sagging  brown  sandbags  equa 
room  divider,  stop  light— green  fibei 
glass  equals  wall  treatment,  and  As 
troturf  equals  carpeting. 

In  the  past  Murphy's  screwball  en 
vironments  have  been  recognize* 
more  for  witty  ingeniousness  thai 
for  comfort.  But  judging  from  hi 
latest  habitat,  he  has  entered  his  sea 
son  of  affectionate  domesticity.  Ii 

"Waste  not,  want  not,"  says  designer 
Murphy,  above  left,  of  the  scrounged 
metal  used  in  the  wrought-iron  gate  he 
devised  with  artist  Gale  McCall  and  the 
Portuguese  ceramic  pitcher  employed  as  I 
a  fountain,  left.  Opposite:  For  a  dining 
table,  Murphy  fit  the  old  front  floor  of 
the  house  into  a  steel  frame  welded  by 
McCall,  then  bought  Emeco  aluminum 
chairs,  produced  for  institutional  use 
since  1937.  The  floors  were  stained 
deep  blue  and  sealed  with  Varathane. 
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Here  Murphy  seems  to  have  entered 
his  season  of  affectionate  domesticity 


overhauling  this  three-story  Span- 
ish-style house,  he  positioned  a  foun- 
tain so  that  a  soothing  gurgle  echoes 
throughout.  Walls  that  enclosed  the 
once-tiny  kitchen — "It  was  sort  of  a 
little  rathole" — were  knocked  down 
so  that  appealing  food  smells  would 
drift  across  the  upper  level  to  the  liv- 
ing and  family  rooms.  As  a  welcome 
mat  he  spelled  "hola,"  Spanish  for 
hello,  with  shards  of  vintage  Malibu 
and  generic  white-glazed  tile,  mate- 
rials that  also  punctuate  the  terra- 
cotta walkways  and  appear  unex- 
pectedly in  balcony  corners. 

What  first  charmed  Murphy  about 
the  three-bedroom  house  were  the 
hand-hewn  timbers  on  the  ceilings. 


the  curlicued  iron  stair  railing,  at 
the  postcard  view  of  the  Pacififl 
which  he  enhanced  by  pruning  tl 
towering  Eugenia  hedges  in  tl; 
backyard.  While  he  was  at  it,  he  to( 
on  the  rest  of  the  overgrown  re. 
garden :  he  planted  jasmine  and  bo| 
gainvillea  to  creep  up  two  white  a' 
bors.  "Want  a  tangerine?"  he  ask] 
then  scoots  down  the  steep  slope 
stringy  blue  fescue  to  one  of  tf 
many  citrus  trees  that  are  now  bea 
ing  sweet  fruit. 

Murphy  might  have  appreciate 
the  history  of  the  house — it  was  bui 
in  the  late  1 920s  so  that  a  married  a> 
tor  could  rendezvous  with  his  gir 
friend — but  he  admits  that  show  b 


n't  his  strong  subject.  "Until  recent- 
,"  he  confesses,  "I  thought  Gene 
i>elly  was  a  woman  who  danced  with 
i  ed  Astaire."  What  piques  his  inter- 
It  are  structural  problems  that  he 
in  solve  with  his  plumbing,  carpen- 
jy,  and  contracting  experience. 
I  his  is  dead  space  we  claimed,"  he 
ivs  excitedly  about  a  closet  built  into 
ie  foundation  of  a  fireplace.  "This 
;<s  the  ashpit.  That  was  the  dirt.  We 
-inched  our  way  in  here,  and  by 
jook  or  by  crook.  .  . "  Then  he 
iirows  open  the  door  of  a  white- 
ailed  cubicle  that  would  hold  Mur- 
hy's  wardrobe  four  times  over. 
j  In  his  baggy  long-sleeved  T-shirt, 
lack  Ray-Bans,  and  day-old  beard, 
lurphy  looks  like  the  San  Clemente 
teguard  he  once  was  and  the  surfer 
ie  still  is.  Perhaps  all  that  time  out- 
[oors  was  what  moved  Murphy  to 
unch  out  skylights  and  install 


French  windows  where  solid  walls 
once  stood.  He  also  pierced  the  walls 
between  the  central  stairwell  and  the 
kitchen  and  family  room  with  sal- 
vaged windows  refitted  with  panes  of 
translucent  milk  glass,  giving  the  up- 
per floor  a  quality  of  unbounded 
spaciousness.  The  floors  upstairs  are 
his  homage  to  sailing — hardwood 
stained  sea  chantv  blue,  then  coated 
with  the  (Continued  on  page  1 38) 

On  a  hillside  terrace,  opposite  above,  a 
bench  from  Weatherend  faces  a  fountain 
made  of  pottery  bowls.  Opposite  below: 
A  garage  sale  chair  sits  on  the  second- 
floor  landing  where  salvaged  windows 
now  allow  air  and  light  into  the  family 
room.  Above:  Murphy's  variation  on  bed 
curtains  consists  of  cheesecloth  draped 
over  bamboo  poles.  Other  BAM  touches: 
a  slate-topped  tree-trunk  table  and 
adjustable  lamps  designed  with  Simon 
Maltby.  Right:  The  down-to-basics  bath- 
room makes  the  most  of  a  fine  view. 
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That  was 


The  downscaling  of  L.A.  By  Peter  Haldema 


A  CHILD  IN  MALIBU  WAKES  UP  ONE  SATURDAY  MORNING 
to  discover  that  his  personal  clown  will  not  be  coming 
that  weekend — and  may  never  be  back  again.  In  Beverly 
Hills,  guests  leave  the  house  of  a  businessman  known  for 
his  extravagant  Christmas  party  favors — with  nothing 
but  tiny  music  boxes.  A  restaurant  on  Melrose  takes 
blowfish  off  the  menu — and  adds  macaroni  and  cheese. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  town  historically  hospitable  to  most 
forms  of  showing  off,  manifestations  of  modesty  are  be- 
ing reported  with  ever  greater  frequency.  In  this  respect 
L.A.  may  be  uncharacteristically  behind  the  curve,  as  the 
decline  in  conspicuous  consumption  elsewhere  has  more 
or  less  kept  pace  with  an  upswing  in  blatant  deprivation. 
What  we  lack  in  quantity,  however,  we  hope  to  make  up 
for  in  kind.  Consider,  for  example,  Poor  Wear,  a  line  of 
Gap-priced  "nonattitude"  sportswear  launched  by  local 
deejay  Jim  Trenton  to  express  solidarity  with  "those  suf- 
fering under  a  rotten  economy."  Or  Jason  Priestley  and 
Lou  Diamond  Phillips  sitting  on  the  floor  and  eating  rice 
with  their  fingers,  as  they  did  at  a  recent  industry  benefit, 
to  express  solidarity  with  those  suffering  under  a  rotten 
system  of  world  food  distribution. 

The  signs  are  particularly  strong  on  the  domestic 
front.  A  glance  at  "Hot  Property'^a  column  in  the  Sun- 
day Los  Angeles  Tunes  that,  before  its  name  became  an 


oxymoron,  slavishly  chronicled  the  more  colorful  win  - 
ings  and  dealings  pertaining  to  local  real  estate — revqjj 
a  significant  retrenchment.  Whereas  in  the  past  "LtJ 
Property"  might  have  described  the  amenities  of  a  $) 
million  spec  house  newly  purchased  by  a  Saudi  prince  i 
typical  item  today  breaks  the  news  that  Dick  Van  Patlltl 
has  renovated  his  Sherman  Oaks  residence — pool,  s  , 
sauna,  the  works.  Home  improvement,  in  fact,  inspiiJ 
the  name  of  a  newer  Times  column  whose  primers  on  A 
newing  crumbling  mortar,  say,  are  at  least  as  interesti  l 
and,  in  the  current  climate,  a  lot  more  pertinent. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  those  twin  accessories 
the  too-big  house — the  too-big  lawn  and  the  too-ill 
car — are  also  falling  from  favor.  Slowly,  rolling  greci 
swards  are  vanishing  from  suburban  streets  along  w|j 
those  gleaming  vehicles  worth  the  gross  national  prodii 
of  third  world  countries.  In  their  place,  two  icons  of  t  j 
new  austerity:  broad  expanses  of  waterwise  native  platij 
and  fleets  of  mud-spattered  four-wheel  drives.  Exclu II 
ing,  of  course,  imported  four-wheel  drives,  which,  lit 
imported  water  and  virtually  every  other  local  stat  I 
symbol  that  was  lampooned  in  The  Player,  are  rapidly  i| 
treating  from  sight.  (Thus  Wendy  Goldberg,  the  wife  jl 
former  Twentieth  Century  Fox  head  Leonard  Gol^ 
berg,  publicly  proclaiming  her  resolve  to  garage  1 1 
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{oils  and  tool  around  town  in  a  Jeep  Cherokee.) 
I  Never  mind  that  the  jaunty  American  varieties  go 
,irough  fuel  like  school  buses  and,  with  such  regional 
•ecessities  as  window  tinting  and  bullet  proofing,  are  not 
\actly  inexpensive.  (Thus  actress  Valerie  Wildman.  .1 
-lf-described  "down-to-earth,  wan t-to-feel-t he-pain 
ind  of  person"  publicly  confessing  her  embarrassment 
ver  owning  a  Ford  Explorer.)  Never  mind  that  those 
fiesertscapes  evoking  an  earlier  California — California 
1  the  Paleozoic  era,  say — require  difficult-to-find  native 
ijlant  material  that  must  be  procured  by  landscape  de- 
Igners,  who  charge  about  the  same  hourly  rate  as  brain 
brgeons  or  good  therapists. 

These  are  quibbles.  They  miss  the  point.  Low  outlay  is 
io  more  essential  to  a  low  profile  than  high  outlay  was  to 

high  profile.  (The  vast  majority  of  luxury  cars  on  our 
treets  have  always  been  leased.)  In  a  place  where  ap- 
pearances matter — and  where  do  they  not? — the  point  is 
lot  the  means  but  the  end.  Shopping  is  shopping,  after 
11:  a  basic  human  reflex  triggered  by  stimuli  like  fear 
nd  insecurity.  The  man  in  a  position  to  buy  a  Rolex  who 
>pts  instead  for  a  Timex  does  so  not  to  save  money  but  to 
educe  his  chances  of  being  robbed  at  gunpoint  at  an 
utomated  teller  machine,  another  popular  trend;  the 
eenager  in  Encino  slips  into  a  pair  of  combat  boots  and 
in  oversize  baby-doll  dress  not  to  offend  but  to  please. 

Macaroni  and  cheese  may  now  be  just  as  preten- 
tious as  blowfish — and  equally  satisfying.  A 
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A  palette  of  white  and  gold  brightens  decorator 
Stephen  Shubel's  Berkeley  apartment.  By  Lynn  Freed 

Photographs  by  Jeremy  Samuelson     Produced  by  Sharon  Wick 


To  flood  his  living  room  with  light,  Shubel  painted 
the  walls  a  creamy  white  and  slipcovered  much  of 
the  furniture  with  cotton  duck  from  Decorators  Walk. 
A  giant  plaster  tassel — an  old  set  decoration  from 
the  San  Francisco  Opera — leans  against  the  mantel, 
which  Shubel  faced  with  mirror  to  enlarge  the 
space  visually.  The  leopard  pillows  are  made  of  Old 
World  Weavers  silk  velvet.  The  star  pillow  fabric  is 
from  Schumacher.  The  white  ceramic  jars  are  from 
the  Ginsberg  Collection.  Details  see  Resources. 
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SI  EPHEN  SHUBELS  FIRS! 
job  as  a  high  school  stu- 
dent in  a  small  northern 
Cal if o r n ia  tow  n  w  a  s 
dyeing  women's  wed- 
ding shoes.  Paid  by  the 
pair,  he  was  soon  dyeing 
them  very  fast  and  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  able  to  capture  any 
shade  on  demand.  "A  woman  once 
came  in  with  a  hot-pink.  Easter  egg.  I 
matched  it,"  he  says  triumphantly. 
That  stint — followed  by  a  few  vears 
at  the  California  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  and  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
San  Francisco  decorator — left  Shu- 
bel  with  a  heightened  sensitivit\  to 
color,  which  he  tends  to  use  sparing- 
ly. "For  me  it's  always  been  neutrals 
and  a  few  bold  highlights,"  he  says.  "I 
have  a  real  problem  with  patterned 


" 


rooms,  dizzy  rooms.  It's  importat 
that  the  eye  feels  at  rest." 

Since  1973,  when  Shubel  wentoi 
on  his  own  as  a  decorator,  he  has  ap' 
plied  his  subtle  palette  to  house 
ranging  from  a  Provincetown  Vic 
torian  to  a  Sausalito  "glass  box."  Am 
for  the  past  eleven  years  he  has  beei 
playing  with  paintpots  and  fabrics  ii 
his  own  sunlit  apartment  in  a  land 
mark  stucco  building  high  in  th< 
Berkeley  Hills. 

Initially,  the  rooms  were  "star 
white"  and  furnished  with  boxy  arm 
chairs  in  black  chintz  and  a  few  slee 
Biedermeier  pieces.  Then  in  198t 
the  building  suffered  a  major  fire 
and  Shubel  had  to  start  again.  Tht 
smoke-damaged  spaces  prompter 
him  to  "go  with  the  light."  So  die 
memories  of  cross-countrv  trail 


Shubel,  above,  stands  behind  his  gentleman's  dresser,  a  design  from  his  new  line  of  alderwood  furniture  treated  with  a 
'butterscotch  Biedermeier  finish."  Top:  A  rustic  spear  painted  with  gold  stripes  from  Turner  Martin,  Palo  Alto,  rests  on  a  cotton- 
covered  screen,  which  conceals  the  living  room  radiator.  A  silver-leafed  coffee  table  from  Donghia  and  a  high  table  draped 
with  cotton  provide  ideal  surfaces  for  displaying  gilded  objects.  The  gondola  chairs  are  reproductions  from  Regency  House. 
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dps  he  had  taken  as  a  child  to  visit 
lis  grandmother  in  New  York.  "I  re- 
membered the  darkness  of  the  train 
ompartments,"  he  says,  "the  dark- 
less of  Manhattan.  It  made  me  very 
ancomfortable.  And  then,  when  we 
ame  back  home,  everything  seemed 
Jo  open  and  airy  and  bright." 
<   Now  Shubel's  living  and  dining 
rooms  are  painted  a  warm  vanilla. 
vVhite  cotton  has  taken  the  place  of 
black  chintz.  And  there  are  many  re- 
lective  surfaces,  no  curtains.  The 
ile  surround  of  the  living  room  fire- 
place is  faced  with  mirror.  (In  addi- 
tion to  "moving  light  around  the 
oom,"  he  explains,  the  mirror 
riakes  the  space  look  deeper.)  And 
everywhere  there  are  shiny  objects — 
a  mercury  glass  ball,  turkey  bones 
ast  in  bronze,  gilded  flowerpots — 


winking  and  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

Shubel  is  always  moving  things 
around,  trying  things  out.  "Califor- 
nia's only  real  tradition  is  change," 
he  says.  "Pieces  are  constantly  mak- 
ing their  way  into  this  apartment  un- 
expectedly." In  the  living  room,  for 
instance,  the  plaster  cherub  candle- 
stick on  the  mantel  was  discovered  by 
Shubel's  dog  Fletcher  in  a  gutter  in 
the  San  Francisco  Mission  District. 
("Fletcher  has  a  great  eye.")  The 
leopard-patterned  pillows  are  made 
from  scraps  of  $  1 ,500-a-yard  silk  vel- 
vet left  over  from  a  job.  And  the  cot- 
ton-covered screen  that  hides  the 
radiator  came  out  of  a  model  room 
Shubel  created  for  a  magazine.  The 
visible  side  of  the  screen  is  white,  the 
other  is  painted  with  big  yellow  polka 
dots.  Is  it  ever  turned  around? 


"Sure,"  he  says.  "It's  like  choosing 
which  boxer  shorts  to  wear.  Some- 
times it's  fun  to  be  wild."  Contribut- 
ing to  the  slightly  wild  look  is  a  six- 
foot  two-inch  birch  spear  with  gold 
stripes  that  rests  against  the  screen 
and  "provides  texture  and  whimsy." 
To  create  a  harmonious  backdrop 
for  this  shifting  array,  Shubel  slipcov- 
ered much  of  the  furniture,  includ- 
ing a  gilded  Regency  stool  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  a  bedroom  headboard, 
in  $  1 4-a-yard  cotton  duck.  "Dressing 
a  room  is  very  much  like  dressing  a 
person,"  he  says.  "You  can  wear 
something  inexpensive,  like  a  pair  of 
Gap  jeans,  but  if  you  have  a  shirt 
that's  Armani,  you  have  a  wonderful 
outfit."  Shubel  is  strictly  antisynthe- 
tic.  Cotton,  linen,  silk,  wood — O.K. 
Linoleum,  plastic,  acrylic  (and  wall- 


A  slipcovered  Regency  stool  and  ram's  head  end  table  from  Drum  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  a  brass  floor  lamp  by  Phoenix 

Day  surround  a  generous  armchair  with  yellow  piping.  A  17th-century  Spanish  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall  adjoining  the  dining  room, 

cloaked  in  the  same  subtle  palette  with  some  bright  overtones.  The  table  is  covered  with  a  heavy  cotton  cloth  trimmed  with 

bullion  fringe  and  surrounded  by  Regency  chairs  in  a  Henry  Calvin  silk  taffeta  that  echoes  the  color  of  the  hydrangeas. 
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Shubel  returned 
home  from  Italy 
determined  to  re- 
create the  soothing 
pistachio  green 
of  his  hotel  room 


to-wall  carpeting  of  any  sort) — out. 

Apart  from  the  relaxed  feel  of  the 
cotton  and  the  airiness  of  so  much 
white,  there  is  the  appeal  of  practi- 
cality. All  the  slipcovers  zip  or  button 
off  with  ease.  Shubel  has  even  fash- 
ioned a  cotton  "doggie  guard"  that 
can  be  removed  for  washing.  This 
extra  skirt,  attached  with  Velcro  to 
the  front  of  chairs  and  a  sofa,  ensures 
that  Fletcher  and  Sophie,  his  other 
dog,  can  hang  loose,  chill  out. 

What  about  the  leopard  pillows 
though?  Are  Fletcher  and  Sophie  al- 
lowed on  them?  "They're  allowed, 
but  they're  not  allowed  to  drool," 
says  Shubel.  He  points  out  that  if 
he  hadn't  focused  on  simple  fabrics 
and  a  neutral  palette,  the  apart- 
ment's few  rich  tones,  such  as  the 
leopard  velvet,  would  be  lost.  In  his 


dining  room,  for  example,  he  drapec 
the  table  with  a  heavy  white  Indian 
cloth.  It  highlights  a  set  of  Regencv 
chairs  with  seats  done  in  grenadine 
silk  to  match  the  hydrangeas  in  the 
window  boxes.  A  centerpiece  com 
posed  of  three  gold-painted  stones 
stenciled  with  numbers  "adds  glam 
our,"  says  Shubel.  "I  like  the  idea  of 
using  a  bit  of  gold  in  every  room."  An 
other  focal  point  of  the  room  is  a  ter 
ra-cotta-colored  male  bust  that  Shu- 
bel found  in  an  antiques  store  in  An- 
gers, France,  and  carried  home  in 
his  hand  luggage.  When  the  bust 
passed  through  the  X-ray  machine 
at  Charles  de  Gaulle,  the  security 
guards  gathered  around,  exclaiming 
about  the  beauty  of  its  image  on  the 
screen.  "In  the  U.S.,"  Shubel  says 
wistfully,  "that  wouldn't  happen." 


In  the  master  bedroom,  extra-long  white  cotton  curtains  and  a  slipcovered  armchair  provide  a  crisp  counterpart  to  the  pistachio 

walls.  "Green,"  says  Shubel,  "is  a  color  that  calms  people."  The  decorator  paired  a  simple  French  fruitwood  desk  and  an  Italian 

rope-twist  pouf  in  Clarence  House  damask  to  create  "a  pleasing  contrast  of  textures  and  shapes."  He  also  painted  a  glossy  black 

pedestal  matte  white  and  piled  it  with  books  topped  by  a  French  swan-shaped  silver  wine  cooler  used  as  a  receptacle  for  his  sketches. 
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;  Much  of  his  time  these  days  is 

)ent  in  France,  where  he  is  decorat- 
,ig  an  apartment  on  the  Left  Bank 
nd  turning  a  sixteenth-century  wa- 

r  mill  in  the  Loire  Valley  into  living 
uarters  and  a  studio  for  an  Ameri- 
an  painter.  "In  Europe,"  he  says, 
people  are  much  more  confident  in 
tieir  tastes.  The  more  time  I  spend 
£>road,  the  better  my  design." 

What  he  brings  back  to  California, 
owever,  must  adapt  to  his  apart- 
lent's  comfortable  aesthetic  or  be 
■assed  up:  "A  lot  of  my  influences 
re  European,  but  I  have  a  very  Cali- 
>rnia  preference  for  things  that  are 
ot  perfectly  tailored.  I  like  the  care- 
tee,  the  billowing,  the  soft  and  easy." 

A  trip  to  Italy  left  Shubel  deter- 
nined  to  match  the  soothing  milky 
•istachio  green  of  one  of  the  guest 
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rooms  at  the  Hotel  Florence  in  Bella- 
gio  on  Lake  Como.  The  walls  of  the 
master  bedroom  are  now  covered  in 
an  exact  replica  of  the  shade,  set  off 
by  white  curtains  pooling  on  the 
floor.  The  brown  and  black  striped 
headboard  was  chosen  to  "pick  up" 
the  wood  tones  of  the  furniture, 
which  includes  two  of  his  own  de- 
signs— a  bedside  table  with  goat  feet 
and  a  tall  narrow  gentleman's  dress- 
er, both  with  a  "butterscotch  Bieder- 
meier  finish."  There  is  also  a  simple 
fruitwood  school  desk,  a  fanciful 
gilded  rope-twist  pouf — and  an 
overall  feeling  of  ease.  "We  live  in 
such  a  chaotic  world  that  when  I 
come  home,"  says  Shubel,  "I  want 
the  rooms  to  feel  restful.  I  want  them 
to  remind  me  how  luckv  I  am  to  be 
living  in  California."  A 


Drawings  by  a  19th-century  French  decorator  frame  the  brown  and  black  striped  headboard,  top,  chosen  to  accentuate  the 

wood  tones.  The  table  is  a  Shubel  design.  Above  right:  Fletcher  and  Sophie  claim  a  spot  in  the  yellow  bedroom  before  a 

John  Dickinson  plaster  table  with  animal  paw  feet.  In  lieu  of  a  drawer  a  leather  suitcase  from  China  holds  Shubel's  watches 

and  bedside  reading.  Shubel  mixed  a  striped  duvet  cover  and  a  dotted  bedskirt  and  pillowcase  of  Nobilis-Fontan  fabric 
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On  Mount  Lincoln  in  the  Sierra  Nesaf" 
near  Norden,  California,  mountain 
mule-ears,  Wyethia  mollis,  flourish  in  Ji^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  brief  flowering 
season.  This  wild  member  of  the  sunfM    ' 
family  grows  in  high  altitudes  near  the 
Sugar  Bowl  ski  resort  house  of  HG's  $2    • 
Francisco-based  contributing  editor 
Dorothea  Walker  and  her  husband.  Di{  ' 
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ft  Bouverie  Audubon  Preserve  in  the      \ 
ima  Valley  near  Glen  Ellen,  California,    , 
Id  of  wild  radish,  Raphanus  sathiis, 
:d  with  purple  vetch,  Vicia  dasycarpa, 
ms  in  April.  British-born  architect  and     N 
ervationist  David  Pleydell-Bouverie 
ited  four  fifths  of  his  500-acre  spread 
le  Bouverie  preserve,  now  owned  and 
aged  by  the  Audubon  Canyon  Ranch. 
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Photographs 

Langdon  Cla 


Produced  by 
Dorothea  Walker 


The  mountain  air  makes 
everything  look  more  intense; 
wildflowers  never  seem  more 
beautiful  than  they  do  here. 


\ 


— Dorothea  Walker 


Dorothea  Walker,  above  left, 
leans  against  a  fir  tree  high 
above  her  vacation  house. 
Above  right:  Pale  lavender 
daisies,  Erigeron  peregrinus, 
surround  blue-pod  lupines, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  which 
grow  to  a  height  of  five  feet. 
Right:  Diek  Walker  built 
their  cabin  from  a  precut  kit 
in  1952.  Below:  A  print  of 
the  driving  of  the  golden 
spike  at  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  railroad  in  1869. 
Dorothea  Walker's  maternal 
grandfather,  who  helped 
build  it.  was  present. 


"f  III  FAR-RANGING  CLIMATE  OF  CAL 
fornia  allows  just  about  anything  t 
grow  there,  occasionally  leading  i 
bizarre  juxtapositions  of  the  alpin 
and  the  subtropical  in  some  overl 
imaginative  gardens.  But  the  extraot  dinai  ll 
varied  topography  of  the  Pacific  coastal  state 
does  in  fact  support  the  greatest  number  of  n, 
tive  flowering  plant  species  in  the  United  State 
although  they  of  course  do  not  occur  naturally  i 
the  disconcerting  mixtures  that  so  bemused  sue 
English  satirists  of  southern  California  as  Aldoti] 
Huxley  and  Evelyn  Waugh. 

In  recent  years  the  nationwide  trend  toward 
new  appreciation  of  indigenous  plants  and  cc< 
logically  supportable  horticulture  has  led  to  j 
growing  interest  in  native  wildflowers.  Two<  on 
mitted  advocates  in  two  contrasting  northei 
California  environments  are  old  friends  am, 
both  longtime  proponents  of  the  natural  beam 
of  the  region  and  protectors  of  its  distiin  live  fl< 
ra.  David  Pleydell-Bouverie,  a  British-born  at 
chiteel  and  conservationist,  is  the  moving  forcfl 
behind  the  Bouverie  Audubon  Preserve  in  ih 
Sonoma  Valley,  where  he  settled  in  1937.  Soot 
after  that  he  met  Dorothea  Walker,  now  an  H( 
contributing  editor  based  in  San  Francisco,  vvli 
has  been  with  the  Conde  Nasi  Publications  situ 

1  945.   Her  vac  alio. 


house  in  the  Sien 
Nevada  inountaii 
range  is  also  the  sit 
of  remarkable  v\  ild 
flower  displays. 

The  granddaugh, 
ter  of  Gold  Rush  pio 
neers,  Walker  wa 
born  the  year  ol  thl 
great  San  Eraix  is<  i 
earthquake  and  ha 
lived  through  mot 
than  half  of  the  histo 
rv  ol  her  nativ  e  <  it 
since  the  days  of  the  forty-niners.  And  Davie 
Bouverie,  as  a  scion  of  the  earls  of  Radnor,  ha 
taken  to  his  adopted  land  with  all  the  fervor  of  hi 
ancestors  at  Longford  Castle  in  Wiltshire.  Inver 
different  California  settings  and  in  differen 
ways,  each  has  helped  inspire  a  respect  for  tin 
botanical  heritage  of  their  state  and  has  forged  . 
link  between  past  and  future  that  is  an  encourag 
ing  sign  for  the  survival  of  this  precious  compo 
nent  of  California's  magnificent  ecology. 

For  David  Bouverie,  love  of  the  natural  envij 
ronment  is  a  genetic  trait.  "My  family  have  beei 
protecting  land  in  England  since  they  were 
kicked  out  of  the  Low  Countries  and  went  then 


i  1530,"  he  explains  .is  though  the  migration  of 

jp  Huguenol  Bouveries  from  what  is  present- 

,  v  Belgium  had  happened  only  yesterday.  "The 
si  thing  they  thought  about  was  land  and  how 
protect  it  and  improve  it.  Land  stewardship  is 

my  blood."  As  the  son  ol  a  se<  ond  son  ol  ,i  no- 

•  family,  he  had  no  hope  of  inheriting  land  un- 
i  the  English  law  of  primogeniture,  and  so  he 
oil  lor  America  during  the  1930s  with  an  eye 

ward  acquiring  a  domain  of  his  own. 

In  the  Sonoma  Valley,  about  fifty  miles  north 

San  Francisco,  he  found  a  promising  property 

at  he  bought  "lor 

■\t  to  nothing."  Eco- 

gically,  however,  it 

is  a  disaster.  "It  was 

lesec  rated  farm,"  he 

Vails,  "with  great  pits 

Jit  out  of  it,  stands  ol 

•autilul  madrones 

lit  down,  piles  of  bot- 
es, derelict  cars,  and 
)i)t  one  wildl lower. 

hey'd  overgrazed  it 

3)  and  put  so  much 

.  n>arse  fertilizer  on  it 

flat  wildflowers  sim- 

lly  would  not  grow  there."  Determined  to  re- 
Sore  the  ranch  to  its  natural  beauty,  the  new  lord 
'I  the  manor  had  no  desire  to  re-create  the 
'|:enes  of  his  childhood.  "This  business  of  imitat- 
ing the  English  garden,  which  the  nurseries 
Tdvocate,  is  terribly  expensive  and  quite  abor- 

ve,"  Bouverie  says  emphatically.  "They  try  to 
ipnvince  Californians  to  plant  phlox  and  del- 
phinium, but  the  climate  is  entirely  wrong  lor  it .  I 
P.on't  believe  in  wasting  water  in  a  land  that 
loesn't  have  any  for  half  the  year." 
;  Wildflowers  were  the  perfect  solution,  and 
(hanks  to  gentler  grazing  (some  is  helpful  for 
teds  that  need  abrasion  in  order  to  germinate) 
jnd  no  fertilizing,  many  native  varieties  flour- 
shed  once  again.  Among  them  are  fritillaria, 
yhich  grows  in  the  woodlands,  as  do  Trillium  ova- 
hm;  mariposa  lilies,  bringing  a  golden  glow  to 
'he  slopes  of  hills;  the  deep  purple  arroyo  lu- 
pine, which  likes  altitudes  lower  than  some  of  its 
Cousins;  and  the  blazingly  beautiful  state  flow- 
er, the  California  poppy.  Many  of  the  350  vari- 
eties of  wildflowers  and  grasses  to  be  found  on 
!he  five-hundred-acre  estate  (most  of  which  has 
peen  given  to  the  Audubon  Canyon  Ranch)  are 
jiot  local,  and  Bouverie  and  his  resident  biolo- 
gist, John  Petersen,  try  to  keep  the  interlopers 
rom  taking  over.  "They've  introduced  them- 
selves," says  Bouverie,  as  though  the  flower- 
ng  aliens  had  crashed  a  party.  "They  came  in 


David  Pleydell-Bouverie, 
right,  designed  the  barn 
behind  him  along  with 
other  buildings  on  his 
property.  Below  left:  A 
docenl  explains  sonic  of 
the  ranch's  300  wildflower 
species.  Below  center: 
California  poppy  and  a 
near-albino  hybrid  variety. 
Bottom:  Schoolchildren 
are  greeted  by  Bouverie. 
who  welcomes  scons 
of  groups  each  year. 


At  the  ranch, 
we  are  counting 
on  the  children 
and  grown-ups 
gaining  a  bit  of 
love,  knowledge, 
and  respect 
for  nature,  to 
preserve  our 
fast-disappearing 
heritage. 

— David  Pleydell  Bouverie 


'They  try  to  convince  Californians  to  plant  phlox  and 

delphinium,  but  the  climate  is  entirely  wrong  for  it," 

says  David  Bouverie.  "I  don't  believe  in  wasting  water 

in  a  land  that  doesn't  have  any  for  half  the  year" 


In  an  alpine  meadow  near  the  Walkers'  house,  bands  of  scarlet 
Ipomopsh  aggregata  are  interspersed  with  white  mountain  mint. 
Monardella  odoratissima.  Tall  stands  of  fir  and  hemlock  dot  the 
horizon.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  crest,  the  ill-fated  Donner 
Partv  was  marooned  during  the  winter  of  1846-47.  In  the  1930s, 
the  nearbv  Sugar  Bowl  ski  area  was  developed  for  winter  sports, 
and  the  Walkers  were  among  the  earlv  enthusiasts  to  enjoy  it. 
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in  baled  hay.  We  try  to  pull  out  the  bad  thinj; 
like  the  yellow  star  thistle.  The  annual  cale 
dula.  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  horrib 
marigold,  is  now  taking  over  the  vineyards 
northern  California.  It  looks  very  prettv  to  tl 
uninitiated,  but  it's  a  terrible  nuisance,  a  weei 
audit  isn't  indigenous.  It's  a  horrid  little  thing 
m  "^  ut  as  passionate  as  he  is  about  wilt 
m  M  111  >w  ers.  Bouverie  has  the  true  e<  ok 
g~^Z  gist's  view  of  them  as  onlv  a  sing 
m  M  component  of  a  harmoniously  fad 
M  ^r  .meed  environment.  "Wildflowei 
are  just  one  facet,"  he  insists.  "It's  trees,  it's  rock 
it's  birds,  it's  mammals,  it's  reptiles,  it's  ever 
thing.  The  wildflowers  are  just  one  segment  th 
happens  to  be  very  dramatic  in  April  and  Mav 
That  attitude  is  borne  out  in  the  extensive  educJ 
tional  programs  for  school  groups  and  adults. 
the  Bouverie  Audubon  Preserve  (not  affiliate 
with  the  National  Audubon  Societv  i.  which  at 
pai  th  funded  through  the  support  of  Sylvia  Gi 
man  and  the  Howard  Gilman  Foundation.  Tl 
ulterior  motive  of  the  whole  thing."  confidi 
Bouverie.  "is  that  we  are  counting  on  at  least  ha 
of  these  thousands  of  children  and  grown-up 
gaining  a  little  bit  of  love,  knowledge,  and  respet 
for  nature — so  that  when  they  return  to  ever 
part  of  the  country,  they  will  badger  their  loc 
authorities  to  preserve,  rather  than  destrov .  <n 
fast-disappearing  heritage." 

Frequent  guests  at  the  Bouverie  ranch.  Don 
thea  Walker  and  her  husband.  Dick,  have  Ion 
followed  their  conservationist  friend's  exampl 
at  their  own  country  place  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
1  8( )  miles  northeast  of  their  home  in  San  Franci: 
co.  Regulars  at  the  Sugar  Bowl  ski  resort  sine 
1939,  the  couple  built  their  own  house  there  i 
1952.  when  Dick  Walker  put  up  a  cabin  from 
precut  kit  costing  $2,490.  The  Walkers'  getawa 
house  is  not  far  from  one  of  the  most  poignar 
reminders  of  California's  earlv  history,  Emigrar 
Meadow .  It  was  near  there  that  the  ill-fated  Dor 
ner  Party,  a  group  of  hapless  pre— Gold  Rush  pic 
neers,  was  marooned  in  the  harsh  winter  c 
1846-47  before  they  could  crossover  the  moui 
tains  and  into  the  promised  land.  (The  orde; 
was  the  subject  of  Ric  Burns's  harrowing  docu 
mentary  broadcast  last  fall  on  PBS.)  A  descer 
dant  of  luckier  settlers,      (Continued  on  page  1 31 
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In  the  native  plant  garden  of  the  education  center  at  the  Bouverie  Audubon  Preserve,  above,  deep  purple 
arroyo  lupine,  Lupinus  succulentus,  makes  a  vivid  contrast  against  the  bright  red  orange  of  the  state  flower,  the 

California  poppv,  Eschschohia  californica.  Here  and  there  among  them  are  the  less  showy  coastal  tidytips, 

Layia  platyglossa.  Below:  A  tangle  of  dead  wood  in  a  canyon  on  the  Bouverie  preserve,  which  has  eight  miles  of 

meandering  nature  trails,  provides  a  hospitable  home  to  the  sticky  monkey  flower,  Mimulus  aurantiacus. 
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Carrying 

On  with 

Crafts 


By  Eve  M.  Kahn 


Southern  California's 
docile  climate  and 
frontier  mentality — 
plus  Tinseltown's  taste 
for  exotica — have  set 
off  aesthetic  imagi- 
nations for  close  to  a 
century,  encouraging 
styles  as  disparate  (and 
enduring)  as  Greene  & 
Greene's  rich  horizon- 
tally and  Charles  and 
Ray  Eames's  utilitarian 
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ale  McC^ll 

In  her  studio  McCaJl 
perches  on  a  steel  mantel 
next  to  one  of  fter 
paintings  framed  In  her 
edium  of  choice.  The^ 
ining  chair  and  screen 
re  recent  designs.  Top 
right:  Grinding  a  weld  on 
a  stair  rail.  Center  left:^ 


A  chaise  McCall  made  with 
architect  Norman  Millar.^ 
Center  right:  A  fanciful 


garden  gate  and  arbor .  \ 


UP 


Venice,  California,  house 
"ails  see  Resources. 


nt 
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*  Cooper's  work  takes  inspiration 
from  fragments  of  old  L.A. 


sleekness.  The  tradi 
tion  persists  today,  a: 
a  new  generation  o 
craftsmen  draw  or 
past  motifs,  invent  nev 
ones,  and  transforn 
metal,  clay,  and  wrooc 
into  objects  that  couk 
have  come  from  nc 
place  less  vibrant. 

While  uncaged  parakeets  swoop  through  ht 
one-room  storefront  studio  and  living  space  i 
Inglewood  and  the  sun  glitters  on  metal  roc 
waiting  to  be  bent.  Gale  McCall  explains  whys! 
is  obsessed  with  steel.  "You  can  draw  with  it,  yc 
can  make  it  do  anything,"  she  begins  softly.  "An 
welding  is  the  ultimate  hot-glue  gun:  you  can  pi 
things  together  and  they  stay."  Then  she  poses; 
an  imaginary  podium  and  turns  on  mock-polit 
cian  fervor:  "Steel's  given  so  much  to  me — I  wai 
to  give  it  something  in  return." 

Scarcely  separated  from  her  welding  torci 
since  she  picked  it  up  at  art  school  almost  a  doze 
years  ago,  she  spends  her  davs  forming  sculptur 
(Oldenburg-style  overgrown  brooms,  cake 
forks)  and  functional  creations  (whimsical  arch 
tectural  ornaments  and  furniture)  that  build  o 
local  metalworking  customs  dating  back  to  th 
Spanish  missions.  Latelv  orders  have  poured  i 
for  her  nearlv  psvchedelic  screens,  gates,  fences 
and  stair  rails  swirling  with  filigree  leaves  and  sp( 
rals  and  for  her  fireplace  mantels,  which  look  lik^ 
upended  trays  of  bubbles. 

Her  own  studio  clutter  provides  visual  inspire 
tion;  shelves  are  lined  with  lunch  boxes  full  c 
colored  light  bulbs,  cheese  graters  cover  a  kitcf 
en  wall  from  counter  to  ceiling.  Asked  about  ht 
usual  design  method,  she'll  only  reveal  that 
just  flows,  it  happens,  it's  there." 

Tin  v  ery  lucky,"  savs  Alison  Cooper.  "I  alwav 
seem  to  fall  into  things."  Since  the  late  seventie 
the  Surrev  native  has  managed  to  switch  froi 
training  horses  in  Austria  to  helping  cater  a  Ei| 
ropean  tour  of  the  band  Supertramp  to  travelin 
to  America  for  no  particular  professional  reasoi 
When  she  reached  Los  Angeles,  she  staved,  mai 
ried  the  head  of  I.R.S.  Records,  bought  a  kiln  f< 
fun.  and  started  experimenting,  first  with  "rose 


Jd  cute  stuff  like  demitasse  cups,"  then  with 
ay-out  vases  and  jugs." 

A  1 983  apprenticeship  to  a  tile  maker  gave  her 

i<?  glaze  technology,  as  well  as  the  courage,  to 

:1rt  her  own  studio  in  Manhattan  Beach,  and 

»  now  specializes  in  reproductions  few  others 

ve  mastered.  She  produces  interpretations 

.  d  facsimiles  of  Malibu  Pottery's  highly  collect- 

e  1920s  tiles  in  floral  patterns  and  Mediterra- 

jan  hues  and  the  Batchelder  Tile  Co.'s  arts  and 

ifts  tiles  with  deep  portrait  reliefs  set  off  by 

<jltols  of  faint  lavender,  cream,  and  beige  glaze. 

>oper  also  assembles  mosaics  by  smashing  her 

i  Vn  or  someone  else's  tiles  and  gluing  the  shards 

ito  mesh.  She  will  repeat  her  previous  work  or 

>py  tiles  clients  bring  her,  but  prefers  more  ex- 

■ic  assignments,  especially  those  that  call  on  the 

any  tile  experiments  cooking  in  her  kiln.  Next 

1  her  agenda:  more  public  projects  like  the  Mal- 

u-tiled  sundial  she  recently  completed  for  a 

>arby  Franciscan  monastery. 

James-Randell,  a  partnership  between  wood- 

i>rker  James  Ipekjian  and  Greene  &  Greene 

holar  Randell  Makinson,  can  copy  any  furni- 

re  detail  that  the  Greene  brothers  dreamed  up 

irlv  this  century:  the  sculptural  protruding ebo- 

I*'  pegs,  the  serpentine  bands  of  silver  across 

(rawer  fronts,  the  joyfully  asymmetrical  oval 

ceilings  in  chair  and  table  stretchers.  At  the 

'mipany's  airplane  hangar-like  workshop  in 

lasadena,  vintage  pieces  that  Ipekjian  is  restor- 

hg  mingle  with  reproductions  in  progress:  a 

'deboard  inlaid  with  oak  leaves  and  abalone 

lowers,  a  mahogany  sconce  with  milky  glass 

unes  held  together  by  bronze  vines,  a  stack  of  ce- 

iar  slabs  waiting  for  Ipekjian  to  bring  out  their 

implicated  graining  with  analine  (the  same 

tant  dye  experts  believe  the  Greenes  used). 

'  Ipekjian  and  Makinson  joined  forces  in  1984 

nd  produce  several  dozen  pieces  annually.  The 

vo  met  when  Ipekjian  was  helping  a  friend  re- 

■ore  a  Greene  8c  Greene  house;  Ipekjian  was 

ten  narrowing  his  top-of-the-line  woodworking 

nsiness  to  an  all-Greene  focus  and  Makinson 

jas  curator  of  Pasadena's  Gamble  house,  the 

-reene  8c  Greene  structure  that  is  graced  with 

le  most  complete  set  of  original  furnishings  and 

•ie  only  one  open  to  the  public.  ("It's  a  place," 

rys  Ipekjian,  "where  you  could  spend  two  weeks 

craight  and  still  keep  seeing  something  new.") 

)nly  upon  client  demand  will  James-Randell 

lodify  an  original  Greene  brothers'  scheme,  and 

in  those  cases,"  Ipekjian  intones,  "we  warn  cus- 

omers  that  the  piece  will  lose  some  of  the  appeal 

hat  drew  them  to  it  in  the  first  place.  What  the 

Greenes  did  approached  perfection."  * 


An  outdoor  hearth 
on  the  poolside 
patio  continues  a 
California  tradition 
that  can  be  traced 
back  to  houses  by 
Rudolph  Schindler 
in  the  1920s.  Walls 
take  their  color 
>m  pigment  mixed 

ito  the  stucco. 
Opposite:  A  tilted 
Canopy  shades 
the  entry  Franklin 
;  Israel  inserted 
between  remnants 
ofjhf  1950s 

;,  at  left,  and 

h's  own  addition. 


Photographs  by 
Grant  Mudford 

Produced  by 
Pilar  Viladas 


echnicolor 
Modernism 


Franklin  Israel  compresses 
a  wide-angle  view  of 
Los  Angeles  architecture  in  ; 
house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills 
By  Joseph  Giovannini 
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URN  OFF  FRANKLIN  AVENUE  ONTO 
Outpost  and  drive  up  into  the  Holly- 
wood Hills  and  a  micro-Andalusia  of 
haciendas,  courtyards,  and  bougain- 
villea  unfolds.  The  celluloid  fictions 
exported  by  Hollywood  in  the  1910s 
and  '20s  produced  a  more  concrete 
sort  of  fiction  on  the  hillsides.  In  the 
early  days,  when  Hollywood  was  inventing  its 
own  myth,  the  city  borrowed  these  architectural 
fables  from  other  times  and  cultures.  But  Los 
Angeles  eventually  came  of  age,  developing  its 
own  character,  and  like  the  Hollywood  directors 
who  emphasized  the  L.  A.-ness  of  Los  Angeles  in 
Shampoo  and  Chinatown,  architects  discovered 
southern  California  images  and  mixed  them  with 
foreign  influences  into  a  blend  of  their  own. 
Chain-link  fencing,  stucco,  and  exposed  ply- 
wood entered  the  palette  along  with  references 
to  classic  modernist  houses.  The  designers  came 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  there  there. 


No  there  is  more  here-and-now  than  the  half 
acre  on  Castilian  Drive,  a  hairpin  turn  of  a  street, 
where  Los  Angeles  architect  Franklin  Israel  has 
designed  a  house  that  invigorates  this  mythic 
hillscape  with  a  design  of  L.A.'s  own.  Israel,  a 
Rome  Prize  winner  from  New  York  who  moved 
west  to  teach  at  UCLA  and  work  in  set  design,  is  a 
one-man  intersection  of  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
high  and  low  culture,  the  literate  and  the  vernac- 
ular. His  voracious  intelligence  ingests  a  wide 
aesthetic  experience — including  a  movie-smart 
attitude  about  L.A.'s  intense  images. 

The  house  he  created  for  Howard  Goldberg 
and  Jim  Bean,  a  theatrical  agent  and  a  real  estate 
agent,  could  hardly  be  in  any  other  city.  Israel 
taps  deeply  into  the  Angeleno  traditions  of  mov- 
ie sets,  street  culture,  and  architectural  modern- 
ism, producing  a  structure  with  hybrid  vigor. 
Ocher  and  red  and  white  and  cobalt  blue,  the 
elongated  composition  fairly  sizzles  on  its  corner 
amid  Hollywood's  older  dream  houses,  holding 
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In  the  living  room,  above,  Kjaerholm  chairs  and  bench  from  ICF  are  grouped 

near  a  blue  wall  that  evokes  the  vibrant  colors  of  architect  Luis  Barragan. 

Israel  designed  the  cherry  entertainment  cabinet.  Below:  A  faucet  from  the 

Chicago  Faucet  Co.  pivots  to  fill  pots  on  the  stove.  Details  see  Resources. 


its  own  against  rambling  Spanish  fantasies  and  a 
nearby  modernist  steel  and  glass  cliff  hanger. 

Five  years  ago,  at  the  peak  of  the  real  estate 
market,  when  the  charming  architectural  leg- 
ends from  the  twenties  were  at  their  most  expen- 
sive, Goldberg  and  Bean  bought  a  postwar  house 
they  didn't  like  but  could  at  least  afford.  They 
bought  it  for  the  site's  possibilities:  what  Gold- 
berg calls  "a  petite  international-style  ranch 
house"  occupied  one  side  of  the  wide  lot,  but  an 
erstwhile  dog  run  on  the  other  side  meant  there 
was  room  to  grow.  Although  the  patios,  kidney- 
shaped  pool,  and  wide  lawn  offered  a  life  style, 
the  basic  amenities  inside — the  small  kitchen,  the 


inadequate  closets  and  baths — were  outmode 
"The  place  was  in  desperate  need  of  a  mast 
bedroom  suite,"  says  Bean. 

As  though  pulling  taffy,  Israel  stretched  t 
original  structure  from  the  left  side  of  the  lot  t 
the  far  right,  creating  a  long  facade  that  fenc 
the  backyard  from  the  street.  The  house-cu: 
fence  is  no  ordinary  barrier,  however,  but  a  cu 
ist  technicolor  composition.  Israel  designed 
series  of  layered  walls  and  interlocking  cubes 
accommodate  new  rooms,  as  in  some  of  Rudolp 
Schindler's  modernist  designs  of  the  twenti 
and  thirties,  and  then  set  them  at  slightly  diffe 
ent  angles  that  violate  the  cubic  geometry,  as  i 
Frank  Gehry's  recent  work.  "We  put  the  hou 
together  as  a  set  of  pieces,  each  a  vignette  with  i 
separate  identity — like  the  master  bedroom  suit 
and  the  entrance  gallery,"  explains  Israel.  "An 
each  is  oriented  to  a  different  grid  in  the  city 
Goldberg  says,  "It  doesn't  look  as  though  there 
a  right  angle  in  the  place." 

Israel  then  colorized  his  architecture  by  stair 
ing  the  wood  and  impregnating  the  plaster  wir 
powder  pigments  in  a  deep  blue  and  stron 
ocher.  On  a  bright  day  the  colors  pulse.  "Cole 
should  be  integral  to  material,"  says  Israel.  "Th 
result  is  not  psychedelic  but  fresh,  bright,  an 
natural,  as  in  an  Italian  fresco.  Over  time  the  co 
ors  will  fade  like  an  old  pair  of  jeans." 

While  the  original  house  anchors  the  compos 
tion  at  one  end,  a  master  bedroom  wing  with 
second-story  study  stakes  down  the  other.  A  vis 
tor  slips  into  the  walk-through  cubist  collage  b 
stepping  past  a  red-stained  cedar  fence  into  a 
entry  patio.  The  1950s  house  is  on  the  left,  th 
addition  on  the  right,  and  an  ocher  wall  hypher 
ates  the  two  parts. 

The  door  opens  and  immediately  reveals  th 
house's  great  secret — a  forever  view  throug 
specimen  trees,  across  the  Los  Angeles  basin  t 
Catalina  and  the  Pacific.  If  the  street  side  of  th 
building  is  mostly  opaque,  the  view  side,  with  di; 
appearing  corners,  is  mostly  transparent.  As  yo 
move  through  the  interior,  the  lawn,  trees,  poo 
and  newly  planted  jungle  of  succulents  and  exo 
ics  designed  by  Jay  Griffith  always  stay  in  sigh 
"From  the  master  bedroom,  the  view  looking  01 
as  the  sun  goes  down  over  the  hillside  opposite 
a  revelation,"  marvels  Goldberg.  "Every  night  it 
a  different  color." 

But  the  house  is  hardly  just  a  pair  of  enviror 
mental  binoculars.  On  the  inside  a  cobalt  blu 
wall — whose  mysterious  intensity  owes  a  debt  t 
the  great  Mexican  architectural  colorist  Luis  Ba 
ragan — forms  a  backbone  that  undulates  its  wa 
from  the  living  room  through  the  entry  gallery  t 
the  master  bedroom  suite  (Continued  on  page  13', 
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distant  view  of  the  Pacific.  A  poured  concrete 
inset  with  metal  strips  has  been  ground  and 
a  terrazzo-like  surface  that  catches  the  light 
iring  through  the  wood  and  steel  window  wall, 
awny  stain  warms  the  precise  grid  of  E  ouglas  fir. 


1 


Walls  compose  a  walk-through  cubist  collage 
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Familiar  L.A.  building  materials  in  com 
hues — ocher  stucco,  red-stained  cedar  p| 
and  gray  sheet  metal — encase  the  inter, 
volumes  of  the  master  bedroom  on  the  g 
floor  and  the  study  upstairs.  The  strong  „ 
line  of  a  tapered  chimney  seems  to  anchi  I 
horizontal  planes  of  the  balcony  and  its  < 
hanging  trellis.  Perched  above  the  bedro 
bowed  west  wall,  this  aerie  helps  fulfil 
Goldberg's  request  for  a  livable  tree 
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As  in  a  movie  set,  natural  colors  are  heightene 
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Paired  beams  in  the  master  bedroom,  above,  align  with  a  giant  "headboard"  to  suggest  an  abstracted  tester  bed.  The  hues  of  Frette 

linens  reflect  color  harmonies  throughout  the  interior.  Tucked  behind  the  headboard,  a  cherry  and  Finnish  plywood-lined  staircase, 

elow  left,  climbs  to  the  study,  below  right.  Broad  clerestories  under  the  eaves  channel  light  into  both  spaces,  and  a  bay  window  framing 

a  desk  creates  a  sunny  work  area.  Natural  wax-finished  Eames  chairs  from  Palazzetti  date  to  the  era  of  the  original  ranch  house. 
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Three  Californians  have  composed 
inviting  spaces  in  a  dry  climate 
which  offer  lessons  for  gardeners 
everywhere.  Skilled  designers  can 
suit  a  wide  range  of  tastes  by  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  a  varied  pal- 
ette of  locally  appropriate  plants 
(in  these  gardens,  western  natives 
or  transplants  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  or  other  places  where 
rain  is  scarce).  Walls,  hedges,  con- 
tainers, and  raised  beds  are  time- 
honored  devices  for  making  small 
plots  congenial  to  plants  and  people 
alike  .  Foliage  is  as  useful  as  flow- 
ers in  supplying  the  textures,  col- 
ors, and  shifts  of 
scale  that  make  a 
smal  1  yard  seem 
full  of  incident . 
And  lawns  can  be 
pared  down  to  man- 
ageable size  or 
allowed  to  vanish 
altogether . 
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SOLUTION  Concrete  pavers  combine  with  drifts  of  flowers — 
many  fall-planted,  with  little  winter  watering  required — to  sug- 
gest cottage-garden  abundance.  Raised  beds  allow  heavy  clay  soil 
to  be  replaced  with  lighter  mix  and  make  a  graceful  transition 
from  ground  level  to  boundary  walls.  Antique  ornaments  anchor 
garden  vignettes,  and  greenery  is  pruned  for  "borrowed  landscape" 
views  of  a  neighbor's  lemon  trees.  The  modest  lawn — tough 
Kikuyu  grass,  clover,  and  oxalis  mown  to  a  height  of  two  inches  or 
more — survives  summer  without  sprinkling  or  fertilizer. 
COLORS  Orange  to  contrast  with  azure  southern  California 
skies,  complemented  by  blue,  purple,  and  a  range  of  greens. 
PLANTS  Poppies  (California,  Iceland,  and  others),  Canterbury 
bells,  pansies,  nicotiana,  lavender,  and  Santa  Barbara  daisy. 
Podocarpus  gracilior,  upright  'Tuscan  Blue'  rosemary,  low  he- 
lichrysum  alongside  concrete  herm.  Daffodils  and  narcissus  in 
pots  for  mobility.  Agave  in  urns  for  drama.  Details  see  Resources. 
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SOLUTION  The  plan  adapts  a  classic  Anglo-American  border,  replacing  thirsty  herbaceous  perennials  with 
California  and  Mediterranean  natives  and  other  plants  less  demanding  of  water  and  fertilizer;  dense  planting 
cuts  down  on  weeds  and  mulch.  A  tall  bushy  hedge  forms  a  backdrop  to  feathery,  velvety,  shiny,  and  spiky  tex- 
tures and  pastel  hues.  Thickly  planted  containers  flank  a  bench  on  the  terrace,  softening  its  hard  surface  and 
visually  tying  it  to  the  border;  the  geometry  of  the  terrace  is  "extended"  into  the  garden  by  edging  the  border 
with  sunken  bricks  (a  neat  strip  for  the  lawn  mower  to  trim  without  nipping  plants). 

COLORS  Silvery  and  bluish  foliage  with  bronze  accents;  occasional  pink,  white,  and  purple  flowers.  Restrict- 
ed palette  reinforces  the  simple  plan  and  harmonizes  with  grays  of  walls  and  painted  terrace. 
PLANT  COMBINATIONS   Hedge  of  elaeagnus,  Dorycnium  hirsutum,  Solatium  jasminoides,  and  Pittosporum 
crassifolium.  Senecio  repens,  New  Zealand  flax,  sedum,  and  other  succulents.  Artemisia,  Limonium  perezii,  iris. 


WELCOMING  DOOR 

DESIGNER  John  DeForest 

LOCATION  Riverside 

DESIGN  PROBLEMS  Turn  a 
corner  lot  in  a  densely  settled  suburb  into 
hospitable  entry  that  doubles  as  a  secluded 
Garden  should  suit  a  hot  dry  inland  climate 


SOLUTION  Shoulder-high  walls 
compose  an  architectural  surround, 
give  privacy,  and  enclose  an  area  vis- 
ible from  the  living  room.  Pale  stucco 
wall  surfaces  are  a  foil  to  a  weathered 
gate  laid  in  sandy  soil,  irregular  pav- 
ing of  broken  concrete,  and  the  var- 
ied silhouettes,  colors,  and  textures 
of  plants  and  pots.  Foliage  and  few 
flowers  play  off  against  rugged  na- 
tive stones  and  gravel,  suggesting  a 
"desert"  aesthetic.  No  lawn.  The 
tiled  rim  of  the  raised  fish  pond  of- 
fers seating  and  its  shimmering  water 
adds  to  sense  of  cultivated  oasis. 
COLORS  Predominant  cool  grays 
and  blues  sparked  with  reds,  purples, 
pinks  (and  the  orange  of  goldfish). 
PLANT  COMBINATIONS  Crape 
myrtle,  eucalyptus,  and  pine  trees 
against  the  walls.  Lower  groupings 
for  contrasting  color  and  texture: 
opuntia  with  society  garlic;  Califor- 
nia red  delphinium  with  blue  fescue, 
santolina,  and  aloe.  Moss-green  sun- 
loving  Sagina  subulata  'Aurea'  and 
wine-dark  oxalis  among  the  pavers. 
New  Zealand  flax  and  Cereus  cac- 
tus in  a  terra-cotta  oil  jar. 


. 
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e  Napa,  Alexander,  and  Sonoma  valleys 
north  of  San  Francisco,  could  be  called 

ie  Main  Street  of  wine  country.  Wood- 
burned  signs  advertising  tasting  hours 
dot  the  two-lane  highway  as  it  wends  its 
way  past  vineyard  after  vineyard,  stucco 


jmtil  you  reach^a-jog  in  the  road4>e tween 
Healdsbur e  and  ■Calistoga  where  the  Tim- 


town  Store  offers  a  welcome  jolt:  hot  cof- 
fee—and  many  other  things— to  go.  This 
sunny  yellow  false-fronted  general  store 


jlmtown  is  no  ordinary  mom-and-pop  store. 

'We  wanted  to  create  a  place  we  ourselves 

would  like  to  come  across,"  says  werner 


Yellow  and  white  stripes  define 
the  food  prep  corner  of  the 
store,  above,  where  werner 
chalks  up  the  daily  specials  as 
Brown  takes  an  order.  Browns 
collection  of  vintage  cookie 
jars  tops  a  case  filled  with  her 
baked  goods,  including  peanut 
butter  and  jlmtown  jam  cookies. 
left:  a  valley  oak  stands  at 
the  heart  of  the  compound  made 
up  of  barns,  store,  and  living 
quarters.  werner  and  brown's 
modest  red-roofed  house 
boasts  what  werner  calls  a 
"millionaire's  view"  of  adjoining 
chardonnay  vineyards,  which 
extend  for  500  acres. 


Iraws  everyone  from  the  underaged  to  the  of  a 
certain  age.  Though  the  business  has  been  there 
is  long  as  the  tiny  town  (both  were  founded  by 
che  enterprising  Jim  Patrick  in  the  1890s),  it  has 
been  stopping  traffic  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
because  New  Yorkers  John  Werner  and  Carrie 
Brown  themselves  stopped  to  examine  the  store's 
shuttered  remains  in  1989  and  came  away  with  a 
few  big  ideas. 

"We  weren't  really  looking  to  leave  the  city," 
explains  Werner,  "but  we  had  always  fantasized 
in  a  vague  way  about  a  project  that  would  com- 
bine our  talents."  Werner,  an  inventor  of  innova- 
tive edibles,  including  his  own  line  of  spicy 
cocktail  nuts,  and  a  former  partner  in  the  Silver 
Palate,  a  gourmet  food  business,  is,  suffice  it  to 
say,  an  accomplished  cook.  Brown  is  an  artist 
with  a  gifted  eye  for  color  and  collage  and,  as  it 
happens,  an  excellent  baker.  Together  they  are 
collectors  of  vintage  Americana  who  only  consid- 
er a  treasure  hunt  successful  if  they  return  with 
their  bumpers  scraping  the  ground.  "To  us  it  just 
seems  natural  to  have  a  business  combining  food 
and  antiques,"  muses  Werner.  "We  wanted  to 
I  create  the  kind  of  place  we  ourselves  would  like 
*  to  come  across  in  our  wanderings." 

The  minute  Werner  and  Brown  saw  Jimtown 
the  brainstorming  began.  Spread  across  an  acre 
was  everything  they  needed:  a  store  little 
changed  since  the  1940s;  "an  uninspired  house 
with  a  millionaire's  view  of  500  acres  of  vine- 
yards," according  to  Werner;  and 
barns  ideal  for  use  as  Brown's  paint- 
ing studio  and  for  storing  the  more 
than  8,000  pounds  of  belongings, 
I  mostly  antiques,  that  they  trucked 
out  from  back  East.  And  all  in  a  land- 
scape "very  Italian,  a  little  French," 
he  continues,  "and  within  yodeling 
distance  of  a  big  city." 

Intent  on  tackling  most  of  the  ren- 
ovation themselves,  Werner  and  Brown, 
nonetheless,  recognized  that  they  needed  an 
architect  to  make  visual  and  organizational 
sense  of  their  compound.  Before  Brown  had 
finished  showing  Werner  a  magazine  article 
about  a  house  not  far  from  Jimtown  designed 
by  Richard  Fernau  and  Laura  Hartman,  he 
was  on  the  phone  to  the  Berkeley-based  ar- 
chitects. "At  first,  Richard  and  I  were  all 
doom  and  gloom  about  how  much  work  was 
involved  in  pulling  together  this  unholy  mix 
of  structures  added  over  time,"  admits  Hart- 
man.  But  the  four  found  they  shared  sympa- 
thetic instincts  for  northern  California 
vernacular  architecture  and  for  prosaic  ma- 
terials such  as  corrugated  Fiberglass  and  as- 


scenes  from  the  store.  left: 
Bins  of  plaster  fruit  and 
vegetables  suggest  the  produce 
kept  under  refrigeration. 
below:  jlmtown's  dining  patio 
features  picnic  tables  modeled 
after  New  Mexican  school 
desks.  Below  center:  A  Big  Top 

GUMBALL  MACHINE  FROM  THE 
FIFTIES  DISPENSES  THE  JlMTOWN 
STORE'S  EDIBLE  BUSINESS  CARD. 


The  original  shelves,  above,  are  stocked 
with  everything  from  jacks  to  jell-o. 
The  fishing  still  life  is  one  of  Brown's 
seasonal  displays.  left:  brown's 
mother,  Caroline,  who  comes  in  daily 
to  help  with  the  baking,  carries 
bread  through  the  service  breezeway. 


phalt  shingles,  and  finishes  like  clapboard  and  i 
board  and  batten.  The  process  became  improvi- 
sational,  with  the  architects  concentrating  on 
plan  and  function — "it  was  the  spaces  in  between 
as  much  as  the  buildings  themselves  that  mat- 
tered," says  Hartman — while  the  owners  focused 
on  details  concerning  pattern  and  palette.  Sport- 
ing a  new  coat  of  colors  devised  by  Brown — six 
shades  of  yellow,  eight  greens,  as  well  as  accents 
of  primary  school  red  (for  the  store)  and  periwin- 
kle blue  (for  the  house) — the  Jimtown  com- 
pound blossomed. 

Just  as  the  architecture  called  for  attention  but 
not  affect,  so  too  did  the  store,  which  best  serves 
the  community  by  being  neither  exclusively  a 
gourmet  food  shop  nor  a  7-Eleven— style  quick 
stop.  Though  the  gas  pumps  in  front  and  feed 
bins  out  back  are  gone,  Werner  and  Brown,  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodyear  before  them,  still  sell 
stamps  and  fishing  lures  in  addition  to  groceries 
and  will  gladly  cash  checks,  send  faxes  and  UPS 
packages,  or  display  a  quilt  to  be  raffled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  local  high  school.  For  those  just 
passing  through,  Jimtown  is  a  roadside  respite 
complete  with  tasty  and  healthy  takeout  food; 
travel  information  (a  corner  of  the  big  front 
room  is  devoted  to  maps,  guides,  and  postcards); 


Elevated  on  drawers  found  in 
the  barn,  the  master  bed  takes 
in  a  view  of  vineyards  through 
uncurtained  windows,  right. 
Below  right:  Werner  and  Brown 
designed  their  picket  fence 
headboard,  which  features  built- 
in  side  tables,  light  posts,  and 
shutters  that  screen  a  window. 
Bottom:  Needlepoint  pillows 
from  the  forties  and  paintings  of 
animals  populate  the  faux  wood 
carpeted  guest  room.  below: 
A  1953  map  of  California 

IS  USED  AS  A  WINDOW  SHADE. 


The  living  room,  opposite  above, 
painted  a  color  brown  describes 
as  "coffee  with  a  lot  of  cream," 
was  opened  up  by  adding  windows, 
widening  a  doorway,  and  raising 
the  ceiling  to  the  roofline. 
to  scale  the  1930s  sofa  to  the 
small  space,  an  upholsterer 
chainsawed  a  one  and  a  half  foot 
section  out  of  the  middle,  joined 
the  halves,  and  recovered  them 
in  saddle  leather  and  a  cotton 
chenille  from  brunschwig. 
Opposite  below:  A  new  porch 

RUNNING  ALONG  THE  SIDE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OPENS  ONTO  A  BREEZEWAY 
LEADING  TO  A  WASHHOUSE. 


and  souvenirs  from  pocket-size  picnic  knives  to  a 
five-foot-tall  wooden  chicken,  a  1930s  sign  from 
a  poultry  farm  in  the  area.  A  passageway  stocked 
with  handwoven  throws  and  spatterware  dishes 
leads  to  a  new  barn-shaped  addition,  the  Mer- 
cantile &  Exchange,  where  a  small  selection  of  lo- 
cal products  like  honey,  jam,  and  pottery  mix; 
with  American  antiques,  mostly  folk.  Forays  into 
the  heartland  in  search  of  treasures  that,  in  Wer- 
ner's words,  "show  someone's  hand,"  are  the  cou- 
ple's favorite  pastime.  Their  idea  of  a  romantic 
anniversary  is  to  go  foraging  in  the  Ozarks. 

"This  is  a  very  democratic  store,"  explains 
Werner.  "Our  customers  include  winery  owners, 
Mexican  migrant  workers,  neighbors,  farmers, 
tourists."  Though  relative  newcomers  to  the 
area,  Werner  and  Brown  could  easily  be  mistak- 
en for  representatives  of  the  local  Welcome  Wag- 
on. As  they  ring  up  goods  ranging  from  Clorox 
to  condoms,  tortillas  to  prosciutto,  they  hobnob 
with  their  customers,  congratulating  a  young 
neighbor  on  his  Little  League  performance  and 
encouraging  a  group  of  German  visitors  to  try 
Calistoga's  mud  baths.  In  between  sales  and  be- 
fore and  after  store  hours,  Werner  whips  up  his 
specialties:  the  house  pork  and  duck  liver  pate 
served  with  pickled  Rainier  cherries  and  caper 
berries,  tamale  pie,  roasted  sweet  corn  chowder, 
and  a  ruby  salad  of  apples,  beets,  and  walnuts. 
Brown  and  her  mother,  Caroline,  who  lives 
down  the  road  in  Healdsburg,  stock  the  store's 
glass  cases  with  their  own  baked  goods: 
dark  chocolate  shortbread,  rice  pudding 
tarts,  lemon  sugar  cookies,  dried  cherry 
scones,  Hungarian  coffee  cake,  and  Sun- 
day caramel  buns. 

The  couple  also  cater,  as  Werner  puts 
it,  "from  cradle  to  grave — in  the  same 
week  we  did  a  baptism  and  a  wake." 
Whether  preparing  food  for  the  store,  for 
a  wedding,  or  for  a  simple  supper  (their 
preferred  form  of  entertaining),  the  two  "move 
in  concert  in  the  kitchen,"  says  Werner.  Friends 
are  invited  to  come  in  with  their  plates  to  help 
themselves  to  his  shrimp  and  crab  pot  pie,  her  f  ri- 
see  salad  (with  chef  Sarah  Scott's  pomegranate 
dressing).  "We'd  be  hard  pressed  to  serve  bad 
food  with  all  of  the  sources  Sonoma  County  has 
to  offer,"  says  Brown  modestly.  "Within  a  twenty 
mile  radius  we  can  find  lamb,  goat,  rabbit,  any  va- 
riety of  mushroom,  and  every  kind  of  baby  vege- 
table." And,  of  course,  they  have  access  to  some 
of  the  best  wines  in  America. 

But  what  Werner  and  Brown  offer  appeals  as 
much  to  the  eye  as  to  the  taste  bud.  It's  how  they 
put  everything  together  that  distinguishes  Jim- 
town.  Brown  packs  the      (Continued  on  page  136) 


Werner  and  Brown  like  to  stage 

dinners  in  their  antiques  store  where 

they  make  use  of  their  americana 

collections  for  the  table  settings 


In  winter  Werner  and  Brown  serve  local  wines  and  hearty  fare,  starting  with  oven-roasted  chanterelles  and  shiitakes  dressed 
with  garden  herbs,  top  left.  top  right:  a  frisee  salad  is  accompanied  by  walnut  bread  toasts  and  cheeses  either  rolled  in  nuts 
or  bejeweled  with  pomegranate  seeds.  above:  the  main  course,  a  shrimp  and  crab  pot  pie  with  cornmeal  crust,  inspired  brown's 
treasure  chest  centerpieces,  which  incorporate  her  antique  boxes  and  her  sister's  costume  jewelry.  (for  recipes  see  page  136.) 
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By  Alexandra  de  Rochefort 


Nature's  shades 
inspire  tiles  in  colors 

that  evoke  the 
western  landscape 


Tile  terrain.  1.  Salmon  on  White  stoneware  by  Totten-Harnden  Tileworks,  (206)  785-3282.  2.  Steel  Gray  concrete  by  Budd\ 
Rhodes  Studio,  (415)  641-8070.  3.  Lichen  Green  on  White  stoneware  by  Totten-Harnden  Tileworks.  (206)  785-3282.  4.  Persian  Blue 
Mom  ish  Si. n  stoneware  bv  Totten-Harnden  Tileworks,  (206)  785-3282.  5.  Copper  Dust  stoneware  by  Fulper  Tile.  (215)  736-8512. 
6.  Tiisc  any  (  on<  rete  by  Buddy  Rhodes  Studio,  (415)  641-8070.  7.  Green  Gray  Ivy  Trim  stoneware  by  Tile  Restoration  Center,  (200) 
633- 1866.  8.  Wheal  stoneware  by  Heath  Ceramics.  (415)  332-3732.  9.  Horned  Lizard  ceramic  bv  Surving  Studios.  (800)  768-405  I. 
10.  Green  Field  stoneware  by  Tile  Restoration  Center,  (206)  633-4866.  11.  Salmon/Green  stoneware  bv  Tile  Restoration  Center, 
(206)  633- 1866.  12.  Salmon/Brown  stoneware  by  Tile  Restoration  Center,  (206)  633-4866.  13.  Granite  Umber  porcelain  by  Heath 
Ceramics,  (4  15)  332-3732.  14.  Earthenware  Stain  stoneware  bv  Concept  Studio,  (714)  759-0606.  15.  Pine  Needles  cerami(  l>\ 
Surving  Studios,  (800)  768-4954.  16.  Rust\  Iron  on  Red  stoneware  by  Totten-Harnden  Tileworks,  (206)  785-3282.  17.  Distressed 
Hexagon  terra-cotta  by  Concept  Studio.  (711)  750-0606.  18.  Turquoise  Blue  stoneware  bv  Busby-Gilbert  Tile,  (818)  780-0400. 
19.  Leopardskin  stoneware  by  Fulper  Tile,  (215)  736-8512.  20.  BIS  Green  Wash  kaolm  by  Concept  Studio.  (714)  759-0606. 
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"Down  to  Earth" 


! 


J.  Seward  Johnson,  Jr. 


Lifesize  Bronze  Sculpture 


RECENT  COMMISSIONS 

•  Braille  Institute  -  Los  Angeles,  CA 

•  Sasakawa  Peace  Foundation  USA  -  Washington,  DC 

•  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsylvania  -  Gettysburg,  PA 

•  Taubman  Companies  -  Columbus,  OH 
Columbus  City  Center 

•  Capital  &  Counties  -  Bromely,  Kent,  England 
The  Glades 

•  American  Nevada  Corporation  -  Henderson,  NV 


SCULPTURE  PLACEMENT,  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  9709,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 
tele:  202-362.9310    fax:  202.944.4416 
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Jimtown,  USA 

32  store,  like  her 

own  still  lifts,  with  wit.  knickknacks. 
and  color  and  b<  i  >m  their  col- 

lections for  >]  ila  ■  s.  An  as- 

sortment ol  draped  candv 

boxes  and  i.  -aped  pinatas 

dress  up  the  walls  for  Valentine's  Daw 
In  the  summer  thev  serve  patio  sup- 
pers  thai  feature  picnic  baskets  lined 
with  oilcloth,  the  silverware  wrapped 
in  di-  Is    \t  Christmas,  Brown 

pa(  kages  bottles  of  California  olive  oil 
and  herb  vinegars  in  wire  baskets  cush- 
ioned with  moss,  pinecones.  and  li- 
chen-covered twigs.  Gift  baskets  and 
picnic  hampers  are  topped  with  sprigs 
of  herbs  tied  with  raffia. 

Country  life  has  permitted  Werner 
and  Brown  to  have  the  dog  thev  longed 
for  but  never  allowed  themselves  as  city 
dwellers.  Their  redbone  coonhound, 
Pattv  Lewis,  recenth  gained  a  sibling, 
Bernard,  the  dachshund.  Still,  consid- 
ering all  the  attention  and  labor  and 
care  thev  have  poured  into  the  store. 
there's  no  deriving  that  it's  their  babv. 
Jimtown  is  no  ordinary  mom-and-pop 
spot.  Bv  offering  old-fashioned  sen  ice 
and  newfangled  foods  and  presenting 
a  cornucopia  of  objects,  edible  and  oth- 
erwise, the)  have  cooked  up  a  model 
for  the  general  store  of  the  future. 

A  typical J imtown  dinnerparty  menu  starts 
with  local  chanterelle  and  shiitake  mush- 
rooms and  ends  with  a  classic  rich  chocolate 
cakefroma  recipe  passed  down  b\  a  friend  of 
H rown  '>  grandmother. 

OVEN  ROASTED  CHANTERELLES 
AND  SHIITAKES 

1   pound  fresh  grape  leaves  or 

other  sturd)  greens 
1  cup  extra-virgin  olive  oil 

1  teaspoon  salt 

aspoon  freshlv  ground  pepper 
;  pound  shiitake  mushrooms 
V\  pound  chanterelle  mushrooms 

2  teaspoons  chopped  thyme 
Juice  of     .  lemon 

f'rehe.u  the  oven  t<  350  degrees.  Tear 
_:ape  leaves  into  small  pieces  and 
ap  of  the  oil.  j  teaspoon 
of  the  salt,  and  i  teaspoon  of  the  pep- 
per. Spread  in  a  jelh  roll  pan  and  bake 
1"  minutes.  Meanwhile,  discard  shii- 
take  stems,  trim  all  mushrooms,  and 
toss  them  with  the  remaining  olive  oil. 
salt,  and  pepper  as  well  as  tbe  thyme. 


Spread  the  mushrooms  bottom  side  up 
on  the  leaves.  Bake  20  minutes.  Season 
to  taste  with  lemonjuice  and  additional 
pepper.  Senes  12. 

SHRIMP  AND  CRAB  POT  PIE 
WITH  CORNMEAL  CRUST 
Pastry 

1  .  cups  flour,  sifted 
.  cup  cornmeal 

1  teaspoon  salt 

12  tablespoons  unsalted 
butter,  chilled 
Filling 

2  .  pounds  medium  shrimp 
4  carrots 

2  small  fennel  bulbs 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 

2  medium  onions,  diced 

4  black  peppercorns 
1  bav  leaf 

1    lemon,  baked 

1   bottle  (750  milliliters)  pinot  noir 
12  tablespoons  unsalted  butter 

3  celerv  ribs,  thinly 
sliced  crosswise 

1  cup  flour 

4  medium  tomatoes,  peeled. 
seeded,  and  diced 

2  10-ounce  boxes  bab) 
peas,  thawed 

3  large  potatoes,  cooked, 
peeled,  and  diced 

1    2  cups  cooked  wild  rice 
1    .  tablespoons  chopped  thyme 
1    _  teaspoons  chopped  tarragon 
i    a  pounds  crabmeat 
1    _  teaspoons  salt 
1   teaspoon  freshlv  ground  pepper 

..  Toss  together  flour,  cornmeal. 
and  salt.  Cut  in  butter  until  the  mixture 
resembles  coarse  meal.  Sprinkle  :  s  cup 
ice  water  over  the  flour  mixture  1  ta- 
blespoon at  a  time,  tossing  with  a  fork. 
Gather  the  dough  into  a  ball,  pat  into  a 
disk,  and  wrap  in  plastic  wrap.  Refrig- 
erate at  least  30  minutes. 
Filling.  Shell  and  devein  shrimp.  Re- 
serve shells.  Coarsely  chop  1  carrot  and 
julienne  remaining  carrots  and  the 
fennel.  In  a  large  skillet,  heat  oil  over 
high  heat.  Add  shrimp  and  cook  until 
just  pink,  then  set  aside.  In  a  large 
saucepan,  combine  half  the  onions, 
chopped  carrot,  peppercorns,  bav  leaf, 
lemon  halves,  shrimp  shells,  and  1<> 
cups  of  water.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce 
heat  and  simmer  until  reduced  bv  half, 
about  30  minutes.  Strain  shrimp  stock. 
In  a  medium  nonreactive  skillet, 
pour  half  the  wine  over  the  fennel. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  cook,  stirring  fre- 
quently When  the  wine  has  evaporat- 
ed* and  fennel  is  tender,  about  in 
minutes,  remove  and  reserve.  In  the 
same  skillet,  melt  butter  over  high  heat 
and  add  remaining  onion,  julienned 
carrot,  and  celerv.  Saute  4  minut<  s 


stirring  constanth.  Stir  in  flour  am 
cook  2  minutes.  Add  shrimp  stock  am 
the  remaining  red  wine  and  cook,  stu 
ring  constanth.  until  mixture  comes  ;• 
a  boil  and  thickens.  Transfer  to  a  Ian- 
bowl.  Add  reserved  fennel  and  shnn 
along  with  the  tomatoes,  peas,  pou 
toes,  wild  rice,  thvme.  tarragon.  an< 
crabmeat.  Mix  thoroughlv  and  seasoi 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Place  filling  in 
3-quart  casseroles. 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  R<.. 
out  half  of  the  pastry  dough  to  Vs  incl 
thick.  Brush  the  rim  of  1  of  the  cass< 
roles  with  water  and  drape  the  pastr 
over  the  top.  Crimp  the  edges.  Cut  se\ 
eral  1-inch  vents  into  the  center.  Re 
peat  with  remaining  pastrv  and  th( 
other  casserole.  Bake  until  crust  i 
golden,  about  45  minutes.  Serves  1 2. 

FRISEE  SALAD  WITH 

POMEGRANATES  AND 

TWO  CHEESES 

2  pomegranates 

1  cup  walnut  halves 

4  ounces  Maytag  blue  cheese 

8  ounces  cream  cheese 

8  ounces  Saint-Andre  cheese 

2  teaspoons  balsamic  vinegar 
.  teaspoon  Dijon  mustard 
1   small  shallot,  finelv  chopped 
a  teaspoon  salt 
i  teaspoon  freshlv  ground  peppei 

-  -■  cup  light  olive  oil 

up  extra-virgin  olive  oil 
1   loaf  walnut  bread 
1    .  pounds  frisee 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Peel  1  of 
the  pomegranates  and  separate  it  into 
seeds:  set  aside.  Halve  the  other  pome- 
granate and  juice  it.  Pour  the  juice 
through  a  fine  strainer  and  reserve  - 
cup.  Spread  the  walnuts  in  a  single  la\- 
er  on  a  baking  sheet  and  toast  8  min- 
utes. Chop  finelv  when  cool.  Crumble 
Mavtag  cheese  and  mix  with  creamt 
cheese.  Form  the  mixture  into  a  log  1, 
inch  in  diameter,  cover  in  plastic  wrap, 
and  refrigerate.  Discard  rind  of  Saint- 
Andre  and  cut  cheese  into  1-inch 
wedges.  Press  walnuts  into  each  wedge, 
cover  in  plastic  wrap,  and  refrigerate. 
In  a  small  bowl,  whisk  pomegranate 
juice  with  vinegar,  mustard,  shallot. 
salt,  and  pepper.  Whisk  in  oils. 

An  hour  before  serving,  bring  the 
cheeses  to  room  temperature.  Press  x/i 
cup  of  the  pomegranate  seeds  into  the 
blue  cheese  log  and  cut  into  12  pieces. 
Thinlv  slice  bread  and  toast  it.  Mean- 
while.  tear  frisee  into  small  pieces  and 
toss  w  ith  dressing.  Arrange  on  1 2  salad 
plates.  Garnish  each  plate  with  1  blue 
cheese  slice.  1  Saint-Andre  wedge,  and 
1  piece  of  toast.  Sprinkle  salads  with  re- 
maining pomegranate  seeds.  Serve  re- 
maining toast  separatelv.  Serves  1 2. 
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HAZEL  SHANKS 
CHOCOLATE  CAKE 

i  cups  sugai 

ips  flour 
.  MH  ks  unsalted  buttei 

ip  vegetable  shoi  teni    _ 
>  tablespoons  unsweetened  cocoa 
I  t  up  strong  c«  >ffee 

1  cup  buttei  milk 

_'  teaspo  >ns  baking  soda 

J  large  eggs.  lighU)  beaten 

2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 
1  teaspoon  sail 

_  c  up  dark  rum 

4  ounces  unsweetened  chocolate, 

coarsel)  chopped 
1  i  lunces  semisweet  <  hot  olate, 

coarsel)  i  hopped 
4  teaspo<  »ns  hone) 

'reheat  oven  to  350  d<  grees.  Buttei  4 
9-inch  cake  pans  <  over  bottoms  with 
parchment  paper,  butter  the  paper, 
and  flour  the  pans.  ( )vera  large  mixing 
owl,  sifi  4  cups  of  the  sugar  with  the 
lour.  In  a  medium  saucepan,  combine 
I  sticks  butter,  shortening,  and  cocoa. 
mii  in  1  2  cups  boiling  water  and  :  2  cup 
offee  and  bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  con- 
stantly .  Stir  into  the  flour  mixture.  Add 


buttermilk  and  baking  soda  and  stir 
until  incorporated.  Set  aside  for  10 
minutes.  Beat  eggs  with  vanilla  and 
salt.  Fold  into  the  batter  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Pour  baiter  into  pans.  Bake 
until  a  cake  tester  inserted  in  center 
comes  out  clean,  about  35-4(1  minutes. 
I  ransfer  pans  to  a  rack  and  let  cool  2d 
minutes.  To  make  rum  syrup,  in  a 
small  saucepan  combine  the  remaining 
•  §  ir  with  -  cup  of  water.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  then  let  cool  to  room  temperature. 
Stir  in  rum.  To  make  glaze,  in  a  double 
boiler  stir  together  the  chocolate,  but- 
ter, and  hone)  over  moderate  heat  un- 
til melted.  Whisk  in  remainii  a 
and  remove  from  heat. 

Remove  the  cake  layers  from  pans 
and  allow  to  cool  completelv.  Trim  off 
the  top  of  eac  h  layer  to  make  them  flat. 
Brush  each  generoush  with  rum  s\r- 
up.  Spread  3  tablespoons  of  glaze  over 
1  cake  layer.  I  inert  another  layer,  cut 
side  down,  on  top.  Repeat  procedure 
with  the  remaining  layers  to  make  an- 
other cake.  Place  the  cakes  on  plates 
and  spread  the  remaining  glaze  over 
the  tops  and  sides.  Refrigerate  2  hours. 
Return  to  room  temperature  before 
serving.  Makes  2  cakes.  Serves  12.  A 


Technicolor  Modern 


tinned  from  page  1 18)  where  it  ends 
in  the  combination  shower  stall  steam 
room.  Its  trajecton  leads  from  fire  to 
water.  All  along  its  path  the  blue  wall 
[changes,  interrupted  bv  an  entertain- 
ment cabinet,  a  fireplace,  and  a  built-in 
entry  table  (the  inspiration  here  is  the 
great  Italian  collagist  Carlo  Scarpa, 
who  lavered  one  part  of  a  building  over 
another).  In  the  older  wing  of  the 
house,  that  same  wall  separates  the  liv- 
ing room  from  the  kitchen.  "The  blue 
wall  acts  as  a  backdrop  and  storyboard 
for  events  like  the  fireplace  and  gives 
the  house  a  theatricalitv."  explains  Is- 
rael, who  was  assisted  in  his  office  bv 
project  architect  Steven  Shortridge. 

The  colors,  materials,  and  forms  are 
most  forcefully  orchestrated  in  the 
master  bedroom  suite.  Clad  in  panels 
of  sheet  metal,  the  bedroom  bows  out 
sculpturally  and  supports  a  terrace 
whose  wood  beams  burst  through  the 
parapet.  The  study,  covered  in  red- 
stained  cedar  pi \  wood,  rides  atop  the 
bedroom — looking  like  the  tree  house 
Goldberg  requested.  A  flaring  metal 
chimne)  punctuates  the  composition 
like  an  exclamation  point. 


Unlike  their  East  Coast  colleagues. 
architects  in  southern  California  have 
never  realh  subscribed  to  postmod- 
ernism, and  in  reacting  against  its 
painted  thinness  often  bring  out  the 
materiality  of  their  own  buildings.  Is- 
rael especially  makes  a  display  of  steel, 
concrete,  stucco,  and  wood  but  warms 
them  indoors  bv  turning  up  the  chro- 
matic volume.  "I  was  concerned  that 
the  angular  design  and  the  metal 
would  come  off  as  cold."  remembers 
Goldberg.  "But  when  Frank  showed  us 
the  colors  of  the  woods  and  stucco  next 
to  the  metal,  it  softened  the  effect." 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  this  high- 
voltage  house  will  ever  seem  routine  or 
fade  into  invisibility.  Like  elements  of  a 
good  movie  set.  forms  are  exaggerated 
and  the  natural  colors  heightened.  For 
Bean  the  greatest  surprise  is  that  this 
revision  of  a  fifties  house  is  so  friendly: 
"We  may  have  looked  initially  at  old 
Spanish-style  houses,  but  this  is  just  as 
well  detailed  and  full  of  rare  moments. 
I  can't  even  decide  where  I  want  to 
read.  At  least  six  places  are  special,  be- 
cause thev  offer  a  nook  or  a  cozv  feel- 
ing or  the  light  hits  the  room  in  a 
special  way  or  there's  a  patch  of  garden 
right  outside.  I  didn't  know  that  could 
be  done  in  acontemporarv  design.'  A  • 


o  I       PECIAL 
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I 
I 
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'Chart  a  Course  to 
Tartarv  or  Hindoostan 

View  the  world  as  travelers 

ana  explorers  saw  it  in  1850, 

with    86    beautiful 

detailed     color 

reproductions   01 

antique    maps. 

V 
exquisite 

vignettes    or 

people,     plants,     animals, 

ana  customs  decorate  each. 

Informative  text.  Collectors 

x  14    hardcover  edition. 

142    pa^'es.    \ours    lor 
only   S29. 95*  plus    S3 

snipping  and  nanalin^. 

Sena      cnecU      to 

The  C  onde  Nast  L  ollection, 

Box  10214.  Dept.  970038, 

Des  Moines,   LA   50336,   or 

For  Credit  Card  Orders 

Call  1-800-678-5681 


" 
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Canyon  Ranch 


(Continued  from  pagt  64)  or  shades 
speaks  oi  early  risers.  In  Steel's  sitting 
room  a  few  steps  awa\  a  bulletin  board 
is  pinned  with  clippings,  photos,  notes 
for  current  projects — ephemera  that 
Smith  says  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
decoration  as  the  jaunty  1890s  Ameri- 
can flag  in  the  hall  or  the  rustic  sisal 
rugs  paired  with  the  exquisitely  worn 
Aubussons. 

The  result  ->  a  house  that  seems  fresh 
and  familiar  all  at  once,  and  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  trace  the  familiarity  to  classic 


films  that  might  have  shaped  Steel's  or 
Roven's  vision  of  domestic  life.  He  jok- 
ingly cites  The  Philadelphia  Story  and 
Mr.  Blandings  Builds  His  Dream  House; 
she  takes  a  different  tack.  "When  1  was 
a  child,  it  was  books,  not  movies,  that 
had  the  greatest  impact  on  me.  And 
when  I  moved  here  from  New  York, 
books  were  the  only  thing  I  took 
along."  She  will  soon  be  able  to  add  a 
volume  of  her  own  to  the  slielf,  a  mem- 
oir titled  They  Can  Kill  You  hut  They  Can't 
Eat  You  .  .  .and  Other  Lessons  from  the 
Front,  due  from  Simon  8c  Schuster  later 
this  year.  Reflecting  on  her  rise  in  a 
town  where  it's  tough  for  women  to 


make  it  to  the  top,  Steel  acknowledg 
that  naivete  worked  in  her  favor  whe 
she  was  starting  out.  "I  didn't  kno 
there  was  a  glass  ceiling  you  could  hi 
When  I  was  working  on  Footloose,  Da 
Melnick  nicknamed  me  the  Tank,  b( 
cause  whenever  a  problem  came  ui 
I'd  just  keep  going."  These  days  Steel  j 
wiser  about  the  ways  of  Hollywooi 
She  and  Roven  have  both  learned  th;i 
the  best  solution  to  a  problem  at  th 
studio  sometimes  comes  to  mind  a 
home  in  the  canyon.  Besides,  they  ne\ 
er  know  when  Rebecca  might  need  ad 
vice  on  whether  to  plant  sunflower 
next  to  the  carrots  in  her  garden.  A 


All-American 


(Continued  from  page  90)  bugs  in  resin." 
Running  around  the  walls  at  cornice 
height  is  a  line  from  Thomas  Wolfe: 
"Remembering  speechlessly  we  seek 
the  great  forgotten  language,  the  lost 


lane-end  into  heaven,  a  stone,  a  leaf ,  an 
unfound  door."  It  was  Kirkpatrick's 
idea  to  give  this  room  a  literal  head- 
note,  and  he  searched  for  an  embrac- 
ing, evocative  phrase  to  contemplate 
with  friends  at  table.  His  search  ended 
with  this  fragment  from  Look  Home- 
ward, Angel.  The  words  sum  up  the  au- 


thor's yearning  for  the  past  and  suit  tin 
mood  here,  but  Kirkpatrick  might  jus 
as  well  have  dipped  into  Wolfe's  Ym 
Can't  Go  Home  Again.  He  has  (lorn 
something  remarkably  like  returning 
home  here,  rescuing  a  well-made 
house  from  the  present  and  making  i 
resonate  with  an  earlier,  lovelier  time,  i 


Scavenger  Style 

(Continued,  from  page  97)  same  glossy 
finish  used  on  boat  decks. 

During  his  guided  tour  Murphy 
seems  to  end  every  other  sentence, 
"Waste  not,  want  not."  He  applies  this 
maxim,  for  example,  to  tree  trim- 
mings; bundled  together  and  wrapped 
with  stainless-steel  banding,  birch  logs 
have  become  a  coffee  table  even  Davy 
Crocket!  would  love.  And  if  the  pale 
green  dining  table  looks  eerily  familiar 
to  the  house's  former  owners,  that's  be- 


cause it's  made  from  their  old  front 
door,  complete  with  locks  and  hinges. 
Water  in  a  patio  fountain  splashes 
through  three  sawed-off  crockery 
bowls;  the  corresponding  halves  are 
stored  under  BAM  architect  Fro  Vaki- 
li's  drafting  table  for  future  use.  "I  be- 
lieve that  you  don't  have  to  go  to  Paris 
or  Italy  to  get  the  right  materials,"  says 
Murphy.  Then  he  worries  about  seem- 
ing parsimonious — "but  raiding  your 
own  kitchen  cupboard  is  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  right?" 

From  the  gleaming  surgical  scrub 
sinks  in  the  powder  room  to  the  alumi- 


num chairs  in  the  dining  room,  it  ap, 
pears  that  Murphy's  penchant  foi 
industrial  items  is  intact.  So  is  his  fond 
ness  for  garage  sales;  the  house  is  fillec ' 
with  sofas  that  have  been  meticuloush 
refinished  or  fitted  with  slipcovers 
And  his  desire  "to  make  things  contex 
tual  and  user-friendly"  finds  expresl 
sion  in  the  drinking  fountain  he  builn 
by  the  driveway  for  joggers  and  bikers 
making  their  way  up  the  Santa  Monica 
Canyon.  "You  know,"  says  MurphyJ 
"it's  like  one  of  those  thousand  points! 
of  light  that  George  Bush  was  always! 
talking  about."  A 


Wild  Things 


(Continued  from  page  1 10)  Dorothea 
Walker  has  been  a  lifelong  believer  in 
the  unparalleled  natural  splendor  of 
northern  California,  in  particular  the 
beauty  ol  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  their 
unique  wildflowers.  "Although  we  first 
came  here  for  the  skiing,"  she  admits, 
"Dick  and  I  wanted  a  house  that  we 
could  come  to  during  the  summer  as 
well.  Dick  is  a  lover  of  flowers,  and  cer- 
tainly the  wildflowers  were  a  great  at- 
traction. The  mountain  air  makes 


everything  look  clearer  and  more  in- 
tense, and  wildflowers  never  seem 
more  beautiful  than  they  do  here." 

Varieties  of  wildflowers  that  thrive 
elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
evolved  hard)  variants  that  are  well 
adapted  to  the  7, 000-foot  altitude 
around  the  Walker  house,  including 
the  majestic  tower  delphinium.  Del- 
phinium glauc  urn,  which  reaches  heights 
of  six  feet;  Parish's  yampah,  Perideridia 
parishii,  a  member  of  the  carrot  family; 
and  mountain  mule-ears,  Wyethia  mol- 
lis, the  leaves  of  which  take  their  name 
from  a  favored  beast  of  burden  ol  the 


Gold  Rush  pioneers.  And  there  are  al- 
ways surprises:  a  trickle  of  water  can) 
create  a  microenvironment  in  which 
wildflowers  will  pop  up  quite  aparti 
from  a  completely  different  surround- 
ing context.  That  diversity — and  flair  I 
for  the  unexpected — is  the  perfect 
horticultural  equivalent  of  the  state 
and  its  people.  A 

The  Bouverie  preserve,  now  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Audubon  Canyon  Ranch,  is  open 
to  the  public  for  docent-led  Guided  Nature 
Walks,  only  by  reservation.  Bouverie  Audubon 
Preserve,  Box  1195,  Glen  Ellen,  CA  95442: 
(707)  938-4554. 
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Where  to  find  it 


OVER 

,  Wall  cotton  on  cushions,  to  the  trade  at 
for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700 

DNTENTS 

ge  8  Violin,  by  Miriam  Slater,  similar  at  Tobey 
)  Moss  Gallery,  Los  Angeles  (213)  933-5523 

TYLE 

ige  54  A  Million  Moms  and  Mine,  book  by  Leah 
.maiko  and  Kids,  in  hardcover  at  Liz  Claiborne 
ores,  to  order  send  check  or  money  order  for 
!  1  95  (hardcover)  or  $5  95  (paperback)  plus 

05  shipping  (NY/NJ  residents  add  sales  tax) 

'  Liz  Claiborne's  Women's  Work,  Box  726,  Dept 
Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  NY  10101  (allow 

6  weeks  for  delivery) 
JANYON  RANCH 

ages  58-67  Decoration,  by  Michael  S.  Smith 
jesign,  8944  Burton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 

321 1  (310)  278-9046  Architecture,  by 
:n  ipal-in-charge  Marc  Appleton  and  project 
hitect  Mark  Billy  of  Appleton,  Mechur  & 
tssocs  ,  Los  Angeles  (310)  399-9386  Flowers, 
iy  Laura  Design,  Sherman  Oaks  (818)  907-561 5 
i'y  appt  Lamp  wiring  and  shading,  by  Paul 
lerrante,  Los  Angeles  (213)  653-4 1 42 
lecorative  paint  finishes,  by  Jim  and  Carolyn 
lussell,  Ventura  (805)  648-6224  58-59 

hagreen  box,  similar  at  Paul  Ferrante  (see 
'bove)  Antique  French,  Italian,  and  Chinese 
'extile  pillows,  similar  at  the  Lotus  Collection,  San 
i  'ancisco  (4 1 5)  398-81 15  1 9th-century 
iubusson,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Y  &  B  Bolour, 
[OS  Angeles  (310)  659-1888  60  Southern  Harbor 
lahogany  chaises,  from  Weatherend  Estate 

Jimtown,  USA 


zurmture.  to  order  (800)  456-6483  61  19th- 
:entury  Aubusson,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Y  &  B 
3olour  (see  above).  French  table,  c   1 850,  and 
'ush-seated  bench,  c   1 830,  similar  at  West 
World  Imports,  Pasadena  (818)  449-8565 
Crewelwork  linen/cotton  fabric  on  bench 
pillows,  English  Oak  Leaf  linen/cotton  fabric  on 
bench  cushions,  at  Bennison  Fabrics,  NYC 
!212)  941-1212  Kashmiri  wood  candlesticks,  at 


Ireland  Pays,  Santa  Monica  (310)  396-5035  by 
appt  Wainscott  (#1 1)  handloomed  reproduction 
rug,  to  order  at  Thomas  K  Woodard,  NYC  (212) 
988-2906  Tribute  to  John  Fowler  hand-blocked 
linen/cotton  fabric  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at 
Hazelton  House,  for  showrooms  (416)  925-4779 
American  tavern  table,  c   1 780,  similar  at  Oveda 
Maurer,  San  Anselmo  (415)  454-6439  62-63 
1920s  plaster/straw  bas  relief,  similar  at 
Nonesuch  Gallery,  Santa  Monica  (310)  458-3773 
Corone  cotton  on  sofa,  at  Fortuny,  NYC,  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-7153  Faded  Floral  linen 
cotton  fabric  on  wicker  chair,  Faded  Floral  on 
Oyster  linen/cotton  fabric  on  armchair,  at 
Bennison  Fabrics  (see  above)  1 9th-century 
Chinese  garden  seat,  similar  at  the  Gallery,  Palos 
Verdes  Estates  (310)  375-2212  Narrow  Stripe 
cotton  on  large  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  19th- 
century  Aubusson,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Y  &  B 
Bolour  (see  above)  19th-century  Indian  marble 
table,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Mmton-Spidell,  Los 
Angeles  (310)  657-0160  64  Schoolhouse 
pendant  lamps,  c   1915,  at  Urban  Archaeology. 
NYC  (212)  431-6969  Pressed-tm  ceiling,  by 
W  F  Norman  Corp  ,  to  order  from  Classic 
Ceilings  (800)  992-8700  Pennsylvania  Bar 
(#1A6)  handloomed  reproduction  rug,  to  order  at 
Woodard  (see  above)  Custom  mahogany 
bulletin  board,  similar  at  Jeffenes.  Newport 
Beach  (714)  642-4154.  Mortefontame  chintz  on 
sofa,  Aurelie  cotton  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above)  19th-century 
French  table,  similar  at  Hideaway  House 
Antiques,  Los  Angeles  (310)  276-4319  Reading 
(#19)  handloomed  reproduction  rug,  to  order  at 
Woodard  (see  above)  Painting,  by  Alfredo 
Ramos  Martinez,  c  1932,  similar  at  Louis  Stern 
Galleries.  Beverly  Hills  (310)  276-0147  65  Floral 
Spray  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming. 
for  showrooms  (212)  758-0844  Coverlets, 
reproduction  step  stool,  antique  painted  table. 
similar  at  Auntie  Barbara's  Antiques,  Beverly  Hills 
(310)  285-0873  Le  Brun  cotton  toile  for  shades, 
to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms 
(212)  753-4488  Rittenhouse  Square  (#130-BT) 
handloomed  reproduction  rug,  to  order  at 
Woodard  (see  above)  66  Cherrywood  sleigh 
bed,  from  Grange  Furniture,  for  dealers  (212) 
685-9494  Gustavian-style  painted  table,  to  order 
at  Karl  XII  Swedish  Antiques.  Los  Angeles  (213) 
852-0303  Voysey  rug,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
Y  &  B  Bolour  (see  above)  1 "  sq  unglazed 
ceramic  mosaics  for  Key  Border.  1"  hexagon 
unglazed  ceramic  mosaics  for  background,  both 
from  American  Olean.  for  dealers  American 
Olean.  1000  Cannon  Ave  .  Dept  HG,  Lansdale, 
PA  19446.  Custom  center  table,  to  order  from 
Michael  S  Smith  (see  above)  French  fruitwood 
chaise,  c   1 825.  similar  at  Durenberger  & 
Friends,  San  Juan  Capistrano  (714)  493-1283 
Trevor  Stripe  (#2666)  cotton  on  chaise,  to  the 
trade  at  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics,  for  showrooms 
(415)  565-1981   67  Country  Wood  Venetian 
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blinds,  from  Hunter  Douglas,  at  Angeles  Carpets. 
West  Hollywood;  for  other  dealers  (800)  327- 
8953  Oxford  Americast  porcelain-finished  oval 
tub,  from  American  Standard,  for  dealers  (800) 
821 -7700  ext  4023 
DANA  DELANY  OFF-CAMERA 
Pages  68-73  Design,  by  Kevin  Walz  of  Walz 
Design.  143  West  20  St.,  New  York.  NY  10011; 
(212)  229-2299  Architecture,  by  Michael  W 
Folonis.  AIA.  Santa  Monica  (310)  450-401 1 
Color,  by  Donald  Kaufman  Color.  NYC  (212)  243- 
2766  Curtains,  by  Mary  Bright,  NYC  (212)  677- 
1930.  68  Cold  Spot  sofa,  plywood/brass  coffee 
table,  Dana  chair,  Cafe  steel  side  table,  carpet, 
to  order  from  Kevin  Walz  (see  above)  Coffee 
table  fabrication,  by  Excellent  Cabinet  Co  , 
Douglaston  (718)  229-6026  Custom  hand- 
painted  cotton  on  armchair,  similar  to  order  from 
Carta  Weisberg,  NYC  (212)  627-7632  Carpet 
fabrication,  by  Shyam  Ahuja,  NYC  (212)  644- 
5910  Linen  Scrim  (#HC77100)  linen  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Decorators  Walk,  for 
showrooms  (516)  249-3100  69  Silk  blouse,  at 
Equipment.  NYC  (212)  249-2083  70  Bauerware 
vases,  similar  at  Buddy's.  Los  Angeles  (213) 
939-2419  Cartoccio  crystal  vase,  by  Fontana 
Arte,  at  Diva.  Los  Angeles  (310)  278-3191 
Stereo,  from  Luxman.  for  stores  (800)  458-9626 
Lamp,  to  order  from  Kevin  Walz  (see  above) 
Lamp  fabrication,  by  Renaissance  Workshop. 
North  Haven  (203)  239-4829  Unika  Stripe 
mohair  on  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Unika  Vaev,  for 
showrooms  (800)237-1625  71  Steel  Bar  floor 
lamp,  sectional  chaise,  to  order  from  Kevin  Walz 
(see  above)  Shearling  on  chaise,  to  the  trade  at 
Spinneybeck,  for  showrooms  (800)  482-7777 
Doria  II  wool  on  chaise,  to  the  trade  at  Jack 
Lenor  Larsen.  for  showrooms  (212)  674-3993  72 
Brass  baseboard,  by  Renaissance  Workshop 
(see  above)  Custom  maple  table,  Cove  maple 
chairs,  all  by  Roy  McMakm  for  Domestic 
Furniture  Co  ,  to  order  at  Domestic  Furniture  Co  , 
Los  Angeles  (213)  936-8206  Arbre  de  Perles 
candelabra,  at  Diva  (see  above).  Tirio  polyester 
organza  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Intair,  for 
showrooms  (305)  573-8956  Checkerboard  table, 
at  Venice  Garden  Furniture,  Venice  (31 0)  399- 
4727  San  Clemente  chaise,  at  Cottage  Shops. 
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Los  Angeles  (213)  658-6066  Landscaping,  by 
Jay  Griffith.  Venice  (310)  392-5558  73  Mirror, 
bed,  to  order  from  Kevin  Walz  (see  above) 
Mirror  fabrication,  by  Treitel-Gratz,  Long  Island 
City  (718)  361-7774  Bed  fabrication,  by 
Excellent  Cabinet  (see  above)  Corcho  pressed 
cork  on  cotton  backing  on  headboard,  to  the 
trade  at  S  Harris  &  Co  ,  for  showrooms  (800) 
999-5600  Suede  mules,  from  Manolo  Blahmk,  for 
stores  (212)  582-3007  Ventner  linen 
floorcovering,  to  the  trade  at  Rosecore  Carpet, 
for  showrooms  (212)  421-7272  Body  pillow  with 
si'k  hand-painted  sham/metallic  pillowcase,  to 
order  from  Carla  Weisberg  (see  above) 

REVIVAL  HOUSE  GLAMOUR 
Page  74  Flamme  bronze  sconce,  by  Garouste  & 
Bonetti,  at  Neotu,  NYC  (212)  982-0205  Sevigne 
cotton  on  pillow,  at  Forluny,  NYC,  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-7153   1  7th-century  lamp, 
similar  at  Charles  Cooper  Antiques,  New  Orleans 
(504)  523-4718  Giubileo  wool/silk  paisley 
draped  over  armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  76  Louis 
Philippe  mirror  and  sconces,  similar  at  Licorne, 
Los  Angeles  (213)  852-4765   1 9th-century 
French  armchairs,  18th-century  French  letter 
box,  19th-century  needlepoint  footstool,  similar 
at  Wallach  &  Jiavis  Antiques,  Los  Angeles  (310) 
278-5755  77  Baron  Adolf  de  Meyer's 
photograph,  similar  at  G  Ray  Hawkins  Gallery, 
Santa  Monica  (310)394-5558  78  Annie  Kelly's 
photographs,  similar  at  Gallery  of  Contemporary 
Photography,  Santa  Monica  (310)  399-4282 
Stone  lion,  similar  at  Indian  Style.  Los  Angeles 
(310)  659-7525  Pansienne  wrought-iron  chairs, 
from  Woodard.  for  dealers  (517)  723-7881   Antico 
maiolica  plates,  from  Cottura.  for  stores  (800) 
348-6608  79  Mazzarino  cotton  on  chairs, 
Gllcine  cotton  for  curtains,  al  Forluny  (see 
above)  Custom  silk  tablecloth,  by  Hutton 
Wilkinson,  Los  Angeles  (213)  874-7760  The 
Porter  leather  club  chair,  by  Thomas  Callaway 
Benchworks,  Los  Angeles  (310)  828-1030  by 
appt  80  Milliken  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at 


Clarence  House  (see  above)  Lucrezia  cotton  on 
sofa  center  pillow,  at  Fortuny  (see  above) 
Granite  table  with  palm  fronds,  by  Jim  Ganzer. 
similar  to  order  at  the  Gallery  of  Functional  Art. 
Santa  Monica  (310)  450-2827  81  Barbenni 
cotton  on  chair,  at  Fortuny  (see  above) 

FLOWER  CHILDREN 

Pages  82-83  Furniture  and  clothing 

information,  at  Rachel  London's  Garden,  Malibu 
(310)  456-0216  by  appt  83  Lycra  polka  dot 
baby-doll  dresses  with  pink  roses,  at  Bebe 
Thompson.  NYC.  Karl's,  Philadelphia.  Splash, 
Studio  City,  for  other  stores  (310)  456-0216 
ALL-AMERICAN  IN  BEVERLY  HILLS 
Pages  84-91  Decoration,  by  Jarrett  Hedborg 
Interior  Design,  Sherman  Oaks  (818)501-4239 
Landscape  design,  by  Frank  Perrino.  Granada 
Hills  (818)  992-4908  84-85  Garden  pergola,  by 
Stephen  Derek  Weiser  Architect,  Santa  Monica 
(310)  397-3570  Handmade  porch  swing,  to  the 
trade  at  Richard  Mulligan-Sunset  Cottage.  Los 
Angeles  (21 3)  650-8660  86  Handmade 
Arrowback  chairs  with  Shaker  Tape  seats  and 
Greggia  breakfast  table,  to  the  trade  at  Richard 
Mulligan  (see  above)  Hunter  Original  ceiling  fan 
(#25604),  from  the  Hunter  Fan  Co  ,  for  dealers 
(901 )  745-9222  87  Antique  oar  and  ice  fishing 
decoy,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Richard  Mulligan 
(see  above)  Cotton  twill  (#1 762)  fabric  on  sofa 
and  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics, 
for  showrooms  (415)  565-1981   Painting  over 
mantel,  James  Tarr's  The  Artist's  House,  similar 
at  Los  Angeles  Fine  Art  Gallery,  Los  Angeles 
(310)  855-2599  Palazzo  viscose/bemberg  fabric 
on  living  room  chairs  and  for  curtains,  to  the 
trade  at  Donghia  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800) 
366-4442  Louis  XVI  mahogany  table  with 
marble  top,  similar  at  R   M  Barokh  Antiques.  Los 
Angeles  (213)  655-2771   Gondola  bench  (#537). 
to  the  trade  from  Therien  Studio  Workshops,  for 
showrooms  (310)657-4615,  Refinement 
(#15385)  brass  lamp  next  to  sofa,  to  the  trade 
at  Chapman,  for  showrooms  (212)  532-0045 
19th-century  Italian  marquetry  table,  silver- 
plated  reproduction  bouillotte  lamp,  similar  at 
J  F.  Chen,  Los  Angeles  (213)  655-6310 
Antelope  bronze  glass  coffee  table,  to  the  trade 
from  Corbm  Bronze,  for  showrooms  (816)  842- 
0496,  Custom  wrought-iron  curtain  rod,  by 
Douglas  Murray,  to  the  trade  at  Mimi  London.  Los 
Angeles  (310)  855-2567  88-89  Regency-style 
table,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Tarlow-Melrose 
House,  for  showrooms  (213)  651-2202 
Decorative  painting  and  design,  by  Nancy  A 
Kintisch.  Los  Angeles  (213)  663-3930  Chinese 
Pewter  hand-hammered  wallpaper,  to  the  trade 
at  Roger  Arlington,  for  showrooms  (212)  752- 
5288  Bi-spheroid  pendant  fixture  with  sand- 
etched  glass  bowl,  to  the  trade  at  Morrison 
Lighting,  for  showrooms  (415)  883-2362  90 
Painting,  similar  at  Los  Angeles  Fine  Art  Gallery 
(see  above)  91  Nantucket  handmade  chair,  to 
the  trade  at  Richard  Mulligan  (see  above) 
Belmont  handwoven  cotton  plaid  on  chair,  to  the 
trarde  at  Fonthill.  for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700 
Oxford  blue  cotton  sheets,  pillowcases,  and 
shams,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection. 
for  stores  (212)  642-8700 


SCAVENGER  STYLE 

Pages  92-97  Decoration,  by  Brian  Murphy  will 
project  manager  Julie  Hart  of  BAM  Construction 
Design,  1422  Second  St  ,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90401 ,  (31 0)  393-3252  92  White  denim 
Swayback  sofa  and  Wingback  chair,  from 
Shabby  Chic,  for  stores  (310)  394-1975  93 
Florian  cotton/viscose  moire  and  satin  stripe  o 
sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-9588  94  Custom  gate,  I 
Brian  Murphy  and  Gale  McCall,  to  order  from 
BAM  (see  above)  95  Aluminum  chairs  (#1006i! 
with  white  powder  finish,  by  Emeco,  for  dealers 
(71 7)  637-5951  96  Weatherend  mahogany 
bench  (#5412).  from  Weatherend  Estate 
Furniture,  to  order  (800)  456-6483  97  Slate-' 
topped  tree  trunk  table,  to  order  from  BAM  (see 
above).  Steel/plastic  lamps,  by  Brian  Murphy  ar 
Simon  Maltby,  to  order  from  BAM  (see  above) 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS 

Pages  100-05  Decoration,  by  Stephen  Shubel ' 
Design,  1 1 0  Pacific  Ave  ,  Suite  226,  San 
Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 ;  (510)  843-7866  by  appt; 
Stephen  Shubel  Design.  Le  Moulin  Bregeon, 
49490  Linieres-Bouton,  France.  Cotton  duck 
(#RL1 638-2)  fabric  on  stuffed  furniture,  to  the 
trade  from  Robert  F  Lehr  Cofjx,  division  of 
Decorators  Walk,  for  showrooms  (516)  249-3100 
100-01  Leopard  Velvet  handwoven  silk  on 
pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Old  World  Weavers,  for 
showrooms  (212)  355-7186.  Stars  cotton/rayon 
fabric  on  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Schumacher,  for 
information  (800)  552-9255.  Italian  ceramic  jars 
on  shelves,  antique  Khmer  jar,  similar  at  the 
Ginsberg  Collection,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco  Small  giltwood  mirror,  at  Turner 
Martin,  Palo  Alto  (415)  324-8700  102  Spear, 
Correia  glass  ball  with  stars  on  coffee  table, 
similar  at  Turner  Martin  (see  above).  Pans  coffee 
table  (#8601 )  of  bleached  birch  veneer  with 
silver-leafed  top,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia 
Furniture,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442 
Venetian  Tub  reproduction  gondola  chairs,  to 
the  trade  at  Regency  House,  for  showrooms 
(415)  626-0553  Gilded  flowerpot,  at  Sue  Fisher 
King,  San  Francisco  (415)  922-7276  Carnavalet 
cotton  on  large  pillows,  at  Fortuny,  NYC,  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-7153  Italian  centerpiece 
on  coffee  table,  at  Ginsberg  (see  above)  Paris 
gentleman's  dresser,  $3,500.  to  order  from 
Stephen  Shubel  (see  above)  103  Regency  stool 
ram's  head  table,  similar  at  Drum  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco  (415)  788-51 18  Telescoping  brass 
floor  lamp  (#5121 P),  to  the  trade  from  Phoenix 
Day,  for  showrooms.j(415)  822-4414.  17th-centur\ 
portrait,  attributed  to  Murillo,  similar  at  Brown- 
Karren  Antiques  at  Collective  Antiques,  San 
Francisco  (415)  621-3800  Regency  chairs, 
similar  at  Foster-Gwin  Antiques.  San  Francisco 
(415)  397-4986  Repptrust  (#2940)  Indian 
handloomed  cotton  for  tableskirt,  Caroline 
Antique  Taffeta  (#651 1 )  silk  on  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics,  for  showrooms 
(415)565-1981    104  Italian  giltwood  pouf, 
$3,000,  to  order  from  Stephen  Shubel  (see 
above)  Arte  della  Lana  wool/silk  damask  on 
pouf,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Tizio  halogen  lamp 
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i  desk,  from  Artemide,  for  dealers  (516)  694- 
1*92. 105  Tema  polyester/polyacrylic  fabric  on 

sadboard,  to  the  trade  at  Intair,  for  showrooms 
'■05)  573-8956  Stained  alderwood  bedside 

ible  with  Biedermeier  finish  and  black  lacquer 
Hat.  $3,200.  to  order  from  Stephen  Shubel  (see 
Ipove)  Argos  marble  lamp,  to  the  trade  at 
:  jonghia  (see  above)  Athena  Brodee  (#300) 
:  ;3tton/viscose  fabric  for  bedskirt  and 

illowcase,  to  the  trade  at  Nobilis-Fontan,  for 
'nowrooms  (908)  464-1 177 

:ARRYING  on  with  crafts 

ages  112-13  Steel  mantel,  $4,500  dining 

hair,  $1 .200,  screen,  $3,000,  and  gate,  $2,200, 

lb  order  from  Gale  McCall,  6529%  West  Blvd  . 

|  iglewood ,  CA  90302.  (3 1 0)  677-2664  1 1 4 
dison  Cooper  Tile,  Box  3095,  Manhattan 

'ieach.CA  90266.  (310)546-9001    115James- 
tendell,  768  North  Fair  Oaks  Ave  ,  Pasadena, 
:A91103;  (818)792-5025 

,rECHNICOLOR  MODERNISM 

3ages  116-121  Architecture,  by  Franklin  D 

Israel  Design  Assocs  ,  254  South  Robertson, 
jSeverly  Hills,  CA  9021 1 ,  (310)  652-8087 
.andscaping,  by  Jay  Griffith,  Venice  (310)  392- 
)558  Contracting,  by  Lawrence  Garcia 

Construction,  Los  Angeles  (310)  204-5432  116 
Chair,  at  Venice  Garden  Furniture,  Venice  (310) 
399-4727  118  K|aerholm  leather/stamless-steel 
jench  and  wicker/stamless-steel  chairs,  to  the 

jrade  at  ICF,  for  showrooms  (800)  237- 1 625. 

i/Vall-mounted  double-jointed  (#515)  faucet,  from 

Chicago  Faucet  Co.,  for  dealers  (708)  803-5000 
Stainless-steel  (#ASI  3660B)  cooktop,  from  Wolf 
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Range,  for  dealers  (310)  637-3737  121  Smeraldo 
cotton  coverlet,  cotton  |acquard  pillow  shams, 
Botticelli  cotton  pillow  shams  and  sheets,  at 
Frette,  Beverly  Hills,  NYC  Eames  plywood 
chairs,  from  Palazzetti.  for  stores  (212)  832-1 199 

GARDENING  IN  SMALL  SPACES 

Page  122-23  Garden  design,  by  Robert  M 

Fletcher  &  Assocs  ,  1000  Monument  St  .  Pacific 

Palisades,  CA  90272;  (310)  459-6204 

JIMTOWN,  USA 

Pages  126-33  Architecture,  by  Fernau  & 


Hartman,  2512  9th  St  .  Space  #2.  Berkeley,  CA 
94170;  (510)  848-4480  Selected  antiques, 
similar  at  Jimtown  Store,  Jimtown  (707)  433- 12:2 
130  Bessan  Cotton  Chenille  fabric  on  sofa,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212) 
838-7878  Antique  embroidered  linen  portrait  on 
chair  pillow,  similar  at  Kelter-Malce,  NYC  (212) 
675-7380  by  appt  French  bistro  rattan  chairs  in 
dining  room,  to  the  trade  at  Howard  Kaplan 
Antiques,  NYC  (212)  674-1000 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Me  a  decorator? 


I  love  it! 


// 


"Widowed  in  my  thirties,  with  a  young  family  to  bring 
up,  an  office  job  just  wasn't  for  me.  I  thought  of  becoming 
a  decorator  because  the  hours  wouldn't  fie  me  down  - 
but  how  to  get  started?  The  Sheffield  Home-Study 
Course  helped  me  find  a  new  life.  Today  I'm  independent 
- 1  love  my  work  -  and  my  children  are  proud  of  me." 

-  Mary  S.,  Lakeivood,  N.Y. 

Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


HAVEN'T  YOl  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours? 

[f  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  e\  en  .i 
corner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  decorating  problem,  you  may  have 
the  potential  tor  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim- 
ming with  opportunity  You  can  start  your 
own  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours — part-time  or  full-time  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful. 

You   have   entree   to  glamorous  show- 
rooms and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world 
of  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

What  Sheffield  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new 
training  program  expressly  designed  for 
study  in  your  spare  time.  No  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  skills  are  necessan  to 
qualify  for  enrollment. 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail  You  also  receive  Listen-and- 
Lcarn  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
It's  like  having  a  private  tutor  at  home 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

You  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating  You  then 


move  step  hv  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement, 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more.  You  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  show  rooms  and  get 
top  discounts. 

You  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
which  you  work  on  at  home.  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  decorator  reviews  them  and 
then  —  speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape  —  offers  specific  tips, 
ideas,  and  friendly  advice  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School's  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  which  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail  There's  no  ob- 
ligation   No  salesman  w  ill  call    v         i 


Sheffield  School 
of  Interior  Design 

2  I  1  Hast  -H  Street.  New  York.  NY  1001' 


For  free  booklet, 
call  Toll-Free 

800-451-SHEFF. 
Ask  for  Operator  123 

...or  mail  coupon. 
Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 
Dept.  HG23,  21 1  East  43  Street 
New  York.  NY  I  OOP 

Please  mail  me  \\  idiom  charge  or  obligaton  the 
hill-color  booklet  Your  Future  in  Interior 
Decorating  No  salesman  will  call 

I'nder  IK.  cluck  here  for  special  information 

Print 

Name 


Address 
(  itv 
State 


.Zip. 
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Timeless  Room 

/  r 

I  go  for  muted  colors,  and  few  of  them.    — John  Dickinson 


DATE   1973      PLACE    San  Francisco 
DECORATOR    [ohn  Dickinson 

CONCEPT  During  the  sixties  and  seventies  Dickin- 
son, like  Michael  Taylor,  helped  pioneer  the  cool 
white  California  look.  Sculptural  [onus,  metal,  and 
mensvvear  fabrics  were  among  His  trademarks.  His  in- 
fluences included  [ean-Michel  Frank  and  Frances  El- 
kins;  he,  in  turn,  influenced  stoics  oi  younger 
designers,  including  Angelo  Donghia. 
SETTING  The  former  dormitor)  ol  a  Vi<  torian  fire- 
house  that  1)h  kinson  reno\  ated  for  his  ow  n  use. 
ELEMENTS  Groups  oi  comfortable  love  seats  and 
chairs  mix  with  overscale  pieces,  which  provide  drama 
and  pra<  ticality:  the  ar)  nouveau  dining  table  is  also  a 
desk;  storage  cabinets  are  built  into  the  plinths  be- 
neath the  giani  phrenology   busts — salvaged  store 


props.  Fen  Victorian  armchairs  sen  e  as  dining  chairs. 
FLOOR  PLAN  The  dining  table  acts  as  an  unobtru- 
sive dividing  line  between  the  living  area  and  the  work 
music  area.  Because  Dickinson  liked  to  change  furni- 
ture arrangements,  he  placed  electrical  outlets  all 
around  the  floor. 
COLORS  The  space's  muted  palette  defers  to  the 
aged  plaster  walls,  left  their  original  "smoky  topaz." 
Gray  appears  on  everything  from  the  industrial  car- 
peting to  the  reversible  pillows — charcoal  suit-flannel 
(  Hi  one  side,  t  amel  hair  on  the  other. 
LIGHTING  Dickinson's  "Alice  in  Wonderland  porce- 
lain mushroom"  table  lamps  are  supplemented  by 
standard  architects'  lamps,  which  the  designer  even 
employed  as  spotlights. 
FINAL  ANALYSIS   "I  like  a  c  lean  look."' 
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Design  Analysis 

Creating  Beautiful  K 

Rooms  with 
a  Simple  Palette 


bedrooms 
You  Want 
to  Live  Ii 


■E 


* 


L 


ancome,  Paris  takes  the  mystery  01 .  of 

choosing  the  right  foundation. 


Vlakeup, 

he  your  wardrobe, 


a  matter 


f 


personal  style. 


o  you  prefer  subtle  radiance 
r  matte  elegance? 
jatu rally  sheer 
overage  or 
jawless  perfec- 
bn?  Discovering 
(our  personal 
pundation  prior- 
ies can  make 
ie  difference 
etween  looking 
inished"  or 
List  "made 
ip." 


dewy  or  matte ...  a  liquid, 
powder  or  creme  with  cover- 
age ranging  from  transparent 
to  complete  discretion. 

...Ctnd  meet  your 
perfect  match. 

Ask  your  Lancome  Beauty 

Advisor  to  find 
the  shade  that 


u"'M,ln,p 


Ueyond  global  colour, 
Lancome  gives  you  a 
world  of  possibilities. 

Lancome  gtves  ivou'two  liquid 
formulas,  complete  with  natu- 
ral sunscreens  and  free  radical 
defense.  For  a  radiant,  velvet  fin- 
ish, choose  MAQUIVELOURS 
and  gain  the  exclusive  hydrat- 
ing  benefits  of  Lancome's 
Hydra-Voile  System.  For  a  del- 
icate matte  finish,  choose  oil- 
free  MAQUICONTROLE, 
and  discover  its  excep- 
tional ability  to  control 
shine  yet  stay  colour- 
true  all  day.  For  a 

finished  look  in  a 
portable, 
light- 
weight 


Choose  your  finish, 
ind  your  formula... 

You'll  find  a  simple  formula 
for  finding  your  formula 
at  the  Lancome 
counter.  Begin  by 
choosing  a 
finish  that  is 


most  becomes  you.  She  11 
first  establish  your  colour 
intensity  from  1  through  4. 
Then  find  the  shade  that 
blends  perfectly  when 
applied  along  your  jawline. 
With  Lancome's  global 
palette  of  "priority  colours," 
you  can  be  sure  she'll  make  a 
perfect  match. 


powder,  make  DUAL  FINISH 
Versatile  Powder  Makeup 

your  indispensable  compan- 
ion. Combining  the  talents 
of  foundation  and  powder,  it 
conceals  flaws  with  an  imper- 
ceptible presence. 
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1-800-562-4485 


Dover  Tight  Back  Sofa  in  Twill 
Square  Weave,  Pardah  Print,  Impressions 
Hoovering  from  Chestnut  Field 


Eight  additional 

Lee  Jofa  fabrics  and  trimmings 

complete  the  interior. 


Headquarters:  Carlstadt,  NJ,  Tel.  201  438  8444.  Showrooms:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago. 
Dania,  Denver,  Detroit,  High  Point,  Honolulu,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Ne 
Philadelphia.  Portland.  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  Washinntnn  n  f;    Tnmntn  I  nnHnn 


REST 
ASSURED. 


The  stability  of  classic  design  provides  comfort  and  value. 
An  environment  o(  18th  century  classic  furniture  and  fabric 
by  Baker  is  a  dependable  investment  in  lasting  satisfaction.  Available 
through  fine  furniture  retailers  or  any  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs  showroom. 
Send  $5.00  for  a  color  catalogue.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  851,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


KNAPP   &  TUBBS 


SHOWROOMS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND,  DALLAS  DANIA    HIGH  POINT.  HOUSTON   LAGUNA  NIGUEL   LOS  ANGELES.  MINNEAPOLIS.  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA   SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  TROY,  WASHINGTON  D  C  AND  PARIS,  FRANCE 


TWO        YEARS        OF        I 


The  simple  act  of  leasing  a  Lincoln  Continental  can  now  help  satisfy  both  your  immediate  desires  and  ; 
long-term  fiscal  goals.  ■  With  the  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease,  a  modest  expenditure  affords  you  it 
pleasure  ol  owning  one  of  the  world's  most  rewarding  luxury  sedans.  ■  Within  Lincoln  Continentals  leu  e 

appointed  interior,  luxury  refinements  abound.  And  your  comfort  level  is  further  enhanced  by  a 
standard  driver  and  right  front  passenger  air  bag 


Supplemental  Restraint  System* 


in  addition  to  standard  four-wheel  disc  anti-lock  brakes.  ■  Yet,  perhaps  you  will  admire  Continental  mos 
its  advanced  driving  systems.  ■  Continentals  air  suspension  and  electronic  transmission  are  controlled 


'  Always  wear  your  said)  bell     ' '  Si    your  Lincoln  dealer  for  a  copy  of  this  limited  w  a)  ranty    '  *  'Certain  benefits  provided  by  Ford  Auto  Club,  Inc.  See  your  Lincoln  dealer  I 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION  C&mT)  Buckle  up— together  we  can  save  lives 


^    N    T        GRATIFICATION 


uter.  Microprocessors  monitor  driving  conditions.  And  in  situations  requiring  greater  agility,  Continentals 
pension  firms  itself.  On  straightaways,  when  a  .otter  rule  is  more  desirable,  the  suspension  relaxes,  as 
^mentals  electronic  transmission  smoothly  whisks  you  ahead.  ■  The  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease 


rs  your  Continental  with  a  50,000-mile  bumper-to-bumper  limited  warranty.-   You're  also  protected  by 

the  Lincoln  Commitment,  which  includes  24-hour  roadside  assistance  and  the 


provision  o 


f  a  loaner  ear  at  no  extra  charge,  in  the  unlikely  event 


that  one  is  necessary***  ■  For  more  information  on 


able  Com 


mental  leasing,  please  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Or  call  1  800  446-8888. 


With  the  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease,  you  needn't  delay  your  gratification  any  longer. 


LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 

WHAT     A      LUXURY     CAR      SHOULD      BE 


: 


Discover  the  style  that  is  liberating 
international  design  in  this  lavishly 
illustrated  volume  —  at  a  20%  saving. 


THE 

'CONDE  NAST  x 

COLLECTION 

EDITORS 

CHOICE 


To  order,  send  your  check  or  money  order  to 
the  address  at  right,  or,  for  credit  card  orders: 


CALLTOLL  FREE  800  678  568L 

'Please  add  sales  tax  in  the  following  states  CA,  CO,  GA  KY,  IA.  IL,  MA,  Ml,  NV.  Please  allow  4  weeVs  (or  delivery 


If  you  dream  of  a  life  and  look  free  from  clutter, 
you  want  to  explore  the  new  houses  and  interiors  that 
are  causing  a  sensation  in  design  internationally,  this 
ground-breaking  book  was  created  for  you.  In  250 
magnificent  full-color  photographs  and  informative 
text,  The  New  Moderns  sets  forth  the  simple,  clear- 
cut  approach  to  a  light  and  spacious  design  that  is 
setting  the  standard  for  the  '90s.  Focusing  on  the 
work  of  such  renowned  designers  and  architects  as 
Richard  Rogers,  Tadao  Ando  and  Charles  Gwathmey, 
this  oversized  volume  guides  you  through  trend- 
setting  custom-designed  homes  —  from  a  tiny  roof 
apartment  in  Turin  to  a  converted  power  station  in 
Texas.  Learn  the  hallmarks  of  the  New  Modernism:  its 
unconventional  use  of  color,  its  ability  to  maximize 
even  the  smallest  space;  its  adaptability  to  a  range  of 
styles,  antique  to  contemporary.  Everybody's  going  to 
be  talking  about  it,  showing  it,  doing  it.  Discover  it 
now,  for  just  $28  -  a  full  20%  off 
the  regular  $35  bookstore  price. 
►Order  today  by  sending  your 
name  and  address  with  check 
or  money  order  for  $28*  plus 
$2.50  for  shipping  and  handling 
per  copy  to:  The  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  Dept.  135194.  Box 
10214,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336. 


Designers  have  been 
putting  us  together  for  years. 
We  thought  it  was  time  we  did  the  same. 


STARK  CARPET  PROUDLY  ANNOUNCES  THE  OPENING  OF  ITS  NEWLY  ESTABLISHED 
OLD  WORLD  WEAVERS  FABRIC  DIVISION. 


Old  World  Weavers 


A     DIVISION     OF     STARK 


CARPET 


D  &  D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  752-9000 

lanta  /  Boston  /  Chicago  /  Cleveland  /  Dallas  /  Dania  /  Houston  /  Los  Angeles  /  Philadelphia  /  Phoenix  /  San  Francisco  /  Troy  /  Washington,  D.C. 

■ 
UtPET:  Filigrane  et  Fleurs,  CHAIR  FABRIC:  Padua,  FABRIC:  Ombre  Taffeta  and  Damasco  Firenze. 
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To    Prove    The    New    [enn-Air  Wall  Ovens 

Have    Larger    Interiors, 

We    Consulted    This    Panel    Of    Experts. 
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There's  big  news  at  Jenn-Air  Because  our  new  wall  ovens  now  offer  you  the     i 
largest  interior  cooking  space  of  any  24"  and  27"  combined  radiant/convection  ovens. 

These  Jenn-Air  wall  ovens  offer  fast,  even,  three-rack  baking  and  fit  cooking  and  baking 
pans  that  some  other  ovens  cant.  Turkeys,  rib  roasts  and  other  oversized  items  are  no  problem  in 
our  ovens,  which  are  up  to  23  percent  larger  than  some  other  wall  ovens. 

The  new  Jenn-Air  wall  ovens— -with  more  room  and  greater  baking  flexibility,  you  don 
need  an  expert  to  tell  you  that  anyone  who  owns  one  is  one  smart  cookie.  For  a  brochure  sh 
the  Jenn-Air  line  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  call  1-800-JENN-AIR. 
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The    Sign    of    a    Great    Coo  k~. 


Fashion  designer  Linda  Allard  revels  in 
her  Connecticut  garden.  Page  108. 


Mediterranean  Spanish  is  among  the  varied 
mix  that  defines  the  Miami  mode.  Page  124. 


Designer  Eric  Bergere  conjures  up  med. 
magic  in  his  Paris  living  room.  Page  l 


FEATURES 

A  Refuge  in  the  Rockies  In  Margy  Rochlin  92 
Off  the  slopes,  Patsy  Tisch  catches  her  breath  in 
a  cozy  Victorian  house 

Aero  Spaces  by  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac  100 
Two  partners  break  the  design  barrier  between 
residential  and  commercial  work 

A  Fitting  Retreat  by  Wendy  Goodman  108 
Fashion  designer  Linda  Allard  tailored  her 
Connecticut  house  to  suit  the  way  she  lives 

Arcadia  Inherited  by  Adrian  Higgins  116 

While  restoring  their  family's  country  seat,  the 
Viscounts  De  L'Isle  have  recaptured  the  pastoral 
serenity  that  inspired  the  poet  Sir  Philip  Sidney 


Dateline:  Miami  by  Glenn  Albin  124 
Last  year  Miami  Beach  was  merely  hot- 
it  defines  a  new  American  style 


-this  year 


Tastes  of  Miami  by  Jason  Epstein  130 

Two  quintessential  restaurants  tell  the  story  of 

South  Beach,  then  and  now 


ARCH 


The  Silver  Standard  by  Margot  Guralnick  132 
Georg  Jensen's  designs  remain  the  hallmark  of 
twentieth-century  excellence  ; 

Fringe  Benefits  by  Deborah  Webster  138 
Modern  decorators  are  discovering  the  pleasures 
of  life  on  the  edge 

A  Pocket-Size  Palace  by  Edmund  White  140 
In  a  cottage  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  designer  Eric 
Bergere  lives  on  a  grand  scale 

Surrealist  at  Work  by  Wendy  Goodman  146 
In  his  Milan  headquarters,  Franco  Moschino's 
surroundings  are  as  witty  as  his  fashions 

The  Formica  Formula  by  Dana  Cowin  148 
Forgoing  the  essentials,  Michael  Formica  arrives 
at  his  own  brand  of  voluptuous  minimalism 

Advanced  Geometry  by  Pilar  Viladas  1 54 
For  his  own  artist's  retreat,  architect  and  painter 
Steve  Mensch  fit  an  ode  to  modernism  inside  an 
eccentric  Manhattan  building 


COVER 

Designers  Elaine  Grant 

and  Matthew  Larkin 

found  old  floral  wallpaper, 

mellowed  with  time,  in 

a  bedroom  of  their  house 

in  the  Berkshires;  they 

completed  the  romantic 

mood  with  delicate  white 

bed  linens  and  an  antique 

table  topped  with  a  tea 

cloth.  Other  bedrooms, 

other  visions,  see  page 

163.  Details  see 

Resources.  Photograph  by 

David  Frazier. 
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With  her  husband.  Greg,  Nina  Ramsey  shows  off  her  monogrammed  pillows,  above  left. 
Page  42.  Above  center:  The  dramatic  coastline  of  California's  Santa  Cruz  Island.  Page  56. 
Right:  Pressed-glass  dolphin  candleholder,  c.  1850,  from  the  Stradlings,  NYC.  Page  64. 
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DREXEL  HERITAGE  DEALERS  FEATURING 
THE  BILTMORE  ESTATE  COLLECTION 


ALASKA 
Anchorage 

Furniture  Classics 

CALIFORNIA 

Concord 

Suburban  House 

Cupertino 

Suburban  House 

Fresno 

Berg  Furniture 

Huntington  Beach 

Homestead  House 

Irvine 

Homestead  House 

Laguna  Hills 

Homestead  House 

Long  Beach 

Homestead  House 

Menlo  Park 

Flegel's  Home  Furnishings 

Montclair 

Homestead  House 

Northridge 

Homestead  House 

Pasadena 

Homestead  House 

Puente  Hills 

Homestead  House 

Redding 

Walker's  Furniture 

Riverside 

Homestead  House 

Roseville 

Suburban  House 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Davidson's  Furniture 

&  Interiors 
San  Rafael 
Casa  Marin,  Inc. 
Santa  Barbara 
Garrett's  Furniture 
Santa  Maria 
Davidson's  Furniture 

&  Interiors 
Thousand  Oaks 
Homestead  House 
Torrance 

Homestead  House 
West  Los  Angeles 
Homestead  House 
Woodland  Hills 
Homestead  House 

COLORADO 
Aurora 

Homestead  House 
Boulder 

Homestead  House 


COLORADO  (Cont'd.) 
Broomfield 

Homestead  House 
Colorado  Springs 
Homestead  House 
Ft.  Collins 
Homestead  House 
Lakewood 
Homestead  House 
Littleton 
Homestead  House 

IDAHO 
Boise 

Ennis  Fine  Furniture 

ILLINOIS 
Arlington  Heights 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Aurora 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Chicago 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Hoffman  Estates 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Kewanee 

Good's  Furniture  House 

Lombard 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Marion 

Distinctive  Interiors 

Orland  Park 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Peoria 

Underwoods  Furn.  Galleries 

River  Forest 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Skokie 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

Vernon  Hills 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

INDIANA 
Chesterton 

Bailey's  Interiors,  Inc. 

Ft.  Wayne 

Adams  &  Walda  Galleries 

Greentown 

Mast  Furniture  &  Gifts,  Inc. 

Indianapolis 

Emrich's  Furniture 

Nappanee 

Pletcher  Furniture  Village 

Terre  Haute 

Nees  Galleries 

KANSAS 
Topeka 

Vargas  Fine  Furniture 


KENTUCKY 
East  Bernstadt 

Ryser's 
Louisville 

Heleringer's 

Paducah 

Rust  &  Martin  Furniture 

Pikeville 

Frank  justice  Furniture 

MICHIGAN 
Dearborn 

Gorman's 
Farmington 
Ray  Interiors 
Grand  Rapids 
Gorman's 
Mt.  Clemens 
Schwark  Furniture 
Shelby  Township 
Schwark  Furniture 
St.  Clair 

Schwark  Furniture 
Troy 
Gorman's 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul 

Carroll's  Furniture 
&  Design  Gallery 

MISSOURI 
Cape  Girardeau 

Rust  &  Martin 
Columbia 

Rust  &  Martin 
St.  Louis 

Plunkett  Furniture  Company 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha 

Davidson's  Furn.  Showcase 

NEVADA 
Reno 

Ennis  Fine  Furniture 

NEW  MEXICO 
Albuquerque 

Homestead  House 

-  Wyoming  NE 

OHIO 
Brecksville 

Leopold's 
Cincinnati 

Leugers  Furniture  Company 

-  Glenway  &  Glenmore 
Leugers  Furniture  Company 

-  Montgomery  Road 
Leugers  Furniture  Company 

-  Tri-County  Parkway 


OHIO  (Cont'd.) 
Cleveland 

J.L.  Goodman 
Dublin 

White's  Furniture 

Lima 

Diller  Furniture 

OREGON 
Portland 

Paul  Schatz  Fine  Furniture 
Tualatin 

Paul  Schatz  Fine  Furniture 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Rapid  City 

Fischer  Home  Gallery 
Sioux  Falls 

Donahue's 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Eldredge  Furniture 
ZCMI 

WASHINGTON 
Bellevue 

Greenbaum 

Home  Furnishings 
Bellingham 
Greenbaum 

Home  Furnishings 
Centralia 

Ken  Schoenfeld  Furniture 
Hoquiam 

Ken  Schoenfeld  Furniture 
Lynnwood 
Greenbaum 

Home  Furnishings 
Olympia 

Ken  Schoenfeld  Furniture 
Richland 

Ennie  Fine  Furniture 
Seattle 
Greenbaum 

Home  Furnishings 
Masin  Furniture 
Spokane 

Ennis  Fine  Furniture 
Tacoma 
Greenbaum 

Home  Furnishings 

WISCONSIN 
Appleton 

Carlyle's 
Green  Bay 

Schauer  &  Schumacher 
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In  1890,  George  Washington  Vanderbilt  began  construction  of  America's  largest  private  residence, 
Biltmore  House,  in  Asheville,  N.C.  He  collected  only  the  finest  furnishings  from  around  the  world  for 
his  new  home.  Each  selection  is  truly  an  heirloom...  a  unique  work  of  art...  a  masterpiece  of  design. 

To  preview  the  Biltmore  Estate  Collection  by  Heritage,  send  $10.00  for  color  catalog  or  $15.00  for 
videocassette  to  Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.,  Dept.  HG-3-93,  Drexel,  NC  28619. 


DREXEL  HERITAGF 


Because  its  home.® 
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A  ijuide  to- the  toll-free  numbers  or 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  travel, 
real  estate,  and  related  markets.  Call 
tor  further  information  about  products 
and  sendees,  or  to  order  brochures. 
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Jason  Epstein  is  a  foundjj 
of  The  New  York  Reviext  f 
Books  and  editorial  direct 
and  vice  president  of  R;j 
dom  House.  For  HG  U 
writes  about  two  superb  r| 
taurants  in  Miami  BeachjJ 
city  he  finds  himself  visitiw 
frequently  these  days.  Ogj 
of  his  cookbook  authors,! 
food  insider  who  can  alwJ 
get  a  table,"  introduced  hQ 
to  both  the  venerable  [ol 
Stone  Crab  and  the  new|.i 
Mano.  Epstein  says  he  dH 
covered  South  Beach  histcH 
at  the  former  and  "a  genitj 
of  a  chef "  at  the  latter. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  GLASS 

Amdega  s  I  19  year  heritage  of  conserva- 
tor) design  and  Machin's  bold  desien 
innovations  provide  a  single  source  for  the 
besl  in  eleganl  glass  enclosures.  Models  arc 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  distinctive 
styles  and  finishes  suitable  fur  home  or 
business.  Prices  range  from  Si"7. 000 
through  S100.000.  Kor  a  complete  bro- 
chure package  scud  S10.00  or  call 

1-800-922-0110 

Amdega  Conservatories 

Machin  Conservatories  by  Amdega 

P.O.Box  713,  Glenview,IL  60025 

HGl/93 
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Anne  Rosenzweig  began  her  restaurateur's  career  more  than  a  decadt 
ago  as  an  unpaid  cook's  apprentice  in  several  New  York  restaurants.  In  1985  sht 
opened  Arcadia,  where  she  is  a  co-owner  and  the  chef  behind  what  she  calls  "in 
novative  American"  cuisine.  In  this  issue  Rosenzweig,  the  author  of  The  Arcadia 
Seasonal  Mural  and  Cookbook,  shares  favorite  hors  d'oeuvre  recipes  from  Arcadia: 
Rosenzweig  also  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  Manhattan's  landmark  "2 1 "  Club. 


Stephen  Druckei 

joins  HG  this  month  a; 
features  director,  re- 
porting news  and 
trends  on  the  Ameri- 
can home  front.  A 
Conde  Nast  veteran  of 
Vogue  and  Self,  his  most 
recent  stint  was  at  The 
New  York  Times,  where 
he  launched  "Styles  of 
the  Times"  and  edited 
the  paper's  "Home" 
section.  "People's 
houses  tell  you  who 
they  are;  you  can  al- 
ways tell  the  species 
by  the  nest,"  says 
Drucker,  who  lives  in 
Manhattan  and  Bridge- 
hampton. 
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Reach  For  The  Stars 
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True  connoisseurs  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  to  create  something  truly 
outstanding.  For  them,  we  recommend 
FiveStar*  the  complete  line  of 
commercial-quality  ranges,  cooktops 
and  range  hoods  for  die  home  that  tit 
standard  depth  kitchen  base  cabinets. 
Backed  by  half  a  century  of  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  quality 
cooking  equipment,  each  one  provides 
a  Rill  spectrum  of  professional  features, 
including  a  dual-fuel  option  with 
convection  oven. 

For  an  extraordinary  cooking 
experience,  you  don't  have  to  reach  for 
the  moon,  lust  reach  for  the  stars. 

•  **•• 

FrvESrAR 


For  a  free  brochure  contact:  (800)  553-7704 

FiveStar,  a  division  of  Brown  Stove  Works,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2490,  Cleveland,  TN  37320  *  (615  (476-6544 *  Fax  (615)476-6599 


How  to  get  a  bed  and  breakfast 
in  your  mailbox. 

Here's  a  real  eye-opener.  The  free  South  Carolina  travel  guide. 

We'll  mail  you  120  pages  of  charming  places  to  visit,  including  a  list 

of  bed  and  breakfast  homes  and  unique  inns.  Explore  historic  villages, 

sundrenched  beaches,  and  the  cobblestone  streets  of  Charleston. 

With  so  much  to  do,  it's  a  cinch  you  won't  take  this  vacation  lying  down. 

For  your  free  travel  guide  write  or  call  1-800-346-3634. 

And  wake  up  to  a  dream  vacation. 

SouthCarolina 


P.O.  Box 78,Columbia, SC  29202-0078 


Deborah  Webster  is  a  contributin 

editor  who  returned  to  the  States  thre 
years  ago  following  ten  years  in  Pari 
two  of  them  as  HG's  European  editoi 
In  this  issue  she  explores  the  history  i 
fringe  and  other  upholsterer's  trim 
which  she  calls  "the  icing  on  the  cake. 
Webster  lives  in  an  1865  guest  cottag 
in  Connecticut. 


Glenn  Albin,  the  editor  of  South  Hon 
da  magazine,  surveys  the  cast  of  charac 
ters  in  the  revival  of  Miami  Beach 
Albin,  a  former  managing  editor  of  In 
terview  magazine  and  a  New  Yorker  for 
ten  years,  recently  moved  back  to  Mi 
ami  Beach,  his  birthplace  and  an  are? 
he  describes  as  "wildly  inspiring."  Al- 
bin lives  in  a  Morris  Lapidus  building 
facing  the  Miami  skyline  on  Biscayne 
Bay  and  is  at  work  on  a  biography  ol 
the  legendary  architect,  also  the  de- 
signer of  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel. 
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ror  dhriS  Blinuy  (above  right),  thin  is  definitely  in.  "Because  I  play  with  long  thin  strips  of  steel,  my  furniture 
takes  on  a  somewhat  gestural  quality,  like  a  drawing  or  sculpture,''  savs  Bundy,  who  began  his  career  in  metalwork  as 
a  welder,  then  joined  up  with  artist  Kenny  Scharf  to  create  chairs,  lamps,  beds,  and  a  sofa.  Nevertheless,  now  that  he 
has  ventured  out  on  his  own,  Bundv  considers  his  hand-forged  pieces — among  them  the  raw  wrought-iron  chair  (above 
left)  and  the  blued-finish  steel  wing  chair  (top  left) — "more  furniture  than  art."  He  feels  function  is  paramount 
— and  he  never  wants  anyone  to  ask,  "What  is  that  thing  in  the  living  room?"  (Toxic  Arts,  718-599-3443  by  appt.) 
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PorThose 

Who  Want 

isalBut 
Have  To  Have 


ASTAN. 


The  latest   style  now  lias  the  Kara s tan  touch. 
Introducing  the  SisalWool     Collection,  a  beautifully  textured 

carpet  that  combines  the  look  or  sisal  with  the  quality 
and  comfort  or  100%  premium  wool.    So  it's   sort,  luxurious. 

Easy  to  clean.  And  woven  on  velvet  weave  looms  lor 
superior  durability.  All  bached  by  the  craftsmanship  only 

Karastan  can  deliver.   Our  free  color  brochure  includes 
a  variety  of  patterns  and  natural  shades.    For  a  copy,   send 

$3.00  to   SisalWool,   P.O.  Box49439,  Greensboro,   NC 
27499-2626.  SisalWool.  A  refined  look,  redefined  by  Karastan. 

Invest  In  nkmriStur(j 
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Shop  at  these  authorized 

Karastan  retailers  near  you. 

*  Exclusive  Karastan 

Gallery  of  Design  dealer. 

ALASKA 

A  nchorag^ 

FLORCRAFT,  INC. 

1310  East  Diamond  Blvd 

(907)  344-3544 

also  in 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

BARROWS  FURNITURE 

2301    E.    Camelback  Rd . 

(002)  055-7550 

THE  BROADWAY 

SOUTHWEST 

(800)  522-0434 

most  locations 

Scottsdale 

•BAKER  BROTHERS 

5000  N.   Hayden  Rd 
(002)  894-2081 

all  locations 
Tucson 


AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

4690  N.   Oracle  Road 

(602)  887-4457 
APOLLO  CARPET 

5851  East  Speedway 

(602)  296-541 1 
•CARPET  ONE 

2720  East  Ft.    Lowell 

(602).  327-6838 
CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim 


•RITE-LOOM 

1295  N.   Kraemer 
(714)  764-1122 

also  in  Montebello 

Auburn 

THE  CARPET  ONE 
CONNECTION 

10068  Streeter  Rd.,  Unit  15 

(916)  268-0502 

Clovis ,    Fresno 

A&M  CARPET 

620  W.   Olive  Ave. 

(209)  237-2156 

Qorona   Del  Mar 


NEWPORT  FLOORS 

3500  E.   Coast  Highway 
(714)  675-1636 

Encinitas 


SUPERIOR  FLOOR 
DESIGN 

579  Westlake  Street 
(619)  436-5109 

G  lend  ale 

•THE  GREAT 
CARPET  CO. 

205  S.   Brand  Blvd 

(818)  247-2990 

Lafayette 

•LAMORINDA 

ILOORCOVERING 

3344-B  Mt.  Diablo  Blvd. 

(510)  284-4440 

1  at)  u  »( .<    />'.-. j .  /; 

TUTTLE'S 

837  Laguna   Canyon   Rd. 

(714)  494-8051 


Laguna    Hills 

PRESTIGE  CARPETS 

23351  Avenida  de  la  Carlotta 
(714)  768-7445 

Laguna   Niguel 

MISSION  VALLEY 
INTERIORS 

26083  Getty  Drive 

(714)  582-2663 

Lodi 

WALTERS 

2303  South  Stockton 

(209)  334-1106 

also  in   Stockton 
Long  Beach 

SEARS  BROTHERS 

3077  Atlantic  Ave. 

(213)  424-8579 

Los  Angeles 


THE  BROADWAY 
(800)  522-0434 

most  locations 

GLABMAN  FURNITURE 

2250  South  Barrmgton  Ave. 
(213)  479-7383 

PAUL  SINGER 

PACIFIC  DESIGN 

CENTER 

8687  Melrose  Avenue 

(310)  657-8101 

ROBINSONS  MAY 
(818)  509-4335 

all  locat.on9 

S&J  BIREN 

9563  West  Pico  Blvd. 

(213)  879-3346 

Modesto 

HOUSE  OF  CARPETS 

1120  Mc Henry  Avenue 

(209)  523-5664 

Northern    California 

JOHN  BREUNER  CO. 

3250  Buskirk  Ave. 
(800)  888-9977 

all  locations 
Oakland 

DICK'S  CARPETS 

444  Lesser  Street 

(510)  534-2100 

Palo  Alto 

INTERIORS  &  TEXTILES 

3505  El  Cam, no  Real 

(415)  493-1700 

Sacra  men  to 

WEINSTOCK'S 

(800)  522-0434 

most  locations 


Salinas 

•CINDERELLA  CARPETS 
121 1  S    Mam  St. 
(408)  424-2916 

San  Carlos 

•VESTA  CARPETS 

1113  Industrial  Rd 

(415)  592-5851 

San  Diego 

FINLEY'S  HOUSE 
OF  CARPETS 

1295  W.   Morena  Blvd. 
(619)  275-5500 


San   Francisco 

EMPORIUM 
(800)  522-0434 

most  locations 

T.C.  McMECHEN  DBA 
ABBEY  CARPET 

3100  Geary  Blvd. 

(415)  752-6620 

San  Jose 


CAPRI  CARPET 

082  S.  Saratoga- 
Sunnyvale  Rd. 

(408)  253-7330 

San   Rafael 

1 y 

CONKLIN 

BROTHERS,  INC 

(415)  453-4500 

all  locations 
San   Ramon 

HOME  FURNISHING 
CENTER 

1  985  San   Ramon  Blvd 

(510)  837-3716 

Santa  Ana 

BREMS  CARPETS 

3211  S.   Harbor  Blvd. 

(714)  751-2736 

Santa   Barbara 

HAYWARD'S 

1025  Santa  Barbara  St 

(805)  965-001 1 

Santa   Rosa 

WORLD  OF  CARPETS 

3023  Santa   Rosa  Ave- 

(707)  528-6210 

Torrance 

WESTCHESTER 
CARPETS 

3511   Pacific  Coast  Hwy. 

(310)  539-6085 

\ entura 

ISENSEE  FLOOR 
COVERING 

1532  East  Main  Street 

(805)  648-5333 

Walnut   Creek 

LEWIS  &  LEWIS 

2989  N.  Main  Street 

(510)  939-2145 

Woodland  Hills 


SARKISSIAN'S 
CARPET  VILLA 

21840  Ventura  Blvd 

(818)  883-1711 
COLORADO 

Colorado   Springs 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

410  N.  Academy  Boulevard 
(719)  591-0710 

Den  ver 


CARPET  EXCHANGE- 
MAIN  LOCATION 

1133S.  Platte  River  Drive 

(303)  744-3300 

also  other  locations 

throughout  C  o  lor  ado 

HOWARD  LORTON 
GALLERIES 

12  East  12th  Ave. 

(303)  831-1212 

•MICHAEL  HANDLER 
CARPET 

2665  S.    Colorado  Blvd. 

(303)  692-0598 


MICHAEL  HANDLER 
CARPET 

10500  West  Colfax 

(303)  238-7601 

Ft.    Collins 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

5000  S.   College  Avenue 
(303)  229-9700 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

AMERICAN  FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

Carlisle  &  Menaul 

(505)  883-2092 
FLINTS  CARPET  CENTER 

810  Comanche,   N.E. 

(505)  345-9971 


OREGON 

Bea  verton 

PARKER  FURNITURE 

10375  S.W.   Beaverton 
Hillsdale   Highway 

(503)  644-0155 

all  locations 
Eugene 


•CARPETS  BY  STUART 

2527  Oak  St. 

(503)  485-8880 

Portland 

•ATIYEH  BROTHERS 

800  SW  Washington  St. 
(503)  223-4125 

MEIER  &  FRANK 
(503)  223-0512 


all  loc 


in  Or 


Sale 


TIM'S  CARPETS 

AND  INTERIORS 

425  Pine  St.,  N.E. 

(503)  371-7556 

TEXAS 

Abilene 

WALDROP  FURNITURE 

210  Walnut  Street 

(915)  677-5283 

Austin 

LOUIS  SHANKS 

1105  N     Lamar 

(512)  472-4176 
LOUIS  SHANKS 

2930  W.  Anderson  Lane 

(512)  451-6501 

Dallas 

•CARPET  EXCHANGE 
4901  Alpha  Rd. 
(214)  385-3545 

other  locations  in  Arlington, 

Mesquite,    Richardson, 

Richland  Hills 

CLIFTON  CARPETS 

4112  Oak  Lawn 

(214)  526-7405 

El  Paso 

CHARLOTTES 

5411  N.  Mesa 

(915)  581-1111 

•SHAHEEN'S  CARPETS 

415  Montana 

(015)  533-1611 


Fort    Worth 

MARSHALL  UTLEY 
CARPETS 

2209  8th  Avenue 

(817)  926-6271 

Houston 

FOLEY'S  DEPARTMENT 
STORES 

also  Dallas,  Ft     Worth,  San 
Antonio,  Austin 
(713)  924-3243 

•SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

2800  Fondren 

(713)  780-9770 
•SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

14023  Southwest   Hwy. 

(713)  242-2525 

SUNILAND  FURNITURE 
235  West  I960 
(713)  893-0800 

Lubbock 

YATES  CARPET,  INC. 

5278  West  34th  Street 

(806)  795-9942 

Odessa 

PINNER  CARPETS 

800  East  8th  Street 

(915)  337-2303 

San  Antonio 

LOUIS  SHANKS 
FURNITURE 

11035  Hwy.    10  West 
(512)  691-1400 

WASHINGTON 

R  e  lie  vue 


GREENBAUM  HOME 

FURNISHINGS 

929  118th  Ave.,  S.E. 

(206)  454-2474 

all  locations 
Kent 

JB  CARPETS 

310  N.    Central 

(206)  852-2797 


ill 
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KEN  SCHOENFELD 
FURNITURE,  INC. 

403  Capital  Way 

(206)  352-8581 

plus  all  other   Wa shington 
locations 

Seattle 


MASIN  FURNITURE 

220  2nd  Avenue  South 

(206)  622-5606 

•PITCHER  BROTHERS 
HOUSE  OF  CARPET 

5034  Univ.    Way,  NE 

(206)  522-4611 
THE  BON  MARCHE 

Third  &  Pine  St. 

(206)  344-8960 

Spoka ne 

•SPEAR'S  KARASTAN 
GALLERY  OF  DESIGN 

1300  N.  Argonne  Rd. 

(509)  926-1600 

lacoma  at   "Fife 

•SELDENS  FURNITURE 

1802  62nd  Avenue  East 

(206)  922-5700 
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u  3P  : 


Soft  Touches 

Lierre  wallpaper  by 

Manuel  Canovas,  (212) 

752-9588,  is  the  backdrop 

for,  from  top,  zigzag- 
edged  sham  by  Anichini, 
(802)  889-9430;  scroll 
and  hemstitched  shams 
by  Bleu  Nuit,  (416)925- 
4593;  cream  cotton  sham 
at  Sue  Fisher  King,  (415) 
922-7276;  yellow  silk  ant 

smocked  shams  by 
Cocoon,  (800)  328-8238. 


Wee  Ones  Frosted  hand- 
blown  crystal  vases  only  2lA  inches 
high,  $45  each,  from 
Daum/Sevres.  For  stores 
1 12) 355-2060. 


i^AlAt. 


Blue  Velvet 

Illusion  bench 
(above)  to  the 
trade  at  Donghia. 
For  showrooms 
(800)  366-4442. 


ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

•  New  York  Flowe 
Show,  Mar.  13-21, 
Pier  92,  (212)757-09 
•  New  Orleans 
Decorators'  Show 
House,  Mar.  13- 
April  4,  (504)891-58 
•  Savannah  Tour  o 
Homes  and  Garden 
Mar.  25-28, 
(912)234-8054. 


Armchair  Travels 

Gel  away  from  it  all  with  three  handsome  volumes: 
Vienna  1X50-1930:  Architecture  by  Peter  Haiko, 
photographs  by  Roberto  Schezen  (Rizzoli,  $65); 
Barcelona:  Architectural  Details  and  Delights  by  Lluis 
Permanyer,  photographs  by  Melba  Levick  (Abrams, 
$85);  and  Scottish  Country  by  Charles  Maclean  and 
Christopher  Simon  Sykes  (Clarkson  Potter,  $45). 


Through  the 
Grapevine 

Hand-tufted  New 

Zealand  wool 

Golden  Grapes 

carpet  (right)  made 

to  order  by  Cynthia 

Gibson  for  New 

River  Artisans. 

For  dealers 
(919)359-2216. 


.GUESS! 


Hanging  Around 

(  j* mil  candle- 
ks  with  Cadogan's 
updated  lusters  with 
interchangeable 
ornaments, 
at  Mariette 
Hines  Gomez 
Associates,  NYC 
(212)288-6856. 


Cast  of  Thousands  Among  the  works  at  the  European  Fine  Art  Fair,  Mar.  13-21, 
Maastricht,  The  Netherlands,  is  a  Teniers  the  Elder  painting  (above).  Call  (73)  14-5] 


rw  n 


Everblooming  Sun  flower  tile 

(above)  from  Concept  Studio, 

Corona  del  Mar  (714)  759-0606 


English  Manner 

New  from  London's 

Mulberry  at  Home,  campaign 

chair  (right)  in  paisley 

chenille,  to  the  trade  at  Lee 

Jofa,  (201)  438-8444,  and 

retail  at  ABC  Carpet  & 

Home,  NYC  (212)  473-3000. 


On  the  Light  Side 

Parchment  shades 
with  leather  stitching 
(left)  areatjonal,  25 
East  73rd  St.,  NYC 
(212)879-9200. 


Save  the  Rainforest  For  faux  bois  finishes  (below)  by  Miami 
Beach  artist  Claudio  Carbonell,  call  (305)  672-2307. 


A 


It's  a  Wrap  Keep  warm  with  (above,  clockwise  from  top  left) 

cotton  and  chenille  throws  by  525  Made  in  America,  (212) 

921-5688;  tapestry  and  silk  throws  al  Galileo,  (212)  243-1629; 

towels  by  His(  hoff,  (800)  33  1-5223;  yellow  silk  throw  by  Cocoon, 

(800)  328-8238,  with  saddle  blanket  by  Hermes,  (800)  441-4488, 

and  mohair  throw  by  Palais  Royal,  (800)  322-391  1. 
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BLOOMINGDALE'S 


R    E    N    Z 


Vith  Corian,  living  well 
begins  at  home. 

CORIAN  is  an  extraordinary  material  for  people  who  believe  that  living 
means  living  with  the  best.  Because  beneath  its  classic  beauty  lies  an 
edible  ruggedness,  practicality  and  design  freedom  that  marble,  granite 

I  other  material  cant  live  up  to. 
With  CORIAN  you  can  create  virtually  seamless 
rktops  with  multiple  CORIAN  sinks.  Choose  from  an 
Hess  array  of  color  combinations.  And  put  graceful 
ves  and  sweeps  where  they  have  never  gone  before. 

And  now,  CORIAN  comes  with  a  one-of-a-kind 
^ear  warranty  that  stands  behind  not  only  the 
terial,  but  the  fabrication  and  installation  as  well. 

All  of  which  makes  vour  decision  to  invest  in 
RIAN  wiser  with  each  passing  year. 

Haven't  you  lived  without  CORIAN  long  enough?  Visit  an  Authorized 
)RIAN  Kitchen  or  Bath  Dealer,  a  design  professional  who  can  show  you 
w  living  with  CORIAN  can  bring  you  a  lifetime  of  pleasure.  For  the  location 
the  Dealers  near  you,  call  1-800-4CORIAN.  Or  write  to  DuPont  CORIAN, 
om  G -51528,  Wilmington,  DE  19801. 

CORIAN 

LivingWithThe  Best 


This  brand  mark  signifies 
that  CORIAN  is  the  original 
solid  surfacing  material 
invented  by  DuPont,  and  the 
only  one  with  over  25  years 
of  experience  and  customer 
satisfaction.  CORIAN  offers 
the  ultimate  combination  of 
luxury  and  practicality  for 
both  commercial  and 
residential  applications. 

CORIAN  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  the  DuPont 
Company. 


! 


hown  in  the  seamless  worktop  is  Sierra  Burnt  Amber  Inlays  are  Sierra  Dusk,  Sierra  Midnight  and  Glacier  White.  The  CORIAN  sink  is  in  Glacier  White. 
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HG  REPORTS  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT 
By  Denise  Martin 


Inside  Story  Uphol- 
stery tacks  are  becoming  a 
design  element  in  them- 
selves, not  only  on  furni- 
ture but  also  on  walls  and 
floors.  Case  in  point:  the 
oversize  nailheads  edging 
the  sea  grass  carpet  in 
Craig  Raywood's  music 


room  in  the 
1992  Royal  Oak 
Showhouse.  "They're 
not  really  holding  the  car- 
pet in  place,"  says  the  New 
York— based  designer. 
"They're  purely  decora- 
tive. It's  framing  with  a  new 
twist.  And  it's  not  expen- 
sive. The  nailheads  for  the 
14-by-16-foot  room  cost 
$350;  to  add  a  border  to  the 
rug  would  have  cos't  three 
times  that."  Wiener  Werk- 
statte  stool,  in  Clarence 
House  horsehair,  from 
Macklowe  Gallery,  NYC. 
Sea  grass  and  antique  Au- 
busson  from  Stark. 


Parsons  Revival  "I've  (lour  a  lot  ol  mai  ine  and  aeronautical  work,"  says  interioH 
designei  foseph  Braswell,  "and  a  room  is  a  room  if  il  floats  or  flies.  All  interior  design  ■ 
aboul  space  relationships."  rhat  conviction  helped  to  win  Braswell  the  honor  of  leacH 
ing  Parsons  School  ol   Design's  once  celebrated  interior  design  department  out  ol 
mothballs.  The  program,  the  oldest  in  the  country,  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  del 
partment  of  architecture  and  environmental  design  in  1970,  a  victim,  says  associat 
dean  Timothy  Gunn,  of  "the  revolution  of  the  1960s."  Not  that  counterrevolution 
what  Braswell,  a  Parsons  alumnus,  has  in  mind.  After  polishing  their  drawing  skills  thi 
yeai — "The  whole  point  is  to  sec-  withyoui  hands,"  he  says — the  first  class  of  thirty  stu 
dents  will  move  on  to  such  traditional  areas  of  study  as  coloi  theory  and  historic  room; 
but  they'll  also  tackle  computers,  business  management,  and  environmental  issues,  in 
eluding  recycled  and  hypoallergenic  materials.  Says  Braswell,  "We  can't  dismiss  th 
fact  that  we're  approaching  the  millennium." 


Costs  of  Living  For  a  color  wash — a  decorative  painting  technique  in  which  a 
layer  of  glaze  is  applied  by  hand  over  a  base  coat — for  a  newly  prepared  wall,  10 
by  15  feet,  including  materials  (all  fees  approximate,  depending  on  size  of  total 
job  and  configuration  of  room):  ^ 

$150  Carole  Lansdown  &  Family,  San  Francisco  (415)  824-9553 

$225  Los  Altos  Painting  &  Decorating,  San  Francisco  (41 5)  967-631 0 

$250  Bernard  Uehlein  Painting  &  Decorating,  Hinsdale,  Illinois 
(708)  654-8555 

$375  Murals  by  Jeannie  Lewis,  Los  Angeles  (81 8)  784-7244 

$500  James  Griffith,  Clarendon  Springs,  Vermont  (802)  438-5394 

$825  Archeos,  Los  Angeles  (213)  848-9845 
$1,200  Fresco,  NYC  (212)  477-3096 
$1,200  Glen  Miracle,  Houston  (713)  227-7539 
$2,500  Michael  Tyson  Murphy,  NYC  (212)  757-2737 


Environment  The  refrigerator  uses  20  percent  of  the 
electricity  consumed  by  the  average  household.  Whirlpoo 
and  Frigidaire  are  finalists  in  a  contest  to  produce  an  af- 
fordable refrigerator,  free  of  ozone-depleting  CFC's,  thai 
uses  25—50  percent  less  energy  than  today's  most  efficient 
model.  The  deadline  for  prototypes  is  June.  ^^ 


SOURCES  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL,  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


BEST  SELLERS  Three  fabric  companies  tell  HG  which  patterns  are  currently  most  popular. 

Carleton  V:  Solomon's  Seal  Lee  Jofa:  Althea 


Quadrille:  Caravan 
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Set  for  Everyday  Life 

After  making  a  hit  decorating 

r 007ns  for  movies,  Nina  Ramsey 

is  designing  props  for  real  people 

By  Margot  Guralnick 


To  Nina  Ramsey  one  of  the  major  different, 
between  designing  objects  for  real  life  ar 
creating  movie  sets  is  the  fear  that  yoi 
work  will  be  noticed  on-screen.  "If  theatu-' 
ence  is  thinking  about  the  decor  too  much,  then 
something  wrong,"  she  says.  "The  role  of  the  set  is 
support  the  story."  And  God  forbid  your  work  shou 
look  too  new.  "In  decorating  for  film  you  have  to  f, 
tor  in  the  appropriate  layers  of  time.  Nothing  can 
too  pristine  or  clean  or  off-the-rack  perfect.  When 
desk  drawer  is  opened,  it  has  to  be  filled  with  old  ro 
of  Scotch  tape  and  pencil  stubs  and  a  piece  of  a  teaci 
that  broke  ten  years  ago." 

At  thirty-four,  Ramsey  has  devised  so  many  chara 
ter-building  desk  drawers  that  she  long  ago  lost  coui 
Her  portfolio  is  also  jammed  with  snapshots  of  enti] 
interiors — from  a  fully  stocked  racehorse  veterinaJ 
an's  office  to  a  ratty  motel  room — that  she  helped  i| 
vent  in  a  matter  of  days  out  of  whole  but  tattered  clotl 
Offered  ajob  assisting  celebrated  New  York  theabj 
designer  John  Lee  Beatty  when  she  was  just  out 
high  school,  the  Manhattan  native  decided  to  skip  a 
lege  and  get  a  running  start  on  her  career.  From  th 
ater  she  went  on  to  work  for  a  television  commerci,! 
production  company  (where  she  met  her  husbancti 
Greg  Ramsey,  a  director-cameraman  then  just  startin  I 
out)  and  managed  to  leap  from  gofering  to  set  den  I 
rating  within  a  month.  The  years  that  followed  arel 
blur  of  backdrops  for  Ivory  soap,  Polaroid,  Michelol  j 
Bounce  fabric  softener,  Oldsmobile,  and  Coca-Co] 
commercials.  Of  course,  certain  assignments  arl 
memorable,  such  as  the  time  she  had  to  dye  the  gra'  j 
green,  the  swimming  pool  water  blue,  and  rearrange  J 
stand  of  towering  palm  trees  for  a  camera  film  ad :  "Wl 
had  palms  at  the  location,  theyjust  weren't  in  the  rig!  i 
place."  And  then  there  was  the  long  stint  in  Jamaic;! 
pulling  together  a  tourist  board  commercial.  On  rain  J 
days  Ramsey  wrote  a  reggae  song  in  the  local  patoi:  I 
recorded  it  in  Kingston  (thanks  to  a  deejay  employe' j 
as  the  production's  mural  painter),  and  watched  "Gun  J 
my  Duppy"  hit  the  Jamaican  music  charts. 

What  Ramsey  is  best  known  for,  however,  are  th 
movie  sets  she's  decorated.  Life  Lessons,  Martin  Scoil 
sese's  contribution  to  New  York  Stories,  included  a  fat  | 
cat  art  collector's  apartment  Ramsey  furnished  wit! 
flora-sprouting  chairs  that  evoked  the  four  seasons- 
andthe  full-blown  taste  of  the  eighties.  For  Parenthood 
she  captured  the  comforts  of  suburbia — chintz  clulj 
chairs,  crayon-scarred  banisters,  ant  farms,  and  all 
And  for  Married  to  the  Mob,  she  and  production  de 
signer  Kristi  Zea  distilled  Miami-style  high  camp  ii 
a  honeymoon  suite  with  waves  crashing  around  th< 

Nina  Ramsey,  above  left,  designs  on  a  dining  room  table  layered 

with  her  pillows,  napkins,  and  an  all-green  collection  of  flea 

market  vases.  Left:  In  the  living  area  a  McDermott  and  McGough 

cross-shaped  painting  towers  over  a  pile  of  Ramsey's 

Alphabet  pillows  and  a  rose-covered  chair  she  made  as  a  prop 

for  the  movie  New  York  Stories.  Details  see  Resources. 
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From  the  first  moment  we  entered  the 
lystal  clear  waters  of  The  Cayman  Islands, 
we  were  in  Alison's  wonderland. 


'chanting  undersea 
(Has  unhurried  and 
|ful  as  the  islands  above. 

(ier-soft  beaches 
;retch  for  miles.  Beach 
l.  Watersports.  The 
fl's  only  turtle  farm.  Fun 
!<ums.  Duty-free  shops, 
lis.  Golf.  Fishing. 

ifect  blend  of  Caribbean 
uth  and  British  tradition. 

I,  relaxed  evenings. 
jy  new  friends.  And 
'ones  to  last  a  lifetime. 

fere  via  Cayman 
bys'  737  jet  flights  from 
ii,  Houston,  Tampa, 
'ta,  New  York  and 
Inore/Washington. 

bservations,  call  your 
fl  agent.  For  information, 
-800-346-3313. 

i  waited  a  long  time  for 
illy  vacation.  We  wanted 
oe  special.  And  from  the 
moment,  it  was. 
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Those  who  know  us,  love  us!' 


Though  Ramsey 
envisions 

"settings  for 
linens  to  live  in," 

her  products 
are  too  versatile 

to  be  typecast 


Ramsey  stitched  all  of 
the  linens  in  the  master 
bedroom,  top.  and  even 
silk-screened  the 
monogram  on  the  pillow. 
Abovej  She  lined  her  glass- 
topped  dining  table  with 
Chinese  ritual  paper  that 
glows  against  her  linen 
napkins.  Rjght:  Ramsey's 
pom-pom-dotted  towels  rest 
on  a  bathroom  shelf  under 
a  Czechoslovakian  vase 
that  put  in  an  appearance 
in  New  York  Stories. 


AA 


PEOPLE 

fireplace,  leaping  dolphin  lamps,  and  at 
turquoise  pom-pom-dotted,  maribou- 
f ringed,  cut-velvet  bedspread. 

For  all  of  these  jobs  Ramsey  searched 
the  stores,  flea  markets,  and  streets  for[r 
props.  But  when  she  couldn't  find  rose- 
festooned  chairs,  dotty  bedspreads,  or!  j 
even  "simple  pillows  and  sheets  with!' 
personality,"  she  fabricated  them  her-' 
self — which  is  what  led  to  her  now  year-  i 
old  company.  Archipelago,  and  her 
latest  career  as  a  housewares  designei 
out  to  reinvigorate  the  napkin,  place 
mat,  guest  towel,  and  pillow  for  starters. 
"It's  amazing  how  many  ways  you  can  in- 
terpret a  twenty-four-inch  square,"  she  ' 
says,  sitting  in  her  living  room/dining, 
room/at-home  factory  in  New  York's 
East  Village  surrounded  by  piles  of  nap- 
kins: navy  linen  edged  with  a  white  run- 
ning stitch  a  la  children's  cowboy  hats; 
natural  linen  appliqued  with  prim  green 
bows  and  covered  buttons  bunched  asl 
grapes;  crisp  ivory  cotton  and  satin  bordered  with 
ecru  wedding-dress  looping. 

Ramsev  initially  did  all  of  the  stitching,  pressing, 
silk-screening,  and  shipping  herself  on  a  dining  table 
with  Greg  pinch-hitting  when  necessary.  Now  she  has 
stables  of  needleworkers — "close  by  so  I  can  keep  an 
eye  on  the  details" — but  she  still  assembles  every  pro- 
totvpe  and  packs  every  order  at  home,  shipping  pil- 
lows bearing  giant  monograms  and  guest  towels  edged 
with  bridal  satin  to  hundreds  of  stores  around  the 
country  and  to  followings  in  London,  Tokyo,  and  j 
Hong  Kong.  Though  she  still  relies  on  some  of  the 
tricks  of  her  old  trade — "As  I  design,  I  like  to  envision 
settings  for  my  linens  to  live  in" — her  products  are  far 
too  versatile  to  be  typecast.  So  is  Ramsey  herself:  she 
plans  eventually  to  tackle  bath  towels,  bed  linens,  dish- 
es, flatware,  furniture,  and  "everything 
else  for  the  house  I  dream  about." 

Scattered  throughout  the  apartment 
are  reveries  in  progress:  sawtooth- 
trimmed  sheets,  vibrant  bath  towels 
faced  with  her  trademark  pom-poms,  a 
lamp  made  out  of  a  half-scale  dress 
form,  a  hanging  lampshade  with  crawl- 
ing cherubs  hot-glued  all  over  it.  There's 
also  a  pair  of  green  velour-covered 
chairs,  a  screen  with  corrugated-glass 
panes,  a  steel  throne,  and  many  other 
things  that  began  life  as  props.  "We've 
never  gone  out  and  bought  an  actual 
piece  of  furniture,"  says  Ramsey,  rolling 
her  eyes.  "This  place  is  a  real  set  decora- 
tor's special" — except  that  there's  not  a 
trace  of  wear  and  tear  in  sight.  A 
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wo  i  uppies 


Are  Exactly  Alike. 


FINE     FASHION     JEWELRY     FROM      $75     TO     $1000        DALMATION     PIN,     (SHOWN 


MINIATURE,     $110. 


An  ancient  stone-setting  technique  called 

pave  gives  each  of  these  puppy  pins  its 

uniquely  shiny  coat.  SWAROVSKI 

Creating  this  shimmering  look    jeweler's 

mi  r   i  i         ii  r  collection 

entails  the  careful  hand-placement  or  446 

.  1-800-289-4900 

multi-laceted  Swarovski  Austrian  crystals. 
Because  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  set  this 
many  stones  precisely  the  same  way  every       I . I VIMu IM I IM 


time,  each  pin  is,  in  effect,  an  individual 
work  of  art.  In  fact,  you  could  line  up  101 
of  these  lovable  dalmations,  and  no  two 
would  be  exactly  the  same. 

If  you  would  like  to  take  one  of 
these  matchless  puppies  home,  visit  the 
Swarovski  Jeweler's  Collection  at  select 
department  and  specialty  stores. 
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Architectural  artist 

Carl  Laubin  transforms 

the  subject  of  blueprints 

into  the  stuff  of  dreams 

By  Gavin  Stamp 

Writing  of  "that  kind 
of  architectural 
draughts  m  a  n  s  h  i  p 
which  I  hold  to  be 
most  important  to  the  welfare  of  ar- 
chitecture, the  draughtsmanship 
that  shows  the  public  what  to  expect 
in  what  is  not  yet  built,  and  what  to 
look  for  in  it  when  it  comes  into  be- 
ing," the  British  architect  and  his- 
torian H.  S.  Goodhai  t-Rendel 
asserted  that  "when  architecture 
again  becomes  pleasant  to  draw, 
many  happy  draughtsmen  will  arise 
to  celebrate  its  restoration."  That  was 
in  1951,  when  the  pictorial  perspec- 


Carl  Laubin, 
above,  painted  a 
perspective  of 
Jeremy  Dixon  and 
Edward  Jones's 
design  for  Compass 
Point  on  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  top,  showing 
brickwork  as  it 
would  look  after 
years  of  weathering. 
Left:  Unlike  many 
architectural  artists, 
Laubin  is  adept 
at  rendering  people. 
His  dexterity 
animates  a  view  of 
a  Covent  Garden 
interior  proposal 
by  Dixon  and  Jones. 


tive — the  watercolor  rendering  th 
depicts  a  design  in  three  dimensioi 
sitting  in  context  on  the  ground 
seemed  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mo 
ern  movement  was  in  the  ascendar 
and  anything  so  subjective  and  prt 
ty  was  eschewed  as  potentially  m 
leading.  Buildings  had  to 
represented  in  purely  objective  ge 
metrical  drawings — plans,  elev 
tions,  and  sections — which  mat 
nonarchitects,  including  clients,  hi 
difficulty  understanding.  The  rest 
was  an  architecture  that,  whatever 
merits,  was  often  arrogant,  aliei 
and  utterly  unloved  by  the  public. 

But  what  Goodhart-Rend 
prophesied  has  come  to  pass.  The  r 
vival  of  a  more  traditional  archite 
ture,  a  new  classicism,  has  gone  han 
in  hand  with  the  revival  of  fin 
draftsmanship.  Architects  are  agai 
rendering  their  designs  in  perspe< 
tive,  using  color  and  pictorial  tec 
niques.  Above  all,  there  has  been  th 
emergence,  in  Britain,  of  the  e> 
traordinary  talent  of  Carl  Laubii 
No  other  architectural  artist  today 
producing  such  evocative  and  sc 
phisticated  work,  images  that  nc 
only  convey  a  convincing  impressio 
of  a  design  in  three  dimensions  bi 
show  it  in  use,  inhabited,  its  surface 
weathered,  taking  its  place  alongsid 
the  buildings  of  earlier  ages. 

Carl  Laubin  suddenly  emerged  i 
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In  a  series  of  paintings 
such  as  Atlantis  at 
Sunrise,  above,  Laubin 
helped  the  architect 
Leon  Krier  conceive 
a  visionary  city  of 
classical  buildings. 
Right:  Commissioned 
by  the  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou  for 
an  exhibition  of 
contemporary  designs 
for  chateaus  in 
Bordeaux,  Le  Reve  d' 
architecte  a  Bordeaux 
depicts  a  fanciful 
interior  stocked  with 
references  to  the 
region's  architecture 
and  vineyards. 


1986.  I  well  remember  the  shock  of 
seeing  his  paintings  of  Jeremy  Dix- 
on's designs  for  enlarging  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Covent  Garden 
which  showed  the  piazza  under  an 
evening  sky  and  the  new  colonnades 
hustling  with  life.  It  was  a  shock  of 
unalloyed  pleasure  and  of  recogni- 
tion: here  was  an  accomplished  artist 
of  a  kind  we  had  not  seen  for  de- 
cades. I  inquired  and  was  told  that 
Laubin  was  an  architectural  assistant 
in  Dixon's  London  office  who  paint- 
ed in  his  spare  time  and  had  been 
persuaded,  reluctantly,  to  produce  a 
perspective  of  the  controversial  pro- 
ject for  the  opera  house. 


The  real  story  is  a  little  more  com- 
plicated— and  interesting.  Laubin  is 
an  American,  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1947.  He  studied  architecture  at 
Cornell  University,  where  the  influ- 
ential architectural  historian  and 
critic  Colin  Rowe  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  past,  especially  the  Renaissance, 
and  impressed  him  with  the  idea  of  a 
modern  "collage  city"  full  of  the 
same  sort  of  happy  collisions  and  co- 
incidences that  now  occur  in  Lau- 
bin's  own  urban  scenes. 

After  graduating  from  Cornell,  he 
moved  to  London  and  worked  for 
ten  years  with  a  firm  of  orthodox 
modernist  architects  before  joining 


ART 

Dixon,  a  designer  who  is  at  home'i 
various  styles.  Intrigued  by  his  b  - 
liant  draftsman  who  worked  a  fol 
day  week  to  leave  time  for  paintii 
Dixon  asked  Laubin  to  execute  a  pi 
spective  of  the  firm's  housil 
scheme  for  Compass  Point  on  t| 
Isle  of  Dogs,  then  under  constrl 
tion.  The  result  was  a  view  of  the  J 
bled  row  houses  as  they  might  lc 
after  a  few  years,  with  their  bri 
work  mellowed  and  puddles  on 
riverside  terrace  reflecting  tl 
cloudy  London  sky.  Dixon  was 
dently  impressed,  for  the  op< 
house  perspectives  soon  follow 
Then  came  commissions  from  arc 
tects  Leon  Krier,  John  Outram,  a 
John  Simpson  to  render  their  cla< 
cal  designs,  and  Laubin's  career  to 
off.  He  now  paints  arc 
tecture  full-time. 

In  some  ways  Laubi 
perspectives  are  quite 
ferent  from  those  of  t 
past.  For  a  start,  he  pai 
in  oils,  rather  than 
gouache  or  watercol 
giving  his  images  rich  c 
oring  and  depth  (t 
technique  also  perm 
overpainting  as  a  desi 
evolves  in  response 
Laubin's  three-dime 
sional  exploration  of 
form).  If  his  work  has* 
link  with  the  B  r  i  t  i 
school  of  draftsmansh 
that  flourished  in  the  fi 
four  decades  of  this  ce 
tury,  it  is  closer  to  the  fastidiously  c 
tailed  watercolors  of  the  proli 
Cyril  Farey  than  it  is  to  the  drama 
impressionism  of  William  Wala 
Edwin  Lutyens's  favorite  rendert 
Rather  Laubin  must  be  compar 
with  architect-artists  of  the  neoclas 
cal  period  who  painted  visions  of  a 
tique  splendor  with  luminous  clarit 
such  as  Leo  von  Klenze  and  K 
Friedrich  Schinkel  in  Germany 
J.  M.  Gandy  in  England. 

Laubin's  work  is  also  reminisce 
of  early  twentieth  century  Briti 
landscape  painters  like  Algern 
Newton,  who  portrayed  Lond 
streets  with  almost  surrealist  pre( 
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PRIVILEGED       CLASSICS 


Rela  Gleason  -  Designer 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 

prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
Ircxhures,  <  n  k  n  information  on  store  locations. 
■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-631-8601 

Garland  800-25-RANGE 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

lacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-833-9525 

lenn-Air  800-5366247 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEFT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

Sub-Zero  800-222-7820 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Drexel  Heritage  800-447-4700 

Dapha,  Ltd.  800-2844063 
Edgar  B  Furniture  800-2556589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Karges  Furniture  800-252-7437 

The  Knoll  Group  800-445-5045 

Kreiss  Collection  800-229-8890 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Manhattan  Cabinetry  800-MANHATTAN 

The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 

Roche-Bobois  800-972-8375 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Arte  de  Mexico  800622-21 34 

ASKO,  Inc.  800-367-2444 

Casablanca  Fan  Company  800-759-3267 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc.  800-272-2766 

I  (ansa  Faucets  800-343-4431 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 

Kravel  800-648-KRAV 

LL  Bean  Home  &  Camp  800-221-4221 

Missoni  Carpet  &  Rug  Collection  800-MISSONI 

Vanguard  Studios  800-532-9665 

Waverly  800-423-5881  DEPT  K 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Fortunott  800-283-2234 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 

Waterford  Crystal  800-677-7860 
Wedgewood  USA,  Inc .  800-955-1550 


Classical  details  embellish  Laubin's  portrait  of  an  architectural  print  dealer. 


sion.  Newton's  spaces  tend  to  be 
empty  and  eerily  melancholy,  how- 
ever, whereas  Laubin's  teem  with 
life.  Here  he  scores  over  almost  all 
other  perspectivists,  past  and  pres- 
ent, for,  unlike  them,  he  can  draw 
people  and  does  not  need  another 
hand  to  introduce  figures  in  front  of 
the  accurate  "setting-up"  of  a  build- 
ing. (The  son  of  a  musician  who 
painted,  Laubin  took  life  classes  at 
school  as  part  of  his  training.)  And 
his  figures  are  memorable,  tantaliz- 
ing: a  solitary  girl  on  Dudgeon's 
Wharf,  modeled  on  the  artist's  wife; 
circus  acrobats  in  the  Covent  Garden 
piazza;  surpliced  choirboys  crossing 
a  redesigned  Paternoster  Square 
near  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

But  Laubin's  greatest  strength  is 
that  he  gives  an  air  of  time's  passage 
to  architects'  conceptions,  for  patina 
is  crucial  to  the  beauty  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  all  too  easy  to  imagine  how 
steel  and  concrete  will  look  after  a 
few  years  in  the  London  atmo- 
sphere— which  is  why  Laubin  gener- 
ally prefers  depicting  classical 
buildings  with  their  masonry  that 
takes  on  a  subtle  layering  of  textures 
with  age.  Nevertheless,  unwilling  to 
be  stylistically  typecast,  he  has  done 
commissioned  perspectives  of  the 


arid  modernist  interior  of  Colin  S 
John  Wilson's  new  British  Librar 
and,  off  his  own  bat,  painted  Cesa 
Pelli's  slick  Canary  Wharf  Tower,  a 
though  these  are  far  from  his  moi 
compelling  works.  His  romantic  rea 
ism  veered  close  to  sentimental  clich 
in  depicting  the  rather  twee  English 
ness  of  a  villagelike  development 
Poundbury  commissioned  by  th 
prince  of  Wales. 

Laubin  is  at  his  best  representin 
the  schemes  of  architects  who  inter 
pret  the  monumental  classical  pas 
with  imagination  and  vigor.  Painl 
ings  of  Leon  Krier's  ideal  city  of  At 
lands,  set  in  a  landscape  reminiscen 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  are  particular 
ly  captivating  and  belong  in  the  grea 
tradition  of  architectural  fantasies 
Although  Laubin  is  a  master  at  glam 
orizing  the  often  rather  pedestriar 
designs  of  our  new  classicists,  th< 
original  fantasies  to  which  he  occa 
sionally  turns  his  hand  (Le  Revt 
d'architecte  a  Bordeaux,  exhibited  at 
the  Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
comes  to  mind)  lead  me  to  suspect  he 
has  more  imagination  than  some  ol 
his  architect-clients.  I  long  to  see  new 
realizations  of  his  own  architectural 
visions,  for  he  is  indeed  a  happ) 
draftsman  in  a  noble  tradition.  A 
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For  every  yard  of  fabric  sold  during  our  75th  anniversary  year,  Kravet  will 
make  a  contribution  to  Design  Industries  Foundation  For  AIDS  (DIFFA). 

225  Central  Avenue  South,  Bethpage,  NY  (516)  293-2000 
Carillon  Furniture  Collection  •  Sofa  Fabric  11186-5    Shawl  11181-310 


The  pilot  banks  the  twin- 
engine  plane  and  cuts 
back  on  the  throttle. 
The  little  nine-seater 
bounces  and  shimmies  on  the 
eddy  currents  of  a  stiff  east  wind, 
descending  over  the  white  caps 
past  the  streaming  hair  of  the  kelp 
beds  toward  a  wall  of  striated 
rock.  For  a  moment  it  seems  that 
he  intends  to  land  the  way  a  fly 
lands  on  a  windowpane,  but  in 
the  distance  I  can  begin  to  make 
out  a  notch  in  the  headlands.  On 
the  right  arm  of  the  V,  there  is 
something  long,  thin,  and  black. 
This,  he  laconically  informs  us,  is  the  landing  strip. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  have  bumped  to  a  stop  on  the 
north  shore  of  Santa  Cruz  Island.  We  are  only  twenty- 
three  miles  off  the  coast  of  California  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, but  when  the  pilot  cuts  the  engines,  the  loudest 
sounds  are  the  wind  in  the  grass  and  feet  on  dirt  and 
stones.  We  might  as  well  be  on  some  small  Creek  island 
in  the  days  before  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Santa  Cruz  Island  is  a  kingdom  to  itself,  a  little  conti- 
nent assembled  of  floating  fragments.  The  V  marks 
the  fault  between  the  island's  disparate  halves:  one  of 
volcanic  rock  that  probably  floated  down  from  around 
Mendocino  and  the  other  of  a  reddish  schist  from 
somewhere  near  Lajolla.  Coming  together  in  the  San- 
ta Barbara  Channel  millions  of  years  ago,  geologists 
surmise,  the  two  halves  became  sutured  together.  On 
the  rough  grass-covered  slopes,  dotted  with  volcanic 


Odyssey  to 

California's 
Past 

Natural  and  human 

history  survive  on 

Santa  Cruz  Island 

By  William  Bryant  Locan 


outcroppings,  there  developed  a 
unique  ecological  province.  The 
island  jay,  larger  and  bluer  than 
his  mainland  fellows,  is  found  no- 
where else,  and  the  native  species 
of  ironwood,  a  primitive  low  tree 
with  lobed  leaves  and  bark  almost 
like  a  wolfs  fur,  only  here  and  on 
two  neighboring  islands. 

For  more  than  a  century,  two 
families,  first  the  Caires  and  then 
the  Stantons,  built  their  own  pri- 
vate kingdoms  in  Santa  Cruz's 
central  valley.  The  Caires  turned 
the  island  to  vineyards  and  sheep. 
The  Stantons,  calling  it  the  ranch 
in  the  sea,  made  it  into  California's  last  baronial  cattle 
spread.  Until  1987  nine  tenths  of  the  island  belonged 
to  Carey  Stanton,  while  descendants  of  the  Caires  kept 
control  of  the  remaining  one  tenth. 

Largest  of  the  eight  Channel  Islands,  Santa  Cruz  al- 
ways beckoned  to  dwellers  on  the  coast,  but  it  was  inac- 
cessible to  all  but  friends  of  the  owners  and  the 
scientists  who  came  to  study  its  unique  geology  and 
ecology.  Then  in  1987,  fearing  that  at  his  death  the  is- 
land would  fall  under  the  developer's  bulldozers, 
Carey  Stanton  deeded  all  that  he  owned  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  At  a  stroke,  the  conservancy  gained 
54,500  acres,  by  far  its  largest  property  and  its  most 
complicated  task  of  stewardship. 

The  conservancy's  island  manager,  David  Welborn, 
picks  me  up  at  the  landing  strip  for  the  three-mile 
drive  to  the  Main  Ranch,  where  Carev  Stanton  lived 
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surrounded  by  books  and  American  antiques.  As  we 
bump  along,  Welborn  notes  that  the  conservancy 
eradicated  more  than  30,000  wild  sheep,  whose  graz- 
ing promoted  erosion.  He  gestures  with  disgust  at  the 
acres  of  wild  fennel  growing  along  the  hillsides  and  the 
alluvial  flats:  it,  too,  will  have  to  go.  But  the  conservan- 
cy stewards  are  not  fanatical.  Driving  through  a  grove 
of  eucalvptus.  Welborn  wonders  aloud  whether  it 
should  be  removed.  Though  the  trees  are  not  native, 
he  says,  they  are  welcome  on  a  sparsely  vegetated  is- 
land and  they  are  a  part  of  California  history. 

He  waves  across  an  open  field,  beyond  which  are 
grassy  red-brown  hills,  bare  on  top  but  thick  with  oak 
groves  in  the  folds  and  hollows.  "Hi,  Fred!"  he  calls  to 
an  ancient  Hereford  steer  with  four-foot  horns.  Stan- 
ton's Herefords  were  polled — that  is,  hornless — but 
somehow  Fred  had  not  got  polled.  When  the  conser- 
vancy removed  most  of  the  cattle,  his  horns  were  too 
broad  to  let  him  down  the  chute  onto  the  boat,  so  he 
and  about  a  dozen  companions  are  living  out  their 
lives  here.  And  in  a  way,  Fred  seems  the  genius  of  the 
place:  a  creature  that  you  thought  did  not  exist  any- 
more, whose  very  eccentricity  helps  him  cling  to  life. 

But  not  even  Fred  can  prepare  you  for  the  surprise 
of  the  Main  Ranch.  Rounding  a  bend,  the  Jeep 
emerges  onto  a  flat  flanked  with  a  brick  warehouse, 
once  a  winery,  to  one  side  and  a  French  provincial  cha- 
pel of  brick  with  stone  quoins  to  the  other.  Beyond  is  a 
group  of  buildings  that  mix  simple  California  adobe 
with  the  square  farmhouse  style  of  Provence  and  a  gar- 
den awash  in  Seville  and  Castille  roses  with  canes 
thicker  than  a  man's  forearm.  (A  ranch  hands'  house  is 
now  a  museum  that  deals  with  the  indigenous  Chu- 
mash  Indians.)  It  is  strange  enough  to  find  a  house  at 
all  in  this  wilderness,  much  less  this  improbable  and 
beautiful  cache  of  nineteenth-century  structures. 
Stranger  still  is  that  the  Nature  Conservancy — whose 
members  are  more  familiar  with  trackless  swamps  and 
wooded  hillsides — has  taken  charge,  along  with  the 
Santa  Cruz  Island  Foundation,  of  maintaining  it. 

Shortly  after  Stanton  deeded  his  property  to  the 
conservancy,  all  the  Channel  Islands  were  brought 
into  the  National  Park  system,  but  with  a  Byzantine 
mix  of  private  and  public  holdings.  One  consequence 
is  that  the  rules  for  visiting  Santa  Cruz  are  confusing. 


The  simplest  option  is  to  take  one  of  Island  Packers' 
scheduled  day-trips  to  various  locations  throughout 
the  island.  For  a  more  thorough  experience  of  the 
nine  tenths  of  the  island  that  once  was  Stanton's,  visi- 
tors must  apply  to  the  conservancy.  According  to  the 
conservancy's  Debra  Terrell,  volunteers  take  the  na- 
vy's weekly  boat  to  the  pier  at  Prisoner's  Harbor  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island;  they  sleep  in  bunkhouses, 
cook  their  own  food,  and  help  with  chores.  Those  able 
to  part  with  about  $1,800  for  a  four-day  Wild  Califor- 
nia program  study  the  island's  ecology,  botany,  and 
geology  with  the  scientists  who  know  it  best.  These  visi- 
tors stay  in  the  ranch's  guest  rooms,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  antiques  from  Stanton's  collection.  Terrell, 
a  former  caterer,  cooks  meals  and  packs  picnics  for  ex- 
cursions to  seldom-seen  nooks  of  the  rugged  shore. 

Another  alternative  is  a  weekend  on  the  eastern- 
most tenth  of  the  island,  with  boat  transportation 
through  Island  Packers  and  accommodations  at  Scor- 
pion Ranch  through  Island  Adventures.  Unlike  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  the  owners  of  this  area  have  not 
sought  to  erase  human  depredations.  The  result  is  a 
landscape  far  less  neat  but  equally  dramatic.  Rusted 
remains  of  1 930s  threshers  are  scattered  about  Scorpi- 
on Ranch.  Up  on  the  plateau  fields  once  planted  in 
barley  look  across  to  Anacapa  Island,  where  the  sun 
rises.  If  you  look  carefully,  you  can  find  the  derrick  of 
an  antique  oil  rig.  But  if  you  walk  four  miles  across  this 
roof  of  the  world  to  the  opposite  shore,  you  suddenly 
descend  into  a  vale  like  that  of  Odysseus's  Ithaca. 

There,  in  a  small  notch  above  a  broad  beach,  is  a 
grove  of  olive  trees,  planted  by  Justinian  Caire  one 
hundred  years  ago  to  remind  his  Oenoese  wife  of  her 
home.  I  sat  down  to  picnic  in  the  shade  of  a  eucalyptus 
grove.  Hearing  a  noise  behind  me,  I  turned  to  see  a 
peacock  and  three  turkeys  creeping  toward  my  loaf  of 
bread.  I  have  no  idea  where  they  came  from,  but  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  dream  them,  any  more  than  I'd 
dreamed  Fred  the  unpolled  Hereford  or  this  hybrid 
island  itself.  It  was  a  delight  to  recognize  that,  beneath 
the  roar  of  the  waves,  the  loudest  sounds  were  break- 
ing bread  and  the  rustle  of  the  birds.  A 

Call  for  visitors  information:  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Santa  Bar- 
bara (805)  962-9111.  Island  Packers,  Ventura  (805)  642-1393 
or  (805)  642-7688.  Island  Adventures,  Ojai(805)  646-2513. 


Until  1987  only  the  owners,  their  friends  and  employees,  and  the  occasional  scientist  were  welcome  on  the  islands  rugged  coast. 
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The  Weil-Balanced 
Cocktail  Party 

Celebrated  New  York  chef  Anne 
Rosenzweig  caters  to  contemporary  taste 


FOOD 

I  remember  slumbering  through  my  first  cocktaill 
party.  I  was  five  and  had  spent  the  day  watching! 
the  preparations  and  pleading  to  be  allowed  atl 
least  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  main  event.  Atl 
the  appointed  hour,  my  father  lifted  me  out  of  bedl 
and  carried  me  on  his  shoulders  into  the  crowd.  I  keptl 
my  eyes  at  half-mast,  thinking  that  the  adult  worldl 
would  be  revealed  if  its  inhabitants  thought  I  wasn't  to-l 
tally  conscious.  The  house  was  redolent  with  aromas 
of  wild  rice  pancakes,  smoky  tones  of  grilled  wild 
mushrooms  with  garlic,  and  Eau  de  Joy — smells  so 
lush  and  complex  that  they  became  impossible  for  my| 
young  nose  to  decipher.  I  felt  drunk  with  pleasure. 

The  next  morning  I  sifted  through  the  remains.  To| 
my  pure  unprejudiced  palate,  everything  tasted  won- 
drous. These' flavors  seemed  so  eccentric  compared] 
with  what  I  was  accustomed  to  eating.  And  tiny  nibbles 
seemed  an  exquisite  way  to  satisfy  one's  hunger.  I  be- 
came a  cocktail  food  junkie  at  an  early  age. 

Now,  as  a  professional  chef,  I  am  often  called  upon  I 
to  create  cocktail  parties — from  intimate  gatherings 
for  a  few  special  customers  to  extravaganzas  for  five 
hundred  varied  palates.  Whatever  the  dimensions  of] 
the  party,  cocktail  food  should  be  easy  td  eat  and  have 
grand  amounts  of  aromatics,  herbs,  and  savory  bits. 
Like  all  wonderful  food  it  should  have  rich  contrasts  of  1 
textures  and  temperatures  and  be  nurturing  without 
overdoing  it.  It's  an  assignment  for  an  alchemist. 

The  cocktails  themselves  seem  a  much  more  self-de- 
termined matter.  Devotees  of  bottled  water  or  scotch 
rarely  switch.  But  for  the  more  adventurous  I  like  to 
serve  one  or  two  cocktails  made  with  fresh  fruit  juices 
because  they  are  refreshing,  easy  to  quaff,  and  add  a 
spark  to  the  food  and  the  occasion.  I  also  like  to  serve  a 
sweet  gem,  like  a  nut  cookie  or  lemon  biscuit,  after  the 
savory  food.  It  gives  a  polite  sense  of  closure  to  the  fes- 
tivities— and  lets  guests  know  the  party's  over. 

Since  there  is  no  poetry  to  an  arduous  struggle  to 
make  hors  d'oeuvres,  the  recipes  that  follow  are  more 
elaborate  in  appearance  than  in  preparation.  Much 
can  be  done  in  advance,  which  will  increase  the  plea- 
sure of  hosts  and  guests  alike.  And  pleasure  is  the  goal 
of  the  basic  cocktail  party  maxim:  that  the  food  and 
drink  should  delight  both  the  mouth  and  the  spirit. 


Cocktails  that  mix  fruit  juices  with  vodka,  gin.  and  champagne, 
plus  savory  hors  d'oeuvres  like  wild  mushroom  pastry  straws, 
top,  and  caponata  on  herb  biscotti,  above,  are  Rosenzweig's 
recipe  for  a  party  that  satisfies  the  palate  and  the  spirit.  Shaker 
from  Christofle,  crystal  from  Baccarat.  Details  see  Resources. 


BLOODY  CHAMPAGNE  COCKTAIL 

Pour  into  a  champagne  flute  '/2-inch  chilled  blood  or- 
ange juice.  Fill  with  icy  cold  brut  champagne. 

ZENITH 

Pour  3  tablespoons  pineapple  juice  and  3  ounces  gin 
over  ice  cubes  in  a  highball  glass.  Fill  with  sparkling  wa- 
ter; garnish  with  a  "stick"  cut  from  a  pineapple  core. 

ARCADIAN  SOUTHSIDE 

Put  3  ounces  vodka,  1  tablespoon  each  lemon  juice,  lime 
juice,  and  orange  juice,  1  tablespoon  super-fine  sugar, 
and  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped  mint  in  shaker.  Add  ice, 
shake  well,  and  strain  into  chilled  martini  glass. 
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"Drum" 


;igned  by  Geoffrey  Beene.  5-piece  place  setting  just  $70.  As  you  can  see  "Drum"  is  timeless,  elegant  and  goes  great  with 
ive  food.  Like  apple  pie,  prime  rib,  whatever.  Available  at  Bloomingdale's  and  other  fine  retailers  or  call  1-800-674-4141. 

Swid  Powell 


Philips  lighting  Products 
Can  Be  Found  At  tne  Following 

Retail  Locations. 

ARIZONA 

Bashas' 

Coast  to  Coast 

Home  Base 

Mega 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

Smitty's 

Southwest  Supermarkets 

CALIFORNIA 

Coast  to  Coast 

Grossman's 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

Staples  Office  Superstore 

Vons 

HAWAII 

Office  Depot 
Sears 

IDAHO 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Sears 

NEVADA 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

Vons 

NEW  MEXICO 

Bashas' 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

OREGON 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

WASHINGTON 

Bartell  Drugs 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 


FOOD 


Grilled 

vegetables  with 
Nicoise  olive 
mayonnaise. 


GRILLED  VEGETABLES  WITH 
NICOISE  OLIVE  MAYONNAISE 

Assorted  vegetables,  1-2  each  of 
zucchini,  small  eggplant,  carrot, 
fennel,  potato,  radicchio,  endive 

1  cup  olive  oil 

1  small  bunch  mixed  herbs, 
chopped 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

1  cup  homemade  mayonnaise 

3/4  cup  pitted  Nicoise  olives,  pureed 

Slice  vegetables  into  different  shapes 
(fans,  coins,  strips,  etc.).  Mix  olive  oil 
with  herbs  and  brush  on  vegetables. 
Grill  or  broil  at  moderately  high  heat. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Arrange  vegetables  on  a  platter.  They 
are  best  warm  or  at  room  temperature; 
if  prepared  in  advance  and  refrigerat- 
ed, warm  briefly  before  serving. 

Mix  mayonnaise  with  olives.  Serve 
on  the  side  in  small  ramekins  or  in  an 
edible  container  made  by  hollowing 
out  a  zucchini  or  radicchio.  Serves  6. 

CAPONATA  ON  HERB  BISCOTTI 

1  V-i  cups  red  wine  vinegar 
%  cup  balsamic  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

%  cup  diced  red  pepper 
1  '/3  cups  diced  grilled  Italian  eggplant 
4  tablespoons  chopped  pitted 

Nicoise  olives 
4  tablespoons  chopped  basil 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

3  tablespoons  chopped  herbs,  such 
as  rosemary  and  thyme 

1  tablespoon  olive  oil 
2'/4  cups  all-put  pose  flour 
1  '/2  tablespoons  baking  powder 
Vi  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

To  make  caponata,  combine  the  vine- 
gars and  sugar  in  a  small  nonreactive 
pot.  Cook  over  medium-high  heat  un- 
til the  mixture  is  dark  and  syrupy.  Add 
the  red  pepper  and  eggplant  and  sim- 
mer 10  minutes.  Remove  from  heat 
and  let  cool  10  minutes.  Add  olives, 
basil,  salt,  and  pepper.  Chill.  (This 
can  be  made  2-3  days  ahead  and  kept, 


'■ 


tightly  covered,  in  the  refrigerator 
To  make  biscotti,  preheat  oven 
325  degrees.  Saute  herbs  in  olive 
over  moderate  heat  until  fragrant, 
proximately  20-30  seconds.  Cool. 

I  n  a  mixing  bowl  combine  flour,  b; 
ing  powder,  and  1  teaspoon  salt.  Stir1 
herbs,  cheese,  and  enough  water 
form  dough,  then  mix  2-3  minutes.  1 
vide  into  2  equal  parts.  Roll  out  ea! 
part  on  a  lightly  floured  board  int< 
12-by-2-inch  rectangle.  Place  on  a  bi 
tered  baking  sheet  and  brush  with  wji 
ter.  Bake  15  minutes.  Remove  froj 
oven  and  lower  heat  to  300  degre< 
Slice  dough  on  a  bias  into  '/2-inch  slic 
and  bake  an  additional  15  minutes 
until  golden  brown.  Cool.  (Biscotti 
be  made  up  to  a  week  ahead  and  ke 
tightly  covered.) 

Just  before  serving,  let  caponata  i\ 
turn  to  room  temperature  and  tcj 
each  biscotto  with  a  rounded  teaspoo 
ful  of  the  eggplant  mixture.  Serves  6 

WILD  MUSHROOM  PUFF 
PASTRY  STRAWS 

4  tablespoons  sweet  butter 
%  pound  assorted  wild  mushroom 
roughly  chopped 
1  cup  sweet  Marsala  or  port 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

3  tablespoons  chopped  herbs 
(parsley,  chives,  basil,  thyme) 

4  sheets  puff  pastry, 
8  by  10  inches  each 

1  egg 


Preheat  oven  to  450  degrees.  In  a  lar^ 
saute  pan  melt  butter  over  high  hei 
When  sizzling,  add  mushrooms  an 
saute  4  minutes,  stirring  frequent! 
Add  Marsala  and  let  flame  up.  Contii 
ue  to  cook  over  moderate  heat  until ; 
liquid  is  absorbed  and  mushrooms  ai 
golden  brown.  Season  with  salt  an 
ground  pepper.  Remove  from  he; 
and  dice  finely  in  food  processor,  usin 
short  bursts.  Fold  in  chopped  fres 
herbs  and  check  seasoning. 

Roll  out  dough  as  thin  as  possibli 
Cover  2  of  the  sheets  with  a  thin  layt 
of  mushroom  mixture.  Top  with  n 
maining  layers,  pressing  down  so  la\ 
ers  adhere.  Using  a  sharp  knife  o 
pizza  cutter,  slice  dough  into  !/2-inc 
strips.  Twist  each  strip  5  or  6  times  an 
place  on  a  baking  sheet,  pressing  enc 
onto  sheet  so  pastry  won't  shrink. 

Beat  egg  with  1  tablespoon  watei 
Carefully  brush  each  straw  lightly  wit 
the  mixture,  being  careful  not  to  let 
drip  onto  sheet.  Bake  5  minutes.  Re 
duce  heat  to  350  degrees  and  continu 
to  bake  until  golden.  Remove  froi 
oven.  Puff  pastry  straws  can  be  mad 
several  hours  in  advance.  Serve  a 
room  temperature.  Serves  6.  A 
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ftone  Pastels™  bulbs  and  Fluorescents. 
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at  bring  your  deck  or  patio  to  life.  So,  redo  your  kitchen. 
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Pr©SS©d  GlclSS   Everyman's  version 
of  crystal  comes  of  age  By  margot  Guralnick 
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AFICIONADOS  OF  AMERICAN  PRESS! 
glass  speak,  an  arcane  language  < 
Lincoln  drapes,  waffles  and  thum 
prints,  and  eye  winkers.  These  pattc 
names — and  hundreds  of  others 
testify  to  the  variety  and  decoratii 
verve  of  nineteenth-century  tabl 
ware  that  was  made  using  the  new 
perfected  technique  of  shaping  gla 
in  molds  rather  than  blowing  it. 

The  earliest  American  example!  i 
which  date  from  the  late  1820s  to  til 
Civil  War  years,  are  distinguished  III 
glass  heavy  with  lead  and  identiliab  i 
by  its  musical  ring.  Less  costly  bin 
clunky-sounding  soda  glass-ji 
clear  as  well  as  in  a  spectrum  d 
jewel-bright  hues — was  used  fro 
the  mid  1860s  on  to  form  <  ompott 
whale  oil  lamps,  and  celery  vast 
ornamented  with  a  grab  bag  j 
motifs  that  reflect  the  highs  an 
lows  of  Victorian  fashion. 

Though  ignored  in  recent  d« 
cades  as  uniformly  fusty,  pressc 


1 .  Lacy  cobalt  creamer,  c.  1 835,  from  the  Stradlings.  2.  Lion  butter  dish, 

c.  1875,  from  Gothic  Victorian's  Antiques.  3.  Uncle  Sam  mustard  jar,  c.  1910, 

from  Megura/Cortina.  4.  Whale  oil  lamp,  c.  1830,  from  Vito  Giallo. 

5.  Acanthus  candlestick,  c.  1 845,  from  the  Stradlings. 

6.  Canary  perfume  bottle,  c.  1840,  from  Vito  Giallo. 

7.  Amethyst  plate,  c.  1835,  from  Megura/Cortina. 


glass  in  all  its  incarnations  is  no 
stirring  renewed  interest  anion; 
collectors,  who  zero  in  on  the] 
favorite  patterns  and  coloil 
or  simply  look  for  brilliant 
and  a  bell-like  tone.  A 


Sources 

An  innovation  of  price-minded 
New  Englanders  out  to  steal  the 
thunder  of  European  cut-glass 
makers,  pressed  glass  was 
produced  fast  and  cheap.  Prices 
today  stretch  from  a  low  of  $35  for 
an  1880s  daisy-and-button  goblet 
of  clear  soda  glass  to  a  high 
of  $20,000  for  an  1840s  rare 
amethyst-colored  ribbon-edged 
compote.  New  York  dealer  Diane 
Stradling  warns  that  condition 
is  a  crucial  factor  in  pricing: 
"disfiguring  flakes"  or  even  an 
internal  crack  can  shatter  value. 


Donna  Almon 

Box  51 652 

Indianapolis,  IN  46251 

The  Brown  Jug 

155  Main  St. 
Sandwich,  MA  02563 
(508)833-1088 

Vito  Giallo 

966  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)535-9885 

Gothic  Victorian's  Antiques 

137  Main  St.  South 
Woodbury,  CT  06798 
(203)  263-0398 


Lil-Bud  Antiques 

161  Main  St. 

Yarmouthport,  MA  02675 
(508)  362-8984 

Jim  Megura  Philip  Cortii 
Box  9357 

Bridgeport,  CT  06601 
(203)  374-081 3  by  appt. 

Anne  Serra 

91 70  East  Main  St. 
Cuba,  NY  14727 
(716)968-2663 

The  Stradlings 

New  York,  NY 

(212)  534-8135  by  appt. 
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Trees  on  the  Move 

The  fine  art  of  transplanting  leaves  its  mark  on 
the  American  landscape  By  Melanie  Fleischmann 


When  the  late  Russell  Page  needed  a 
specimen  American  yellowwood  tree, 
Cladrastis  lutea,  tor  the  garden  he  had 
designed  in  the  early  1970s  for  the 
Frick  Collection  in  New  York,  he  went  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Manhattan  to  visit  a  man  called  Powers 
Taylor.  This  was  the  man  to  whom,  nearly  a  decade 
later,  he  would  give  a  copy  of  his  autobiographical 
book,  The  Education  of  a  Gardener,  inscribed  "For  my 
friend  Powers  Taylor,  who  over  the  years  has  taught 
me  the  ins  and  outs  of  making  gardens  in  America." 
The  two  walked  together  around  Rosedale  Nurseries, 
Taylor's  establishment,  looking  something  of  a  mis- 
match— the  famed  landscape  designer  extraordinari- 
ly tall  and  the  nurseryman  an  elfin  five  foot  eight. 
Appearances  aside,  however,  the  two  were  a  perfect 
pair,  sharing  a  seemingly  boundless  passion  for  trees. 
1 1  then,  some  twenty  years  ago,  Rosedale  was  anach- 
ronistic for  specializing  in  trees  and  shrubs  when  gar- 
den centers  across  the  country  seemed  to  be  swamped 

Powers  Taylor,  above,  transplants  birches.  Left: 
A  balled  tree  in  a  planting  hole  waits  for  soil  to  be  filled  in. 
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A  NURSERYMAN'S 
TOP  TREES 

Powers  Taylor  offers  a  list  of  fa- 
vorites with  multiseasonal  ap- 
peal and  a  range  of  sizes. 

LARGE-SCALE  TREES 

Sugar  maple,  Acer  saccharum:  One 
of  the  greatest  natives,  with  full 
branching  and  rich  fall  color.  Good 
cultivars  for  a  broad  round  shape 
are  'Green  Mountain'  and  'Bon- 
fire'; both  mature  to  60-80  feet. 

Pin  oak,  Quercus  palustris:  Conical 
form;  at  its  best  as  a  mature  tree 
when  droopy  low  branches  are 
pruned  off,  leaving  a  high  canopy. 

Thornless  honey  locust,  Gleditsia 
triacanthos:  An  open  branching 
character  and  tiny  leaves  give  light, 
airy  shade.  I  like  'Imperial'  and 
'Skyline'  cultivars;  50-70  feet. 

European  beech,  Fagus  sylvatica: 
Some  are  purple,  some  coppery  in 
new  leaf — I  lean  toward  the  green- 
leaved  varieties.  The  fern-leaf 
beech  makes  a  wonderful  broad 
low-branched  specimen. 

Japanese  zelkova,  Zelkova  serrata: 
Zelkovas  are  related  to  elm,  and 
they  are  similar  in  form,  especially 
'Green  Vase',  which  has  a  graceful 
vaselike  shape;  40-60  feet.  The 
bark  exfoliates  some,  giving  it  a 
camouflage  pattern.  Green  sum- 
mer foliage  goes  orange  in  the  fall. 

Katsura  tree,  Cercidiphyllum  japoni- 
cum:  A  young  katsura  tree  may  be 
shaped  like  a  Lombardy  poplar, 
but  an  old  specimen  can  be  almost 
as  broad  as  it  is  high.  The  leaf  is 
heart-shaped  with  a  slightly  pink 
stem.  It  has  a  bluish  tone  in  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall  turns  yellow 
and  yellow  orange. 

LARGE-SCALE 
FLOWERING  TREES 

American  yellowwood,  Cladrastis 
lutea:  White  flowers  appear  as  it 
gets  older.  It  has  smooth  gray  bark 
and  a  compound  leaf  that  turns 
butter  yellow  in  the  fall.  Often  low- 
branched  and  chunky. 

Horse  chestnut,  Aesculus  hippocas- 
tanum:  There  are  white-,  red-,  and 
pink-flowered  forms.  The  large 
palmate  leaves  turn  yellow  in  the 
fall,  when  the  tree  bears  pretty  ma- 
hogany-colored horse  chestnuts 
with  prickly  hulls. 

Japanese  pagoda  tree,  Sophora  ja- 
ponica:  White  flowers  in  frothy 
clusters  in  July,  when  few  other 
trees  are  in  bloom.  Tolerates  city 
conditions.  'Regent'  is  reliable. 
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GARDENING 


Taylor 

transplants 

Brobdingnagian 

trees  as 

spontaneously 

as  most  of 

us  move 

perennials 


by  a  tide  of  flowering  annuals  and  perennials,  now  die 
nursery  is  inecca  to  a  growing  number  of  gardeners. 
Trees  are  a  hot  item  everywhere,  and  while  the  na- 
tion's horticultural  psyche  may  not  be  ready  to  cast 
aside  flowers  and  shrubs  to  make  way  for  great  sylvan 
parks  a  la  Capability  Brown,  we  are  learning  that  trees 
give  a  garden  definition  and  structure.  As  architecture 
serves  a  decorator,  a  tree  serves  a  gardener,  providing 
a  reference  point  for  both  scale  and  style.  A  large 
gnarled  oak  demands  a  different  garden  from  the  sort 
a  prim  cone-shaped  Gallery  pear  might  call  for.  And 
the  vagaries  of  wind  and  weather  carve  each  tree  into 
an  individual  so  that  while  one  pale  blue  delphinium 
looks  pretty  much  like  the  next,  trees  have  distinct  per- 
sonalities. This  is  what  gets  tree  buyers  like  Russell 
Page  into  a  car  rather  than  on  the  telephone. 

In  Powers  Taylor  anybody  seeking  a  tree  has  the 
perfect  accomplice — someone  whose  first  toddling 
steps  were  probably  taken  from  one  burlap-wrapped 
root  ball  to  the  next,  in  what  was  then  his  father's  nurs- 
ery. No  matter  what  the  landscape  architect's  vision  re- 
quires, Taylor  can  supply  encyclopedic  knowledge 
about  form,  size,  leaf  color,  branching  habit,  growth 
rate,  disease  resistance,  and  so  on.  Having  provided 


WHEN  TO  MOVE  TREES 

Optimally,  you  move  a  deciduous  tree  after  it  drops  its  leaves  in  the  fall 
and  before  it  leafs  out  again  in  the  spring.  For  larger  trees,  Powers  Tay- 
lor notes,  waiting  until  the  ground  is  frozen  on  top  minimizes  damage 
to  turf.  Evergreens  can  generally  be  moved  on  the  same  schedule  as  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  broad-leaved  evergreens  such  as  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  can  be  moved  almost  anytime  except  when  they  have  soft 
new  growth.  Some  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  birch,  cherry,  magnolia, 
and  dogwood  (both  kousa  and  florida  species),  whose  summer  growth 
tends  to  mature  later.  These  are  better  moved  in  the  spring.  In  Rose- 
dale  Nurseries'  growing  fields,  trees  are  root-pruned  fairly  regularly, 
but  a  tree  being  moved  from  a  nonnursery  setting  would  ideally  be 
root-pruned  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  before  being  dug  up. 

Of  course,  few  people  come  to  the  nursery  and  say,  "I'll  need  a  forty- 
foot  sugar  maple  in  a  year  or  two."  Hence  Taylor  sometimes  stretches 
his  own  rule,  digging  up  trees  that  can't  possibly 
have  ever  been  root-pruned  and  casting  a  slightly 
blind  eye  on  the  calendar.  But  the  largest  cause  of 
failure  is  overwatering — due  either  to  enthusiasm 
with  a  soaker  hose  or  to  poor  drainage.  Both  can  be 
checked  for  with  a  soil-sampling  tube  that  Taylor 
readily  hands  out.  These  little  devices  pull  up  a  core 
of  soil  eighteen  inches  deep,  enough  to  tell  whether 
what's  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  belies  what  is  be- 
neath. If  drainage  is  the  problem,  Taylor  can,  and 
often  does,  install  drains,  from  very  simple  pipes  to 
elaborate  subterranean  reservoirs  with  electric 
pumping  systems.  Worth  it,  he  says,  when  you  con- 
sider the  investment  you  could  be  rescuing.         MF 


SMALLER  TREES 

Himalayan  birch,  Betula  jacque- 
montii:  Brightest  white  bark,  bright 
green  leaf,  neat  oval  form.  It  devel 
ops  papery  bark  much  earlier  than 
other  birches.  Will  grow  to  a  height 
of  about  25-30  feet. 

Japanese  maple,  Acer  japonicum 
and  A.  palmatum:  People  think  im- 
mediately of  the  purple  ones,  but 
I'm  more  fond  of  the  green-leaved 
varieties,  which  have  more  bril- 
liant fall  color.  Especially  attractive 
grown  in  a  clump  or  grove. 

SMALLER 
FLOWERING  TREES 

Callery  pear,  Pyrus  calleryana:  Lit- 
tle troubled  by  soot  and  city  condi- 
tions, this  pear  can  handle  less  than 
ideal  drainage,  which  means  it's 
used  a  lot,  maybe  overused.  'Brad- 
ford' tends  to  have  weak  crotch  an- 
gles. Preferable  cultivars  are 
'Cleveland  Select',  'Aristocrat',  and 
'Redspire'.  Delicate  white  flowers. 

Serviceberry,  Ameianchier  laevis 
and  A.  x  grandijlora:  Also  called 
sarviceberry,  shad,  or  shadbush,  it 
has  flowers  in  airy  clusters  early  in 
spring.  Tolerates  some  shade,  so  it 
is  a  good  understory  tree. 

Japanese  stewartia,  Stewartia  pseu- 
docamellia:  The  showy  midsummer 
flowers  look  like  camellias — white 
with  yellow  orange  centers.  Won- 
derful red  orange  fall  foliage. 

Sourwood,  Oxydendrum  arboreum: 
In  summer  the  sorrel  tree,  as  it  is 
also  known,  has  white  panicles 
reminiscent  of  andromeda.  Fall  fo- 
liage is  red,  red  yellow,  orange,  and 
purple — all  at  once.  Decorative 
seed  capsules  stay  on  all  winter. 

Kousa  dogwood,  Cornus  kousa:  Ju- 
dicious pruning  helps  you  see  the 
attractive  branches,  mottled  gray 
green  and  brown.  Flowers  from 
June  until  mid  July,  followed  by 
red  fruits,  the  size  of  a  sweet  cherry. 
Fall  foliage  is  red  or  orange. 

Washington  Hawthorn,  Crataegus 
phaenopyrum:  Single  or  multi- 
stemmed,  with  long  stiff  spines:  if 
you  make  a  hedge  of  it,  nothing  will 
get  through.  The  tree  can  be  25—30 
feet  tall  and  just  as  wide.  Greenish 
gray  bark,  small  white  flowers  in 
late  spring,  brick-red  berries  in  ear- 
ly autumn,  and  red  fall  foliage. 

Yulan  magnolia,  Magnolia  hepta- 
peta:  A  white  saucer  magnolia  with 
a  creamy  flower  and  a  large  leaf. 
Light  gray  bark,  a  strong  branching 
habit,  and  fuzzy  buds  all  give  the 
tree  interest  in  winter.  PT 
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GARDENING 


Americans  are 

learning  that  trees 

give  a  garden 

definition 


the  knowledge,  Taylor  can  then,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
supplv  the  tree — not  just  a  tree  of  the  right  variety  but 
the  right  individual  specimen  for  the  site.  "Some  peo- 
ple look  down  their  noses  at  trees  that  aren't  exotic 
enough,"  he  says,  "but  I  think  you  have  to  see  each  tree 
as  an  individual.  A  handsome  specimen  of  an  ordinal  5 
variety  may  grow  more  readily  than  something  rare, 
and  so  serve  a  certain  landscape  exceedingly  well."  For 
a  designer  such  as  Page,  who  wrote,  "To  plant  trees  is 
■  to  give  body  and  life  to  one's  dreams  of  a  better  world," 
Taylor  was  the  quintessential  resource. 

As  the  two  men  finished  their  tour  of  Rosedale's 
growing  fields,  it  became  obvious  that  the  yellowwood 
Page  really  needed  at  the  Frick  was  the  one  growing  in 
Taylor's  own  garden.  And  so,  one  December  dav.  that 
tree  plus  a  twenty-five-foot  dawn  redwood  and  a  Japa- 
nese pagoda  tree  of  nearly  equal  stature  found  them- 
selves on  flatbed  trucks  headed  for  Fifth  Avenue.  If 
denuding  his  own  backyard  saddened  Tavlor.  he 
keeps  it  to  himself.  "The  vellowwood  was  overpower- 
ing the  spot  where  I  had  it,"  he  recalls,  and  adds.  "My 
family  is  pretty  used  to  things  disappearing."  This  has 
to  be  true,  for  Taylor  moves  Brobdingnagian  trees 
from  place  to  place  with  the  same  sort  of  spontaneity 
most  of  us  applv  to  clumps  of  perennials.  Recently,  he 
was  preparing  to  transplant  a  thirtv-five-foot-tall.  two- 
foot-diameter  purple  beech;  to  disinter  a  thirtv-foot- 
tall  catalpa  in  upstate  New  York  and  cart  it  down  the 
highway  to  its  new  home  in  Connecticut:  and  to  relo- 
cate part  of  a  mature  citrus  grove  for  a  client  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Taylor  once  toyed  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  en- 
gineer, and  the  thought  of  moving  trees  into  and  out 
of  seemingly  impossible  spots  is  sure  to  put  a  smile  on 
his  face.  I  had  imagined  that  the  formula  would  be 
mathematical:  the  taller  the  tree,  the  taller  the  crane, 
the  bigger  the  backhoe,  and  the  longer  the  flatbed 
truck.  Hardly-  The  day  I  watched  one  of  his  crews 
move  a  twenty-five-foot-tall  pin  oak  weighing  five 
tons,  the  most  muscular  piece  of  machinery  to  be  seen 
was  a  flatbed  truck  equipped  with  a  capstan  winch. 
Apart  from  that  there  were  six  men  with  shovels.  The 
tree  was  lashed  to  a  wooden  platform  and  slid  off  the 
truck  down  to  its  new  home  along  wooden  ramps,  glid- 
ing atop  steel  pipes  that  served  as  rollers.  The  winch, 
tailed  by  a  single  man,  served  merely  as  a  brake. 

With  precise  positioning  of  winches,  ramps,  and 
rollers,  Taylor  can  nurse  his  leviathan  charges  up 
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shelf  window  for  your  one-of-a-kind  needs.  Just  tell  us 
what  you  want,  and  we'll  cook  something  up  for  you. 

For  a  free  copy  of  our  96-page  catalog  featur- 
ing the  entire  line  of  made-to-order  Marvin  windows 
and  doors,  mail  the  coupon  or  call  1-800-346-5128. 
In  Canada.  1-800-263-6161. 


Send  to:  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763. 

3759303A 


MARVIN  WINDOWS 
ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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We  almost  hate  to  part  with  it. 
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HARDEN 

The  Full  Bonnet  Secretary.  Crafted  in  cherry  by  the  hands  of  Harden.  For  a  32  page, 
illustrated  catalog,  send  $2  to  Harden  Furniture,  McConnellsville,  New  York  13401. 
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slopes,  over  walls,  and  around  corners.  Astonishingly, 
the  tree  is  plucked  from  its  original  site,  loaded  onto  a 
truck,  and  finally  slipped  into  its  new  home,  neat  as  a 
pin,  without  once  being  lifted.  The  entire  operation 
follows  .1  calm,  preindustrial  rhythm:  as  rollers  are 
fanned  out  beneath  the  tree  to  coax  it  into  a  turn,  you 
see  dial  here  haste  will  very  definitely  make  waste.  Af- 
ter all,  should  the  crew  happen  to  have  dug  too  deep  a 
hole,  they  can't  easily  lift  up  several  tons  of  tree  and 
kick  in  a  little  more  dirt. 

By  amending  the  work  force  with  a  leased  truck  de- 
signed for  transporting  bulldozers,  Rosedale  Nurser- 
ies (  an  move  a  tree  with  a  root  hall  twenty  feet  or  more 
in  diameter — the  maximum  being  the  result  not  so 
much  of  staff  or  equipment  limit.it  ions  as  those  of  the 
highway  authorities.  At  twenty  feet,  Taylor  points  out, 
you  are  taking  up  the  width  of  a  two-lane  road.  You 
need  special  permits  and  a  police  escort,  and  because 
you  force  everyone  in  your  path  off  onto  the  shoulder, 
"you'd  better  be  done  before  rush  hour." 

As  this  particular  day's  tree  was  being  positioned  for 
its  final  slide,  a  rope  snapped,  with  a  pop  that  would 
have  been  alarming  even  had  I  not  known  it  might  sig- 
nify five  tons  of  dirt,  lumber,  and  steel  pipe  out  of  con- 
trol. Taylor  vanished  wordlessly  from  the  hillside 
where  we  were  watching  and  reappeared,  spritelike, 
next  to  his  foreman,  in  the  only  rapid  move  1  saw  him 
make  all  day.  He  helped  rig  a  stouter  rope,  and  the 


tree  went  into  the  hole  prepared  for  it  without  further 
incident.  Total  time  elapsed:  two  days. 

That  number  raises  the  question:  couldn't  bigger 
trucks,  cranes,  and  mechanical  diggers  do  this  much 
more  quickly?  The  thought  causes  Taylor  visible  dis- 
may— urgency  comes  to  haunt  him  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  is  a  demon  he  would  be  pleased  to  vanquish. 
Though  mechanical  diggers  excavate  swiftly  and 
deeply,  he  explains,  their  cut  is  rarely  broad  enough  to 
gather  a  large  tree's  useful  roots,  which  spread  about 
as  far  as  the  branch  tips.  When  his  crews  hand-dig, 
they  leave  a  wide  span  of  roots  intact,  dropping  them 
down  over  the  lower  root  ball  like  a  skirt  and  lacing  it 
all  up  in  burlap  as  tidily  as  a  baby's  bunting. 

Other  tailings  aside,  huge  machines  can  only  rarely 
get  where  Taylor  needs  them  to  go.  Worse  still,  they 
leave  unmistakable  scars.  As  he  speaks,  the  postplant- 
ing  cleanup  nears  completion  behind  him.  There  is 
scarcely  a  molecule  of  raw  earth  to  be  seen.  The  tree 
towers  splendidly  not  twenty  feet  from  the  house, 
neatly  mulched.  The  single  truck  that  was  used  never 
left  the  driveway — of  it  there  will  be  no  trace.  The 
ramp  that  carried  the  tree  over  some  150  feet  of  lawn 
has  left  wh.it  resembles  a  broad  footpath,  a  vaguely  de- 
pressed swath  of  crumpled  grass.  It  looks,  all  told,  as 
though  the  owners  had  just  hosted  a  large  garden  par- 
ty. (Rosedale  Nurseries,  Saw  Mill  River  Rd.,  Haw- 
thorne. NY  10532;  914-769-1300)  A 
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Discover  the  secret  gardens,  the  glorious 
houses  and  castles,  the  grand  homes  and  the  great 
traditions  that  give  Ireland  such  a  diverse  cultural 
heritage.  Experience  18th  century  hedonism  at 
the  Swiss  Cottage  Ornee.  Visit  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  gardens  at  Mount  Stewart  (created  by 
Lady  Londonderry).  And  discover  the  magnificent 
private  art  collection  at  Russborough  House. 

There  are  many  ways  to  enjoy  Ireland's  rich 
cultural  heritage.  Select  from  a  variety  of 
organized  tours  of  the  great  houses,  castles,  and 
gardens  and  meet  the  owners  of  these  private 
homes.  Or  simply  include  cultural  excursions  as 
you  create  your  own  itinerary 


For  further  information  on  Ireland's  Cultural 
Heritage  plus  details  on  unique  tours  of  the 
Grand  Houses  and  Gardens  call  1  -800-SHAMROCK 
ext.  HG  or  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  to: 


IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD ■  P.O  Box  7728 ■  Woodside,  NY 
Name 


Address. 


Zip. 


.Telephone. 
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Material  Girl 

Fabric  patterns  provide 
the  big  picture  for 
Para  Wegman's  quilts 
By  Amy  Katzexberg 


>  '  N«  \ 


When  Pam  Wegman.  right,  spreads 
out  lengths  of  cotton  on  the  cutting 
board  in  her  dining  room  cum  studio, 
she  says,  "it's  as  if  the  fabric  takes 
control  of  the  quilt."  Her  work  ranges 
from  the  symmetrical  piecework  of  th 
Maine  and  Cowboys  quilts,  top  and 
above,  to  the  appliques  on  what  she 
loosely  calls  the  Floral  Thing,  below 


Quilt  designer  Pam  Wegman  is  a  fabric 
junkie.  Always  on  the  prowl  for  a  fanciful 
pattern,  she  hunts  down  the  most  talk- 
ative <>f  textiles.  Then  with  the  keen  eye 
she  shares  with  her  big  brother,  photog- 
rapher William  Wegman,  she  brings  it  all  together, 
taking  her  cue  from  the  stories  in  the  weave. 

A  late  bloomer,  Wegman  discovered  at  fortv-one 
that  she  had  a  knack  for  making  quilts.  She  left  the  sta- 
bility of  a  nine-to-five  job  in  a  dentist's  office  and  trad- 
ed in  her  dining  room  table  for  a  cutting  board.  Two 
vears  later,  with  more  than  a  dozen  quilts  under  her 
belt,  she  has  settled  into  a  routine.  Tucked  away  in 
western  Maine,  she  immerses  herself  in  work  and  soli- 
tude during  the  long  winters.  She  gives  herself  a  two- 
hour  lunch  break — long  enough  for  a  brisk  cross- 
country ski — and  moonlights  as  caretaker  of  Bill's 
neighboring  compound,  baby-sitting  on  occasion  for 
his  much  photographed  Weimaraners. 

Decked  out  in  a  well-worn  T-shirt  and  jeans,  Weg- 
man lavs  out  her  cotton  prints,  then  works  out  her  de- 
sign on  graph  paper.  Unlike 
traditional  quilters,  Wegman 
structures  her  quilts  around  the 
imagery  of  her  fabric:  fishing 
flies  frame  an  array  of  flora  and 
auna.  Indian  motifs  offset  buck- 
ing broncos.  "I  really  don't  know 
what  will  happen  until  I  look  at 
1  of  the  pieces,"  she  explains, 
"and  then  it's  as  if  the  fabric  takes 
control  of  the  quilt."  After  some 
eighty  hours  of  snipping  and  cut- 
ting, pinning  and  repinning, 
each  quilt,  filled  with  cotton  bat- 
ting, is  machine  sewn  and  hand- 
tied — definitely  a  labor  of  love. 
The  result  is  an  intricate  work  of 
art.  "And  the  bonus,"  says  Weg- 
man. "is  that  thevjust  might  keep 
you  warm,  too."  (Pam  Wegman, 
v.    Box  655.  Rangelev.  ME 
1970;  207-864-5971 
^     by  appt.)  A 
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LlVinC)  /VrranCJGiTieiltS   At  home  or  in  her  restaurants, 
Nicola  Kotsoni  creates  gardens  of  earthly  delight  By  Dana  Cowin 


I  take  any  opportunity  I  can  get  to  go  to  II  Cantin- 
ori  in  the  Village.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  New  York 
restaurants  that  was  hot  when  it  opened  in  1983 
and  still  is.  Locals  like  Richard  Gere  and  Cindy 
Crawford  frequently  drift  in,  along  with  other  bold 
print  names  such  as  Paloma  Picasso  and  Fran 
Lebowitz,  all  of  whom  take  seats  in  the  see-and-be- 
seen  front  room.  But  I  don't  go  to  II  Cantinori  for  the 
people  particularly.  I  go  there  for  the  ungimmicky 
Tuscan  food.  So  I  don't  mind  when  I  am  ushered  to 
the  nearly  celebrity-free  exposed-brick  back  room  and 
offered  a  table  tucked  behind  the  desserts  and  an 
enormous  arrangement  of  amaryllis,  French  tulips, 
and  quince  branches.  As  it  turns  out,  sitting  near  an  ar- 
rangement at  II  Cantinori  is  like  sitting  near  a  movie 
star.  Fellow  diners  stop  and  stare. 

The  attention-getting  bouquets,  one  of  II  Cantin- 
ori's  trademarks,  are  the  handiwork  of  the  well- 
dressed  woman  surveying  the  scene,  thirty-eight-year- 
old  Nicola  Kotsoni,  who  is  a  part  owner  of  the  place. 
Kotsoni's  arrangements  are  like  gardens  in  a  vase.  Big 
barely-budding  branches  often  loom  at  the  back  like 
sin nbs,  lush  blooms  burst  from  the  middle,  and  drip- 
ping ivy  or  tiny  berries  burble  around  the  lip  of  the 
vase  like  ground  cover.  Her  unexpected  combinations 


also  mix  outdoor  plants  such  as  rhododendrons  and 
crab  apples  with  delicate  off-season  flowers  like  hot- 
house Dutch  lilacs  and  white  roses. 

Born  in  England  to  Creek  parents,  Kotsoni  pursued 
a  career  as  a  ballet  dancer  in  the  early  1970s  before 
making  her  first  foray  into  the  restaurant  business. 
Her  instincts  dictated  real  food  for  real  people — a  com- 
bination that  has  paid  off.  In  addition  to  II  Cantinori, 
Kotsoni  and  her  partner  Steve  Tzolis  own  two  other 
wildly  successful  places:  Periyali,  which  some  consider 
the  only  good  Creek  restaurant  in  New  York,  and  Au- 
reole, which  the  Zagat  restaurant  guide  reports  "in- 
spires paroxysms  of  praise.  .  .heaven  should  be  this 
good."  Kotsoni  visits  all  three  restaurants  at  lunch  and 
dinner,  concerning  herself  with 
everything  from  the  staff  to  the 
menu,  the  presentation,  and, 
of  course,  the  flowers. 

I  didn't  realize  how  much 

Restaurateur  Nicola  Kotsoni  at  home, 
above  right,  in  a  1920s  Fortuny  gown. 
Above  left:  One  of  Kotsoni's  famed 
floral  arrangements  fills  the  window 
in  her  tiny  lace-draped  bedroom. 
Left:  A  silver  trumpet  vase  overflows 
with  tulips,  roses,  and  viburnum. 
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NINA  RICCI 

PARIS 


L'Air  du  Temps 


For  information,  call  1-800-525-NINA. 

Bloomingdale's  •  Burdines  •  The  Bon  Marche 
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Kotsoni's  bouquet! 
of  branches,  berriei 
and  flowers  are  lik< 
gardens  in  a  vase 


Kotsoni's  dining  room,  above,  is  a  study  in  1 8th-century  finery.  Above  right: 
Wearing  vintage  Chanel,  she  gathers  her  materials  at  Manhattan's  flower  market. 


these  restaurants  reflected  Kotsoni's  own  personality 
until  I  visited  her  small  Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  The 
famed  floral  arrangements,  which  prompted  the  offer 
of  a  book  contract,  are  even  more  dramatic  at  home 
where  the  space  is  smaller,  the  palette  deeper,  and  the 
scent  stronger.  (At  the  dimly  lit  restaurants  Kotsoni 
prefers  soft  colors  and  makes  sure  nothing  interferes 
with  the  aroma  of  the  food.)  In  her  tiny  lace-draped 
bedroom  the  window  is  completely  filled  with  a  monu- 
mental bouquet  of  hydrangeas,  roses,  and  rhododen- 
dron foliage.  The  living  room  is  dominated  by  two 
arrangements.  One  rests  in  front  of  an  expansive  win- 
dow overlooking  her  white  brick  terrace,  the  other 
surrounds  a  seventeenth-century  tapestry  fragment. 
After  years  of  looking  for  the  perfect  frame,  she  gave 
up  and  wired  dried  hydrangeas,  wheat,  peonies, 
mushrooms,  and  cockscombs  to  a  wooden  stretcher. 
"Finally,"  says  Kotsoni,  "after  five  months,  the  colors 
are  fading  perfectly." 

The  parallels  between  Kotsoni's  public  and  private 
lives  don't  stop  with  her  flowers.  The  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  provincial  furniture  in  her  apartment 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  many  of  the  pieces  at 
Periyali,  which  isn't  surprising  since  much  of  the  res- 
taurant's furniture  was  once  her  own.  In  1987  the  per- 
fect spot  for  the  perfect  home-style  Greek  restaurant 
presented  itself  at  a  point  when  Kotsoni  and  Tzolis 
had  already  committed  their  resources  to  transform- 
ing a  dingy  brownstone  into  Aureole.  Not  ones  to  pass 
up  an  opportunity,  they  took  the  space  for  Periyali  and 
Kotsoni  did  a  bit  of  creative  recycling.  Her  dressing  ta- 
ble became  the  maitre  d's  desk,  her  dining  table  be- 
came the  dessert  buffet,  her  winepress  became  a  plant 
stand,  her  collection  of  antique  Greek  cooking  utensils 


became  wall  decoration,  and  she  sewed  the  curtains] 
and  blue  and  white  cushions  herself. 

Kotsoni's  impeccable  work  clothes  by  hip  designers) 
such  as  Jean-Paul  Gaultier,  Romeo  Gigli,  and  Bagley 
Mishka  declare  her  passion  for  fashion.  She  came  into 
her  own,  style-wise,  when  she  was  a  teenager  in  Lon- 
don wearing  Ghanel  and  Fortuny  creations  that  she 
picked  out  at  flea  markets.  She  still  collects  classic  cou-' 
ture  as  well  as  Japanese  kimonos,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  she  tosses  over  daybeds  as  an  easy  alternative  to 
reupholstering.  Kotsoni's  inventiveness  distinguishes 
her  from  head  to  toe,  and  from  work  to  home.  A 


A  1 7th-century  tapestry  fragment  in  her 
living  room  is  framed  with  her  dried  flowers. 
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Less  is  Moorish 

Minimalist  chic  meets 

Moroccan  craft  in 

Med  Hajlani  9s  furniture 

By  Charla  Carter 


W 


Paris  via  Marrakesh. 
Below  right:  Med 
Hajlani  with  his  chairs 
of  iron  and  rope.  Left: 
Hajlani's  iron  candle- 
holder  with  fossil 
stone.  Below  left:  His 
cabinet  of  tinted  pine 
and  his  calligraphic 
wool  rug.  Details 
see  Resources. 


From  lengths  of  iron  and  hemp,  from  slabs  of 
pale  lemon  tree  wood  and  agate  as  translu- 
cent asjevvels,  Med  Hajlani  fashions  furniture| 
that  is  distinctly,  magically  Moroccan  in  fla- 
vor. "But  not  primitive,"  the  designer  cautions,  addingl 
with  a  toss  of  his  head,  "Anyway,  I  don't  like  labels." 

Indeed  he  won't  let  you  pin  one  on  him.  Born  in  Ca- 
sablanca and  a  resident  of  France  since  1976,  thirty- 
five-\  ear-old  Hajlani  likes  to  think  of  himself  asl 
"international."  He  holds  degrees  in  medical  engi- 
neering and  political  science;  his  earliest  career  ambi- 
tion was  to  work  at  NASA.  One  day  eight  years  ago, 
after  four  years  as  an  engineer  in  a  nuclear  physics  lab- 
oratory, Hajlani  bought  a  box  of  paints  at  a  Paris  flea  I 
market  and  began  dabbling  with  boldly  drawn  profiles 
whose  pouting  lips  and  long  necks  looked  vaguely  Af- 
rican. Bv  year's  end  he  had  had  three  art  shows  and 
had  moved  on  to  molding  small  quirky  figures  from 
wood  paste  embellished  with  glossy  primary  colors. 
When  Paris  fashion  figures  like  Claude  Montana  and 
Alain  Mikli  bought  Hajlani's  objets  fetiches,  the  artist 
began  to  think  that  there  was  life  beyond  the  lab. 

Four  years  ago  Hajlani  turned  his  hand  to  furniture 
design.  At  first  his  aim  was  to  do  "something  natural" 
with  metal.  Wrought-iron  tables  and  chairs  that  he  sol- 
dered in  his  Paris  atelier  emerged  as  a  cross  between 
Arab  calligraphy  and  cartoon:  table  legs  and  chair- 
backs  were  ink-black  squiggles,  with  the  occasional 
full-lipped  profile  "drawn"  in  wrought  iron. 

For  his  second  collection,  cow  horn,  volcanic  stone, 
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THE  AIR  BAG  ISSUE. 
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EAGLE  VISION.  NOT  INTENDED 
FOR  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 
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Cedar  armoire  with  lemon  wood  and  bone. 


moth-eaten  walnut,  and  bleached 
animal  skulls  were  turned  over  to  fif- 
teen Marrakesh  workmen,  who  la- 
bored for  up  to  two  months  on  a 
single  piece  and  in  whose  hands 
these  "rough  things  became  luxuri- 
ous." The  collection,  called  "Curves 
and  Materials,"  includes  a  handwo- 
ven  chrome-yellow  wool  rug  deco- 
rated with  rows  of  stylized  Arab 
calligraphy  and  a  gazelle  horn 
formed  from  slivers  of  painted  and 
silver-plated  iron  studded  with  slices 
of  fossil  stone,  which  bears  a  candle 
aloit  in  the  most  poetic  of  candle- 
holders.  The  backs  of  a  group  of 
wrought-iron  chairs,  no  two  alike, 
are  made  of  the  same  hemp  rope — 
dyed  teal,  yellow,  and  berry  red — as 
baskets  found  in  the  souk  of  Marra- 
kesh. And  one  wrought-iron  lamp, 
in  a  nod  to  North  Africa,  has  a. shield- 
like shade  fashioned  from  the  taut 
yellowed  skin  of  a  goat's  bladder. 

Hajlani's  exquisitely  crafted  furni- 
ture treads  that  narrow  line  between 
art  and  function.  Essentially  one  of  a 
kind  and  made  to  order,  it  is  shown 


Hajlani  set  out 

to  work  for  NASA 

now  he  prefers 

blacksmithing 

in  galleries  in  Paris  and  London; 
latest  collection,  which  he  cal 
"Forms  and  Air,"  was  unveiled  in  D 
cember  in  Marrakesh  in  the  royal  P 
lais  Baya,  also  a  Moroccan  sta 
museum.  Bta  Hajlani,  ever  the  scie 
tist,  insists  that  his  art  is  function. 
too.  He  urges  visitors  to  try  out 
hemp-backed  chairs,  and  there  a 
piles  of  neatly  folded  sweaters  on  tl 
cedar  shelves  of  his  Father  and  So 
armoire.  Giving  a  sturdy  tap  to  il 
Chest  of  Drawers  for  Rare  Objec 
(which,  it  must  be  said,  looks  disco 
certingly  like  a  missile,  though 
could  also  be  construed  as  a  min 
ret),  he  concludes  in  his  soft  Arabi 
accented  French:  "It's  great  to  b 
creative,  but  you  have  to  think  of  tl 
practical  side,  too."  A 


We're  Letting  Nature 
Take  Its  Course  At  Haig  Point. 


Haig  Point  (in  Daufuskie  Island  is  a  place  of  tidal  marshlands,  pris- 
tine heaches,  serene  lagoons  and  majestic  forests.  All  carefully 
managed  in  natural  harmony  by  International  Paper  Realty 
Corporation  of  South  Carolina. 

Here,  nature — with  a  little  help  from  master  designer  Rees  Jones — 
shaped  a  glorious  29-hole  golf  course  ranked  in  the  top  third  of 
"America's  100  Greatest  Courses"  by  Golf  Digest.  And  rated  a  pure  joy- 
by  our  members  and  their  guests. 

Just  a  relaxing  ferry  ride  from  Hilton  Head  Island,  Haig  Point  is  a 
natural  sanctuary  free  of  cars  and  crowds.  Come  live  among  live  oak 
and  flowering  magnolia.  Play  golf  or  tennis  and  dine  at  the  Club. 
Travel  tree-shaded  lanes  by  electric  can  or  horse-drawn  carriage.  And 
return  home  to  a  way  of  life  that  takes  the  best  of  the  past.  And  pre- 
serves it  for  the  future. 

For  A  Real  Fstate  Visit  Of  Haig  Point 
Call  1-800-992-3635  Today 

Fax(K0:J)<>86-:>713  * 

3  Days/2  Nights  For  Just  $399  Per  Couple 


HAIG  POINT 

MEON  DAUFUSKIE  INLAND 


"Offer  includes  a  nil  estate  inspection  tour  of  Haig  Point,  i-days/2-nights  accommodations,  daily  breakfast,  two  dinners,  one  round  of  golf  with  cart,  tennis,  carnage  ride,  tern  boat  transportation  berween  Haig  Point 
and  Hilton  Head,  applicable  taxes  and  tips  tor  two  Airfare  not  included.  Ohtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything.  No  federal  agency  has  judged  rhe  merits  or  value,  if  any. 
of  this  property.  Void  where  prohibited  hv  law  Plans  arc  subject  to  change  without  notice  Property  is  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission.  Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  rru 
its  or  valued  the  projeci  I  Ibtain  and  read  the  N  J  Public  ( Jffering  statement  before  signing  anything.  *85-15-H4NJREC.  Illinois  Registration  #IL  103-373-01-00.  IL  App.  ^IL-92-15.  1992  International  Paper  Realty 
Corporation  of  South  Carolina,  f  raigf    I  istergard,  Broktr-in-Charge. 
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•CARPET&HOME* 

Antiques  &  Fine  Furniture  ■  Design  Rugs  ■  Bed,   Bath  &  Linen  ■  Fine  Handmade  Rugs  &  Orientals  ■  Gifts  &  Accessor.es 
S**  RrnaJwav  afr  F.^t   IQth   Street  ■   Manhattan  •  212  473  3000 


NEW  YORK'S 
FAVORITE 

FiANIIURE  STORE 

ISN'T  IN 


NEW  YORK. 


We 


•&h 


RICHELIEU  COLLECTION 


1  IFS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Twenty  minutes  west  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge 

in  Paterson,  to  be  exact  For  more  than  sixty  years, 

Bograd's  (the  furniture  store)  has  furnished  thousands 

of  homes  in  the  New  York  metro  area.  From  brownstones 

in  Brooklyn,  to  penthouses  on  the  upper  East  Side, 

to  mansions  in  Montclair,  homeowners  with  an  eye 

on  ultimate  quality  have  been  coming  to  Bograd's  because 

they  know  they'll  find  the  best  furniture  made,  at  the  best 

possible  price.  Select  from  Henredon,  Stickley,  Kindel, 

Century,  Southwood,  Hickory  Chair  and  over  100  more 

of  the  world's  best  manufacturers.  Bograd's  has  them  all 

at  unsurpassed  values.  Call  collect  for  directions 

and  store  hours,  201/278-4242. 
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N  ROSSELL.  FURNITURE  AND  ACCESSOR.ES^^^^E  AT  QUADRILLE 
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The 


IB 


•our  Post  Bed  86H,  All  sizes  available 


Lacquer  Coffee  Table  40L  x  24W  x  24H 


vllERMANN  WEEKS 

URNITURE        AND        DECORATIONS 

ATLANTA-AINSWORTH-NOAH  •  BOSTON-SHECTER-MARTIN  •  CHICAGO-  KIRK-BRUMMEL  •  DALLAS/HOUSTON -BOYD  LEVINSON  •  DANIA-BILL  NESSEN  • 
DENVER -EGG  &  DART  •  LAGUNA  NIGUEL/SAN  FRANCISCO -SHEARS  &  WINDOW  •  LOS  ANGELES -A.  RUDIN  DESIGNS  •  NEW  YORK -JOHN  ROSSELLI  • 
NEW  YORK  -  TREILLAGE  •  PHOENIX  -  McNAMARA  &  HARRIS  •  TROY  -  CAMPBELL-LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  J.  LAMBETH  •  TORONTO  -  DIANE  WATTS 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  CATALOG.  SEND  S35  TO  NIERMANN  WEEKS.  P.O.  BOX  6671,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD  21401.  OR  VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOMS  TO  THE  TRADE 


Chandelier  32Dia.  x43H 


Frascati  Console  66Lx16Dx31H 


Russian  Chair  19Wx  17Dx34H 


%pom  with  a  View 


LUXURIOUS  LINENSwSURROUND  YOURSELF 

1600  Montana  Avenue,  Santa  Monica,  California  90403 
TEL  3  10  .  998  .  5858,     FAX  3  10  .  998  .  5855 
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Chicago 


Atlanta  Dania,  Florida  '      PhHaiielph.a  •         Ney^York  "«™Ern9<"d 

Bittermans         A^wort^Noah       Turner Greenberg        %  BobCoUin*^    ^^SSBSS^  SiS"«S? 

(312)644-4073  (404)231-8787  (305)925-8303  l*21*^*0  ^       <212|$$121  ,  ^2)  831"0528 
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The  Art  of  Mosaics. 


For  the  elegant  villas  of  ancient  civilizations, 
skilled  artisans  created  intricate  mosaics  from 
chips  of  marble,  glass  and  stone— cutting  and 
setting  each  piece  painstakingly  by  hand. 
Today,  we  have  recreated  this  art  form  in  our 
Italian  atelier,  where  craftsmen  assemble 
mosaics  from  these  same  materials,  setting 
them  onto  sheets  of  paper  mesh  for  easy 


COLLECTION 

230  PARK  AVENUE  SO.  /NEW  YORK,  NY  10003 
PHONE:  212-674-9700/ FAX:  212-674-8083 


Reinvented. 


SKIS    INTERNATIONAL 


installation  in  your  own  home. 
As  easy  to  work  with  as  ceramic  tile,  our 
pre-set  mosaics  offer  endless  design  options 
for  floors,  walls,  pools  or  decorative  trim. 
Or,  we  can  translate  any  design  you  provide- 
a  painting,  drawing  or  photograph.  Any 
mosaic  motif  is  possible— from  antiquity  to 
contemporary. 


WALKER 


Z  A  N  <i  E  t 


8901  BRADLEY  AVENUE /SUN  VALLEY,  CA  91352 
PHONE:  818-504-0235 /FAX:  818-504-2226 
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NEf  YORK       ATLANTA        MIAMI       LOS  ANGELES       SAN  FRANCISCO       CHICAGO      DENVER 

Tel:    212-226  4747    (NY) 
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THE  FARMHOUSE  COLLECTION5 

Unique  custom  handcrafted,  hand-finished 
furniture  and  architectural  elements. 


DESIGN  SHOWROOMS 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Dania  •  Denver  •  Los  Angeles  •  New  York 

San  Diego  •  San  Francisco  •  Sun  Valley  •  Troy  ■  Washington  DC. 

The  Farmhouse  Collection,  Inc.  •  Box  2770  •  Hailev.  ID  83333  •  208-788-3187 


J* Ct N_^\_A 


3 


5*1/ rn  ifur  e    4>y  ^forre/// 


89  Oak  Ridge  Lane 
Albertson,  NY  11507 
516.625.1875 


The  LUZZI  Collection  of  distinctive  seating 
and  tables  is  available  through  fine  designer 
showrooms  including  those  listed  below. 


-Pauline  Grace 
rd  Hughes  DANIA- Southard  Assoc.  LOS  ANGELES- Hudson  Rissman 
IA-  Rodal  Oesign  Collection  SAN  FRANCISCO- Jenn  Group 
Corporate  Office  /  Showroom:  LUZZI  UNLIMITED.  INC.  19  West  21st  Street.  NYC  10010  800.637.3892 
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Exclusively 


This  advertising  opportunity- 
features  the  best  in  fine 
furniture,  design,  art  and 
antiques.  Look  for  it  again  in  the 
May  issue  of  HG. 

Yours 

- 

For  further  information  on  this  special 
showcase,  please  contact: 

Karen  Niedzielski, 

Art  and  Antiques  Manager 

(212)  880-2527 


360  Madison  Avenue   New  York,  NY    10017 
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Manhattan  Cabinetry 
makes  the  most  of  your  space 


Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  At  Manhattan  Cabinetry  there  is  no  limit  to  our  creativity  and  expertise. 
{  M     I  A  T  T  A  M    ^  ^ew  fork's  leading  maker  of  custom  furniture  we  provide  quality  craftsmanship  using  the  finest  materials 

II*        I  w\  I     I  r\  m  i  ±1 ] r 1 j. l _j.   • : i o ] if: j. c :± u: a i n 


BINETR 


and  thousands  of  colors,  textures,  stains  and  washes.  Surround  yourself  in  custom  furniture,  cabinets  and  wall 
units  created  to  your  exact  specifications.  No  matter  what  your  space,  furnish  it  with  Manhattan  Cabinetry. 


m  Design  Furniture    CUSTOM  DESIGN  •  CUSTOM  CONSTRUCTION  •  CUSTOM  INSTALLATION  •  CUSTOM  SERVICE 
Call  today  for  a  free  brochure  and  the  location  of  the  showroom  nearest  you  1-800-Manhattan 


A.  Country  French  Chair  in  beechwood  with  pickled  finish  and  white 
fabric  seal.  Side  $129.  Arm  $159. 

C  Ballroom  Chair  in  gold,  white  or  black.  $89.  Chair  cushion  in 
white  and  gold  $19. 


B.  Louis  XVI  Style  Beechwood  Chair  in  pickled  finish  with  cane 
back  and  white  fabric  seat.  Side  $1 79.  Arm  $199. 

D.  Chinese  Chippendale  Chair  in  beechwood  with  cane  seat. 
infmishedSide.  $129.  Unfinished  Arm  $169.  Pecan  finish. 

Side  $179.  Arm  $229. 


For  National  Ordering  by  IPS  call:  1-800-433-4071 


*/ 


//  ] 


NEW  YORK 
138  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  NY   10001 
Telephone  212-255-0135 

Appointment  Recommended 
HOURS:    MON.-FRI.  9-5 


GIDON  BEN-DOR  1992 

48"x34"   OIL  &  WAX  ON  CANVAS 


Painted  Trunks  & 
Accessories 

Vintage  Luggage 

Pub  Signs 

Selected  Pine  Furniture 

Sailboat  Models 

Cricket,  Polo  etc. 

and  Lots  More. 


Appointment  Recommended 
HOURS:   MON.-FRI.  9-5 


PHILADELPHIA 

512  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA.  19147 

Telephone  215-629-1700 

FAX#  215-592-8441 


NEW  YORK 
138  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  NY   10001 
Telephone  212-255-0135 


When  your  Project  Demands  the  Exceptional 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  complex  of  warehouse/showrooms  and  discover  an  unequalled  eclectic  mix  of  furniture, 
lighting,  accessories,  antiques  and  more.  This  vast  mecca  of  treasures  is  manufactured  or  collected  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth  and  housed  here  in  the  USA.flron  and  Antler  Furniture  and  Lighting  catalogs  are  available 


A£m*M£fflXi 


5356  Riverton  Ave.  North  Hollywood,  CA  91601      PH  (8  18)  508-0993      FAX  (818)  508-117 
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*  PERFECT  BY  NATURE 


Perfect  by  Quality....  Perfect  as 
ranked  by  2000  European  kitchen 
dealers  in  a  comprehensive  survey 
where  our  cabinetry  was  ranked 
number  one  in  quality.  The  finest  of 
custom-built  cabinetry  handcrafted 
in  the  Black  ■  Forest  of  Germany 
using  the  latest  in  technology  in 
over  116  doorstyles  across  12  price 
groups.  Our  quality  speaks  foritself: 
from  our  patented  curved  drawers 
in  solid  beech,  to  our  concealed, 
self-closing  drawer  system.  Choose 
from  exquisite  finishes  such  as 
hand-brushed  Oak,  Spruce,  Pine, 
Alder,  Beech  or  Ash.  Real  Carrera 
marble  inlays,  high-gloss  lacquer, 
hand-polished  to  a  lusty  sheen  or 
durable  laminates  in  colors  too 
numerous  to  count. 

Perfect    by    Design...    Let    our 

highly  skilled  Studio  Becker  Kitch- 
I  ens  Designers  create  a  kitchen  that 
I   captures  your  wildest  imaginations 

with   a  perfect  balance  between 

form  and  function. 

Perfect  by  Nature...  Our  cabin- 
etry is  friendly  to  nature,  manufac- 
tured with  the  highest  environmen- 
tally-conscious standards  through 
the  use  of  bio-degradeable  pro- 
ducts where  possible,  right  down 
to  the  recyclable  packaging 
materials. 


BecKeiM% 

PERFECT  BY  NATURE  FROM 


Los  Angeles  (Beverly  Hills),  (310)  652-3472,  Studio  City  (Los  Angeles),  (818)  508-5362,  San  Diego,  (619)  297-4118, 
San  Francisco,  (415)  255-5996,  Honolulu,  (808)  536-7739 

To  receive  our  180  page  full  color  catalogue  send  $  14  to 
US  Headquarters:  SBK  Pacific,  Inc.,  1030  Marina  Village  Pkwy.,  Alameda  (San  Francisco  Bay  Area),  CA  94501 

Phone:  (510)  865-16  16  ■  Fax:  (510)  865-1148 
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Exclusive  U.S.  Distribution:  Roubini  Inc.  443  Park  Ave.  S.,  2nd  Floor.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 
or  through  your  interior  designer  or  architect  or  call  1-800-MISSONI. 
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GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 


Adelson  Galleries,  Inc. 

The  Mark  Hofel 

25  East  77th  Street,  3rd  Fl. 


American  Illustrators 
Gallery 

1  8  East  77th  Street 


Charles  Cowles  Gallery 

420  West  Broadway 


(212)439-6800 
Fax:439-6870 


(212)744-5190 
Fax:  744-01  28 


(212)925-3500 
Fax:925-3501 


American  Painting  -19th  &  20th  Century 
Turn  of  the  century  Danish  Painting 


"Illustrations  from  the  Golden  Age" 
Rockwell,  Parrish,  Wyeth,  Pyle,  Leyendecker, 
Christy  and  others. 


Caio  Fonseca-April 
Howard  Ben  Tre-May 


Crown  Point  Press 

568  Broadway 


(212)226-5476 

Fax:966-7042 


John  Cage  &  Tom  Marioni,  "Landscapes"  through  March  6 
Al  Held  Etchings-March  1 1  to  April  17,  1993 


Gagosian  Gallery 

980  Madison  Avenue 


(212)744-2313 
Fax:772-7962 


Ed  Ruscha:  Romance  with  Liquids,  Paintings,  1 966  - 1 969 
Catalogue  Available 


Galerie  Rienzo 

922  Madison  Avenue 
(73rd  &  74th  Streets) 


Peter  Joseph  Gallery 

745  Fifth  Avenue 


(212)288-2226 
Fax:  988-1539 


(212)751-5500 
Fax:  751-0213 


French  Impressionists  &  Modern  Masters 

Jean  Dufy-February  1993 

Bernard  Buffet:  April  15-May  15,  1993 


Rosanne  Somerson,  "Earthly  Delights"  through  February  27 
Garry  Knox  Bennett,  "In  Oakland,  GKB"  March  4-April  3 


Jane  Kahan  Gallery 

922  Madison  Avenue 
(at  73rd  St.) 


(212)  744-1490 
Fax:  744-1598 


Impressionist,  Modern  and  Contemporary  paintings, 
sculpture,  works  on  paper,  Picasso  ceramics 


Jean  Karajian  Gallery 

250  East  60th  Street 


Kurland  •  Zabar 

19  East  71  st  Street 
(at  Madison  Avenue) 


Maison  Gerard 

36  East  1 0th  Street 


(212)751-6728 
Fax:  751-4707 


(212)517-8576 


(212)674-7611 
Fax:475-6314 


French  Art  Deco 

Furniture,  Luminere  including  Daunt  and  R.  Lalique, 

Fer  Forge,  accessories 


"Christopher  Dresser:  The  Power  of  Design" 

April  28-May  29,  1993 

Benefit  Opening  for  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Library:  April  27 


Fine  French  Art  Deco  Furniture 
and  Ob  jets  d'Art 


Janet  Marqusee  Fine  Arts  (2  1  2)  744 -4070 
Mid-Sixties  off  Madison  Avenue  Fax:  879-85  14 
By  Appointment 


Louis  K.  Meisel  Gallery 

141  Prince  Street 


(212)677-1340 
Fax:533-7340 


American  Realism  and 
Modernism  1920s,  30s,  40s. 


Photorealism  Since  1980,  Harry  N.  Abrams,  1993 
368  pages,  1 120  illustrations,  prepub.  $100.00  ppd. 


Jill  Newhouse 

1  2  East  86th  Street 
By  Appointment 


(212)249-9216 
Fax:  734-4098 


Master  Drawings,  including  a  special  selection  of 
Japanese  19th  century  works. 


Works  On  Paper 

The  Armory 

Park  Avenue  &  67th  Street 


(212)777-5218 
Fax:477-6490 


Prints,  Posters, Watercolors,  Drawings,  Photographs, 
Architectural  and  Illustrated  books.  March  12-14 
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1   RUE   D  E   SEINE 
75006PARIS 
TEL   43   2  9   50   84 
FAX   43   29   90   73 


'The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet" 


An  Indian  Cotton  Dhurrie  of  subtle  palette  and  configuration  that  measures  12.1  x  9.  This  Early 

20th  Century  example  embodies  a  lightness  of  mood  with  a  flat  surface  often  desired  in  warmer  climates 

and  less  formal  settings.  Its  greatest  charm  lies  in  the  intricate  and  enticing  system  of  abrashes 

which  diaper  the  surface  of  the  piece. 

This  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

t^_>\  in  New  York 

IgSpM     at  15  East  57th  Street 
^SSi)  212-759-3715 

7*-- 

An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 
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A  wonderful  reason  to  go  to  bed. 


•-.• 


„-JL**>.**- 


The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
antique  resource  in  the  world. 


1  Art  Galleries.  Inc..  425  East  53rd  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022  (212)  758-1970 


CHELSEA 
TEXTILES 


LONDON 

39  Thurloe  Square  London  SW/ 
Tel:  071-584  1163 


!SR 


NEW  JERSEY 

539  Lenox  Avenue  Westfield  NJ  07090 

Tel:  (908)  233  5645 


We  invite  you 

to  visit  our 

new  street-level  gallery 

and  celebrate 

our  25th  anniversary 

with  us. 

Come  see 

one  of  the  most 

complete  collections  of 

superb  quality 

Biedermeier  furniture 

in  the  U.S. 


R1TTKR 


fine  Continental  Neoclassical  Antiques 

Specializing  in  Biedermeier  and  Empire 

3  5  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:(212)  673-2213    Fax(212)  fr73-2217 


DIDIER  AARON,  INC 

32  EAST  67TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10021 
TEL.  (212)  988-5248      FAX  (212)  737-3.513 


Didier  Aaron  Ltd. 
21  Rvder  Street 
London  SW1Y  6  PX 
Tel.  (071 1  839  4716 


Didier  Aaron  &  C 

118  Fbg.  St.  Honoi 

75008  Par 

Tel.  47  42  47; 
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UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

The 
Grosvenor  Home 

Antiques  Fair 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' FAIR 


9th -19th  JUNE  1993 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  LONDON  Wl 

CELEBRATING  EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE  ON  ART  IN  BRITAIN 

CHARITY  GALA  EVENING:  10TH  JUNE,  6.30PM-9.30PM.  TICKETS  £100 

OPENING  TIMES:  9THJUNE,  5PM-8PM.  10THJUNE,  11AM-5.30PM. 

SUBSEQUENT  WEEKDAYS:  11AM-8PM.  WEEKENDS:  11AM-6PM 

ADMISSION  INCLUDING  HANDBOOK:  £12.  DOUBLE  TICKET  INCLUDING  ONE  HANDBOOK:  £20 

19TH  JUNE  ONLY:  £6  EXCLUDING  HANDBOOK 

ADVANCE  HANDBOOK  INCLUDING  TICKET  AVAILABLE  FROM  10TH  MAY. 
CONTACT  THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE.  TEL:  071-430  0481 


In  association  with  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association.  Portrait  bust  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren:  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford 


VANCE  TICKETS  INCLUDING  GROUPS  (BY  3 1ST  MAY):  UP  TO  33%  DISCOUNT.  CONTACT  TICKETMASTER.  TEL:  071-413  1419 


For  further  information  contact  the  Organisers: 
Forte  (UK)  Limited,  GHAF  Office,  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London  W1A  3AA.  Tel:  071-499  6363.  Fax:  071-495  8747 
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"When  I  was  looking  for  a  qhaise  for  my  mastiffs  Palladio  and  Tiziano,  I  immediately  thought  of  Age 


...1. 


At  Mill  House  of  Woodbury,  our  antique  furniture 
may  be  English  and  French. 


But  there's  nothing  foreign  about  our  thinking. 


Freedom  of  choice  is  the  American  way  —  and  we're  all  for  it.  That's  why  we're 

pleased  to  offer  you  the  widest  selection  you've  ever  seen  —  17  showrooms  filled  with 

English  and  French  antique  furniture,  accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art. 

And  everything  at  sensible  country  prices. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

~1964       TWENTY-NINE  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1993 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


ART  &  ANTIQUES  IN  GEORGETOWN 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Janis  Aldridge,  Inc. 

2900  M  Street,  NW 


(202)338-7710 
Fax:  342-2974 


Significant  permanent  collection;  17th-19th  century 
natural  history  engravings— botanical,  birds, 
animals,  etc. 


Ashburner  Beargie 
Antiques 

2920  M  Street,  NW 


(202)337-4513 


Celebrating  European  'high  style'  with  18th  &  19th 
century  French  and  Italian  furniture,  objets  d'  art, 
Old  Master  and  19th  century  Paintings. 


The  Christ  Child 
Opportunity  Shop 

1 427  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW 
2nd  floor 


(202)  333-6635        Antiques  and  collectables  on  consignment. 

Silver,  crystal,  china,  jewelry,  small  furniture,  etc. 


Guarisco  Gallery,  Ltd. 

2828  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


(202)  333-8533         Important  19th  century  European,  British,  itnd 
Fax:  625-0834        American  paintings  and  watercolors. 


Miller  &  Araey 
Antiques,  Inc. 

1737  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW 


(202)338-2369 
Fax:  338-1246 


Large  stock  of  period  antiques  &  accessories. 

Call  for  courier  service  from  your  hotel  to  our  store. 

Monday-Saturday  9:30—5:30;  Sunday  1:00-5:00. 


Frank  Mil  wee  Antiques  (202)  333-42 1 1 
1555  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW  Fax:  744-0128 
2nd  Floor 


Fine  silver  and  other  antiques  for 

entertaining  and  decorating— with  the  best  prices 

in  town. 


Rooms  &  Gardens  ( 202)  965-3820 

1 63 1  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW         Fax:  342-075 1 


A  "mecca  of  style  that  feels  almost  curated" 

(Metropolitan  Home.  1990) 

Specializing  in  French  Antiques. 


The  Alia  Rogers  Gallery    (202)  333-8595 
1054  Thirty-First  St.,  NW  Fax:  965-5124 


Ukrainian,  Russian,  Central  European  art. 

Icons,  bronzes,  and  paintings  by  modern  masters. 


Susquehanna  Antique        (202)  333-1511         Fine  art  and  authentic  American  and  European 
Company,  Inc.  antique  furniture.  Call  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

3216  ()  Street,  NW 
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STAIR  &  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED     1912 


942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York,  NY  10021  •  Telephone  212-517-4400 


/In  important  George  III  Ormolu-Mounted  Marquetry  inlaid  Harewood,  Satinwood  and  Mahogany 
Serpentine-Fronted  Commode,  in  the  manner  of  John  Cobb.  The  trellis  and  flowerhead  inlaid  top 
centering  an  oval  reserve  of  ribbon-tied  flowers  over  cabinet  doors  having  similar  inlay;  the  corners  with 
pierced  ormolu  mounts  ending  in  foliate  sabot.    Circa  1770.  Length:  45  W  Depth:  23 'A"  Height:  36" 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  212-517-4400 
(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Company  specializing  in  the  restoration  of  Antique  Furniture) 

STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON  •  120  Mount  Street,  London  VV1Y  5HB  •  01-499-1784 
We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 


EDERICK  MORGAN,  R.O.I. 

First  Birthday" 


1856-1927 


Oil  on  canvas,  45%  x  57%  inches,  Signed,  lower  left. 

EXHIBITED:        London,  Royal  Academy,  1899,  no.  227 

LITERATURE:     ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES,  Cassell 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  1899,  illus.  p.  9 


Brochure  On  Request 
Old  and  Modern  Paintings  for  Museums,  Foundations  and  Private  Collections 


510/520  St.  Louis  ■  523  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 
(504)524-5462        FAX  (504)  524-6233 


URSUS  PRINTS 


1ACHELORS  HALL.  A  SETc 
D  AT  TIME  OF  PUBLICATION 
LONDON,  MCCORMICK,  CA.  1835.  A  SUPERB  SET  WITH 
ORIGINAL  COLORING.  13W  X 18H  INCHES. 


'NE  ANTIQUE  DECORATIVE  PRINTS. 
"  1AWINGS  AND  WATERCOLORS 


981  MADISON  AVENUE  IN  THE  CARLYLE  HOTEL 
NEW  YORK  CITY  10021    TELEPHONE  212/772-8. 
EVELYN  L.  KRAUS 


Ann  Gallop,  Ltd 
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A  Unique  Collection  of  Country  Antiques 

Accented  by  Fabulous  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

from  Current  American  Designers. 

Interior  Decorating  Services  Available. 


3214  O  Street.  N.W. 
Georgetown.  DC. 
(2021625-2800 


17  E  Washington  St. 

Middleburg.  VA22117 

1703)687-3444 
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Jean-Pierre  GROS 

6  bis,  rue  des  Saint-Peres 
75007  PARIS/FRANCE 
Tel.:  (33-D  42  61  28  IS  -  Fax:  (33-D  42  61  44  90 


FINE  ANTIQUES 

INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

CHANDELIERS 


C  a  r  r  a  r  a  m  a  r  b  1  e  fountain 
of  end  18th/beginning  19th  century 
H.  3  m  (10  feet)  0  1,60  m  (63  inches) 


_enox  Court  Antiques 


980  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

(21^)772-2460      Fax  (212)  861-6273 


K.C.  LARSON  GALLERIES 


MARVIN  ALEXANDER,  INC. 

315  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  •  212-838-2320 

chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative  accessories 
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Color  Portfolio  On  Request. 
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New  York  City's 

largest,  most  exciting 

selection  of  Antique 

Quilts,  Hooked  Rugs, 

Coverlets, 

Paisley  Shawls, 

Beacon  Blankets, 

Vintage  Accessories 

and  American  Folk  Art 


Eight  Point  Star 

Quilt,  circa  1830, 

from  the  nation's 

finest  collection  of 

early  1 9th  century 

Chint;  quilts 

Gallery  #84 

212-838-2596 
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The  Nations  Largest  LAURA    FISHER 

and  Finest  Antiques 

Center.  Over  100  L  {f  f/Jie 

galeries  offering  Period  \  /.»,,.  .  _,_,  .  ,  , 

Furniture,  Jewelry,  MANHATTAN 

Silver,  Americana,  ^RT  &  ANTIQUES 

Unentaha,  Atncana  and  /^) 

other  Objets  d'Art.  L-ENTER 


Open  Daily  10:30-6, 

Sun.  12-6 

Convenient 

Parking 

Open  to  the  Public 


1050  SECOND  AVENUE  (AT  56  ST.)  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-355-4400   •   Fax:212-355-4403 


The  Nation's  Largest  and 

Finest  Antiques  Center. 

Over  100 

galleries  offering... 


Manhattan 

Art  &  Antiques 

Center 


Period  Furniture,  Jewji 

Silver,  Americana: 

Orientalia,  Africans  J 

other  Objets  d'An. 


ANTIQUES 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  DECORATING  NEEDS 
GALLERY  37  &  91  •  212-758-1252 

1050  Second  Avenue  (at  56  St.)  New  York,  NY  10022 

Manhattan  Art  &  Antiques:  Tel:  212-355-4400   •  Fax:212-355-440 

Open  Daily  10:30-6,  Sun.  12-6    Convenient  Parking    Open  to  the  Public 
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REGIONAL    SHOWCASE 

THESE  REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITIES  FEATURE  THE  REST 
IN  FINE  Fl  HAITI  RE.  DESIGN.  ART  AND  ANTIQUES. 

MAY   1993 
CLOSING  DATE:  FEBRUARY  20,  1993 

■ 

JUNE  1993 

CLOSING  DATE:  MARCH  20,  1993 

OCTOBER   1993 

CLOSING  DATE:  JULY  20,  1993 

NOVEMBER  1993 
CLOSING  DATE:  AUGUST  20,  1993 

DECEMBER   1993 

CLOSING  DATE:  SEPTEMBER  20,  1993 

SI  I  I  CT  (  IKCl  LA  I  l()\:302,984.  NY  METRO:  including  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  EAST  COAST:  CT,  NJ, 
Washington  D.C.,  OE  SOUTH:  SC,  GA,  FL  WEST  COAST:  CA  plus  FOREIGN    (686,262  total  circulation) 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  KAREN  NIEDZIELSKI, 
ART  AND  ANTIQUES  MANAGER    (212)880-2527 

Soiree:  ABC  6  30  92 
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KARL  KEMP  &  ASSOC,  LTD. 

Neo-Classical  Antiques 
Specializing  in  Empire  and  BiedeAyieier 


£E? 


Est.  1982 


im^ 


Specialists  in  decorative  Ceramics,  Limestone,  18th  Century  Stone  and  Terracotta  Floors 


Antique  Flagstones 


Please  ring  for  a  brochure 

583  Kings  Road,  London  SW6  2EH,  England.    Teh  071-371  7778   Fax:  071-371  8395 

31  East  Elm  Street,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  U.S.A.    Tel:  (203)  862  9538   Fax:  (203)  629  5484 
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1AGA  ANTIQUES,  LTD 


145  East 

212 
Monday 


61st  St.,  New  York,  NY     10|02 
593  2788      Fax  212  308  2451 
through  Friday   10  a.m.  to  5 


Marilyn  and  James  Marinaccio 


p.m. 


Furniture  as  Art 


M.H.  BAILLIE  SCOTT  "MANXMAN"  ENGLISH  ARTS  &  CRAFTS  PIANO.  LIBERTY 
&  CO.  TUNDRIC  PEWTER  CLOCK.  WILLIAM  RITSCHEL  OIL  ON  BOARD. 

From  our  distinctive  collection  of 

fine  and  decorative  arts,  1870-1940. 

Specializing  in  the  Arts  &  Crafts  movement. 


GEOFFREY 


GALLERY 
1730  21st  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009  •  202-483-5005 
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THE  BRITISH 

ANTIQUE 
DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

FAIR 


CELEBRATING 

75  YEARS  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 

DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AT 

THE  DUKE 
OF  YORK'S 

HEADQUARTERS 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  SW3 

5th  -  11th 
MAY  1993 

PREVIEW  4th  MAY  6.00  -  9.00pm 

FIRST  DAY  11.00am  -  5.30pm 

WEEKDAYS  1  1.00am  -  8.00pm 

SATURDAY,  SUNDAY 
&  LAST  DAY  1  1.00am  -  6pm 

CHARITY  GALA  5th  MAY  6.30  -  9.30pm 


V^LJk     ~*M 
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1           1 

T^I^^Hk: 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

B.A.D.A.-REED  EXHIBITIONS  LTD 

TEL:  AA  892  547590,  FAX:  AA  892  541023 
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Authentic  antique 
engushpine 


The  largest  selection 
in  the  United  States. 


Chairs 

Tables 

Armoires 

Hutches 

Desks 

Bookcases 


Quality 
Service 
Restoration 
11  ng 

Customization 
Delivery 


And  Much  More 


500  PIECE  COLLECTION! 

QlVE  YOUR 
HOME  AN 

English 
Accent. 

Open  /  days.  Call  /or  hours 
6  West  20th  St.,  New  York,  NY  1001 1  /Tel:(212)  924-6066  Fax:(212)  463-7092 


wild  BiRds  of  ameRic 


The  Buffleheads  are  one  of  many  subjects  available  in  the  Wilt) 

Birds  of  America  series  by  Basil  Ede.  Signed,  numbered  and 

issued  in  highly-limited  editions,  these  magnificent,  life-sized 

collector  prints  are  a  timeless  touch  for  any  decor.  Complete 

color  catalog,  $5.  Call  800/525-3280  or  write: 

THE  WARNER  COLLECTION  of  Gulf  States  Paper  Corporator 
P.O.  Box  48999-JB  •  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35404 


We  now  present  our 

Studio  collection  of 

Fine  Biedermeier  Replicas 


PILEEN  « IANE  -ANTIQUES 

150  Thompson  Street,  new  York  City  N.Y.  10012 
(212)475-2988 

Call  or  write  for  our  free  catalog. 


SOLAR 

ANTIQUE   TILES 


Detail  of  a  mural  circa  17H(t 


European  and  Islamic  antique  tile  murals  and 
individual  tiles  from  the  15th  to  early  20ih  century. 

BY   APPOINTMENT    212     755-2403 
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ALICE'S 

ANT-I-Q-U-E-S 


Largest  selection  of  authentic  antique  beds  in  New  York 
Including  iron,  iron  &  brass  and  wood — French, 
English  and  American.  King  and  queen  sizes  available. 
Exclusive  line  of  fine  linen  also  available. 


505  Columbus  Ave.  (84th  Street)  '-*< 

New  York  NY  10024 

(212)  874-3400  •  Open  7  Days  •  Noon  to  8:00 
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^Fine  reconstrt/cted 'stone  um&  a/ia (statuary . 
^Juuntams  a/u/ftoo/s  -  art  imitating  a/at '  com/x/e/nent/ny  nature. 
{Traddtonm ( &up/is/i  aua/ttt/  aadc/a&&tc  desu/us 
from  tAe  masters  ofyuzraen  ornament/. 


For  a  comprehensive,  88  page  color  Haddonstone  catalog  ($10)  write  to 
Haddonstone  (USA)  Ltd,  201  Heller  Place,  Interstate  Business  Park,  Bellmawr,  NJ  08031,  USA.  Telephone:  609  931  701 1  Fax:  609  931  0040 

Haddonstone  Ltd,  The  Forge  House,  East  Haddon,  Northampton  \N6  8DB,  England.  Telephone:  0604  770711  Fax:  0604  770027 
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Sahco  Hesslein 


COLLECTION 


Fabric:  ODEOX 
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BRICS 


OW-ROOM  -979  THIRD  AVENUE  •  D  &  D  BUILDING,  17th  FLOOR  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022  ■  TEL  (2  12)  888-3333    FAX  (2  12)  888-3837 
^DOFFICE  •  BERGAMO  FABRICS,  INC.  •  37-20  34th  STREET    LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  1 1 101  •  TEL  (7  18)  3  92-5000-  FAX  (7  18)7  84-12  14 

JR  CATALOGUE  IS  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST 


Ashes  to  Architecture 

A  year  after  the  fire,  Oakland  rebuilds  and  the  design  world  takes  note 


By  Heather  Smith  MacIsaac 


H    } 

J 

Though  the  Oakland, 
California,  fire  of  October  1991 
was  more  localized  than  the  earthquake  of 
October  1 989,  everyone  in  the  Bay  Area  has 
a  distinct  memory  of  it.  Meredith  Tromble,  curator  of 
"Twelve  Architects/Twelve  Clients — New  Architec- 
ture in  Oakland,"  on  view  through  March  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  furniture  gallery  Limn,  first  realized 
something  was  awry  when  a  burnt  page  of  a  book  drift- 
ed down  on  her  as  she  was  leaving  Candlestick  Park, 
more  than  ten  miles  across  the  bay  from  Oakland.  Da- 
vid Baker,  one  of  the  architects  in  the  exhibition,  left 
his  house  when  trees  began  "exploding  like  bombs" 
and  returned  to  find  everything  melted  down  to  an 
inch-high  foundation.  Architectural  conservator  and 
former  professor  Randolph  Langenbach — whose  new 
house,  designed  with  Timothy  Gray,  is  also  on  view — 
lost  thirty  years'  worth  of 
slides  when  the  2000-de- 
gree  heat  turned  his  file 
cabinets  into  incinerators. 
What  sets  the  Limn  ex- 
hibition apart  from  the 
usual  fancy  drawing-and- 
model  architecture  show, 
aside  from  its  new  ideas 
about  building  and  plant 
materials  designed  to  take 
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hold  in  a  moonscape,  is  the  inclusion  of  the  clients  on 
videotape.  And  what  sets  these  clients  apart  is  that  the 
majority  of  them  had  never  given  muijh  thought  to 
building  a  house.  Architect  Robert  Swatt  cites  a  com- 
mon initial  reaction  as,  "Let's  build  what  we  had  and 
get  it  over  with,"  but  has  also  seen  clients  grow  excited 
about  having  a  house  that  meets  the  needs  of  a  modern 
family.  For  the  most  part,  that  means  maximizing  a 
lot's  square  footage — and  losing  views.  Says  Lucia 
Howard,  a  partner  in  Ace  Architects,  "The  big  un- 
known is  what  the  downhill  people  will  be  doing." 

Stylistically  it's  every  house  for  itself.  Howard  has  al- 
ready witnessed  a  mix  of  "shlocky  tract  house  kind  of 
stuff  and  a  lot  of  residences  based  on  architecture 
from  the  twenties  to  the  forties,"  sprinkled  with  strik- 
ingly modern  buildings,  including  a  house  by  Franklin 
Israel,  who  likened  the  design  process  to  "going  inside 
a  grim  Anselm  Kiefer  and  transforming  it  into  a  ro- 
mantic Frederic  Edwin  Church." 

With  the  old  eucalyptus  and  Monterey  pines  gone 
and  a  third  of  the  homeowners  choosing  not  to  re- 
build, Oakland  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 
What  will  rise  from  the  ashes,  though,  is  a  portrait  of 
domestic  architecture,  good  and  bad,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  twenty-First,  that  is.  (Limn,  290  Town- 
send  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 07;  4 1 5-543-5466)  * 


New  projects  include  adjacent  houses  by  Swatt  Architects,  center,  and 
residences  by  David  Baker,  above  left,  and  Franklin  Israel,  above  right. 
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MONACO? 


Considering  its  palatial  walls 
overlooking  a  famous  turquoise 
sea  where  sleek  white  yachts 
glide  in  to  shore  for  elegant 
dining  and  dancing  before  a 
midnight  stop  at  the  grand 
casino  and  a  waltz  with  lady 
luck,  no  wonder  this  place 
looks  fit  for  a  King.  It  is.  Only 
here  you'l!  find  200  more  miles 
of  white  sand  beach  and  many 
more  luxury  resorts  to  choose 
from,  plus  lots  more  non-stops 
to  get  you  there.  How's  that  for 
royal  treatment? 


DISCOVER  THE  NEW  OLD  WORLD. 

PUERTO  RICO. 


The  Shining  Star  Of  The  Caribbean* 

For  a  free  color  brochure  call  1 -800-866-STAR,  Ext.  61033 
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BMW 
Opens  Up 

There's  room  in 
the  back  and  a  full  load 

of  luxury  in  the 
new  525i  Touring  car 

By  Pilar  Viladas 


If  you're  one  of  those  BMW  fans  who  has  won- 
dered why  they  don't  make  a  station  wagon,  won- 
der no  more.  Just  don't  call  it  a  station  wagon, 
please.  The  German  auto  giant  would  prefer  to 
think,  of  the  BMW  525i  Touring  car  as  a  sports  sedan 
with  a  lot  of  cargo  space — fifty-one  cubic  feet,  to  be  ex- 
act, with  the  rear  seat  folded  down. 

Actually,  this  is  not  the  first  sta — uh.  Touring — built 
by  BMW.  Two  previous  models — a  hatchback  version 
of  the  02-Series  in  the  1970s  and  a  five-door  sports 
wagon  that  has  been  a  best-seller  in  the  3-Series  since 
its  introduction  in  1987 — were  designed  for  the  Euro- 
pean market.  When  BMW  decided  to  bring  the  Tour- 
ing here,  they  felt  Americans  wanted  a  bigger  car,  so 
they  designed  this  model  to  be  part  of  the  intermediate 
class  5-Series.  In  another  nod  to  American  tastes,  it  is 
available  only  with  an  automatic  transmission. 

From  the  front,  except  for  a  slightly  higher  roofline, 
the  525i  Touring  is  nearly  identical  to  its  sedan  coun- 
terpart; the  two  cars  also  have  the  same  2.5-liter  six- 
cylinder  engine.  However,  the  Touring  incorporates  a 


number  of  distinctive  features  that  make  it,  as  Yogi 
Bear  might  say,  smarter  than  the  average  wagon. 
(There!  I  said  it.)  One  is  its  innovative  dual  sunroof, 
which  consists  of  two  panels.  The  one  in  front  slides 
back  or  tilts  up,  for  ventilation  only,  while  the  rear  one 
slides  forward;  they  can  be  operated  together  or  sepa- 
rately. And  the  Touring's  roof  is  equipped  with  matte- 
black  rails  that  conceal  fasteners  for  its  various 
optional  rack  attachments. 

Another  design  plus  is  the  Touring's  multifunction 
tailgate;  the  rear  window  opens  independently  of  the 
tailgate  for  loading  smaller  objects.  And,  of  course,  the 
car's  suspension  has  been  designed  to  accommodate 
heavier  loads  with  BMW's  customary  elan. 

The  Touring  is  loaded  with  exactly  the  sorts  of  ame- 
nities that  you  would  expect  from  BMW — or,  for  that 
matter,  from  any  vehicle  with  a  sticker  price  of  nearly 
$40,000.  There  are  ten-way  power  seats  in  the  front,  a 
ten-speaker  sound  system,  a  climate-control  system 
with  individual  driver-  and  passenger-side  controls, 
and  a  microfiltered  ventilation  system  to  keep  the  air 

inside  the  car  pollu- 
tion-free even  when 
the  air  outside  is  not. 
The  heights  of  the 
front  shoulder  belts  ad- 
just  automatically  as 
the  seats  move  forward 
or  back,  and  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  an 
impact  sensor  releases 


The  BMW  525i  Touring, 
above,  boasts  a  two- 
way  tailgate,  left,  and 
a  unique  dual-panel 
power  sunroof,  below 
left,  that  lets  the  sun 
shine  on  the  front  seat, 
the  rear  seat,  or  both. 


the  door  locks  and  turns  on  the  interior  lights. 

Surrounded  by  such  luxury,  this  driver  had  only 
one  quibble:  BMW  needs  to  work  on  the  front  seat 
storage  space.  We  who  spend  hours  a  day  in  our  cars — 
and  many  of  us  do — need  places  to  store  maps,  tapes, 
and  other  necessities  of  life  on  the  road.  Otherwise, 
this  is  one  wagon  that  allows  you  to  be  stylish  and  prac- 
tical at  the  same  time.  And  we  love  that.  A 
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HG  MARCH  1993 


Nina  Ricci  and 
her  son  Robert, 
cofounders  of 
Nina  Ricci,  in 
the  early  1960s. 


Nina  Ricci 

wraps  its 

products  in  art 


KNOWN    THE 

world  over  for  its  _ 

winged  L'Air  du  *s^-= 
Temps  bottle,  cre- 
ated by  Lalique  X  ./ 
in  1948,  Nina 
Ricci  recently 
enlisted  Eliza- 
beth Garouste  H/; 
and  Mattia  Bonetti 
to  package  its  first  cos- 
metics and  skin-care  line,  Le  Teir 
Ricci,  which  will  be  available  i 
March.  It  should  come  as  no  surpris 
that  the  house  of  Ricci,  founded  b 
the  Parisian  couturiere  and  her  so 
Robert,  would  collaborate  with  th 
avant-garde  French  team,  whos 
early  designs  were  declared  "nee 
barbaric";  Ricci  has  always  turned  t 
artists — Christian  Berard,  And 
Warhol,  Sol  LeWitt— t 
BY    WENDY    GOODMAN         convey  its  image  of  timele; 

elegance.  "I  selected  Gai 

ouste  and  Bonetti  for  th 

happiness  and  spontane 

ity  that  radiates  fron 

their  work,"  says  Gille 

Fuchs,  chairman  o 

Nina  Ricci  and  Robert' 

son-in-law.  "Luminou 

pebbles  fashioned  by  th 

ocean's  waves"  were  th 

erstwhile  barbarians'  in 

spiration  for  their  1 

Teint  containers — organi 

molded-plastic  forms  in  sensua 

J  „        .,  ,  pastels  with  swirls  of  burnished  golc 

Garouste  and  Bonetti  s  sketch  of  a  r 

lipstick  case,  above  left,  and  their  The  pieces  evoke  the  same  luxunou 

powder  compact,  below  right,  both  for  simplicity  inherent  in  their  new  Ve 

Le  Teint  Ricci.  Their  new  Venetian-  netian.style  furniture  at  New  York's 
inspired  lacquered  and  gilded  furniture  ' 

includes  the  Palermo  commode,  Neotu,  March  18- 

above,  and  the  Ragusa  table,  below.  ^—  -^^  April  20 

Details  see  Resources.  a 


Elizabeth  Garouste  and 
Mattia  Bonetti  with 
facsimiles  of  their  Le 
Teint  Ricci  designs. 
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A  fragrance  born, of  d  legacy 
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^HAT  IS  PERCEIVED  as  a  refuge  in  our 
y  may  have  little  in  common  with  the  tropical  island  sanc- 
aries  imagined  by  generations  past.  For  many  people  to- 
y,  the  house  one  retreats  to  offers  activities  of  the  most 
tensely  absorbing  sort.  Indeed  the  whole  notion  of  escape 
is  evolved  with  the  times,  so  vacations  may  involve  ex- 
anging  one  kind  of  hard  work  for  another.  This  month 
i  present  a  variety  of  refuges  which,  in  their  own  ways,  de- 
er their  inhabitants  from  everyday  pressures. 
Between  highly  aerobic  sorties  of  mountain-biking,  hik- 
y,  skiing,  and  a  variety  of  four-season  pursuits,  sports- 
)man  Patsy  Tisch  and  her  children  take  comfort  in  a 
stored  Victorian  in  Colorado. 

Gardening  and  cooking  are  the  pursuits  in  fashion  de- 
mer  Linda  Allard's  New  England  retreat — a  neoclassical 
la  in  the  hills  of  Connecticut. 

Rising  from  the  finely  crafted  ruins  of  an  industrial  build- 
g  in  downtown  Manhattan  is  a  studio  cum  Roman  villa, 
implete  with  an  atrium  and  reflecting  pool,  where  archi- 
ctand  painter  Steve  Mensch  finds  sanctuary. 
Party-  and  restaurant-hopping  may  well  be  this  century's 
ngle  greatest  contribution  to  leisure-time  activities.  Right 
)w  the  prime  playing  field  is  South  Beach,  a.k.a.  the  Art 
eco  District  of  Miami,  which  has  become  a  high-energy  ur- 
m  refuge  for  members  of  the  art,  film,  and  fashion  worlds 
well  as  for  other  international  types. 

Finally,  there  is  that  abiding  source  of  refuge  within  the 
)me,  the  bedroom.  We  present  a  portfolio  of  gracious 
)oms  that  offer  solutions  to  decorating  problems  and  suc- 
ked as  sanctuaries  of  the  most  sybaritic  and  personal  sort, 
he  bedroom  may  be  the  sole  surviving  spot  where  late 
^entieth  century  Americans  can,  at  last,  relax. 


Getting  away:  to  an  art  deco  fantasy, 

above,  in  Miami  Beach;  to 
Bettine  Reisky  de  Dubnic's  sleeping 

porch,  below,  on  Tybee  Island, 

Georgia;  to  Patsy  Tisch's  snug  house 

in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bottom. 


. 
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Rockies 


Off  the  slopes 

Patsy  Tisch 

catches  her  bre; 

in  a  cozy 

Victorian  hous 

By  Margy  Rochl 

Produced  by  Carolyn  So  Mi 


Outdoors  in  Colon 
Patsy  Tisch,  opposiU 
opts  for  a  "mountai 
mode,  but  inside  he 
Victorian  house,-/?/ 
English  piano  bene 
c.  1840,  from  Richa 
Gould  Antiques,  Li 
Angeles,  a  1920s  Pe 
carpet,  and  an  Edw; 
Curtis  portrait  give 
the  hall  a  cozy  elegi 
.Details  see  Resource 
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Giving  herself  only  three  months  to  decorate,  Tisc 
by  choosing  carpets  and  fabrics,  among  them  a  go! 
cotton  Mend  from  Clarence  House  for  the  living  r 
curtains,  a  yellow  stripe  from  Manuel  Canpvas  for 
window  seat  and  lounge  chair,  and  Fonthill's  Akel 
ose  Tarlow-Melrose  House  sofa.  The  coffee 
by  John  Hall  Designs,  Santa  Moi 


_ ,^,_ 


HEN  SHE  DESCRIBES  THE  SHINGLED  HOUSE  IN 

os  Angeles  where  she  lives  most  of  the  year,  Pat- 
'  Tisch  uses  words  like  "spacious"  and  "exact" 
id  "clean-lined."  So  it  makes  sense  that  when 
le  purchased  a  three-story  landmark  Victorian 
i  Aspen,  she  saw  it  as  a  chance  "to  be  romantic, 
>  have  throw  pillows  and  pretty  curtains,  to 
lake  it  look  like  a  perfect  bed-and-breakfast." 

This  cozy  picture  should  not  mislead  anyone 
lto  thinking  of  Patsy  Tisch  as  the  kind  of  person 
ho  spends  her  leisure  time  curled  up  by  the  fire. 

glute-straining  jock  who  has  vacationed  in  As- 
en  since  the  late  sixties,  she  will  snowshoe  up  a 
lountain  just  so  she  can  schuss  back  down.  And 
le  thinks  nothing  of  hiking  up  one  of  Colora- 
o's  many  14,000-foot  peaks  or  biking  to  Inde- 
endence  Pass — a  twenty-mile  trip  that  includes 
n  elevation  gain  of  4,000  feet.  "I  get  into  this 
'hole  mountain  girl  kind  of  mode,"  she  says. 

ow  stripped  of  the  white  paint  applied  by  previous 
ivners,  the  curves  of  the  original  living  room  mantel, 
bove,  are  echoed  by  the  meandering  river  in  William 
.  Silva's  triptych,  the  sleek  lines  of  a  model  canoe 
om  Nonesuch  Gallery,  Santa  Monica,  and  custom 
lairs  in  a  linen  and  cotton  jacquard.  Right,  clockwise 
om  top  left:  Hilary  and  Willy;  Hilary  on  the  slopes; 
atsy  in  her  four-wheel  drive;  Patsy  with  gear. 


Chippendale  chairs,  above,  c.  1780,  surround  a  mahogany  dining  table 

made  for  Tisch  by  John  Hall  Designs  and  illuminated  by  a  late 

19th  century  brass  chandelier  and  candelabra.  Below:  Tisch  grouped 

three  Curtis  photographs  of  Native  Americans  in  the  dining  room. 


Perhaps  that's  why  she  set  herself  a  renovatic 
and  decorating  schedule  as  demanding  as  I 
triathlon:  after  buying  the  seven-bedroom  houJ 
in  September  1988,  she  gave  herself  only  unc 
December  16 — roughly  three  months — to  rer 
der  the  house  user-friendly.  If  that  were  ncj 
enough  pressure,  she  started  inviting  frienc 
and  relatives  to  join  her  and  her  children,  Hilar] 
then  five,  and  Willy,  then  one,  for  Christmas. 

To  hear  Tisch  recount  it,  she  instantly  ei 
barked  on  a  "shopping  mission,"  which  mear 
that  her  purchasing  excursions  evolved  beyonl 
daily  trips  to  Los  Angeles  dealers.  A  three-towl 
flight  path  soon  emerged,  carrying  her  off  to  Sal 
Francisco,  New  York,  and  Aspen,  often  with  he 
designer,  Susan  Grayson,  in  tow. 

Tisch  once  worked  in  sales  at  Knoll  Intern^ 
tional  and  read  scripts  for  various  producers,  it 
eluding  her  ex-husband,  Steve  Tisch.  Bt 
whatever  design  credentials  she  lacks,  she  make 
up  for  with  unflinching  decisiveness.  "She  knovJ 
exactly  what  she  wants,"  says  her  architect  Doj 
Umemoto.  "Once  you  get  her  started,  it's  verl 
easy  for  her  to  conceptualize."     ; 

Convinced  that  all  good  things  are  built  fro 
the  ground  up,  she  chose  the  carpets  first,  the 
the  upholstery  fabrics  and  curtains.  After  tha 
she  aimed  for  an  effect  that  capitalized  on  th 
house's  Victorian  origin  and  details,  but  withoi 
what  she  calls  "that  heavy-handed  ornate  fee 
ing."  She  had  definite  ideas  of  how  everythin 
should  look,  from  the  antique  French  linen  table 
cloths,  bedspreads,  and  hand  towels  she  gatl 
ered  on  early  morning  trips  to  local  swap  meets  t 
the  vintage  canoe  model  that  has  cemie  to  rest  oi 
the  living  room  mantel  and  the  array  of  pictur 
frames  and  vases  and  candlesticks  on  the  table 
tops.  "There  is  no  competing  with  Patsy  when 
comes  to  accessorizing,"  Umemoto  says.  "Sh 
could  make  a  closet  feel  palatial." 

Part  of  her  success  is  knowing  when  to  call  of 
the  hunt.  When  she  could  not  track  down  the  ide 
al  antique  dining  table  to  go  with  her  mahogan 
Chippendale  chairs  with  leather-covered  seats 
she  had  a  double-leaved  straight-legged  one  cus 
tom-made.  When,  despite  her  relentless  city 
hopping,  the  wallpaper  pattern  of  her  dream 
never  materialized — "I  probably  would  hav 
found  it  in  London  or  something,"  she  says  a  bi 
wistfully — she  decided  to  have  pale  wide  stripe 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  guest  and  master  bed 
rooms.  To  keep  in  scale  with  her  own  smallisl 
sleeping  quarters,  Tisch  had  Umemoto  desigi 
what  he  calls  a  "pseudo-semirepresentationa 
version  of  a  Victorian  bed,"  which  turned  out  t< 
be  a  sleek  lacquer  frame  with  an  elegant  ova 
carved  into  the  headboard. 


The  house,  says  Tisch, 

was  her  chance 

"to  be  romantic,  to 

have  throw  pillows  and 

pretty  curtains" 
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Once  the  furniture  was  shakily  under  control! 
Tisch  turned  to  the  contemporary  trappings  thali 
the  former  owners  had  favored.  The  blond  majj 
pie  floors  were  stained  repeatedly  until  they  tooli 
on  a  warmer,  more  old-fashioned  sheen,  a  tond 
designer  Grayson  refers  to  as  "ebonized  mahoga 
ny."  Relegated  to  the  trash  pile  were  the  graniu 
countertops  in  the  kitchen,  which  she  replacec 
with  white  Carrara  marble  and  butcher  block.  A 
bustling  platoon  of  housepainters  were  brough 
in  to  coat  the  clapboard  exterior  in  white  and  th( 
interior  walls  in  pale  tones  of  mauve,  rose,  yellow 
celery,  olive,  and  white,  an  undertaking  that,  giv 
en  the  intricacy  of  the  wooden  detailing  and  th< 
constraints  of  Tisch's  holiday  deadline,  migh: 
have  been  impossible  had  not  Aspen  Painting 
been  accustomed  to  such  unusual  requests 
"Things  are  so  seasonal  here,"  says  Tisch 
"They're  used  to  it." 

Tisch  and  Grayson  began  the  two-week  install 
lation,  on  schedule,  on  an  improbably  stormlesii 
winter  day.  The  only  discard  from  ninety-six! 
days  of  whirlwind  acquisitions  was  a  chande 
Her — "I'd  found  a  better  one  since,"  Tisch  ex 
plains.  All  the  rest — the  Victorian  piano  bench! 
the  nineteenth-century  Agra  carpet,  the  cast 
iron  mantel,  the  photographs  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans by  Edward  Curtis,  the  sofa  from  Rosa 
Tarlow-Melrose  House — they  shifted  aroundj 
until  everything  fit.  Finally,  they  found  storage 
space  for  the  accumulation  of  clutter  that  comesj 
with  Tisch's  mastery  of  so  many  hobbies  which] 
could  have  made  the  house  resemble  a  highly 
personalized  sporting  goods  store. 

When  the  holidays  rolled  around,  Tisch's 
Yuletide  headquarters  were  complete  down  to 
the  salt  and  pepper  shakers.  From  the  hand- 
carved  wooden  candlesticks  to  the  papier-mache 
end  table  in  the  living  room,  every  object  seemed 
to  have  been  predestined  for  the  spot  where  it 
stood.  "We  got  what  we  were  going  for,  which 
was  the  feeling  that  things  have  been  there  for  a 
long  period  of  time,"  says  Grayson.  "You  walk  in 
and  you  never  want  to  walk  out."  A 
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The  city  apartment  of  A 
William  Sofield,  above, 
features,  left,  from  top,  a 
cheval  glass  designed  by 
Ogden  Codman  for  the 
Breakers  in  Newport;  a  lyi 
dressing  table  set  off  by 
a  raffia  dado;  and  a  Gothi 
revival  Fireplace  with 
andirons  by  Donald  Deskey 
and  Japanese  candlesticks. 
Calvin  Klein  Collection 
blazer,  Armani  trousers. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Two  partners  break 

i      i  i 

the  design  barnei 

between  residential 

and  commercial  work 
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i      Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 
Produced  by  John  Ryman 


Sofield's  partner,  Thomas 
O'Brien,  above,  prefers  to 
keep  his  things  out,  in  grr 
and  piles.  Among  his 
arrangements,  right ,  from  top, 
are  the  clock  and  kerosene 
lamp  on  his  bureau;  favorite 
textures — antique  Irish  linen, 
chamois,  II  Bisonte  leather, 
and  raffia  by  Donghia — in  the 
dressing  area;' and  a  basket  of 
finials  and  tiebacks.  Clothing, 
Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren. 


WHEN   IT  COMES  TO 

i  interiors,  designer 

Thomas  O'Brien  and 
architect  William  So- 
field  are  among  the 
most  stylish  acts  going. 
Not  that  they  simply,  as 
Sofield  says,  "spread  style  around." 
No  matter  what  they  are  putting  to- 
gether, be  it  a  silver-leafed  vitrine, 
their  own  New  York  apartments  and 
Long  Island  country  houses,  or  their 
back-to-back  SoHo  gallery  and  of- 
fice, Aero  and  Aero  Studios  Limited, 
they  do  it  step  by  step,  piece  by  piece, 
yarn  by  yarn.  "We're  trying  to  make 
decorating  as  unabstract  and  ap- 
proachable as  possible,"  says  Sofield. 
Adds  O'Brien,  "This  is  not  about  do- 
ing something  without  the  clients' 
knowing  what  they  are  getting." 

Aero,  which  opened  its  doors  last 
fall,  does  for  decorating  what  a  test 
kitchen  does  for  recipes.  "We  wanted 


a  place  where  we  can  try  out  a  spark 
of  an  idea,"  explains  Sofield,  "and 
our  clients  can  try  out  a  sofa — you 
know,  do  the  whole  Goldilocks  thing. 
Is  it  too  hard  or  too  soft?  Does  this 
chair  work  with  that  desk?  Besides,  a 
drawing  of  a  Parsons  table  is  not  all 
that  interesting;  you  have  to  see  and 
touch  it."  To  that  end,  the  gallery 
space  is  set  up  as  reception,  dining, 
and  drawing  rooms,  defined  by  car- 
pets of  the  same  wool  in  different 
weaves — if  you  look  around  Aero 
closely  enough,  you  find  a  decorat- 
ing lesson  in  everything — set  off  by 
gleaming  ebonized  floors.  Like  any 
real  residence,  the  space  is  continual- 
ly evolving.  "When  the  phones  are 
quiet,"  says  Sofield,  "we  get  a  Bud 
and  an  Evian  from  across  the  street 
and  start  recombining."  When  they 
want  to  arrange  a  specific  vignette 
for  a  client,  they  can  close  off  the  far 
end  of  the  gallery  by  pulling  together 


a  pair  of  folding  screens  that  stop  jus 
short  of  the  fourteen-foot  ceiling. 

Four  hundred  yards  of  Japanesi 
habutai  silk  at  the  windows  an< 
matte  putty-colored  walls  with  th< 
simplest  baseboard  and  no  crowi 
molding  provide  a  neutral  backdrof 
for  artwork,  lighting,  objets  and  ob 
jects,  and  furniture  that,  save  fo 
choice  period  pieces,  is  made  t( 
O'Brien  and  Sofield's  specifications! 
And  these  two  do  know  how  to  detail' 
For  the  private  label  upholsterec 
furniture  that  Ronald  Jonas  Interi 
ors  is  producing  for  Aero,  O'Brier 
sees  each  piece  a  dozen  times  befon 

In  the  Aero  gallery,  above,  niches  and 
beams  and  wool  carpets  in  different 
weaves  suggest  various  living  spaces. 
Sofield  and  O'Brien  mix  antiques,  such 
as  the  English  coffee  table  and  French 
cabinet,  with  furniture  custom-made  by 
Aero.  Above  left:  Polished-aluminum 
and  cobalt  glass  lamp  with  a  paper  shade 
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On  one  wall  of  the  gallery, 
above,  works  by  Nevelson, 
Warhol,  Serra,  and  Ruscha 
mix  with  photographs  by 
Brodovitch,  Piatt  Lynes, 
and  Edward  Quigley  above 
a  slate-topped  Aero  buffet. 
Left:  An  African  stool,  an 
American  hoopskirt  form 
on  a  zinc  table,  and  a  19th- 
century7  dance  skirt  from 
Zaire  draped  over  a  folding 
screen.  Below:  Aero's 
Cooper  club  chair  in  linen 
denim.  Right:  Sofield's 
office  looks  out  to  the 
conference  area  where  a 
Noguchi  lamp  hovers  over 
a  model  of  a  house  he 
recently  completed. 
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ome  in  the  city, 

living  room  cozier  and  chose  chartreuse  for  the  walls  to  wake  up  a  potentially  stodgy  space.  The  elephant  club  chairs 

inspired  Aero's  little  tusk  table  in  ivory  lacquer,  just  visible  behind  the  mercury  glass  wig  stand  on  the  Mies  van  der  Rohe 

table  from  KnollStudio.  Sofield  restored  the  plaster  ceiling  himself.  Chandeliers  from  Richard  Kazarian,  Boston. 


If 


For  his  desk  in  the 
country,  above,  O'Brien 
added  a  tooled-leather 
inset  to  a  cherry  drop- 
leaf  table,  while  in 
the  dining  room,  left, 
antique  Hitchcock 
chairs  are  pulled  up  to 
a  table  O'Brien  once 
used  as  a  desk  in  his 
city  apartment.  He  put 
together  the  sconces 
with  1930s  American 
glass  candlesticks, 
Victorian  brackets,  and 
French  oval  mirrors. 
Hanging  lamp  from 
Price  Glover,  NYC.  Sisal 
carpet  from  Patterson, 
Flynn  &  Martin.  Right: 
Sanderson  wallpaper 
lines  the  back  of 
a  kitchen  cupboard 
that  holds  part  of 
O'Brien's  collection 
of  china  and  glass. 
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duplet  ion  because  "so  much  of  a 
ei.ign  is  in  the  finessing — easing  an 
Xe,  altering  a  profile."  The  design- 
el  pay  daily  visits  to  Jonas  and  to 
f|  orite  woodworkers,  gilders, 
r  talsmiths,  and  French  polishers. 
ije  pair  know  everyone  involved 
Jh  making  a  curtain,  from  the  fab- 
rl  house's  trucker  to  the  hand- 
f  jisher.  "When  you're  having  some- 
ling  made,  the  best  surprise  is  no 
srprise,  so  we  keep  our  eyes  on 
tings,"  states  Sofield.  "We're  so  in- 
dved,  they  end  up  thinking  ours  is 
tjnr  only  job,"  says  O'Brien. 
puch  "kindred  obsessiveness,"  as 
[jBrien  terms  it,  and  remarkably 
«nilar  tastes  brought  the  two  togeth- 
Elin  1987  and  saw  them  through 

ir  retail  and  showroom  projects 

Polo/Ralph  Lauren  Creative  Ser- 
es. As  a  member  of  the  creative 

vices  team,  O'Brien  worked  di- 
:tly  with  Lauren  and  traveled  to 

ndon  and  Paris  to  source  and  buy. 
field,  who  works  for  the  company 

contract,  is  still  involved  in  the 
isonal  changeovers  at  the  Madison 

enue  flagship  store.  But  while  the 
ars  at  Lauren  may  have  sharpened 
sir  vision — and  laid  a  solid  founda- 
fn  for  their  own  business — it  was 
>m  their  families  that  each  of  them 
st  learned  to  look  with  a  discrimi- 
tingeye. 

Although  O'Brien  has  seen  only 
e  outside  of  his  grandmother's 
ildhood  home  in  upstate  New 
>rk,  he  can  draw  a  plan  of  it  from 
r  descriptions.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
e  guided  him  through  the  materi- 
i — "This  is  rosewood,  this  is  mercu- 

glass" — and  the  stories  of  every 
iect  in  her  collection,  which  repre- 
nts  not  always  the  best  of  things,  he 
ys,  but  an  example  of  everything, 
his  own       (Continued  on  page  1 84) 

a  guest  room,  above  right,  an  Amish 
ilt  covers  a  brass  and  iron  bedstead 
Brien  bought  at  auction  when  he  was 
jht.  Books  are  stacked  on  a  child's 
air.  Right:  An  old  chromolithograph 

a  girl  taking  a  photograph  of  her 
ig  hangs  over  an  antique  trunk,  from 
)bert  Altman,  NYC,  covered  in  French 
illpaper,  a  pillow  in  Bennison  fabric, 
d  a  ball  of  string  from  the  1930s. 
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A  Fitting 
Retreat 


Fashion  designer  Linda  Allard  tailored  her 
Connecticut  house  to  suit  the  way  she  lives 

B\'  W'eildv  Goodman       Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 
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In  the  living  room,  Am 
and  designer  Stepher 
Mallory  arranged  i 
century  Spanish  mirr  § 
sofas,  and  Michelang,  § 
pillows  by  artist  Ann  | 
to  emphasize  the  sym  I 
of  the  architecture. 
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JIJDA  ALLARD,  THE  DESIGN  DIRECTOR  FOR  ELLEN 

acy,  insists  that  her  new  country  house  in  Con- 
cticut  is  not  a  grand  house.  "But  it  did  turn  out 
be  a  big  house,"  she  admits,  with  nine  hand- 
mely  proportioned  rooms  on  the  5,500- 
jare-foot  main  level,  plus  guest  rooms  and  a 
siidio  above  and  family,  service,  and  storage 
)ms  below,  all  set  on  sixty  acres  of  rolling  hills. 
11,  the  Palladian-inspired  villa  that  she  de- 
ned  with  her  architect  brother,  David  Allard 
id  decorated  with  the  New  York-based  designer 
.'phen  Mallory),  has  a  sense  of  warmth  and  inti- 
i  icy  and  a  lack  of  pretension  that  belie  its  size — 
d  suit  a  woman  who  has  built  a  remarkable  ca- 
tx  on  her  own  refreshingly  modern  style. 
When  Allard  makes  her  escape  from  Seventh 
enue,  in  some  ways  she  is  going  back  to  her 
ots.  "Smalltown,  USA"  is  the  way  she  describes 
s  Doylestown,  Ohio,  of  her  youth  where  she 
ew  up  with  her  five  brothers  and  sisters  in  a 
mdred-year-old  house.  Self-reliance  was  a  way 
life.  "We  had  to  garden  and  pick  the  produce 
d  can  it,"  she  recalls.  "We  bought  very  little — 
Ik  and  meat."  Her  father,  who  was  raised  on  his 
mily's  farm,  was  "an  environmentalist  before  it 
is  fashionable,"  she  says,  "and  the  compulsive 
rdener  that  I  am  I'm  sure  came  from  him." 
Not  that  full-time  rural  life  was  ever  her  goal, 
lard  settled  on  a  fashion  career  at  ten,  when 
r  mother  taught  her  to  sew  and  she  began  mak- 
a;  wardrobes  for  her  dolls — "and  even  before  I 
'.Id  sew,  I  was  always  designing  clothes  for  my 
per  dolls."  After  studying  art  at  Kent  State 
niversity,  she  moved  to  New  York  in  1962  and 
nded  a  job  as  a  design  assistant  at  Ellen  Tracy. 
wo  years  later  she  was  the  designer.  As  the  corn- 
collaboration  between  Allard  and  her  brother  David, 
:  house  has  a  Palladian  facade,  above,  and  central 
trance  hall,  above  right,  in  which  a  Flemish  tapestry, 
1720,  hangs  above  a  19th-century  console  table. 
%ht:  A  George  II  giltwood  chandelier  from  A.  Smith 
itiques,  NYC,  a  Danish  mirror  with  chinoiserie, 
d  Regency  armchairs  lend  a  touch  of  formality  to 
:  dining  room.  Horsehair  from  Clarence  House. 


Allard  was  taken 
by  the  proportions 
of  Palladio's  villas 


"Cooking  is  much  more  relaxing  thai 
sitting  on  the  beach/'  says  Allard    I 
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pany  expanded  from  junior  clothing  into  attire 
for  working  women  and  added  the  Company 
sportswear  line,  Allard  set  the  tone.  Since  1984 
her  name  has  been  on  the  Ellen  Tracy  label. 

For  nearly  twenty  \  ears  Allard  spent  weekends 
in  a  contemporary  house  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods — "I  needed  to  see  trees  and  ground" — but 
eventually  she  felt  the  need  for  more  tradition 
and  symmetry  and  fewer  hard  edges.  She  began 
keeping  a  book  of  ideas  for  the  house  she  would 
build.  "Once  I  found  this  piece  of  property  I 
started  to  think  about  an  English  country  house," 
she  says.  "Then  I  realized  that  so  many  of  these 
English  houses  were  influenced  bv  Palladio.  And 
I  love  all  things  Italian — the  people,  the  food,  the 
energy."  When  she  read  more  about  Palladian 
villas,  the  proportions  and  simplicity  of  these  six- 
teenth-centurv  farmhouses,  their  wooden  doors 
and  moldings,  sculptural  fireplaces,  and  vital 
connection  to  the  agricultural  communities 
around  them  all  struck  a  sympathetic  chord. 

Together  she  and  her  brother  began  to  work 
out  a  scheme  for  the  house.  "She  had  very  firm 
ideas  about  the  overall  feeling  and  the  kinds  of 
spaces  she  wanted,"  says  David  Allard,  the  uni- 
versity architect  at  Vanderbilt  in  Nashville.  One 
of  her  requirements  was  a  large  kitchen  so  guests 
can  lend  a  hand  or  keep  her  company  while  she 
cooks;  another,  enough  space  to  accommodate 
the  extended  Allard  clan  twice  a  year.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  discussions,  in  March  1989  Linda 
and  David  visited  ten  or  twelve  Palladian  villas  in 
the  Veneto.  "The  first  one  we  saw,  the  Villa  Ba- 

The  welcoming  country  kitchen,  left,  combines 
efficient  work  space  with  an  eating  and  sitting  area 
furnished  with  antiques,  among  them  a  Louis  XIII 
wing  chair  and  armchair  in  a  Hinson  fabric,  a  19th- 
century  pine  table  from  Pierre  Deux  Antiques, 
WC,  neo-Gothic  dining  chairs  from  Ann  Morris 
Antiques,  NYC,  and  a  wrought-iron  chandelier. 
Above:  Allard's  focaccia  awaits  its  turn  in  the  oven. 
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doer  at  Fratta  Polesine,  was  completely  bare,"  she 
remembers.  "  A  wonderful  space,  with  light 
streaming  through  it." 

"It's  not  big,  not  heavily  ornamented,"  adds 
her  brother.  "It  was  almost  contemporary  in  its 
cleanness  of  line,  and  it  confirmed  Linda's  ideas 
about  what  she  wanted" — simple  spaces  that  flow 
into  one  another,  a  few  antiques  against  whites  in 
various  tones  and  textures,  a  blend  of  modernity 
and  tradition. 

The  collaborative  design  process  involving 
both  Allards  and  Stephen  Mallory  was  unusually 
thorough.  Mallory  recalls  looking  at  "twenty 
shades  of  white  and  twenty  different  stones"  for 
the  living  room  floor.  Before  the  mantels  were — 
literally — carved  in  stone,  they  were  made  up  in 
Styrofoam  to  see  if  their  proportions  fit  the 
rooms  for  which  they  were  intended.  Carpenters 
produced  mock-ups  of  all  the  doors,  and  paint- 
ers tested  five  wall  finishes.  Linda  Allard  com- 
pares their  efforts  to  designing  a  dress:  what 
looks  right  in  a  sketch  may  need  adjustments 
when  it  comes  to  life  off  the  page. 

An  enthusiastic  cook  and  baker,  Allard  played 
a  major  role  in  planning  the  kitchen;  she  pored 
over  floor  plans,  counted  and  measured  all  her 
equipment  to  determine  her  storage  needs,  and 
checked  out  appliances.  In  the  end  she  settled  on 
a  spacious  but  relatively  simple  layout  that  allows 
her  to  bake  in  one  area  while  friends  prepare 
vegetables  in  another  or  relax  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place. The  cabinet  doors  in  the  working  space  all 
slide  back  into  channels  in  the  cabinets  to  allow 
easy  access  to  their  contents,  and  there  are  ample 
countertops  and  a  granite-topped  island. 

Outdoors,  landscape  designer  Bob  Zion  re- 
fined the  site  plan — "He  was  more  aggressive 
about  moving  dirt  than  we  were,"  says  David  Al- 
lard— and  handled  the  new  plantings,  especially 
the  many  trees.  But  the  garden  is  Linda  Allard's 
own  turf;  the  tomatoes  and  cabbages  and  egg- 
plants, the  basil  and  dill  and  sage  all  find  their 
way  into  her  kitchen.  "To  me,"  she  says,  "cooking 
and  gardening  are  much  more  relaxing  than  sit- 
ting on  a  beach."  The  woman  behind  the  Ellen 
Tracy  label  may  have  come  a  long  way  from 
Doylestown,  but  she  has  not  discarded  her 
"Smalltown,  USA"  heritage   A 

The  light-filled  master  bedroom  overlooks  the  garden 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  The  whites  of  the  walls, 
the  bleached  floors,  the  linen  carpet  handwoven  by 
Sam  Kasten,  and  the  Nancy  Koltes  fabrics  set  off  the 
lacquered  secretary,  c.  1720,  the  George  III  giltwood 
armchair  from  Kentshire  Galleries,  NYC,  and  the 
19th-century  Swedish  painted  pedestal  table  from 
Evergreen  Antiques,  NYC,  by  the  bed.  Over  the  stone 
mantel  is  a  Picasso  lithograph  of  Francoise  Gilot. 
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What  Allard 
wanted  was 
not  grandeur 
but  serenity 
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Place.  The  colortcheme, 
"  drawn  w>m  the  Sidney  coat 
of  arms,  relies  oiKriepeta, 
lavender,  agapanthys,  anfl*  7 
buddleia  for  blues,  and '  ,.  ( v 
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^_       the  pastoral  serenity  that  inspire 
^fe-f^et  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  Adrian  Higgijfts 

.  <wfei£v       Photographs  by  Christopher  Simon  Sykes     Produced  by  Judy  Brittain 


The  first  viscount  de  L'Isle  could 

never  be  accused  of  indecision.  When  the  enemy  threat- 
ened to  wipe  out  his  battalion  at  Anzio.  he  fought  them 
back  single-handed  with  a  tommy  gun.  When  Winston 
Churchill  urged  him  to  stand  for  Parliament  in  1944.  he 
answered  the  call,  as  he  did  seventeen  years  later  when 
the  queen  picked  him  as  Australia's  last  British  gover- 
nor-general. But  of  all  the  profound  choices  he  faced  in 
life,  none  was  more  difficult  than  the  one  confronting 
him  at  the  end  of  World  War  1 1 . 

Penshurst  Place  in  Kent,  the  ancestral  home  of  his 
family,  the  Sidneys,  which  he  inherited  in  1945,  was  like 
England  itself:  battered,  scarred,  and  spent.  Although 
the  imposing  crenelated  house  was  relatively  unscathed, 
nearly  even  windowpane  had  been  blown  out  by  flying 
bombs,  grime  coated  works  of  art.  and  the  gardens  lav  in 
rank  neglect.  A  comfortable  family  estate  in  Yorkshire 
offered  a  tempting  escape  from  the  emotional  and  finan- 
cial demands  of  restoring  Penshurst.  but  in  the  end  Lord 
De  L'Isle  made  the  onlv  choice  he  could  and  pressed  on 
with  his  mission  until  his  death  at  eightv-one,  two  years 
ago.  Todav  thousands  of  admirers  stroll  through  a  great 
English  garden  thanks  to  a  nobleman  who  refused  to 
break  his  family's  393-year  link  to  the  domain  Ben  Jon- 
son  praised  for  "thv  Orchard  Fruit,  thy  Garden  Flowers,/ 
Fresh  as  the  Air.  and  new  as  are  the  Hours." 


The  house  was  given  bv  Edward  VI  to  Sir  William  Sid- 
ney in  1552.  A  soldier  and  courtier  who  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  Sir  William  heads 
a  family  pantheon  that  also  includes  Robert  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  the  paramour  of  Elizabeth  I,  and  the 
warrior-poet  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  born  at  Pens- 
hurst and  wrote  many  of  his  works  there.  The  garden 
in  his  pastoral  romance  The  Countess  oj  Pembroke'!  Ar- 
cadia was  inspired  by  the  one  at  his  feet,  and  he  made 
the  estate  a  magnet  for  the  literary  elite.  Another  poet 
with  ties  to  Penshurst  is  Percy  Bysshe  Shellev,  whose  un- 
cle through  marriage  inherited  the  place  and  began 
a  major  nineteenth-century  renovation.  Two  driv- 
ing forces  propelled  the  arduous  restoration  of  the 


property  in  our  own  centurv:  the  late  Lord  De  L'hl 
inbred  energy  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  clan. 

Even  though  the  garden  had  gone  to  seed  during  t 
war.  the  yew  hedges — a  full  mile  of  plantings  that  ta 
one  gardener  two  months  to  trim — had  been  clipped  a 
maintained.  The  hedges  date  to  Penshurst's  Victori 
recovery  after  a  centurv  of  decline  that  had  spared  I 
estate  from  transformation  into  a  Georgian  landscap 
park.  The  sprawling  house,  whose  core  is  the  1 340  Gn 
Hall,  still  commands  an  eleven-acre  square  enclosed 
high  brick  walls  built  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeei 
centuries.  The  hedges  presented  a  superb  gridli 
framework  for  Lord  De  L'Isle's  landscape  artist 
Among  his  many  roles,  he  was  an  astute  businessm 
and  saw  the  need  to  start  with  the  eve-catching  Itali 
Garden — an  expansive  terrace  parterre  of  box-enclo 
rosebeds — in  order  to  lure  the  paying  public.  Onlv  th 
did  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  his  first  wife,  Jacqueline,  build  t 
Rose  Garden  as  the  next  in  a  series  of  projects  that  last 
until  the  start  of  the  couple's  Australian  sojourn  in  19 
The  viscountess  died  the  following  year,  and  Lord  I 
L'Isle's  second  wife.  Margaret,  Ladv  Glanusk,  has  aid< 
in  later  stages  of  the  landscape  restoration. 

Despite  a  passion  for  gardens  and  a  clear  vision  of  wh 
he  wanted,  the  master  of  Penshurst  was  no  horticulturi 
Execution  of  his  plans  was  left  to  the  head  gardener. "} 
father  was  more  strategy  than  tactics,"  savs  Philip,  t 
second  Viscount  De  L'Isle,  who  followed  his  father  ir 
the  elite  Grenadier  Guards  and  has  helped  to  run  the 
tate  and  its  farms  since  his  return  to  civilian  life  in  198 
Most  of  the  garden  '-ne  sees  todav  was  finished  durir 
uie  nine  vtars  thai.  ±  om  Nciilans,  a  transplanted  Sa 
was  head  gardener.  He  retired  last  March.  Neilla 
counts  the  late  Lord  De  L'Isle  as  "a  gentleman,  a  frien 
and  the  finest  employer  anyone  could  wish  for." 

The  success  of  this  partnership  is  immediately  evide 
in  the  double  border  at  the  public  entrance  gates.  In  tl 
best  English  stvle.  the  borders  march  on  for  seven 
vards,  awash  in  yellows,  oranges,  purples,  and  blue 
"Lord  De  L'Isle  liked  bright  colors,"  says  Xeillans,  "b 
he  was  never  keen  on  reds."  His  partiality  for  compl 
mentary  tones  of  blue  and  gold — the  Sidney  heraldic  cc 
ors — comes  to  the  fore  at  the  end  of  the  double  borde 
These  beds  at  the  foot  of  a  high  retaining  wall  combii 
the  blues  and  purples  of  agapanthus,  buddleia,  and  n 
peta;  and  golds  and  yellows  in  davlilies,  euphorbia,  ar 
Jerusalem  sage.  The  most  overt  demonstration  of  tl 
Sidnev  stvle  and  patriotism  is  the  Union  Flag  Garden. 
Union  Jack  drawn  with  1 ,000  rosebushes  and  2,000  la 
ender  plants.  The  flag's  spring  incarnation  depends  c 
red  and  white  tulips.  The  glaucous  foliage  of  the  lave: 
der  suggests  the  blue  field,  but  it  is  not  until  midsumme 
when  the  lavender  and  roses  are  in  full  flower,  that  Loi 
De  L'Isle's  ensign  reallv  unfurls.  It  can  be  seen  from  je 
liners  landing  at  Gatwick  Airport,  and  just  to  make  sui 
no  one  misses  it  on  the  ground,  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Ne: 
lans  devised  a  wooden  viewing  mount,  wreathe 
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\  full  mile  of  Victorian  yew  hedges  presented  a 
superb  framework  for  Lord  De  L'Isle's 


delicate  pink  shrub  roses. 

After  Xeillans  supervised 
ie  Union  Flag  Garden's 

mstruction.  he  waited  nervously  for  the  roses  to  bloom 
ue  to  color.  The  floribunda  'Lilli  Marlene'  opened  to  a 
roper  deep  red,  but  the  white  margins,  represented  by 
nowline',  budded  distinctly  pink.  Would  Lord  De 
"Isle,  the  holder  of  the  Victoria  Cross  and  a  Knight  of 
ie  Order  of  the  Garter,  look  a  fool?  Would  Tom  Xeil- 
~s,  plantsman  and  estate  gardener,  look  for  another 
^b?  "I  was  sweating  for  two  or  three  days."  he  recalls, 
appilv  'Snowline'  emerged  creamv  white. 

Closer  to  the  manor  house,  the  visitor  finds  the  secret 
iana's  Bath,  a  late  Victorian  garden  room  dominated 
y  a  rectangular  lily  pool  scented  with  water  hyacinths, 
iana's  Bath  leads  to  the  adjoining  White  and  Grav  Gar- 
en,  designed  in  the  1970s  by  the  soldier,  artist,  and 
ndscaper  John  Codrington,  and  then  to  an  intimate 
pen-air  amphitheater.  Lord  De  L'Isle  had  already  called 
i  the  expatriate  American  garden  designer  Lanning  Rop- 
r,  who  caned  his  own  image  of  a  classic  double  border  be- 
^een  the  Spring  Garden  and  the  Rose  Garden.  Primarily 


landscape  artistry 


shrubs,  it  conveys  a  sophisti- 
cated  and  subtle  tableau  of 
plant  forms,  textures,  and  col- 
or associations  in  purple,  pink,  and  lime  green. 

A  devastating  storm  that  ripped  across  southern  En- 
gland in  1987  felled  large  stands  of  centuries-old  trees. 
For  Lord  De  L'Isle.  the  destruction  was  an  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  the  continuity  of  Penshurst.  the  Sidnevs.  and. 
bv  extension.  England  itself.  Xeillans  remembers,  "He 
turned  to  me  and  said.  'We  have  to  clean  up  and  start 
again.  If  previous  generations  hadn't  done  that,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  us  now.'  " 

The  late  Lord  De  L'Isle  is  revered  as  a  man  who  took 
charge,  got  things  done,  and  spoke  his  mind.  But  he  did 
not  see  the  world  only  through  the  eves  of  a  soldier.  One 
of  the  most  highly  decorated         (Continued  on  page  184) 

Balls  of  golden  yew,  above,  lead  the  eve  toward  the  garden 
room  known  as  Diana's  Bath  and  on  to  the  house.  The  view 
was  a  favorite  of  the  estate's  19th-centurv  restorers  and  their 
20th-century  counterpart,  the  first  Viscount  De  L'Isle.  Opposite: 
Herbaceous  borders  and  apple  trees  flank  the  approach  to  a 
gateway  in  the  brick  outwork  that  once  protected  the  house. 
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stroll  the  domain  B< 
Jonson  praised  fd^ 
"thy  Orchard  Fruit;* 

thy- Garden  Flowers". 
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Climbing  roses  and  Clematis  montana,  above  left,  drape  the  Tudor  arched  gateway  to  the  gardeners'  work  sheds  and  green- 
houses. Above  right:  Box-edged  rose  beds  fan  out  from  a  central  fountain  in  the  parterre  of  the  19th-century  Italian  Garden, 
the  first  major  landscape  restoration  at  Penshurst  after  World  War  II.  Beyond  lies  the  Great  Hall,  one  of  the  best  surviving 
examples  of  English  medieval  domestic  architecture.  Built  in  1340,  it  was  the  setting  for  feasts  attended  by  Edward  IV  and 
Henry  VIII.  Below:  On  parade  in  the  one-acre  Union  Flag  Garden,  2,000  lavender  plants  and  1,000  roses  proclaim  the 
patriotism  of  Viscount  De  L'Isle  and  his  forebears.  The  Union  Jack  can  be  seen  from  planes  arriving  at  Gatwick  Airport. 
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Restoring  the  garden  reaffirmed  the  contin 
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Irises,  above  left,  fill  the  pond  in  front  of  an  antique  sundial.  The  spendthrift  habits  of  an  18th-century  Sidney  squandered 

funds  that  might  have  been  spent  tearing  down  then-unfashionable  Tudor  garden  walls  and  transforming  the  estate 

into  a  Georgian  landscape  park  in  the  manner  of  Capability  Brown.  Above  right:  The  Coronation  Walk  guides  visitors 

through  an  allee  of  apple  trees  between  the  flag  garden  and  the  kitchen  gardens.  Below:  In  the  Rose  Garden, 

created  by  the  late  viscount  and  his  first  wife,  Jacqueline,  dwarf  purple  barberry  and  rue  hedge  beds  of  floribundas, 

including  'King  Arthur'  and  'Elizabeth  of  Glamis'.  Rose  standards  are  underplanted  with  Stachys  lanata. 


enshurst,  the  Sidneys — and  England  itself 
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Dateline:  MIAM 


Last  year  Miami  Beach  was  merely  hot — this  year  it  defines  a  new  style 


BY  GLENN  ALBIN 

You  have  to  wonder: 
what  if  Leonard  Horo- 
witz hadn't  painted  all 
those  art  deco  build- 
ings pink,  lavender, 
and  turquoise? 

Today,  thanks  to  the 
Miami  Design  Preserva- 
tion League,  founded  in 
1977  by  Horowitz  and 
Barbara  Capitman,  South 
Beach  on  a  weekend  is 
one  big  Times  Square, 
circa  1946,  with  night 
troops  flooding  the 
streets.  By  day  it  is  Holly- 
wood in  the  1920s;  in- 
stead of  actors  and  sets, 
there  are  models  and  lo- 
cation crews. 

Though  still  naive  by 
the  standards  of  interna- 
tional types,  who  have 
made  it  their  newest  play- 
ground,  South  Beach 
made  no  excuses  this  sea- 
son: this  place  is  not  a  fad. 
Two  years  ago,  no  one 
could  have  made  this 
statement  with  absolute 
certainty.  But  short  of  a 
strong  wind,  South 
Beach,  and  a 
life  some  com- 
pare to  the 
wildest  nights 
of  pre-Castro 
Havana,  has 
another  twen- 
ty years  left  in 
its  sails.  That 
wind  almost 
arrived  last 
August,  when 
Andrew,  like 
the  hurricane 


in  Bertolt  Brecht's  Maha- 
gonny,  headed  dead  for 
Miami  Beach,  only  to 
swing  south  at  the  last 
minute.  The  day  after, 
power  lines  down,  streets 
blocked  with  enormous 
fallen  royal  palms,  unbe- 
lievable excuses  were 
dreamed  up  to  explain 
why  the  7:00  P.M.  county- 
wide  curfew  couldn't  pos- 
sibly apply  to  people  here. 
Rules  do  not  readily  ap- 
ply to  people  here.  "It's 
the  same  kind  of  feeling 
Gauguin  had  —  that 
whole  Tahiti  syndrome 
whereby  the  tropics  are  a 
place  to  slip  your  cable," 
says  media  attorney  Dan 
Paul.  "In  Chestnut  Hill 
the  secret  desire  is  to  have 
a  red  bedroom.  Some- 
how, when  they  arrive  in 
Miami,  that  changes  to 
red  and  orange,  and 
there's  nothing  to  hold 
them  back." 

Paul  has  lived  on  is- 
lands in  Biscayne  Bay 
since  1949,  when  the 
big  Miami  Beach  hotels 
and  nightclubs,  like  Lou 
Walter's  Lat- 
in  Quarter 
and  the  Park 
Avenue  on 
22nd  Street, 
were  flour- 
ishing. He 
watched  the 
1950s  un- 
fold in  all 
their  extrav- 
agance, per- 
haps  best 
illustrated 
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Bellhops  in  blue  jeans 
at  the  Raleigh  Hotel 
on  Collins  Avenue. 


by  a  joke  about  Milton 
Berle's  wife  being  insult- 
ed by  the  manager  of  the 
Fontainebleau  Hotel.  As 
she  strode  through  the 
lobby  in  her  full-length 
mink  coat,  the  manager 
issued  a  warning:  "Sorry, 
lady,  no  beach  clothes  in 
the  lobby."  Paul  recalls, 
"This  was  very  typical. 
People  would  be  sitting 
around  in  eighty-degree 
weather  in  their  big  mink 
coats  in  this  refrigerated 
environment." 

Now  they  sit  around  in 
eighty-degree  weather  in 
Versace  leather. 

Since  her  arrival  in 
1987,  Tara  Solomon,  the 
unofficial  greeter  of  the 
South  Beach  demi- 
monde, has  cultivated  a 
look  that  borrows  heavily 
from  other  Miami  Beach 
epochs.  It  does  not  always 
travel  well  beyond  the 
nearest  causeway,  but  it 
absolutely  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Miami 


Beach:  mile-high  wi 
and  mad  accessories. 

She  lives  in  a  glitzy  tin 
1968  apartment  buildit 
long  on  marble  and  mi 
rors.  "Every  night  I  hav( 
ritual,"  she  says.  "I  go 
my  balcony  and  loc 
across  the  bay.  The  view 
surreal,  with  a  skyline 
candy-colored  building 
The  palms  really  do  swa 
The  water  really  is  aqu 
marine.  And  the  peop 
really  dolook  like  supe 
models.  It  has  that  quali 
of  never-never  land, 
place  to  forget  who  yc 
are  and  start  living  life.' 

Miami  Beach,  she  sa) 
is  a  source  of  constant  i 
spiration  for  her.  "Tl 
morning  on  Washingtf 
Avenue  I  passed  an  elde 


Art  deco  at  its  peak: 
the  streamlined  Hele 
Mar  apartments. 


ly  couple,  and  the  wi 
was  carrying  a  flamin 
red  freshly  coiffed  wig< 
a  Styrofoam  stand.  It  w 
the  most  natural  thing 
the  world  to  her." 
This  is  not  what  Ca 
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Fisher,  the  real  estate  de- 
veloper who  put  Miami 
Beach  into  high  gear,  en- 
visioned in  a  brochure, 
published  after  World 
War  I,  which  described 
"subtle  refinement  and 
homelike  restful ness 
where  high-strung  nerves 
could  relax."  By  1923 
even  he  was  ready  to  eat 
his  words:  "I  was  on  the 
wrong  track.  I  had  been 
going  alter  the  old  folks.  I 
saw  that  what  I  needed  to 
do  was  go  after  the  live 
wires.  And  the  live  wires 
don't  want  to  rest." 

Today  some  of  the  li- 
vest  are  commuters  from 
New  York.  Ashton  Haw- 
kins, executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  who  paid  his  first 
visit  five  years  ago,  now 
owns  an  apartment  in 
partnership  with  some 
friends  in  an  art  deco 
building  facing  Flamingo 
Park.  He  comes  down 
about  once  a  month. 
"South  Beach  doesn't  ex- 
clude  outsiders,"  Haw- 
kins says.  "It  actually 
includes  you,  for  all  the 
right  reasons.  In  my  ex- 
perience, this  is  as  exotic 
as  it  gets  in  America." 

New  York  gallery  own- 
er Robert  Miller  spends 
his  Florida  getaways  with 
his  wife,  Betsy,  in  a  South 
Beach  high-rise  apart- 
ment. Sunlight  pours  into 
i  be  two-story  living  room 
l  bio  ugh  walls  of  win- 
dows. "I'm  not  afraid  of 
things  changing,"  Miller 
says.  "I  look  forward  to 
walls  and  fabrics  chang- 
ing color.  The  screen  lost 
its  color  so  I  slapped  on 
another  coat  of  puce.  It's 
something  you  do  quick- 
ly. The  whole  idea  is  not 
to  be  precious." 
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...i:  Ashton  Hawkins's  1959  Black  Orpheus 
above,  and,  below,  Debbie  Ohanian's  thrift  shop 
d  fiberglass  fireplace,  with  a  bit  of  Fornasetti. 
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MR.  FABULOUS 


"Look,  my  job  was  to 
get  the  customer  in, 
and  that's  what  I  did." 

Morris  Lapidus  had  never 
designed  a  building  before 
the  Fontainebleau  Hotel,  and 
when  it  opened  in  1954.  so 
did  the  era  of  Fabulous  Mi- 
ami Beach.  While  critics 
called  him  the  'pornogra- 
pher  of  American  architec- 
ture." the  Fontainebleau  was 
forced  to  offer  tours,  at  $10 
per  person,  to  maintain  order 
in  the  lobby  To-  -i.  _• 
day,  at  age  nine-  \i  ->  ;;f 
ty .  Lapidus  is 
vindicated:  he  is 
studied  by  archi- 
tects and  archi- 
tecture students, 
and  Philip  John- 
son credits  him 
with  "warming  up 
modernism." 

In  the  Eden 
Roc.  Deauville. 
Shelbourne.  Lu- 
cerne. Americana 
(now  Sheraton 
Bal  Harbour),  and 
other  hotels.  La- 
pidus drew  from 
his  years  as  a 
store  designer  to  catch  his 
customer's  eye — as  he  says. 
"Pull  her  into  the  store 
and  sell  her  a  pair  of  sixty- 
nine-cent  stockings."  When 
Ben  Novack  asked  him  to  de- 
sign the  Fontainebleau.  he 
sketched  a  curved  building. 
The  contractors  balked,  but 
Lapidus  made  it  happen. 

"I  imagined  I  was  design- 
ing the  Fontainebleau  for 
Busby  Berkeley."  says  Lapi- 
dus. Furniture  was  over- 
scaled.  Astairway  under  pink 
lights  was  constructed  so 
people  would  not  "just  walk 
into  the  dining  room" — they 
would  make  an  entrance.  "Or 
my  stairway  to  nowhere.  Peo- 
ple love  to  walk  up  stairways, 
down  stairways,  to  display 
their  gowns.  So  I  gave  them  a 
stairway  to  a  cardroom  It 
was  straight  theater.  The 
Fontainebleau  was  my  op- 
portunity to  do  the  greatest 
flimflam  architecture  of  non- 
sense, of  joy." 

"People  were  overcome," 
he  recalls.  "People  thought, 
'My  God,  where  am  I?'  " 


Lapidus's  Americana  Hotel,  1957. 


The  Lapidus  apartment  on 
Island  Avenue:  the  bedroom, 
above;  the  sunroom,  below. 
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Where  the  Miami 
life  is  quiet:  on 
Pinetree  Drive, 
the  Zanardi  pool. 
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Lily  Zanardi  and  her 
daughter,  Giannina. 
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In  Zanardi's  living  room,  Newtone 
sofa  by  Massimo  losa-Ghini. 
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The  iron  gate  is  original  to 
Zanardi's  1933  living  room. 
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For  Hawkins,  fifties  furniture 
and  David  Hockney  are  the  mix. 


"I'll  go  out  on  my  bicy- 
cle and  always  find  some- 
thing to  bring  home,"  he 
says.  Painting  a  room  is 
also  different  here:  "If 
one  wall  is  bright  orange 
and  yellow,  then  it's  hard 
to  resist  painting  the  oth- 
er one  turquoise  green." 

Representing  perhaps 
the  rarest  breed  in  town, 
Craig  Robins  was  actually 
born  in  Miami  Beach 
three  decades  ago.  With 
his  brother,  Scott,  he  in- 
vested in  run- d  o w  n 
blocks,  notably  Espanola 
Way,  where  he  converted 
a  hotel  into  artists' 
lofts.  Affordable 
rents  attracted  cre- 
ative people,  and 
gentrification  ulti- 
mately followed. 
With  Chris  Black- 
well,  founder  of  Is- 
land Records,  the 
Robins  brothers 
renovated  the  Mar- 
lin  Hotel,  which  in- 
cludes a  recording 
studio,  a  modeling  agen- 
c  \ .  a  Jamaican  restaurant, 
a  bar,  and  a  gift  shop. 
Barbara  Hulanicki  creat- 
ed the  Marlin's  look  of 
bright  island  colors  in  an 
aquarium  fantasy  theme. 
South  Beach  style,  Craig 
Robins  explains,  "has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  second- 
hand furniture  shops  and 
vintage  clothing  stores 
that  sprouted  there  in  the 
early  eighties." 

The  Art  Deco  District 
may  get  the  most  atten- 
tion right  now,  but  the 
power  base  of  Miami 
Beach  still  resides  north 
of  Arthur  Godfrey  Road 
on  the  many  man-made 
islands  of  Biscayne  Bay. 
Here  a  new  group  of  art- 
ists and  intellectuals  have 
created  simple  quiet  lives 
in  (Continued  on  page  ISO) 


Since  the  1940s,  Dan  Paul 
has  seen  Miami's  fortunes 
rise,  fall,  and  rise  again. 
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Paul's  living  room,  through 
a  curtain  of  chromed  beads. 
The  house  was  designed 
in  1970  by  David  Hicks 
and  Mark  Hampton  with 
architect  Mott  B.  Schmidt. 
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Another  Miami:  Paul's  16th- 
and  17th-century  pieces. 


Two  quintessential  restaurants  tell  the  story  of  South  Beach,  then  and  no 


BY  JASON  EPSTEIN 

The  smell  of  gaso- 
line under  a  hot  sun, 
blue  cornflowers  at  the 
sandy  edges  of  black- 
top roads,  ice  cream 
melting  in  rivers  along 
one's  hand,  and  end- 
less summer  days — 
these  faded  memories  of 
childhood  beaches  vividly 
returned  as  I  walked  one 
winter  morning  along  the 
mile  or  so  of  oceanfront 
at  the  southern  end  of 


Stone  crab  claws 
with  mustard  sauce. 
(Recipes  on  page  180.) 


Miami  Beach,  recently 
restored  from  its  wreck- 
age to  a  yet  more  pastel 
version  of  itself  half  a 
century  ago.  This  rush  of 
memory  was  not  unusual. 
South  Beach,  friends  lat- 
er told  me,  often  turns 
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visitors  into  performers 
in  a  revival  of  their  own 
lives.  It  is  the  ultimate 
beach  of  childhood  mem- 
ory, whether  one  hap- 
pened to  have  been  a 
child  there  or  not.  To  sit 
in  the  morning  sun  out- 
side the  News  Cafe,  gaz- 
ing emptily  across  Ocean 
Drive  toward  the  beach, 
its  three  disheveled  palms 
tilted  this  way  and  that, 
framing  the  glittering 
waves,  is  to  see  oneself  in 
a  fifty-year-old  picture 
postcard  beneath  Fun  in 
the  Sun  in  dancing  let- 
ters, with  a  message  from 
some  forgotten  Max  and 
Norma  scrawled  on  the 
back  under  a  canceled 
two-cent  stamp. 

South  Beach  seems 
to  have  come  back  to  life 
effortlessly,  of  its  own 
volition,  the 
way  memory,  un- 
asked, fills  a  tem- 
porary vacan- 
cy in  the  mind. 
Only  the  sad 
amenities  be- 
hind the  pink 
and  lavender 
deco  facades — 
the  narrow  bath- 
rooms with  rust- 
stained  sinks  and 
worn  tubs,  the 
bare  and  splin- 
tered floors,  the 
shallow  closets 
with  their  wire 
hangers  —  de- 
clare that  Miami 
in  the  forties  may 


itself  have  been  a  disap- 
pointment to  its  former 
occupants,  pursuing  their 
own  beach  dreams.  Per- 
haps like  the  castle  build- 
ers of  Disney  World,  the 
people  who  have  restored 
South  Beach  wanted  only 
to  summon  the  imagined 
pleasures  of  a  fictitious 
past.  But  if  they  were  fish- 
ing for  plastic  mermaids, 
they  came  up  with  a  living 
coelacanth,  a  vivid  crea- 
ture from  the  actual  past, 
with  its  bite  and  texture 
intact,  and  had  the  sense 
to  let  it  live  and  breathe. 

Two  restaurants,  one 
older  than  Miami  Beach 
itself,  the  other  as  new  as 
the  South  Beach  revival, 
share  this  instinctive  re- 
spect for  the  real  thing.  A 
waiter  named  Joe  Weiss 
opened  Joe's  Stone  Crab 


(305-673-0365)  at  til; 
southern  tip  of  the  beai 
in  1913,  two  years  befoi 
the  City  of  Miami  Bea<i 
was  incorporated.  B 
granddaughter,  Jo  Ai 
Bass,  runs  Joe's  now,  wi, 
absolute  loyalty  to  til 
founder's  instinct; 


There  is  not  a  false  note 
the  place,  and  thoujj 
2,000  people  or  mo 
may  line  up  on  a  give 
day  for  Joe's  400  seats, 
would  be  a  terrible  mi 
take  not  to  join  thei 
Joe's  is  no  mere  relic 
Miami's  various  gold< 
ages,  though  it  would  I 
no  surprise  to  see  Runy< 
and  Winchell,  bronze 
from  an  afternoon  of  g 
rummy  at  their  Rom 
Plaza  cabanas,  ready  f 
dinner  in  Joe's  main  di 
ing  room,  surrounded  ! 
waiters  as  smooth  in  the 
black  tuxedos  as  a  farm 
of  acrobats.  When  Jo  Ai 
Bass  recently  moved  in 


*w  apartment,  a  tenant 
ed  the  manager  who 
i  •  was  and  was  told  that 
owns  Joe's.  "Impossi- 
,"  the  tenant  said,  "no 
tje  owns  Joe's,"  as  if  Joe's 
dre  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
a  redwood  forest, 
iitone  crabs  don't  travel 
11.  They  should  be  eat- 
within  twenty-four 
urs.  Thus  the  best 
ice  is  in  south  Florida, 
d  only  in  season  (from 
tober  to  May),  prefera- 
at  Joe's  with  its  much- 
itated  mustard  sauce, 
e's  crab  claws  are 
jked  as  soon  as  they  are 
ought  ashore  to  Joe's 
n  fisheries  at  Ever- 
ides  City  on  the  Gulf  or 
irathon  on  the  east 
ist,  then  shipped  to  the 
staurant,  where  they 
;  usually  served  within 
enty-four  hours,  while 
ey  are  still  sweet  and 
m.  A  day  or  two  later 
ley  will  be  watery,  fla- 
wless, and  inedible. 
|l[oe's  menu,  with  its 
Dne  crabs  and  grilled 
])  m  p  a  n  o  ,  its  fried 
i|rimp  and  nine  kinds  of 
Hatoes,  its  sweet-and- 
br  coleslaw  topped  with 
yonnaise  and  pickle 
ish,  seems  to  belong  to 
Vanished  world.  But 
fw  dishes  are  added 
im  time  to  time,  includ- 
g  first-rate  crab  cakes,  a 
sh  that  does  travel. 
Norman  Van  A  ken, 
10  opened  A  Ma  no 
05-531-6266)  in  the 
btsy  Ross  Hotel  at  the 
t>rthern  end  of  South 
fcach  two  years  ago,  is  a 


genius.  His  work  is  as  im- 
possible to  replicate  as  a 
painting  by  Braque,  and 
as  likely  to  seem  epochal 
in  retrospect.  Like  any  ge- 
nius, the  boyish  thirty- 
five-year-old  Van  Aken 
has  his  ups  and  downs, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of 
his  creations,  some  diners 
might  not  at  first  get  the 
point  of  what  he's  doing. 
Once  they  find  their  way, 
however,  they  will  know 
what  it  must  have  been 
like  to  encounter  cubism 
when  it  was  new. 

The  cubists  imagined 
shapes,  textures,  and  col- 
ors as  they  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  infantile  or 
primitive  or  otherwise 
untaught  eye,  before  that 
eye  knew  that  this  shape 
was  a  door  or  that  texture 
a  window  or  that  accumu- 
lation of  color  and  line  a 
guitar.  Van  Aken  does 
something  like  this  with 
his  cooking.  He  creates 
tastes  and  textures  as  if 
one  were  encountering 
them  for  the  first  time, 
like  one's  first  ripe  peach 
or  vanilla  ice  cream  cone 
or  fall  apple,  but  he  pre- 


sents these  elemental  ex- 
periences in  complex 
dishes  of  great  subtlety 
and  sophistication.  His 
menu  is  a  cascade  of  ad- 
jectives and  exotic  nouns: 
flash-grilled  Pacific  big- 
eye  tuna  with  an  Asian 
vegetable  stir-fry,  wasabi, 
honshimejis,  soba  and 
g  i  n  g  e  r  - 1  e  m  o  n  g  r  a  s  s  - 1  a  - 
mari  vinaigrette.  But  the 
result  is  an  arrangement 
of  textures  and  tastes  as 
harmonious  as  a  sunrise. 

Consider  his  Down  Is- 
land French  Toast.  He 
marinates  fresh  foie  gras 
in  vanilla,  Cointreau, 
mace,  and  cinnamon;  and 
brioche  triangles  in  eggs, 


vanilla,  mace,  and  cinna- 
mon. He  then  makes  a 
caramel  of  chicken  stock, 
pumelo  juice,  sugar,  and 
cream,  lays  the  seared 
foie  gras  on  the  cooked 
golden  brioche,  and  adds 
the  caramel — a  dish  that 
terrified  a  local  restau- 
rant critic,  as  it  surely 
would  a  dietitian. 

The  result,  however,  is 
sublime,  the  more  so  if 
one  has  the  forbearance 
to  leave  most  of  it  uneaten 
and  go  on  to  one  of  Van 
Aken's  simpler  prepara- 
tions as  a  main  course:  his 
Vietnamese  soft  spring 
rolls  and  spice-seared 
(Continued  on  page  180) 


Tuna  A  Mano:  spice-seared  tuna  with  ponzu  and 
peanut  sauces,  above,  and,  below,  flash-grilled 
Pacific  big-eyed  tuna  with  Asian  vegetable  stir-fry. 
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Georg  Jensen's  chief 
collaborator,  designei 
firm's  famous  streami 
pitcher,  left,  seen  agS 
working  sketch.  Too  ' 
for  its  day,  the  piece 
wasn't  produced  until 
Opposite:  A  1912  Roto 
bowl.  Details  see  Res< 
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Georg  Jensen's 

designs  remain  thj 

hallmark  of    ^ 
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twentieth-century 
excellence 

By  Margot  Guralnick 


Photographs  by  Jacques  Dirand 


A  MAN  WITH  ROSY  CHEEKS  AND  POPEYE  FOREARMS  POUNDS,  POUNI 

pounds  a  tube  of  silver  to  form  a  spout  he'll  attach  to  a  tall  sloping  cc 
feepot.  He  works  freehand,  hammering  the  silver  against  a  steel  c\ 
inder,  occasionally  consulting  a  brass  template  and  a  faded  drawii 
to  see  that  his  piece  has  the  right  width,  the  precise  curve.  After  thir 
years  he's  practiced  and  he's  versatile:  next  week  he  might  be  startii 
on  a  sauceboat.  Across  the  table  an  apprentice  with  a  Walkrru 
clamped  to  his  head  devotes  a  morning  to  smoothing  out  the  neai 
invisible  dents  in  a  wide-mouthed  bowl  that  he  raised  from  a  sheet 
silver.  Next  he  has  to  tackle  making  the  domed  lid.  Meanwhile,  in  tl 
chaser's  corner  of  the  smithy  a  woman  hovers  over  a  twisted  silv 
carp,  using  a  hammer  and  steel  punch  to  shape  tiny  fish  scales  that  w 
glisten  when  the  creature  is  the  handle  on  the  cover  of  a  fish  platte 
"It  takes  a  certain  temperament  to  work  here,"  she  says.  "You  have 
be  able  to  concentrate,  you  have  to  be  a  perfectionist,  and  you  have 
have  a  certain  feeling  in  your  fingers."  Downstairs,  where  the  fla 
ware  specialists  hold  sway,  one  man  puffs  on  his  pipe  as  he  saws  01 
the  tines  of  a  fork;  another  painstakingly  solders  together  the  tv 
halves  of  a  knife  handle.  "Use  too  much  solder,"  he  cautions,  "and 
leaks  out  like  mayonnaise." 

At  the  Georg  Jensen  workrooms  in  Copenhagen,  everything 
done  to  the  exacting  standards  of  the  moody  mustachioed  sculpu 
who  founded  the  firm  in  1904.  There  are  no  seconds;  whatevn 
doesn't  pass  inspection  is  "immediately  snipped,  melted,  and  r 
used,"  explains  production  manager  Soren  Nielsen.  And  since  tl 
mid  1980s,  when  the  porcelain  and  glass  giant  Royal  Copenhagen  a 
quired  the  company,  there  has  been  no  waste:  the  cleaning  crew 
sweepings  are  thoroughly  searched  for  shiny  remnants;  even  tl 
sinks  in  the  smithy  have  screens  to  catch  silver  dust. 

"To  work  here/'  says  a 

silversmith,  "you 

have  to  be  a  perfectionist 

you  have  a  certain 

feeling  in  your  fingers" 

Extravagant  attention  to  craftsmanship  combined  with  an  unde! 
stated  Nordic  aesthetic,  neither  historicist  nor  aggressively  expei 
mental,  are  what  distinguished  Jensen's  designs  from  the  star 
Responding  to  William  Morris's  arts  and  crafts  rallying  call — and  i 
his  own  growing  family's  financial  burdens  (Jensen  was  to  outli\ 
three  wives  and  father  at  least  eight  children) — the  Dane  opened  h 
workshop  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  His  earliest  hits  were  silver  h; 
pins  and  belt  buckles  adorned  with  dragonflies  and  semiprecious  cal 
ochons  that  show  a  familiarity  with  art  nouveau  but  stop  short  of  i 
fashionable  tangle  of  whiplashes.  Intent  on  exploring  the  sculptur 
potential  of  his  material  rather  than  burying  surfaces  under  orn. 
ment,  Jensen  used  hammer  marks  and  burnishing  techniques  I 
draw  out  what  he  called  silver's  "moonshine  glow." 

Although  he  had  trained  at  Copenhagen's  Royal  Academy  of  Ar 
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:ig  Jensen,  opposite 
:  sat  for  his  portrait 
191,  when  he  was 
I  ggling  sculptor  in 
:  nhagen.  Opposite 
I :  His  pod-shaped 
ir  caster  of  1908 
i  asts  with  Rohde's 
1  piraling  version  of 
ime  vessel.  Above: 
rg  Jensen  sculpture 
tfiis  student  days  at 
lish  Royal  Academy 
it,  The  Harvester, 
outside  the  smithy. 


A  chaser, 
right,  adorns 
the  base  of 
a  centerpiece 
that  was  first 
produced  in 
1919.  Left: 
Goods  are 
loaded  for 
delivery  at  the 
Copenhagen 
shop  in  1938. 


A  silversmith,  above,  forms 
the  rim  of  a  tray,  one  of 
the  most  demanding  shapes 
to  hammer  by  hand.  Left: 
Serving  spoons  by  Georg 
Jensen  rest  against  steel  dies. 


Elements  of  a  sauceboat, 
above,  designed  by  Jensen  in 
1918,  await  the  soldering 
iron.  Below:  Harald  Nielsen's 
sugar  caster  of  1932,  at  left, 
and  Henning  Koppel's  of 
1975  speak  different  languages. 


An  apprentice,  left,  evens  out  a  tureen  lid,  a  1905  design 

by  Jensen.  Above:  Tray  handles,  candle  arms,  and 
other  parts  to  be  chased  are  anchored  on  beds  of  pitch. 


Jensen's 
organic  style 
jump-started 

Danish 
modernism 


for  the  operations  of  his  expanding  studio  Jensen  relied  on  skil 
picked  up  as  a  teenager  when  his  father,  a  knife  grinder,  amhitious 
apprenticed  him  to  a  goldsmith.  For  design  ideas  he  comhed  t\ 
beech  forests  and  the  marshes  of  Radvad,  his  hometown  north  of  O 
penhagen,  applying  frog  feet  to  a  squat  swelling  teapot,  building 
base  of  leaves  and  berries  for  a  fruit  bowl  that  was  purchased  by  t\ 
Louvre  in  1914 — and  ultimately  devising  a  minimalist  organic  sty 
that  jump-started  the  entire  Danish  modern  movement. 

Introduced  to  this  country  at  the  1915  Panama-Pacific  Internatioi 
al  Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  Jensen's  work  won  a  Grand  Prix,  an 
William  Randolph  Hearst  scooped  up  nearly  a  dozen  pieces.  Te 
years  later  there  were  Georg  Jensen  shops  in  New  York,  Londoi 
Berlin,  and  Paris.  Of  all  the  progressive  silver  studios  founded  ear 
in  this  century,  from  the  Wiener  Werkstatte  to  Chicago's  Kalo  Sho) 
Jensen's  is  the  only  firm  still  operating  today.  M 
chael  von  Essen,  curator  of  the  small  Georg  Jei 
sen  Museum,  owned  by  Royal  Copenhagei 
attributes  much  of  the  company's  success  to  th 
fact  that  the  master  himself  allowed  others  I 
leave  their  own  mark.       (Continued  on  page  18'. 


Bunches  of  grapes  dangle  from  Jensen's  compote 
of  1918,  opposite.  His  1912  bowl  rests  on  a  base  of 
stylized  leaves  and  berries.  Above:  The  production  of 
a  1919  cake  server  by  Jensen  involves  the  folding 
of  a  flat  flower  into  a  bud  applied  to  the  handle.  Left 
Henning  Koppel's  1954  dolphinlike  fish  platter  (show 
with  Koppel's  plaster  model)  takes  800  hours  to  make 
weighs  5,900  grams,  and  costs  as  much  as  a  Mercedes 
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Fringe 
Benefits 

FRINGE  IS  THE  ICING  ON  THE  CAKE— THE  DECOR  A- 

tive  detail  that  underlines,  outlines,  adds  the  ac- 
cent. The  French  call  it  passementerie;  the 
English,  trimming.  Not  only  does  it  ornament,  it 
also  conceals — unsightly  seams,  rough  edges, 
spindly  legs,  dreary  views.  It  was  in  seventeenth- 
century  France  that  upholsterers  first  used 
fringe,  and  imaginations  ran  wild.  Nearly  every 
bed,  hanging,  and  upholstered  piece  was  edged 
with  intriguing  effects:  inch  fringe,  the  simplest; 
caul  or  net  fringe;  tufted  fringe,  with  small  bell- 
like tufts;  snailing,  with  spiral  tufts;  and  more. 
Today  decorators  use  heavily  layered  skirts  of 
braided,  beaded,  and  tasseled  fringe  as  freely  as 
jute  bullion  fringe.  Wooden  beads,  hanging 
from  curtains  or  tacked  around  a  room,  may 
create  a  chair  rail  or  crown  molding.  Whether  a 
classic  woolen  loop  fringe  on  a  linen  curtain 
or  a  shiny  glass  bead  trim  on  iridescent  taffeta 
curtains  or  a  looped-ribbon  edge  around  a  cush- 
ion, fringe  once  again  has  become  an  important 
part  of  decorative  vocabulary.  Balzac  wrote  pas- 
sionately of  the  effects  that  passementerie  had 
on  interiors.  And  in  decorating,  effect  is  the 
ultimate  goal.  Deborah  Webster 
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.op  Gothi 
screen  in  the  living 
oom  takes  its  place 
in  a  lavish  mix  of 
styles:  "medieval" 
lampshades  (the 
one  at  right-*ises 
an  Hermes  scajrf), 
baroque-inspired-  „ .  < 
paintings,  an 
orientalist  inlaid    v'^ 
table,  and  1930s        ? 
leather  armchairs 
covered  in  shawls 
Bergere  designed 
for  Lanvin.  Details 
see  Resources. 
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In  a  cottage  in  the  heart  of  Pajy 
designer  Eric  Bergere  lives  on 
a  grand  scale.  By  Edmund  White 


Photographs  by  Mario  Testino     Produced  by  Susan  Gol 
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€RIC  BERGERE  IS  A  DE 
termined  young 
French  designei 
who  at  age  thirty 
two  has  already  rev 
olutionized  th< 
venerable  house  o 
Hermes  and  is  now 
working  with  ex- 
Chanel  model  Ines  de  la  Fressange  t( 
create  accessories  and  ready-to-weai 
clothes  for  her  Paris  boutiques,  the 
most  talked  about  new  success  on  the 
French  fashion  scene.  His  client  lis 
also  includes  designers  in  Milan  anc 
Tokyo.  The  same  love  of  fantasy  anc 
consciousness  of  cost  that  Bergen 
reveals  at  work  he  brings  to  his  mi 
nuscule  house  in  a  calm  out-of-the 
way  corner  of  Paris  just  off  th( 
Buttes-Chaumont,  an  immense 
landscaped  park  that  Napoleon  II 
constructed  for  the  working  class  or 
the  site  of  abandoned  quarries.  Ugh 
modern  buildings  line  Bergere' 
street,  though  if  the  visitor  goei 
through  the  lobby  of  one  of  them  tc 
the  hidden  walkway  behind,  he  find: 
a  series  of  small  houses. 

Bergere's  house  is  an  old  worker'; 
cottage  with  a  tiny  enclosed  gar 
den — beyond  the  front  door,  howev 
er,  it's  as  though  the  fisherman's  wif< 
had  magically  wished  the  interioi 
into  a  palace.  Everything  breathes  o 
the  medieval  or  the  baroque,  the  roy 
al  or  the  religious,  and  yet  almos! 
nothing  is  rare  or  costly.  Bergen 
made  a  trip  to  Peru  not  long  ago  anc 
came  back  with  paintings  in  the  ba 
roque  style  which  he  picked  up  for  i 
song — Joseph  cuddling  Jesus,  the 
Virgin  Mary  ascending  in  glory,  at 
angel  making  music — all  in  elaborate 
frames  of  mirror  shards  and  gilt.  / 
scalloped  tablecloth  from  Portugal  i 

An  empty  neo-medieval  picture  frame  in 
the  manner  of  Viollet-le-Duc  adorns  the 
staircase  to  the  second-story  study,  left. 
The  largest  shield  once  held  billiard  cue 
Opposite  above:  Vintage  vests — a  19th- 
century  Provencal  plaid  and  a  1920s 
English  stripe — hang  against  the  dressinj 
room  wainscot  beneath  prints  and  wax 
seals.  Opposite  below,  from  left:  Casts 
of  Egyptian  sculptures  rest  on  the  tub 
beside  a  faux  antique  studded  chair. 
Eric  Bergere  takes  the  air  in  his  garden. 


The  French 

find  Bergere 

and  his  house 

"amusing/' 

their  highest 

accolade 


tossed  over  the  living  room  sofa,  re- 
gal shawls  he  designed  for  Lanvin 
drape  flea  market  leather  armchairs, 
an  old  iron  boot-scraper  serves  as  an 
end  table.  Musical  scores  on  parch- 
ment function  as  lampshades,  and 
religious  banners  have  become  cur- 
tains— held  back  by  copies  of  medi- 
eval ball-and-chain  weapons. 

Bergere's  medieval  madness  has 
gone  so  far  that  a  friend  has  painted 
a  portrait  of  him  as  a  knight,  in  pro- 
file, looking  terribly  pious  and  cou- 
rageous. His  dining  room  may  be  the 
apotheosis  of  this  caprice:  it  looks 
like  a  set  for  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  the 
one  by  Jean  Cocteau  and  Christian 
Berard.  This  room  is  in  the  base- 


ment, the  sort  of  damp  vaulted  cellar 
destined  for  storing  wine  bottles,  but 
Bergere  has  turned  it  into  the  beast's 
very  lair.  A  bearskin  with  scary  claws 
shares  a  sofa  with  a  sequinned  Mo- 
roccan throw.  Each  of  the  embroi- 
dered dining  room  chairs  tells  a 
different  fairy  tale  by  Perrault.  A 
marble  coat  of  arms  bought  in  Italy 
graces  one  wall.  On  another  are  two 
painted  wooden  shields — decorative 
billiard  room  racks  for  storing  cues. 
The  stone  ceiling  is  painted  with  rust 
spots  and  half-effaced  fleurs-de-lis 
to  suggest  a  ruined  chapel. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  cot- 
tage Bergere  has  conse- 
crated the  garret  as  his 
bedroom — and  designed  it 
as  a  stylized  attic.  Under 
the  eaves  are  the  bric-a- 
brac  one  might  find  in  a 
well-appointed  junk  room: 
empty  picture  frames  lean- 
ing against  a  wall,  a  folding 
screen  concealing  nothing, 
worn  leather  luggage.  A 
Tibetan  quilt  covers  the 
bed  along  with  giant  pil- 
lows made  out  of  old  Flor- 
entine fabrics.  Framed 
above  the  stairs  is  a  scarf, 
designed  by  Oliver  Messel 
in  1953  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's coronation,  depict- 
ing a  royal  coach  right  out 
of Cinderella. 

Below  the  bedroom  is 
the  study  where  Bergere 
does  most  of  his  freelance  designing. 
It's  the  one  room  in  the  house  that 
evokes  not  the  Middle  Ages  but 
193 1 ,  the  year  of  the  French  Colonial 
Exhibition  held  in  Paris  to  celebrate 
an  empire  France  was  about  to  lose. 
The  office  Jacques-Emile  Ruhlmann 
designed  for  the  former  colonial  rul- 
er of  Morocco  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Musee  National  des  Arts  Africains  et 
Oceaniens,  and  this  sumptuous 
room,  with  its  sleek  combination  of 
orientalism  and  art  deco,  inspired 
Bergere  to  create  his  own  modest 
version :  a  globe,  a  painting  of  a  Tuni- 
sian oasis,  a  chair  found  in  the  street 
but  upholstered  with  ostrich  skin  (a 
princely  gift  from  his  days  of  work- 


ing for  Hermes),  a  jeweled  Morocca 
star  as  a  lamp,  fake  antique  statues  < 
Osiris  from  Egypt,  string  curtains- 
all  very  "anthropological,"  as  Be 
gere  says  laughingly.  The  walls  ai 
painted  a  warm  terra-cotta,  the  cei 
ing  summer-sky  blue.  When  he 
forced  to  grind  away  for  hours  at  h 
desk,  he  still  has  the  feeling  of  bein 
a  globetrotter. 

His  work,  though,  isn't  divorce 
from  his  house.  For  Lanvin,  for  ir 
stance,  where  he  worked  for  tw 
years,  he  designed  dresses  and  hooc 
that  resemble  medieval  chain  mai 
just  as  his  scarves  are  sometimes  ir 
spired  by  heraldic  banners  and  som 
of  the  clothes  he  created  for  Herme 
were  made  of  exotic  skins.  Ecologis 
would  lynch  him,  modernists  woul 
label  him  a  young  fogy,  but  th 
French  find  him  and  his  hous 
"amusing,"  their  highest  accolade. 

Even  if  he  doesn't^ecorate  with 
big  budget,  Bergere  does  have  a  sur 
eye,  a  developed  taste,  and  tireles 
curiosity.  He  started  designing  fash 
ion  when  he  was  just  six  years  ok 
When  he  entered  Esmod,  a  leadin 
French  design  school,  he  soon  roset 
be  first  in  his  class  because  he  alread 
had  so  much  work  behind  him.  As  h 
puts  it:  "When  I  went  to  art  schoo 
everybody  around  me  had  waite> 
eighteen  years  to  draw  their  firs 
sketch.  It's  natural  that  I  had  some 
thing  more  because  I  had  been  de 
signing  for  years  before."  Those  year 
have  given  him  the  confidence  V 
snoop  through  junk  shops  and  fie 
markets  the  world  over,  swoop  dow 
on  a  neglected  treasure,  and  find 
perfect  setting  for  it.  If  the  fisher 
man's  wife  had  had  Bergere's  ingeni 
ity,  as  well  as  his  modesty,  she  migf 
have  averted  disaster  and  ended  u; 
cozily  in  just  such  a  palatial  hut.  A 

Candlelight  and  old  kilims  warm  the 
basement  dining  room,  opposite,  where 
Bergere  has  painted  rust  stains  on  the 
vaulted  ceiling  to  deepen  its  patina.  Flea 
market  chairs  with  embroidered  seats 
depicting  Perrault  fairy  tales  line  the 
refectory  table.  Above  left:  The  Middle 
Ages  are  banished  from  the  study,  where 
metal  armchairs  made  for  a  hairdresser's 
salon  in  the  1950s  flank  the  bookcase 
below  an  orientalist  view  of  Tunisia. 
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In  his  Milan 

r""  headquarters. 

Franco  Mqschino's 

surroundings 

are  as  witty  as 

his  fashions 


Surrealist 


"I  AM  HALF  TAILOR  AND  HALF  ARTIST," 

declares  Italian  fashion  designer  Fran- 
co Moschino  as  he  brandishes  a  palette 
and  a  pair  of  shears.  Behind  him,  on  a 
wall  in  a  fitting  room,  eight  sky  scenes 
he  painted  for  various  advertising 
campaigns  have  been  mounted  to 
form  a  large  mural.  In  one  panel  floats 
a  cloud-spattered  high-heeled  pump, 
in  another  a  garter  belt,  in  yet  another 
a  leather  jacket  complete  with  tail. 
Moschino  has  made  his  symbol  the 


question  mark  and  his  signature  the 
out-of-context  accessory  or  detail  that 
turns  a  fashion  classic  inside  out:  an  or- 
ange duffel  coat  with  gold  thimbles  as 
toggles  or  a  Chanel-style  suit  with  a 
jacket  emblazoned  with  newspaper 
headlines.  At  his  couture  shop  on  Mi- 
lan's Via  Sant'  Andrea,  his  window  dis- 
plays juxtapose  homages  to  Man  Ray 
and  Magritte — Ceci  n'est  pas  une  bou- 
tique was  the  title  of  one  series — with 
his  own  equally  provocative  clothing. 
The  four-story  former  factory  that 


with  the  tools 
of  his  trades. 


houses  Moschino's  offices  and 
workrooms  displays  many  of  the 
themes  that  appear  in  his  col- 
lections and  in  the  decor  of  his 
shops,  which,  like  most  things  in  his 
professional  life,  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant evolution.  His  desk  rests  on  a 
checkerboard  floor,  a  favorite  decora- 
tive motif:  "I  always  loved  it  in  our 
stores  and  our  New  York  showroom, 
and  it  goes  very  well  with  my  Giotto  an- 
gel." In  another  corner  of  his  private 


oliice  an  anatomically  incomplete 
trdboard  cutout  of  model  Pat  Cleve- 
id  as  Olive  Oyl,  the  muse  for  Moschi- 
i's  less  expensive  line,  Cheap  &  Chic, 
nds  beside  a  shiny  bicycle  the  de- 
,ner  says  he  never  rides  and  a  would- 
Louis  chair  inhabited  by  a  teddy 
>ear  family.  "You  have  the  same  visual 
effect  as  when  you  look  at  my  clothes," 
says  Moschino.  "It's  many  mixed  styles. 
It's  improvisation,  which  is  always  the 
most  exciting  element  in  any  process 
of  creation . "  Wendy  Goodman 
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DESIGN 
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[ichael  Formica  decorates  by  subtraction. 

orgoing  bright  colors,  bold  patterns, 

assed  collections,  paintings,  gilded  an- 

ques — the  essentials,  in  other  words,  ac- 

rding  to  most  of  his  colleagues — he  arrives 

his  own  brand  of  voluptuous  minimalism. 

a  Manhattan  pied-a-terre  belonging  to  a 

mple  who  are  devotees  of  twentieth-centu- 

design,  Formica  limited  the  palette  to  neu- 

als  of  every  shade,  stuck  to  top-of-the-line 

)30s,  '40s,  and  '50s  furniture,  introduced  a 

riety  of  textures,  and  tied  it  all  together  by 

peating  his  favorite  pared-down  motifs. 


The  Jean-Michel  Frank- 
inspired  apartment  cele- 
brates the  soothing  quali- 
ty of  simple  geometry. 
Everything  in  the  foyer, 
opposite,  was  chosen  for 
clean  lines,  including  the 
striped  and  checked  fab- 
rics and  angular  furni- 
ture. "I  used  a  grid  motif 
over  and  over  because 
repetition  provides  struc- 
ture," says  Michael  For- 
mica. "With  a  grid  as  a 
backdrop,  you  can  add 
things  that  are  swoopy  or 
romantic,  like  the  Jean 
Royere  lamp  in  the  cor- 
ner. The  play  of  contrast- 
ing  materials  is  also 
important  to  make  the 
space  feel  alive  and  invit- 
ing." A  hard  limestone 
floor  is  offset  by  supple 
leather-paneled  walls.  In 
the  living  room,  the  pol- 
ished-wood grid  on  the 
walls  is  balanced  by  a  sub- 
tly undulating  all-wool 
khaki  carpet. 


Carre  Royale 
velvet  from 
Clarence  House 
on  stools. 


Torry  Stripes, 
a  viscose/linen 
from  HBF  Textiles 
on  sofa.  Details 
see  Resources. 
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"The  brainstorming  for  this  apartment 
started  with  150  fabric  samples  in 
the  brown  to  gold  range" 


"Texture  is  more  impoi 
tant  to  me  than  color  b<| 
cause  you  experienc 
texture  not  only  wit; 
your  eyes  but  also  wit! 
your  hands.  Material; 
that  reflect  light  don, 
look  as  rich  as  those  th;j 
absorb  light,  and  in  eveii 
room  you  need  a  baland 
of  the  two.  Here  we  had  ij 
factor  in  a  cruel  norther 
light."  In  the  living  room 
left,  the  Gretchen  Bei 
linger  linen  velvet  on  th 
Michael  Taylor  sofa  an 
the  Diego  Giacomet 
plaster  lamp  both  absot 
light.  The  walls  panele 
with  a  waxed  limba  woe 
veneer,  the  Jacques  A< 
net  leather  chairs,  tr 
T.  H.  Robsjohn-Gibbinj 
magazine  table,  and  tl 
paille  coffee  table  refle 
light.  The  combined  e 
feet  feels  like  a  massage  i 
sensuous  surfaces. 


Cascade,  a  cotton/ 
viscose  from 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen 
on  wing  chair:       . 


...  ;  ;  ':"' "" '  %>•? 


Limba  wood 
veneer  from 
Sieling  &  Jones 
on  walls. 


Custom  wool 
carpet  from 
V'Soske. 
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linchpin  of  the  entire 

rtment  is  the  custom 

oske  carpet,  one 

nless  piece  which  took 

men  eight  months  to 

.  The  carpet's  tex- 

d  surface  anchors  the 

|cate  dining  table  and 

hues  Quinet  chairs 

|!  the  Jean  Royere 

it  stand,  right.  Con- 

sely,  its  rich  color 

les  weightier  forms, 

h  as  the  marquetry 

lie  cabinet  by  Eduard 

eich  and  Andrew 

*ke,  appear  to  float. 

■  1930s  scroll  border 

lind  the  blue  wing 

r)  beckons  visitors  to 

iows  that  offer  a  spec- 

ilar  view  of  Central 

c.  A  welcome  flourish 

spare,  low-mainte- 

ce  space,  the  border 

es  as  a  connecting  line 

veen  the  two  ends  of 

apartment. 


Formica  limited  the  decorative 

accessories  to  a  ftsw^ 

well-chosen  period  forms. 


The  1940s  Italian  wing  chair 

is  an  oasis  of  color  in  an 
otherwise  neutral  landscape. 


A  Jean  Royere  1950s  coiling 

candleholder,  below,  adorns 

a  prime  Central  Park  view. 
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Campanelle  cotton 
from  Fortuny 
for  bedspread. 


Sevigne  cotton 
from  Fortuny 
for  shades. 


"If  you  like  somethini 
stick  with  it,"  says  For: 
ca.  In  the  bedroom, 
used  the  same  carpet,  t 
same  Fortuny  on  the  R 
man  shades  that  disa | 
pear  into  the  ceiling,  ai^ 
the  same  limba  wood  pa 
eled  walls  as  I  did  in  ttj 
living  room."  Even  til 
built-in  table  in  the  dre:|i 
ing  room,  left,  is  veneer 
in  limba — in  this  case,  ei 
ployed  in  smaller  squai 
and  daintily  shifted  ( 
point.  Other  materia 
such  as  the  suede  on  t 
bench  and  the  spread 
Fortuny  cotton,  opposi 
offer  the  slightest  var; 
tions  omthe  establish 
palette.  Uniformity  i 
duces  peacefulness.  ! 
does  a  lack  of  distra 
tions:  everything  fro 
clothes  to  books  to  1 
and  VCR  equipment 
concealed  behind  pa 
eled  doors.  "My  cliei 
say  they're  happiest  wh 
they're  here,"  repoi 
Formica.  "This  apai 
ment  is  their  haven,  th« 
port  in  a  storm." 


New  Impressions 
suede  from 
Edelman  on  bench. 
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says  Formica 
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ig  room  and  bedroom 
Mensch's  inlernational- 
Inctuary  open  onto  a 
-y  courtyard  with  a  lighted 
!  1  by  water-spouting 
1  frogs.  The  air  of  serenity 
1  the  space  was  Mensch's 
1   uircmcnt  for  his  city 
.  Details  see  Resources. 
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ON  A  QUIET  STREET  IN  ONE  OF 
Manhattan's  more  pictur- 
esque neighborhoods — one 
that  hasn't  yet  been  invaded 
by  skyscrapers  or  branches 
of  national  store  chains — 
stands  a  rather  mysterious 
building.  On  the  ground  floor  it  looks  normal 
enough,  although  a  significant  portion  of  its 
nineteenth-century  Romanesque  brick  facade 
has  been  "restored"  with  bricks  of  a  different  size 
and  color  than  the  originals.  This  deliberate  play 
on  history  makes  the  blank  window  openings 
on  the  building's  two  upper  floors  even  more  in- 
triguing. Behind  them  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  blank  brick  wall.  Does  some  kind 
of  postmodern  fantasy  await  inside? 

Not  on  your  life.  What  awaits  the  visitor  at  the 
end  of  a  long  flight  of  stairs  is  an  ode  to  modern- 


When  Mensch  says,  "I  like 
to  keep  things  as  minimal 
as  possible,"  you  believe  him 


The  artist's 
cross  section 
of  his  house, 
above,  shows 
the  double- 
height  studio 
on  the  street 
side  of  the 
building,  with 
the  living 
room  and  bed- 
room across 
the  courtyard. 
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ism — international  style.  Steel,  brick,  and  glass 
are  orchestrated  with  elegant  proportions  and 
zero-tolerance  details  into  an  airy  serene  pavilion 
that  seems  miles  away  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
big  city.  It  is  a  perfect  spot  for  quiet  contempla- 
tion— -just  what  its  owner,  architect  and  painter 
Steve  Mensch,  designed  it  to  be.  "My  chief  motive 
in  designing  this  building  was  serenity,"  he  ex- 
plains. Mensch,  who  commutes  to  New  York 
each  week  from  the  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
farm  he  shares  with  his  wife  and  children,  turned 
this  former  warehouse  and  scenery-painting 
school  into  an  artist's  retreat  with  an  austere  aes- 


thetic. When  Mensch  says,  "I  like  to  keep  thing 
as  minimal  as  possible,"  you  believe  him. 

Indeed,  this  place  feels  like  a  rather  grand  one 
room  house,  since  the  sliding  glass  walls  of  the  li\ 
ing  room,  bedroom,  and  studio  all  open  onto 
two-story  courtyard  some  forty  feet  long  an 
twenty  feet  wide.  A  pool  with  a  glass  block  boi 
torn — the  glass  block  acts  as  a  skylight  for  th 
ground-floor  tenant's  space — is  fed  by  watei 
spouting  bronze  frogs  cast  from  an  eighteenth 
century  French  mold.  Ivy  covers  the  courtyar 
walls,  and  zelkova  trees,  planted  on  the  uppe 
level,  will  one  day  form  a  leafy  canopy  overheac 

Throughout  the  house,  furnishings  are  min 
mal — and  minimalist — while  materials  and  fir 
ishes  are  subtle  and  rich.  The  floors,  inside  an 
out,  are  of  Appalachian  black  granite  with 
flamed  finish,  and  the  countertops  are  of  a  po 
ished  black  absolute  granite.  Air  conditionin 
vents  are  concealed  in  a  grid  of  nearly  invisibl 
channels  in  the  ceiling.  (Mensch  managed  t 
make  the  heating  system  disappear  entirely  b 
installing  radiant  heating  in  the  floors.)  Even  th 
window  shutters,  which  are  motorized,  disap 
pear  on  tracks  into  the  balcony  walls  outside  th 
living  room  and  bedroom.  Says  Mensch  with 
smile,  "As  you  can  see,  I'm  a  geometry  freak,  an 
the  purer  the  geometry,  the  more  I  like  it." 

All  this  perfection,  however,  did  not  come  eas 
ly.  As  Mensch  recalls,  "We  had  to  fit  this  very  pn 
cise  building  into  a  very  old  and  irregular  she 
There  wasn't  a  right  angle  in  the  original  built 
ing."  Mensch  acted  as  his  own  contractor — h 
served  on  the  design  faculty  at  Cornell  Univers 
ty  for  more  than  a  decade  and  ran  a  design  an 
construction  business — with  the  help  of  the  "al 
solutely  terrific"  Mike  Craig,  a  contractor  wh 
functioned  as  job  foreman,  and  a  team  of  top 
notch  carpenters.  "The  building  required  a 
enormous  number  of  drawings,  and  construe 
tion  took  a  year  and  a  half,"  notes  Menscl 
"When  we  were  building  it,  people  would  com 
in  and  say  how  simple  it  looked,  and  the  carper 
ters  would  just  smile.  It  took  a  lot  of  planning  t 
achieve  this  simplicity." 

Mensch's  latter-day  modernist  outlook  owes 
great  debt  to  the  work  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe- 
like  Le  Corbusier  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  a 
object  of  Mensch's  admiration  since  his  studet 
days  at  Cornell  where  he  earned  degrees  in  bot 
fine  arts  and  architecture.  But  if  Mensch's  desig 
philosophy  tends  toward  the  minimalist,  h 
paintings  do  not.  His  larger-than-life  athletes,  aj 
gleaming  flesh  and  muscle,  leap  out  at  the  viewc 
from  their  pared-down  backdrop.  Although  h 
had  always  painted  sports  figures,  the  earlit 
works,  inspired  by  photographs,  featured  atl 


•architect  and  former 
tractor,  Mensch,  right, 
f  spends  much  of  his 
e  painting.  Above:  His 
vas  of  a  sumo  wrestler 
linates  one  wall  of 
< living  room,  over  a 
■ise  from  B  &  B  Italia 
Clarence  House  cotton, 
arts  and  crafts  ceramic 
■  sits  on  the  dining 
e,  and  a  model  of  the 
ding  is  on  one  corner 
he  desk.  Far  right:  On 
exterior  of  the  house 
original  19th-century 
ide  was  "restored"  with 
'iern  bricks,  while  the 
lk  window  openings 
he  upper  floors 
,en  the  windowless 
I  of  the  studio. 


"As  you  can  see,  I'm  a  geometry  freak/' 

Mensch  says  with  a  smile.  "And  the  purer 

the  geometry,  the  more  I  like  it" 


In  the  studio,  top  left,  an  old  dentist's  tool  cart  now  contains  art  supplies,  while  an  11th-century  Burmese 

sandstone  sculpture  of  a  kneeling  Vishnu  stands  guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  room.  Oversize  canvases  can  be 

brought  into  or  out  of  the  room  through  a  slot  in  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  Top  right:  The  dining 

area  is  seen  from  a  passage  that  is  tucked  into  the  north  wall  of  the  courtyard.  Mario  Bellini  chairs  from  Atelier 

International.  Above  left:  On  sunny  days  the  courtyard  is  completely  open;  in  inclement  weather  a  motorized 

roof  and  sliding  windows  above  the  ivy-covered  walls  protect  it  from  the  elements.  Above  center:  Movable  panels 

in  the  studio  conceal  an  office  and  storage  area.  Above  right:  A  long  stair  leads  from  the  ground-floor 

entrance  to  the  living  and  working  areas  above.  The  windows  at  right  open  onto  the  courtyard. 
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At  night  a  sophisticated  lighting  system,  designed  by  the  New  York  firm  of  Johnson  Schwinghammer,  illuminates  the 

pool.  The  studio  is  brightened  both  by  natural  light,  through  the  glass  block  skylight  around  the  perimeter,  and 

by  electrical  fixtures  in  the  ceiling  channels,  since  Mensch  often  paints  in  the  evening.  Placed  within  viewing  range  of 

Mensch's  painting  Bodybuilders  is  an  early  20th  century  chair  by  the  Dutch  architect  Gerrit  Thomas  Rietveld. 
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The  bathroom,  above,  looks  onto  trees  planted  on 
the  upper  level  of  the  courtyard;  the  19th-century 
marble  head  nestled  in  the  ivy  is  a  junk  shop  find. 
Right:  In  the  bedroom  a  Le  Corbusier  chaise  sits  on 
a  rug  designed  bv  Mensch  and  woven  in  Mexico 
by  a  woman  who  worked  from  a  sketch  on  a  napkin. 

letes  who  were  often  airborne — basketball  play- 
ers or  high  jumpers,  for  example — while  his 
recent  work  has  come  "down  to  earth,"  as  he  says, 
in  the  form  of  weight  lifters  and  sumo  wrestlers. 
Of  the  latter,  Mensch  asks,  "How  much  more 
earthbound  can  you  get?" 

But  even  as  he  is  earthbound  these  days, 
Mensch  can  still  look  out  from  any  of  his  rooms 
and  see  the  sun  shining  into  his  courtyard.  Al- 
though a  motorized  roof  and  windows  at  the  sec- 
ond-story level  can  be  closed  in  severe  weather, 
he  prefers  to  keep  the  courtyard  open,  even 
when  the  sun  doesn't  shine.  "It  was  meant  to  be 
rained  on,"  he  asserts,  "and  when  you  have  a  real 
rainstorm,  it's  beautiful.  I've  even  let  it  snow  in 
here  a  few  times."  Moreover,  the  courtyard  acts 
as  a  giant  passive  solar  heater  on  cold  days. 

Mensch  realizes  that  having  himself  for  a  client 
puts  him  among  a  fortunate  few:  "For  an  archi- 
tect to  do  a  building  only  for  himself,  to  suit  every 
idiosyncrasy,  is  great."  And  while  he  seldom  ven- 
tures out  during  his  weeks  in  town,  when  he  does 
he  finds  that  his  project  has  acquired  a  certain  ce- 
lebrity status.  "I've  come  home  twice  to  find  fash- 
ion shoots  going  on  in  front  of  the  building,"  he 
says.  "And  one  day  I  found  fifteen  architecture 
students  outside  sketching.  I  invited  them  in, 
gave  them  a  tour,  and  showed  them  how  the  roof 
over  the  courtyard  operates.  They  oohed  and 
aahed,  and  then  one  student  asked,  'Where  do 
you  keep  the  Batmobile?'  "  A 
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THEATRE  FOR  TODAY  BY  HENREDON. 


/  scale  and  shape  that 


at  blends 


simplicity,  the  elegance  of  i$pcla$sic  forms;  with  a  lively  with  a  subtlety, 

touch  of  theatre.  And  mk  finish  is  fresh,  neutral .  .  .  applied       design.  To  see 
by  hand,  so  thaiitfvi' surface  interest  of  the  underlying  wood       I 
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HG  MARCH  19 1 


The  bedroom  door  closes  and  your  shoulders  instinctively 
relax.  Bedrooms  are  built  on  comfort;  through  design, 
they  restore  you.  On  these  pages  HG  presents  eleven 
glorious  bedrooms,  romantic  rooms  in  every  sense  of  the 
•word,  all  meant  to  renew  the  soul.  By  Terry  Trucco 
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ALL-IN-ONE  ROOMS 


m 


Decorator  David  Kleinberg  of  Parish-Hadley  built  a  bed/sitting  room  around  English  Ivy  chintz  from  Rose  Gumming — "timeless 
and  pretty,"  he  says — for  a  new  house  in   Tampa.  As  a  wallcovering,  it  makes  the  1 8-foot-square  room  "look  complete"  since 
there  are  not  yet  many  paintings;  apple-green  curtains  and  oatmeal  tweed  carpeting  keep  the  print  from  overpowering  the  room. 
The  12-foot  ceiling  inspired  Kleinberg  to  design  the  deep  window  valance  and  the  9'/j-foot-high  queen-size  bed  with  gold  iv\ 
hand-painted  on  the  posts.  Preceding  page:  Antique  pillow  shams  add  a  touch  of  romance  to  bed  linens  from  Schweitzer  Linens. 
NYC.  "My  hope,"  says  Kleinberg,  "is  that  this  room  is  going  to  be  just  as  appealing  in  twenty  years."  Details  see  Resources. 
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£  GOAL  A  cocoon  for  the 
eties  that  Elsie  de  Wolfe 
uld  have  loved 

E  GIVENS  "A  big  blank  box," 
wall  with  three  windows 

the  nineties  bedroom  is  a 
iction  to  the  eighties  bedroom," 
s  Randy  Ridless,  vice  president 
corporate  store  design  for 
H.  Macy  Co.  "It's  cleaner  and 
itler  without  sacrificing 
nfort."  To  create  an  airy 
dated  "Elsie  de  Wolfe  mood" 
his  20-foot-square  studio 
mment  in  Manhattan,  Ridless 
red  sisal  carpeting  from 
irk  and  painted  yellow  walls 
h  the  "traditional  elements," 
luding  a  queen-size  bed, 
we,  upholstered  in  striped 
ton  from  Clarence  House. 
ie  English  Regency  glass 
een,  which  hides  a  closet, 
ikes  a  strong  architectural 
te  in  this  pastel  atmosphere, 
dless  added  a  plaster  ceiling 
idel  to  set  off  the  beaded 
nging  fixture,  right,  found  at 
lea  market  and  illuminated 
pi  a  candle.  "I  don't  like 
-ctric  overhead  lighting  in 
)edroom,*  Ridless  says. 


There's  pattern  on  everything,  but 
it's  clean  and  subtle. 


-Randy  Ridless 


THE  FLOATING  BED 
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The  thread  is  whiteness;  i 
holds  everything  together. 

— Vicente  Wol 

THE  GOAL  A  warm  personal  hideaway  in  a  cool  industrial  build 
THE  GIVENS  Quirky  furnishings  and  a  concrete  floor 

Designer  Vicente  Wolf  used  his  signature  white-on-white  color 
scheme  to  pull  together  a  disparate  collection  of  "favorite  things' 
in  his  18-b\  -23-foot  loft  bedroom  in  Manhattan.  "Very  vin-vang" 
is  how  he  describes  the  contrast  between  the  purity  of  white  and  J 
the  loft's  industrial  bones.  The  queen-size  bed.  above,  stands  on  a 
diagonal,  away  from  the  walls.  "I  wanted  the  sense  that  evervthini 
is  surrounded  by  air,"  savs  Wolf,  who  constantly  rearranges  his 
objects,  among  them  a  humble  French  dining  table  and  an  elegan 
Jean-Michel  Frank  table  bv  the  bed.  all  selected  to  "mix  well 
with  white."  Because  Wolf  "hates  antiques  restored  to  look  brand- 
new,"  he  left  fraying  Fortum  fabric  on  an  18th-century  French 
armchair  purchased  at  Sotheby's.  Bed  linens  from  Pratesi,  left,  adc 
a  luxurious  note.  "This  room."  says  Wolf,  "is  all  about  comfort." 


The  most  vivid  colors  ever  to  grace  a  bath  from  The  Color  Authority. 


1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  N.Y.,  NY  10020  •  800-841-3336  •  A  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Connon,  Inc. 


THE  GOAL  To  wake 
up  surrounded  by  art 

THE  GIVENS 

A  collection  thirty-five 

years  in  the  making 

A  carved  rosewood 
campaign  bed,  which 
George  Washington 
is  said  to  have  owned, 
neatly  frames  a  suite 
of  gouaches  bv  Jean 
Duhuffet  in  art  dealer 
Richard  Feigen's  17- 
by-18-foot  Manhattan 
bedroom.  Dove-gray 
fabric,  dyed  in  France, 
provides  a  neutral 
backdrop  for  his 
collection,  which  also 
includes  old-master 
paintings  hanging 
opposite  the  bed. 
"This  is  art  I  like  to 
look  at."  savs  Feigen. 
"I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  here." 


I  kept  the  prints  low,  at  eye  level 
with  the  bed. 


— Cory  margolis 


THE  GOAL 
High-tech  minimalism 

THE  GIVENS 

An  awkwardly  shaped 

room  in  a  loft 

"I  wanted  it  simple, 
masculine,  and 
utilitarian,"  says 
decorative  arts  dealer 
Corv  Margolis  of  his 
steel,  marble,  and  faux 
stone  loft  bedroom  in 
Manhattan.  The 
television,  framed  in  a 
steel  cabinet,  and 
boxing  lithographs  by 
Robert  Riggs  hang 
at  eye  level  with  the 
sunken  queen-size 
bed.  A  patchwork  quilt 
brightens  the  Italian 
marble  floor — "and 
softens  the  room," 
savs  Margolis. 
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LONDON  •  PARIS  •  NEW  YORK 


WALLCOVERING:  SANDERSON  212-319-7220 


FURNITURE  &  ACCESSORIES:  DREXEL  HERITAGE  800-447-4700 


ROSAMUND 

From  Sanderson  Classics 

D&D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City  212-319-7220 
Designers  Walk,  320  Davenport  Road,  Toronto  416-731-2570 

Through  Interior  Designers  And  Architects 


Atlanta/High  Point/Washington  D.C.:  Marion  Kent  •  Boston:  Shecter-Martin  Ltd.  •  Chicago/Minneapolis:  Holly  Hunt  •  Cincinnati:  DeCioccio  Showroom 

Dallas/Houston:  John  Edward  Hughes  Inc.  •  Dania:  Bill  Nessen,  Inc.  •  Denver:  Egg  &  Dart,  Ltd.  •  Los  Angeles/Laguna  Niguel:  J.  Robert  Scott 

Philadelphia:  JW  Showroom,  Inc.  •  Phoenix:  McNamara  &  Harris  •  San  Francisco:  Shears  &  Window  •  Seattle:  Designers  Showroom 


A  dramatic  gabled  roof 
gives  shape  and  characti 
to  a  new  12-by- 14-foot 
top-floor  bedroom  in 
a  1920s  cottage  in 
Southampton,  New  Yor! 
designed  for  architect 
Lee  Mindel  by  his  firm 
Shelton,  Mindel  & 
Associates.  "You  can 
hear  the  rain  as  it 
comes  down  the  gables, 
Mindel  says.  "It's  like 
being  in  a  tree  house." 
Painting  the  beaded 
oak  walls  and  ceiling 
to  evoke  sky  and  clouds 
made  the  room  seem 
taller.  If  you  let  your 
imagination  roam,  the 
slanted  ceiling  also  acts 
as  a  canopy  for  the 
French  Empire  alcove 
bed,  which  "historically 
had  a  large  canopy 
to  keep  heat  in," 
Mindel  says.  As  for 
the  small  windows, 
he  boldry  dropped  the 
curtains  to  the  floor. 


Good  design  evolves  from  solving 
the  architectural  problem,  —lee mindel 


THE  GOAL  A  romantic 
sleeping  porch____ 


THE  GIVENS  An  ocean 
view,  a  sloping  floor,  all 
open  to  the  elements 
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"I  wanted  guests  to  hea 
the  sea,"  says  Bettine 
Reisky  de  Dubnic,  who  I 
restored  an  upstairs  poi 
into  an  open-air  bed- 
room for  her  century-oil 
beach  house  on  Tybee 
Island,  Georgia.  Birds 
and  bugs  can  fly  in, 
although  they  are  not  a| 
problem:  mosquito 
netting  is  suspended 
over  twin  hospital  beds,! 
purchased  from  the 
Salvation  Army  and 
painted  bright  coral,  "jil 
because  it's  pretty."  Th<[ 
are  dressed  with  bed- 
spreads made  from  old  I 
tablecloths.  When  it  rai| 
glass  doors  slide  shut; 
for  privacy,  white  paint 
drop  cloths  flop  down 
from  the  ceiling.  And 
slanted  floor  is  washed 
with  a  hose — "very 
easv,  very  nineties,"  ! 
Reisky  de  Dubnic. 
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THE  GOAL  Endless  summer 

THE  GIVENS  A  small  square 
room  with  a  low  ceiling  in 
a  converted  chicken  coop 


rf 


b  evoke  summer  all  year  round,  decorator  Michael  Stanley  outfitted  his  guest  cottage  bedroom  in  rural  Connecticut  with 
fge-scale  mismatched  furniture  painted  a  unifying  white.  "I  had  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  the  country  cottages  1  saw  as 
little  kid,"  he  says.  The  1880s  bed  almost  reaches  the  ceiling  and  nearly  fills  the  room.  "It  had  an  awful  Tyrolean  scene 
tinted  on  it  but  good  cutouts,"  he  recalls;  a  friend  lent  the  19th-century  painting  that  hangs  on  it.  For  bedcovers  there  are 
>rtuguese  cotton  matelasse  pillow  shams  and  a  spread,  both  from  the  Lands'  End  Coming  Home  catalogue.  Although  the 
om  looks  vibrant,  the  only  real  jolt  of  color  is  on  the  walls,  covered  with  Lattice  Rose  wallpaper  from  Rose  dimming.  A 

r rug- c 18sn- brigh,ens  ,he  sisal  carpe,,"g' '"  - '"' '" comfort " simp,icity'"  s,a"ky  says- An<' "' ha5 '" 
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TWIN  BEDS 


Tom  Hayes  and   Toby  West,  Atlanta  antiques  dealers,  wanted  privacy  and  charm  on  a  budget  for  the  9-by-  12-foot 
guest  room  of  their  1932  shingled  cabin  in  Highlands,  North  Carolina.  The  room  took  shape  after  Hayes  and  West 
hung  a  pair  of  3 '/2-foot  tole  signs  for  a  florist  over  the  twin  beds.  "We  left  them  in  their  distressed  state,"  West 
says.  Patchwork  pillow  shams,  which  rest  on  antique  Log  Cabin  quilts,  were  dyed  in  tea  to  appear  old.  To  add  light 
and  dimension,  the  windows  were  enlarged,  but  handmade  shutters  block  morning  sun.  Sisal  carpeting  covers 
the  floor— "inexpensive  and  neutral,"  says  Hayes — and  a  folk  art  table  with  flowers  painted  on  top  separates  the 
beds.  Guests  gaze  up  at  a  crude  yet  romantic  beamed  ceiling.  "This  room's  an  escape  to  a  simpler  time,"  says  West. 


spired  l>y  Russia's 
nantic  dachas, 
corator  Mica 
tegiin  of  MA(l  II 
ated  a  sybaritic 
est  suite  for  her 
n  new  dacha  in 
uthampton,  New 
rk,  and  stocked  it 
:h  some  of  her 
isuous  treasures, 
gency  mirrors  from 
ndon  hang  over  the 
ds;  white  bedcovers, 
i chased  in  Brazil, 
d  massed  floral 
ints  hy  Robert 
lornton  give  the 
iped  wallpaper  from 
irence  House  a 
mmery  feeling, 
inged  pelmets  top 
tiple  Italian  linen 
rtains  by  Louis 
rez,  which  extend 
>m  ceiling  to 
or  atid  emphasize 

room's  height, 
hate  fussy  things," 
's  Ertegun. 


For  the  nineties,  something  a  bit 

purer,  With   leSS   clutter.—  Stephen  Sills 


11  rooms  should 
restful,  especially 
'  bedroom,"  says 
corator  Stephen 
Is.  In  the  room  he 
ated  for  a  house 
Southampton, 
w  York,  twin  iron 
ds  stand  a  foot 
ay  from  the  wall  so 
ests  can  open  the 
•sets.  Curtains  of  a 
damandre  sheer- 
ol  challis — "Cotton 
aid  be  like  paper," 
Is  says — float  over 

window  next  to 
itickley  curio 
)inet.  Bedroom 
or  is  a  make-or- 
;ak  decision,  Sills 
lieves.  To  "lull 
i  to  sleep,"  he 
ommends  blues, 
ens,  whites,  or  the 
le  mauve  gray  paint 
•d  here.  But  not 
low,  at  least  not  for 
|n.  "It's  the  color  of 
-•  sun,"  he,  explains, 
oo  energizing." 


THE  GOAL  Utter 
tranquility 

THEGIVENS  Limited 
wall  space,  no  obvious 
place  for  the  beds 
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Tables,  lamps,  and  headboards  to  dream  about 

elements 


Photographs  by  Monica  Stevenson 


LBL.  16.  Bronze  faceted 
lamp  with  23-kt  gilding 
from  Mrs.  MacDougall. 

17.  Hanging  Man  by  Jerry 
Van  Deelen  for  Jerr\  style. 

18.  Brioche  by  Brent  Mar- 
kee  for  Resolute.  19.  Tex 
from  Lights  Up. 
HEADBOARDS 

20.  Pine,  bird's-eye  maple, 
and  bamboo  headboard 
from  Baker  Furniture; 
Regiment  Pique  linens 
from  Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection.  21.  Painted 
poplar  picket  headboard 
by  Charles  Gandy  for  Gar- 
den Source;  Palace  linens 
from  Palais  Royal.  22.  Rat- 
tan headboard  bv  Cynthia 
Gibson  for  Whitecraft; 
Sienne  linens  from  Palais 
Royal.  23.  Salvador  D. 
headboard  bv  Monique 
and  Sergio  Savarese  for 
Dialogica;  Organdie  linens 
from  Palais  Royal.  24. 
Chambourg  tole  head- 
board from  Niermann 
Weeks;  Leonardo  shams 
from  Frette;  boudoir  sham 
from  Anichini. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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BEDSIDE  TABLES 

I.  Tudor  by  Brunati  and 
Carolloat  Palazzetti.  2.  Hal- 
cyon by  Richard  Laven- 
stein  for  Dennis  Miller  As- 
sociates. 3.  Scatter  from 
Drexel  Heritage.  4.  Bie- 
dermeier  from  Van  Der 
Pool  &  McCoy.  5.  Hatbox 
by  Susan  Frank  and  David 
Frisch  for  Palazzetti.  6.  Is- 
land bedside  cabinet  from 
Maine  Cottage  Furniture. 
7.  Iena  by  Matthew  Smyth 
for  Ventry  at  John  Boone, 
NYC.  8.  Elgin  from 
Brunschwig  8c  Fils.  9.  Paris 
from  Donghia.  10.  Penn- 
sylvania washstand  from 
Thomasville. 

TABLE  LAMPS 

II.  Casbah  at  Light/Inc, 
NYC.  12.  Melbourne  by 
Mario  Buatta  for  Frederick 
Cooper.  13.  Fire  8c  Water 
Calla  Lily  by  David  Berg- 
man. 14.  Wave  from  Nick 
Berman/Gennaro  Rosetti 
Furniture.  15.  Cirrus  from 
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Michael   Craig 


THE  RAILROAD  BARON'S  BED"* 

Our  New  American  Originals 
are  Made  Under  the  Watchful 
Eye  and  the  Steady  Hand  of 
Perfectionists.  We  proudly 
Fashion,  in  Limited  Quantities, 
Unique  Furnishings  of  the 
Highest  Quality. 

To  Those  who  appreciate 
the  Best,  to  Those  Who  Can 
accept  No  Less,  we  Offer  the 
Opportunity  to  Invest  in 
excellence  which  will  endure. 
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M.  Cra/g  &  Company 

CABINETMAKERS 
.treet       Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201      803-254-5994 


TO  THE  TRADE 

ATLANTA,  Paul  B.  Raulet  •  CHICAGO,  Brian  Andrew,  LTD 

COLUMBIA,  M.  Craig  &  Company  •  DALLAS,  E.C.  Dicken  •  DENVER,  Nielsen  Mayne,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK,  Connoisseur  Gallery,  Inc.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Can  &  Associates 

•  RAILROAD  BARON'S  BED*  AND  FEATURES  OF  THE  BED  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  M.  CRAIG  COMPANY 


Your  questions 
about  decorating  your 
bedroom  answered 


Is  there  a  right  or  wrong  place 
for  a  bed  in  a  room? 
Los  Angeles  decorator  Jarrett 
Hedborg:  It's  good  to  have  a  nice 
view  of  the  bed,  from  the  foot  to 
the  head,  as  you  enter  the  room. 
Otherwise,  it's  a  bit  disorienting. 

Atlanta  decorator  Nancy 
Braithwaite:  I  like  to  consider  the 
architectural  assets  and  deficits  of 
a  room  when  I  place  a  bed.  If  a 
room  lacks  architectural  interest, 
the  bed  is  important;  it  can  be  a 
sleigh  bed  or  a  four-poster  or  be 
draped  creatively  for  height. 
If  the  architecture  is  strong,  the 
bed  needn't  be  imposing. 

When  is  it  wise  to  "float"  a  bed 
in  the  middle  of  a  room? 
New  York  designer  Mark  Zeff:  I 
don't  like  putting  a  bed  against  a 
wall;  it  makes  a  room  very  formal 
If  you  have  a  large  room  and  if 
the  style  of  your  bed  allows, 
floating  a  bed  is  the  thing  to  do. 
Or  if  you  have  lots  of  closets — the 
closets  can  be  behind  you.  Wires 
and  televisions  can  sometimes  be  ; 
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C.O.M.  Upholstered 
Masterpieces. 
Available  Only  Through 
Design  Professionals. 
Fourteen  Day 
Premium  Availability. 
Lifetime  Guarantee. 
Ask  Your  Designer. 


DAPHA 

DAPHA,  LIMITED 
109  Lane  Avenue 
High  Point.  NC  27260 
1-800-284-4063 


Showrooms: 
Washington  DC, 
Troy,  Pittsburgh, 
Boston,  Chicago 
Atlanta,  Dania  (FL), 
High  Point,  Dallas, 
Denver. 


IG  MARCH  1993 
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Karastan  Bigelr 
o^_.    wool  sisa! 


Antique-inspired  furniture,  prints  and  accessories  from  s5  to  s500.  Shown:  Mirror,  $179; 

Wall  Shelf,  $39;  Footstool,  $69;  Sick  Table,  $169;  Coffee  Table,  $229. 

With  over  360  locations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  we  have  a  store  near  you. 

For  locations,  call  1-800-829-7759.  For  ordering  or  a  free  catalogue,  call: 

1-800-829-7789 

1-800-668-1136  in  Canada 

The  Bombay  Company 


HG393 


UNCOMMON        VALUE 


...  When  you  order  the  Edgar  B 
Furniture  Catalog.  Up  to  50%  off 

retail  price  on  over  I  JO manufacturer*)  of 

line  home  jitrntshing.i.  To  order  our  132 

page  color  catalog,  call  toll-free  or  enclose 

a  cheek  for  $1 5  (credit  on  first  purchase)       Mail  to:  Edgar  B.  po  Box  &A9,  ciemmons.  nc  27012. 

Visa*  &  MasterCard*  accepted.  Hours:  M-F  8:30aM-5:30pm 

with  the  order  form  and  mad  to  Edgar  B.       est,  sw  io;ooam-4:OOpm  est.  in  nc.  call  919-766-7321. 

352- 1403-9 


Name 

Address. 


City,  State.  Zip 

Phone   HomeD   Work  D 
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problem.  But  it  all  has  to  do  with 
style — style  gives  us  excuses  to  do 
things  like  this. 
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Which  colors  work  best  in  a 
bedroom?  Are  some  colors  better 
suited  to  women  than  to  men? 
New  York  designer  Glenn  Gissler: 
For  couples  the  bedroom  is  one 
room  that  can  be  more  feminine 
than  the  rest  of  the  house.  I  often 
use  golden-hued  ivory  for  my 
clients.  But  my  own  bedroom  is 
dark  olive,  which  provides  a 
dramatic  backdrop  for  artwork. 

Jarrett  Hedborg:  Bedrooms 
should  look  like  something  out  of 
a  Bertolucci  or  Visconti  film — lots 
of  light  and  French  doors.  I  like 
colors  that  are  flattering  to  the 
skin:  ivories,  corals,  pinks.  I  stay 
away  from  ice  blue  in  bedrooms. 
The  exception  is  a  room  that  gets 
a  lot  of  natural  light.  Then  you 
can  get  away  with  anything — pale 
yellow,  pale  celadon,  pale  blue. 
The  fascinating  thing  I've  found 
with  couples  is  that  men  love 
feminine  colors  in  a  bedroom; 
they  find  them  romantic. 

Nancy  Braithwaite:  My  favorite 
palettes  are  neutral.  But  color  in  a 
bedroom  depends  on  exposure 
since  you're  there  in  the  morning. 
A  room  with  eastern  exposure  thai 
gets  lots  of  light  can  take  heavier 
colors.  With  northern  exposure 
and  minimal  light,  you  need  colon 
that  warm  things  up  a  bit. 

What  are  the  latest  options  for 
bedroom  floors,  particularly 
wall-to-wall  carpeting? 
Boston  decorator  William 
Hodgins:  In  cold  climates  it's  nice 
to  use  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  the 
bedroom — psychologically  as  well 
as  to  run  your  toes  through.  It  alsc 
helps  pull  (Continued  on  page  181) 
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'Continued  from  page  178)  together 
rregularly  shaped  rooms.  I  like 
hin  flat  carpets,  sometimes  with  a 
small  pattern — I  just  don't  believe 
[hat  the  carpeting  should  take  over 
:he  room. 

Glenn  Gissler:  I  like  wall-to-wall 
arpeting  in  a  bedroom.  It  feels 
jood  on  bare  feet.  Real  sisal  looks 
rreat,  but  it's  scratchy.  It  doesn't 
;eam  well  like  broadloom,  and  it's 
lard  to  clean  stains.  What's  great 
lire  wool  sisals,  like  Karastan's,  and 
pen  nylon  sisals.  With  wool  you 
j*et  practicality,  and  it  feels  great. 

New  York  decorator  Kitty 
lawks:  If  I  can't  have  wall-to-wall 
n  a  bedroom,  I'm  most 
comfortable  with  an  area  rug  that 
ihnost  fills  the  room. 

New  York  decorator  Greg 
Jordan:  Even  in  the  country  we're 
jsing  tartan  wall-to-wall  in  a  boy's 
oom.  It's  childproof.  I  go  for 
ut-pile  wool;  you  can  always  put 
.mall  rugs  on  top  of  it. 

Vhat's  new  in  sheet  patterns 
and  colors  this  season? 

Think  Matisse.  Brightly  colored 


hand-painted  prints — huge 
abstracts,  bold  geometries,  and 
lush  florals — will  be  new  in  stores 
this  spring.  The  latest  colors  hail 
from  the  Caribbean,  according  to 
Dana  Tucker,  who  tracks  bed  linen 
fashions  for  Cotton  Incorporated. 
But  also  look  for  earth  tones 
and  environmentally  correct 
unbleached  cotton  sheets,  easily 
wrinkled  but  extremely  soft.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  new  bed  linens 
have  satin  or  lace  borders  and 
cording  in  contrasting  colors. 

What  do  thread  counts 
mean — can  you  really  tell  the 
difference? 

Good-quality  sheets  start  with  a 
count  of  200  threads  an  inch,  says 
Dana  Tucker.  Sheets  in  the  300 
range,  like  Fieldcrest's  Charisma 
and  Crown  Crafts'  Royal  Sateen, 
are  noticeably  silkier.  But  a  thread 
count  of  230  will  not  feel  much 
different  from  a  count  of  200. 

How  do  you  select  a  mattress? 
For  proper  body  support  the 
mattress  must  be  firm  and  soft — a 


heavy-gauge  steel  coil  covered  by 
padding,  according  to  Barry 
Panson,  a  vice  president  of  ABC 
Carpet  &  Home  in  New  York  City. 
Ideally  your  hips  should  sink  when 
you  lie  on  your  side.  Padding 
made  of  latex,  a  natural  foam,  is 
more  absorbent  and  long-lasting 
than  padding  made  of 
polyurethane  foam,  a  synthetic. 
Best  of  all  is  natural  fiber  padding 
like  cotton,  wool,  and  the  classic 
horsehair,  noted  for  comfort, 
springiness,  and  absorbency. 
Cotton  and  rayon  blends,  known 
for  durability,  are  typically  used 
for  ticking.  Flip  a  mattress  once  a 
month  to  prolong  its  life. 

What  advantages  do 
custom  mattresses  offer  and  at 
what  price? 

Custom  mattresses,  necessary  if 
your  bed  is  an  unusual  size, 
generally  offer  natural  padding 
and  ticking  and  details  like  hand- 
sewn  edges,  says  Barry  Panson. 
Thev  cost  twenty-five  to  thirty 
percent  more  than  top-quality 
mattresses.  Terry  Trucco 


We  want  to  hear  from  you 
on  Outdoor  Entertaining 

We  are  planning  a  special  section  on  outdoor  entertaining. 

To  help  us  answer  your  questions,  won't  you  please  answer  ours? 


What  qualities  do  you  look  for  in  outdoor  furniture? 

□  Comfort  □  Durabilitv 

□  Mobility  □  Other  


□  Stvle 


What  kind  of  furniture  and  accessories  would  you  like  to  know  more  about? 

□  Tables  □  Tableware  and  linens  □  Cooking  equipment 

□  Seating  □  Other  


What  aspects  of  outdoor  design  pose  the  biggest  problems? 

□  Lighting  □  Fabric  and  finishes  □   Plantings 

□  Weather  protection  □  Other  


Tell  us  more  about  yourself 


Name 


Address 
City  State 


Telephone  (daytime) 
Fax  


Zip 


How  long  have  you  been  reading  HG? 


Please  send  responses  to  Carolyn  Sollis,  HG,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017,  or  fax  them,  anytime,  to  (212)  880-6905 


RESOURCES 


Where  to  find  it 


COVER 

Decoration,  lamp,  by  Grant  Larkin,  West 
Stockbridge  (413)  232-7077  Grape  Trapunto 
quilt,  by  Judi  Boisson  American  Country, 
embroidered  shams,  at  Mary  Stuart,  Lenox  (413) 
637-0340;  for  other  Judi  Boisson  stores  (516) 
283-5466  Diamond  matelasse  square  sham, 
from  Anichmi,  for  stores  (800)  553-5309. 
PEOPLE 

Pages  42,  44  Alphabet  pillows,  at  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC,  Chicago,  Street  Smart,  Nashville; 
Toadflax,  Pittsburgh,  Sue  Fisher  King,  San 
Francisco;  Room  with  a  View,  Santa  Monica; 
Dolly  Kay,  Washington,  DC  Whip  Stitch  and 
Grapes  napkins,  at  Gumps,  San  Francisco. 
Running  Stitch  and  Whip  Stitch  pillows  and 
napkins,  at  Ad  Hoc,  NYC;  to  special  order  at 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC,  Chicago  Running 
Stitch  pillows,  at  Zona,  Aspen 
FOOD 

Page  60  Cocktail  shaker,  $280,  from  Christofle, 
for  stores  (800)  677-7458  Martini  glass,  $80, 
Triade  highball  glass,  $72,  Dom  Perignon  flute, 
$71 ,  from  Baccarat,  for  stores  (800)  777-0100  62 
Fihgraani  platter,  $1 75,  from  littala  Crystal,  for 
stores  (800)  448-8252,  in  NY  (914)  628-1616 
DESIGN 

Pages  80,  82  Furniture  shown,  Fr5,000- 
Fr1 5,000,  at  Cour  Inteneur,  Paris  (1)  42-77-33-10; 
for  further  information  ( 1 )  42-60-46-67 
STYLE 

Page  88  Le  Teint  Ricci,  at  selected  dept.  stores 
Mar   1 ,  for  further  information  (800)  525-6462 
A  REFUGE  IN  THE  ROCKIES 
Pages  92-99  Architecture,  by  Umemoto 
Assocs  .  Los  Angeles  (213)  852-1624 
Decoration,  by  Grayson  Interiors,  Venice  (310) 
450-4977  Painting,  by  Aspen  Painting,  Aspen 
(303)  925-2248  92  Bench,  similar  at  Richard 
Gould,  Los  Angeles  (310)  395-0724.  94  Damask 
Caserta  fabric  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890 
Mahbran  stripe  on  window  seat  and  chair,  to 
the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for  showrooms 
(212)  752-9588.  Akebia  paisley  on  sofa,  to  the 
trade  at  Fonthill,  for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700 
Lennox  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Tarlow- 
Melrose  House,  for  showrooms  (213)  653-2122 
Custom  table,  from  John  Hall  Designs,  Santa 
Monica  (310)  396-01 79  Fabric  on  sofa  pillows, 
similar  at  Antiques  by  Claude  Hubert,  Santa 
Monica  (310)  395-5607  Pillows  on  floor,  similar 
to  the  trade  at  Minton-Spidell,  Los  Angeles  (310) 
657-0160  Carpet,  similar  at  Aga  John  Oriental 
Rugs,  Los  Angeles  (310)  659-4444  95  Long 
canoe,  similar  at  Nonesuch  Gallery,  Santa 
Monica  (310)  458-3773  Bookcase,  similar  at 
Indigo  Seas,  Los  Angeles  (310)  550-8758.  96 
Custom  table,  from  John  Hall  (see  above).  Rigata 
Veronese  fabric  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above)  97  Chairs,  similar 
to  the  trade  at  Rose  Tarlow  (see  above).  99  Pique 
fabric  on  armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Old  World 
Weavers,  for  showrooms  (212)  355-7186. 


AERO  SPACES 

Pages  100-07  Design,  by  Aero  Studios  Limited, 

NYC  (212)  966-4700  101  Raffia  on  door,  to  the 

trade  at  Donghia,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442. 
102  Tusk  tables,  $9,600  Ig,  $1 ,650  ea  sm,  Verge 
chair  in  foreground,  $5,950  COM,  Camel  hair 
club  chair,  $6,200  COM,  Brooke  sofa  in  middle 
room,  $1 1 ,880  COM,  custom  carpets,  $24  50- 
$45  50  sq  ft,  Japanese  silk  for  curtains,  $55  yd. 
Cobalt  lamp,  $1 ,495,  at  Aero,  132  Spring  St , 
NYC  (212)  966-1 500  103  Walker  buffet,  $8,500, 
Perisphere  lamps,  Cooper  club  chair,  $9,200 
COM,  at  Aero  (see  above)  104  Cashmere  for 
curtains,  $350  yd,  at  Aero  (see  above). 
Barcelona  table,  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  from 
KnollStudio,  a  division  of  the  Knoll  Group,  for 
dealers  (800)  445-5045  Chandeliers,  similar  at 
Richard  Kazarian  Antiques,  Boston  (61 7)  720- 
2758  105  Chanel  sofa,  $13,860  COM,  Tuxedo 
desk  chair,  $3,600.  round  table,  Saddle  club 
chair,  $5,700  COM,  at  Aero  (see  above) 
Leopard  Velvet  and  Tiger  Velvet  prints  on 
pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Afrique  ribbed 
velvet  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House, 
for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Coffee  linen  on 
sofa,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection,  for 
stores  (212)  642-8700  106  Hanging  lamp, 
similar  at  Price  Glover,  NYC  (212)  772-1740 
Sisal  (#122-26A),  to  the  trade  at  Patterson.  Flynn 
&  Martin,  for  showrooms  (212)  688-7700 
Mandarin  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Sanderson, 
for  showrooms  (212)  319-7220  107  Trunk, 
similar  to  the  trade  at  Robert  Altman,  NYC  (212) 
832-3490  Treeflower  Stripe  fabric  on  trunk 
pillow,  at  Bennison,  NYC  (212)  941-1212 
A  FITTING  RETREAT 
Pages  108-15  Architecture,  by  David  Preston 
Allard,  Nashville  (615)322-2715  Decoration,  by 
Stephen  Mallory  Assocs  ,  NYC  (212)879-9500 
Landscaping,  by  Zion  &  Breen  Assocs., 
Imlaystown  (609)  259-9555  Upholstery,  to  the 
trade  at  A  Schneller  Sons,  NYC  (212)  695-9440. 
110  Custom  pillows,  painted  by  Ann  Harris, 
similar  to  order  from  Juan  Pablo  Molyneux,  NYC 
(212)  628-0097.  Custom  Broccatello  Gordigiana 
fabric  on  furniture,  by  Florence  de  Dampierre, 
NYC  (212)  874-461 9  111  Console  table,  similar 
at  Philippe  Farley,  NYC  (212)  472-1622 
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Chandelier,  similar  at  A.  Smith  Antiques,  NYC 
(212)  888-6337  Alezan  horsehair  on  chairs,  to 

the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms 
(212)  752-2890  112-13  Louis  XIII  armchairs, 
similar  at  Metro  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  678-3510. 
Vezelay  Woven  fabric  on  armchairs,  to  the  trad 
at  Hmson  &  Co.,  for  showrooms  (212)  475-4100 
Table,  similar  at  Pierre  Deux  Antiques,  NYC  (21 
243-7740  Chairs,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Ann 
Morris  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  755-3308 
Chandelier,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Marvin 
Alexander,  NYC  (212)  838-2320  114-15  Carpe 
similar  to  order  from  Sam  Kasten,  Stockbridge 
(4 1 3)  298-5502  Summerhouse  Pique  cotton  on 
furniture,  Ophelia  Sheer  linen  for  canopy, 
Shelly  linen  for  bedcover,  to  the  trade  at  Nancy 
Koltes  Assocs  .  for  showrooms  (212)  995-9050 
Armchair,  similar  at  Kentshire  Galleries,  NYC 
(212)  673-6644  Table,  similar  at  Evergreen 
Antiques,  NYC  (212)  744-5664 
DATELINE:  MIAMI 

Page  125  McArthur  furniture,  similar  from  Stuar 
Parr,  NYC  (212)  431-0732  by  appt.  Roberto 
Juarez  drawing  and  glass  sphere  on  coffee 
table,  similar  at  Robert  Miller,  NYC  (212)  980- 
5454  1 26  Vintage  Wassily  chairs,  coffee  table, 
similar  at  the  Shape  of  Things  to  Come,  Miami 
Beach  (305)  534-1374  Table,  by  Juan  Lezcano 
Miami  (305)  856-5239  128  Newtone  sofas,  by 
losa-Ghmi,  tables,  at  Stilnovo,  Coral  Gables  (30! 
441-9007  Tile  pool,  by  Byzantium  Mosaic 
Workshop,  Miami  (305)  669-1670  by  appt  129 
Tiger  velvet  on  chaise,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878 
THE  SILVER  STANDARD 
Pages  132-37  Georg  Jensen  silver,  at  Royal 
Copenhagen/Georg  Jensen,  NYC  (212)  759- 
6457;  Georg  Jensen,  Chicago  (312)  642-9160; 
Georg  Jensen,  Costa  Mesa  (714)  662-2644. 
FRINGE  BENEFITS 

Page  138  1.  Cotton/wood  mold  fringe  (#ST1 124 
1 ),  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms 
(212)980-3888  2.  Cotton  fringe  (#1016-1),  toth 
trade  at  Passementerie,  for  showrooms  (212) 
355-7600  3.  Travata  Large  rayon/wool  fringe 
noisette,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878  4.  Edwardian  Fan 
Top  cotton/polyester  fringe,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890 
5.  Silk/crystal  fringe  (#401 3C-1 ),  to  the  trade  at 
Passementerie  (see  above)  6.  Katrina  beaded 
silk/glass  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above)  7.  Renata  Cotton  Marabout  fringe,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above)  8.  Yardley 
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men  Giselle  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
see  above)  9.  Amsoey  Moss  silk  fringe,  to  the 
•adeat  Brunschwig  (see  above)  10.  Constable 
tuition  cotton  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
see  above)  11.  Les  Sables  |ute  fringe,  to  the 
ade  at  Houles,  for  showrooms  (212)  935-3900 
2.  Yardley  linen  fringe,  to  the  trade  at 
llrunschwig  (see  above)  13.  Frange  Louis  XIII 
otton  fringe  (#184a),  at  Le  Decor  Frangais,  NYC 
?12)  734-0032  14.  Amsoey  Moss  silk  fringe,  to 
le  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above)  15.  Moss 
■  otton/man-made  fiber  fringe  doubler  (#599),  to 
le  trade  at  J  Robert  Scott  Textiles,  for 
:howrooms  (310)  659-4910. 16.  Tourner  wood 
raid  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
bove)  17.  Cam  viscose  fringe,  to  the  trade  at 
:iarence  House  (see  above)  18.  Constable  Fan 
dge  cotton  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
see  above)  Page  139  19.  Silk  fringe  (#1008-5), 
)  the  trade  at  Passementerie  (see  above)  20. 
range  Meche  Double  cotton  fringe  (#23a),  at  Le 
pecor  Frangais  (see  above)  21.  Silk/wood  fringe 
*4014),  to  the  trade  at  Passementerie  (see 
bove)  22.  English  embroidered  cotton  fringe,  to 
le  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  23. 
irange  a  Jasmins  cotton/rayon  fringe  (#24a),  at 
e  Decor  Frangais  (see  above)  24.  Silk  fringe 
#1002-6),  to  the  trade  at  Passementerie  (see 
vbove)  25.  Cotton  fringe  (#2007-1 1 ),  to  the  trade 
it  Passementerie  (see  above)  26.  Silk  fringe 
*2010-3),  to  the  trade  at  Passementerie  (see 
ibove)  27.  Silk/wood  fringe  (#4004),  to  the  trade 
t  Passementerie  (see  above)  28.  Custom  silk 
andwrapped  wood  mold  fringe  (#FX4146),  to 
ie  trade  at  Scalamandre  (see  above)  29.  Fringe 
lilady  viscose  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
ouse  (see  above)  30.  Silk  fringe  (#1003-3).  to 
ie  trade  at  Passementerie  (see  above)  31.  Cut 
Ik  fringe  (#3007-2),  to  the  trade  at 
assementerie  (see  above)  32.  Frange 
apoleon  III  cotton/wool  fringe  (#70b),  at  Le 
:ecor  Frangais  (see  above)  33.  Aulne  Tassel 
ool/cotton  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
ee  above)  34.  Yardley  Linen  Double  Giselle 
inge,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above) 
5.  Joeclin  Tassel  spun  rayon  fringe,  to  the  trade 
Brunschwig  (see  above)  36.  Custom  silk 
andwrapped  wood  mold  fringe,  to  the  trade  at 
;:alamandre  (see  above)  37.  Clementine  Small 
;:>un  rayon  fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
ee  above)  38.  Bordage  wood  mold  fringe,  to 
e  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above)  39. 
■arabout  Rastignac  wool/cotton  fringe,  to  the 
ade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above)  Other  retail 
inge  suppliers:  Forsyths  Fabric.  Atlanta  (404) 
51-6050,  Decorating  Resources,  Chicago  (708) 
34-4710;  Design  Design,  Houston  (713)  529- 
555;  G  Street  Fabrics,  Rockville  (301 )  231  -8998. 
ritex  Fabrics.  San  Francisco  (415)  392-2910 
POCKET-SIZE  PALACE 
iges  140-41  Etendards  et  Banmeres  silk 
:arf,  $225,  at  Hermes,  Palm  Beach,  or  call  (800) 
11-4488  ext  1068 
URREALISTATWORK 
age  146  Newsprint  jacket,  $1 ,540,  at  Bergdorf 
oodman,  NYC  (212)  753-7300,  Neiman  Marcus, 
i  selected  stores  (800)  634-8146  Folly 
oronata  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  & 
ttle,  for  showrooms  (203)  359-1500 


THE  FORMICA  FORMULA 

Pages  148-49  Torry  Stripes  fabric  on  sofa,  to 

the  trade  at  HBF  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (704) 
328-2064  Carre  Royale  velvet  on  stools,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-2890  Custom-color  Royal  Hide  cowhide  on 
walls,  to  the  trade  at  Teddy  &  Arthur  Edelman,  for 
showrooms  (212)  751-3339  Jura  Beige  and  Gray 
limestone  tiles  on  floor,  to  the  trade  at  Shelly 
Tile,  NYC  (212)  832-2255  Royere  lamp,  similar  at 
DeLorenzo  1950,  NYC  (212)  535-851 1   Andre 
Arbus  stools,  similar  at  Barry  Friedman.  NYC 
(212)  794-8950  Andre  Arbus  screen,  similar  at 
Patrick  Fourtin,  Paris  (1)40-1 0-1 7-87  150  Pasha 
linen  velvet  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Gretchen 
Bellinger,  for  showrooms  (518)  235-2828 
Schiaparelli  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Michael  Taylor 
Designs,  for  showrooms  (415)  558-9940  Lamp, 
similar  at  DeLorenzo  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  249- 
7575  Custom  limba  veneer,  to  the  trade  at 
Sieling  &  Jones,  for  information  (800)  833-1308 
Adnet  chairs,  Robsjohn-Gibbings  table,  similar 
at  Jet  Age.  San  Francisco  (415)  864-1950  151 
Custom  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  V'Soske,  for 
showrooms  (212)  688-1 150.  Dining  table,  similar 
at  Neo  Senso  1940,  Paris  (1)  42-61-57-41   Quinet 
chairs,  similar  at  the  Calderwood  Gallery. 
Philadelphia  (215)  732-9444  Raffia  on  chairs,  to 
the  trade  at  Donghia.  for  showrooms  (800)  366- 
4442  Royere  plant  stand,  sconce,  and  candle- 
holders,  similar  at  DeLorenzo  1950  (see  above) 
Cabinet,  similar  at  Reymer-Jourdan  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  674-4470  Cascade  fabric  on  wing 
chair,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for 
showrooms  (212)  674-3993  Wing  chair,  similar 
at  Alan  Moss,  NYC  (212)  219-1 663  1 52-53 
Sevigne  cotton  for  shades,  Campanelle  cotton 
for  bedspread,  at  Fortuny,  NYC.  for  showrooms 
(212)  753-7153.  New  Impressions  suede  on 
bench,  to  the  trade  at  Edelman  (see  above) 
Bench,  similar  at  Barry  Friedman  (see  above) 
ADVANCED  GEOMETRY 
Pages  154-61  Architecture,  by  Steve  Mensch, 
NYC  (212)  645-7410  Landscape  architecture, 
by  Kevin  Gerard,  Brooklyn  (718)  399-6998 
Contracting,  by  Craig  &  Forde  Construction. 
NYC  (212)  688-001 7.  Lighting  design,  by 
Johnson  Schwinghammer  Lighting  Consultants. 
NYC  (212)  643-1552  154-55, 157  Sity  sofa  and 
chaise,  by  Antonio  Citteno,  from  B&B  Italia,  for 
dealers  (800)  872-1697.  Orient  Express  cotton 
on  sofa  and  chaise,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  158  Cab 
chairs,  by  Mario  Bellini,  to  the  trade  at  Atelier 
International,  for  showrooms  (800)  645-7254 
BEDROOMS  YOU  WANT  TO  LIVE  IN 
Pages  163-64  Decoration,  by  David  Kleinberg 
of  Pansh-Hadley,  NYC  (212)  888-7979  3-Lme 
embroidered  sham  and  sheet,  to  order  at 
Schweitzer  Linens,  NYC  (212)  249-8361   English 
Ivy  chintz  for  bed  and  walls,  to  the  trade  at  Rose 
Cummmg,  for  showrooms  (212)  758-0844  Kerala 
Check  cotton  on  chair  back,  to  the  trade  at 
Fonthill,  for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700  Two- 
tiered  table,  similar  at  Florian  Papp,  NYC  (212) 
288-6770  165  Decoration,  by  Randy  Ridless, 
NYC  (212)  560-41 87  Flowers,  by  Oppizzi  &  Co  , 
NYC  (212)  633-2248  Postum  Natural  sisal,  to  the 
trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752- 


9000  Karthika  Stripe  cotton  for  bed  and 

shades,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-2890  166  Design,  by 
Vicente  Wolf  Assoc s,  NYC  (212)465-0590 
Boisene  mirror,  by  Vicente  Wolf  for  Henredon,  for 
dealers  (800)  444-3682  Zebra  wood/steel  lamp 
(#W2773-626).  by  Vicente  Wolf,  to  the  trade  at 
Paul  Hanson,  for  showrooms  (201 )  933-4873 
Impero  cotton  neckroll.  Applique  cotton  shams 
and  sheet,  Raso  satin  stripe  cotton  shams  and 
blanket  cover,  cashmere  throw,  from  Pratesi,  for 
stores  (212)  288-2315  168  Custom  Art  Deco 
Rose  silk/cotton  standard  shams  on  four- 
poster,  from  Anichini,  for  stores  (800)  553-5309 
Decorative  items,  similar  from  Cory  Margolis  of 
Machine  Age,  NYC  (212)  529-8869  Faux  stone 
wall,  by  Rebecca  Lee  Spivack  of  Superior  Finish, 
NYC  (212)989-1816  170  Design,  by  Shelton, 
Mindel  &  Assocs  Architects.  NYC  (212)  243- 
3939  171  Decoration,  by  Michael  C.  Stanley. 
NYC  (212)  316-1949  Painting,  similar  at  William 
S.  Grayer  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  288-9691  by  appt 
Portuguese  Paisley  cotton  matelasse  shams  and 
spread,  to  order  from  the  Coming  Home  with 
Lands'  End  catalogue.  (800)  345-3696  Lattice 
Rose  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming 
(see  above)  Gardenhurst  chintz  on  pillow,  to 
the  trade  at  Bailey  &  Griffin,  for  showrooms  (215) 
836-4350  172  Antiques,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
Tom  Hayes  &  Assocs  &  Toby  West.  Atlanta  (404) 
233-7425  173  Decoration,  by  MAC  II.  NYC  (212) 
249-4466  Three-Over  Stripe  wallpaper,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above). 
Decoration,  by  Stephen  Sills  &  Assocs  .  NYC 
(212)289-8180  Wool  (#98094-1)  challis  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  for 
showrooms  (212)  980-3888  Wall  finish,  by  Mark 
Giglio,  NYC  (212)  431-8926 
BEDROOM  ELEMENTS 
Pages  174-75  Bedside  tables:  1.  Tudor  cherry/ 
metal  table,  by  Brunati  and  Carollo,  $541 .  at 
Palazzetti,  for  stores  (212)  832-1 199  2.  Halcyon 
bedside  table  in  walnut/maple  finish,  by  Richard 
Lavenstein,  to  the  trade  at  Dennis  Miller  Assocs.. 
for  showrooms  (212)  355-4550  3.  Scatter  table, 
from  the  European  Themes  Collection,  $679,  from 
Drexel  Heritage,  for  stores  (800)  447-4700  4. 
Biedermeier  faux  veneer  table,  $495.  by  Jim  and 
Joanna  Grace  for  Van  Der  Pool  &  McCoy,  to  order 
(212)807-6179  5.  Hatbox  maple/metal  table. 
$684.  by  Susan  Frank  and  David  Frisch  for 
Palazzetti  (see  above)  6.  Island  bedside  cabinet, 
$390,  by  Carol  Bass  for  Maine  Cottage  Furniture, 
for  stores  or  catalogue  (207)  846-1430  7.  lena 
steel/brass  table,  by  Matthew  Smith  for  Ventry, 
$3,960,  to  the  trade  at  John  Boone,  NYC,  for  other 
showrooms  (212)  861  -4372  8.  Elgin  table,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212) 
838-7878  9.  Paris  maple  end  table  in  black 
cherry  finish,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia,  for 
showrooms  (800)  366-4442  10.  Pennsylvania 
washstand  in  Antique  Lace  finish,  from  the 
Country  Inns  and  Back  Roads  Collection,  $585, 
from  Thomasville,  for  stores  (800)  225-0265 
Table  lamps:  1 1 .  Casbah  lamp  with  steel  mesh, 
$381 ,  at  Light/lnc  ,  NYC  (212)838-1130  12. 
Melbourne  porcelain  lamp  with  pink-lined  shade, 
$315,  by  Mario  Buatta  for  Frederick  Cooper,  for 
dealers  (312)  384-0800  13.  Fire  &  Water  Calla 
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RESOURCES 


Lily  copper  lamp,  by  David  Bergman,  $400,  at 
Lightforms,  NYC.  for  other  dealers  (212)  475- 
3106  14.  Wave  koa  veneer  lamp  with  parchment 
shade,  $600  plus  shipping,  from  Nick  Berman/ 
Gennaro  Rosetti  Furniture,  for  showrooms  (310) 
392-6788  15.  Cirrus  lamp  with  recycled  paper 
shade,  by  Stephen  Blackman,  $99  95,  from  LBL, 
for  dealers  (800)  323-3226  16.  Gilded-bronze 
table  lamp,  $21 ,000,  to  the  trade  at  Mrs 
MacDougall,  for  showrooms  (21 2)  688-7754  17. 
Hanging  Man  lamp,  $450,  by  Jerry  Van  Deelan 
for  Jerrystyle,  NYC,  for  other  dealers  (212)  353- 
9480  18.  Brioche  cherry/brass  lamp  with  aramid 
shade,  $1 75,  by  Brent  Markee  for  Resolute,  for 
stores  (206)  343-9323  19.  Tex  lamp  with  Mokuba 
paper  shade,  $165,  from  Lights  Up,  at  Light/lnc  , 
NYC,  for  other  dealers  (718)  802-1690 
Headboards:  20.  Regency  Pine  Collection 
headboard  (#2424-05),  $1 .289  queen,  from 
Baker  Furniture,  for  dealers  (616)  361  -7321 


Regiment  Pique  cotton  shams,  $1 20  ea  European 
sq,  $100  ea  standard,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren 
Home  Collection,  for  stores  (212)  642-8700  21 . 
Picket  Collection  headboard.  $515  queen,  by 
Charles  Gandy  for  Garden  Source  Furnishings, 
for  dealers  (404)  351-6446  Palace  cotton  shams, 
$85  ea  European  sq,  from  Palais  Royal,  for  stores 
(800)  322-391 1   22.  Hill  Club  Collection 
headboard  in  honey  finish,  $460  king,  by  Cynthia 
Gibson  for  Whitecraft  Rattan,  for  dealers  in  FL 
(800)  432-0427,  outside  FL  (800)  334-4764 
Sienne  linen/cotton  shams,  $180  pr  king,  $1 10  pr 
boudoir,  from  Palais  Royal  (see  above)  23. 
Salvador  D  headboard  with  metallic  finish, 
limited  edition,  by  Monique  and  Sergio  Savarese 
for  Dialogica,  NYC,  Los  Angeles  Organdie  cotton 
shams,  $70  ea  European  sq,  from  Palais  Royal 
(see  above)  24.  Chambourg  headboard 
(#3290),  from  Niermann  Weeks,  to  the  trade  at 
Ainsworth-Noah,  Atlanta;  Kirk  Brummel,  Chicago, 


Bill  Nessen,  Dania;  John  Rosselli,  NYC;  Shears  & 
Window,  San  Francisco  Leonardo  embroidered 
cotton  shams,  $150  ea  European  sq,  from  Frette 
for  stores  (212)  988-5221   Ovalini  sham,  from 
Anichini,  for  stores  (800)  553-5309 
TIMELESS  ROOMS 

Page  186  Chinese  Leopard  toile  on  ottoman, 
LeLac  chintz  on  foreground  sofa  pillows,  to  trv 
trade  at  Brunschwig,  for  showrooms  (21 2)  838- 
7878  Jubillee  chintz  on  solid  sofa  pillows,  to 
the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212) 
753-4488  Carpet,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000, 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  For  the  February  is- L 
sue,  the  cover  photograph  of   Holly- 
wood producers  Dawn  Steel  and  | 
Charles  Roven's  house  was  taken  by 
Jeremy  Samuelson. 


Arcadia  Inherited 


(Continued  from  page  119)  noblemen  in 
England,  he  often  stopped  to  talk,  in- 
cognito, to  the  public  in  his  garden.  He 
leased  Penshurst's  cricket  pitch,  reput- 
edly the  second  oldest  in  England,  to 
the  village  team  for  a  peppercorn  rent. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  design,  and  left 
his  mark  not  just  on  the  gardens  but  on 


the  richly  decorated  interiors  of  the 
house.  He  loved  literature,  and  the  lit- 
erary traditions  of  Penshurst  became  a 
part  of  him.  Most  of  all,  he  loved  Pens- 
hurst. 

The  same  sense  of  stewardship  is  im- 
bued in  his  son.  He  has  computerized 
the  estate  and  intends  to  raise  operat- 
ing funds  by  selling  plants  to  visitors. 
But  there  is  no  grand  scheme  to  alter 
the  first  viscount's  Penshurst  or  to  di- 


minish his  lingering  presence  indoor 
and  out.  Says  the  present  lord  of  th( 
manor,  "If  you're  the  heir,  you  an, 
really  the  understudy  until  the  princi 
pal  actor  steps  offstage,  and  then  yot 
have  to  come  on  and  play  his  part  a 
best  you  can."  He  is  among  the  first  tc 
concede  that  it  is  a  hard  act  to  follow,  i 

For  visitors  information:  Penshurst  Place 
Penshurst,  Tonbridge,  Kent  TN 11  8DG. 

(892)870307. 


Aero  Spaces 


(Continued  from  page  107)  collecting  he 
is  particularly  fond  of  fabrics  and  pho- 
tographs and  "things  that  seem  decep- 
tively simple  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
reveal  another  layer" — a  dish  with  an 
interesting  crackle  to  the  glaze,  a  pho- 
tograph whose  emulsion  is  peeling 
away,  an  old  velvet  turned  silvery  from 
use.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  seven,  he 
went  to  auctions  with  his  father  and 
picked  up  an  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  American  furniture  and  objects,  es- 
pecially pieces  from  New  York.  "See- 
ing things  come  out  of  the  attic  and 
barns  all  day  long  was  like  watching  the 
generations  unfold,"  he  recalls. 

Amazingly  enough,  while  O'Brien 
and  his  father  were  searching  out  the 
sites  of  fallen  houses  from  survey  maps 
and  conducting  their  own  archaeologi- 
cal digs  in  upstate  New  York,  Sofield 
and  his  family  were  rummaging 
through  the  ruins  of  abandoned  man- 
sions on  Long  Island's  Gold  Coast.  Aes- 
thetically, Sofield  landed  somewhere 
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between  the  two  preceding  genera- 
tions. His  grandparents' Old  Westbury 
house  was  a  rather  claustrophobic  mix 
of  the  grand,  the  ordinary,  and  the  ex- 
otic run  by  an  atypical  matriarch — "a 
woman  who  experienced  everything 
and  broke  all  social  norms,"  he  says  of 
his  grandmother.  She  instructed 
young  William,  over  lemon  ice  and 
sour  balls  at  four  o'clock  tea,  "to  do, 
above  all  else,  what  you  feel  is  right." 

Sofield's  parents  raised  him  in  a 
vaguely  Japanese  house  of  simple 
planes,  spare  interiors,  and  "such 
beautiful  raw  plaster  walls  that  we  nev- 
er hung  anything,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  my  tendency  to  lean,  rather 
than  hang,  artwork."  If  there  was  a 
downside  to  this  clean  approach,  it  was 
his  mother's  doling  out  to  the  garbage- 
man,  over  months,  pieces  of  a  cast-iron 
building  facade  that  Sofield  had  way- 
laid en  route  to  a  salvage  yard.  The  up- 
side included  walks  with  his  mother 
through  the  adjacent  bird  sanctuary. 
"We  kept  a  daily  log  of  our  obser- 
vations of  nature  as  the  seasons 
changed,"  he  recalls.  "Winter  was  at 


first  much  harder  because  the  differ 
ences  were  so  subtle."  Small  wonde 
that  today  Sofield's  passion  is  garden 
ing,  his  prized  collection  is  made  up  o 
five  species  of  snowdrops,  and  his  fa 
vorite  objects  at  Aero  are  the  teak  an( 
glass  Hedges  table  he  and  O'Brien  de 
signed  and  a  holly  wood  bowl,  exqui 
sitely  crafted  by  Bert  Marsh. 

For  all  their  perfectionism,  O'Briei 
and  Sofield  are  practical  and  impres 
sively  capable.  When  they  hear  the  con 
tractor's  mantra,  "It  can't  be  done," 
they  do  it  themselves.  At  home  Sofielc 
restored  the  eighteen-foot-high  plas 
ter  ceiling  in  his  living  room,  tackling 
the  complex  curves  while  straddling 
two  ladders.  At  the  office  he  laborec 
over  door  and  window  frames,  rub 
bing  white  oil  paint  into  stained  oak 
"In  my  attempt  to  simplify  things, 
ended  up  in  a  fifteen-step  process."  H< 
stops  by  the  flower  market  two  or  three 
times  a  week  and  has  developed  a  repu 
tation  for  his  unconventional  arrange) 
ments — a  generous  bunch  of  green  ba 
nanas  on  a  rare  Japanese  chest  at  Aero 
broccoli  and  English  roses  as  a  center 
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,H-((  loi  .1  last-minute  dinner  party. 
The  partners  arc  masters  of  impro- 
isation.  Sofieid  will  find  a  use  forany- 
hing — "even  if  inappropriate,"  he 
ays,  "like  boxing  gloves  for  curtain  rod 
inials" — and  recycles  materials  in  im- 
onventional  ways:  bronze  firehose 
ozzles  become  wall  sconces.  O'Brien 


can  tell  at  a  glance  who  in  the  office 
plumped  the  pillows  on  the  sofa,  but  he 
can  also  "lift  and  haul  with  the  best  of 
them,''  he  says.  When  the  glass  rail  for 
the  entrance  stair  at  Aero  struck  the 
partners  as  all  wrong,  he  not  only  un- 
earthed a  scrap  of  Fortuny  fabric  for 
graphic  inspiration  but  also  labored 


with  Skilsaw  and  plaster,  after  Sofieid 
sketched  the  pattern  onto  plywood. 
What  emerged  was  a  balustrade  wholly 
appropriate  to  the  contemporary-yet- 
thirties  feel  of  Aero — and  emblematic 
of  the  elegance  and  sophistication  that 
O'Brien  and  Sofieid  achieve  by  being 
both  sharp-eyed  and  hands-on.  A 


silver  Standard 


Continued  from  page  1 36)  Furniture  de- 
igner  and  painter  Johan  Rohde,  Jen- 
en's  chief  collaborator  from  1906 

mil  1935,  the  year  both  men  died, 
as,  says  Essen,  "a  worldly,  contempla- 
te, precise  person — Jensen's  opposite 
1* almost  every  way,  and  his  great 
riend.  Jensen  moved  Rohde  to  be  sof  t- 
r,  less  architectural,  and  Rohde  en- 
ouraged  him  to  use  fewer  grapes  and 
etals."  It  was  Rohde  who  devised  the 
jturist  pitcher  of  1920  which  dips  and 
)ars  like  Brancusi's  Bird  in  Space. 
Harald  Nielsen,  one  of  Jensen's 
rothers-in-law  and  his  longtime  side- 
lick  at  the  workshop,  originated  art 
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deco  designs  such  as  Pyramid,  a  best- 
selling  flatware  pattern  with  stepped 
handles  that  commemorates  the  1923 
opening  of  Tutankhamen's  tomb. 
Nielsen's  unadorned  yet  curvaceous 
tea  sets  and  bread  trays — Essen  says 
they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  their  designer's  bald  head — 
paved  the  way  for  Henning  Koppel,  a 
painter  and  sculptor  who.  in  the  fifties, 
foreshadowed  the  George  Jetson  free- 
form  style  at  Georg  Jensen.  Sketching 
his  designs  in  broad  slashes  of  charcoal 
and  blue  paint,  Koppel,  like  Jensen, 
imbued  his  work  with  a  spirited  bio- 
morphism.  His  long-necked  bottom- 
heavy  jug  of  1952  is  nicknamed  the 
Pregnant  Duck.  A  Danish  critic  once 
wrote  that  a  Koppel  butter  dish  "gasps 


for  air  like  a  catfish"  and  remarked  that 
his  forks  have  "prongs  pointed  like 
shark's  teeth." 

The  Jensen  look  in  all  its  incarna- 
tions has  been  knocked  off  over  the 
years  by  American  and  Mexican  silver 
factories,  many  of  which  imported 
Danish  crews  to  show  them  the  way. 
But  back  at  the  Copenhagen  smithy, 
where  an  artisan  is  at  hour  750  of  the 
800  hours  it  takes  to  complete  a  Koppel 
stylized  dolphin  platter,  Allan  Scharff, 
the  company's  current  leading  design- 
er, laughs  off  the  competition.  "The 
Jensen  philosophy,"  he  says,  holding 
one  of  his  own  swooping-bird  butter 
knives,  "is  to  create  designs  that  have  a 
Scandinavian  restraint — designs  that 
don't  give  their  secrets  away."  A 


NEW 
VIDEOTAPE 
tjB/XlN\NG 


Decorate  Your  Home 

Learn  Interior  Decoration    •  Save  Money 
•  Even  Start  a  New  Career 


You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  listen-and-leam'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  suiprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabiics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  I  )esign 


V>ur  Future  in 
.Interior  Decorating 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL.  FREE  CATALOG,  MAIL  COUPON  OR 
CALL  800-451-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  133 

Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 
i  Dep't.  HG33,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
'  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
J  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
I       Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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timeless  Room 

It's  amazing  what  a  shot  of  color  will  do.     — mariobuatta 


DATE    1969     PLACE    Hunt  country  New  Jersey 
DECORATOR   Mario  Buatta 

CONCEPT  Use  paint  and  fabrics  to  transform  a  dim 
but  gracious  room  furnished  with  antiques  into  a  vi- 
brant background  for  conversation. 
SETTING  A  25-by-36-foot  space  with  a  low  ceiling, 
knotty  pine  paneling,  a  brick  hearth,  arched  door- 
ways, and  minimal  daylight. 

COLOR  Decorator  and  client  zeroed  in  on  fall  foliage 
hues — "a  bold  palette,"  notes  Buatta,  "that  would  be 
glaring  in  a  sunny  place  but  looks  mellow  and  roman- 
tic here."  The  paneling  painted  and  glazed  a  tomato- 
bisque  red  exudes  a  unifying  radiance. 

FABRICS  Existing 
furniture  was  reup- 
holstered  in  classic 
designs,  ranging 
from  a  Brunschwig 
leopard  toile — in  pro- 
duction since  1959 — 
to  a  raspberry-dotted 
chinoiserie   chintz. 


186 


Prints  are  evenly  distributed:  "If  you  put  all  the  chintz 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  it  looks  unbalanced." 
FLOOR  PLAN  A  traditional  rolled-arm  sofa  facing 
the  fireplace  neatly  divides  the  long  space  into  two  ar- 
eas scaled  for  coziness.  Two  additional  seating  groups 
center  on  sofas  with  side  chairs,  stools,  and  slipper 
chairs  as  satellites  that  break  the  symmetrical  formali- 
ty. "The  easiest  way  to  figure  out  how  to  arrange  a 
room,"  says  Buatta,  "is  to  give  a  party  and  then  see 
where  your  guests  have  placed  everything.  Basic  as  it 
sounds,  that's  how  your  room  works  best." 
FLOORING  The  continuous  floral  pattern  of  the  Bes- 
sarabian-style  needlepoint  carpet  provides  a  foil  to 
contrasting  patterns  and  colors.  So  does  the  painted 
herringbone  parquet,  which  provides  an  ideal  alterna- 
tive for  summer. 

DECORATOR'S  ASSESSMENT  This  room  holds 
up  because  there's  nothing  faddish  about  it.  Every  ob- 
ject, from  the  tufted  footstool  to  the  Staffordshire 
dogs,  is  tried  and  true — but,  thanks  to  the  choice  of 
color,  there's  still  an  unexpected  drama." 

Details  see  Resources 
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AT  HAND  WITH 
THE  COUNTRY  FRENCH. 


The  Country  French  Collection.  Distanced  by 
rugged  land  and  rutted  toll  roads,  the  craftsmen 
of  Provincial  France  practiced  to  a  local  taste, 
familiar,  but  still  unknown  to  the  Paris  Court.  Here,  men 

worked  in  the  an- 
cient trades  of 
leather,  stone, 
and  steel.  Here, 
fashion  owed  to 
rubbed  cherry, 
hand  paint,  and 
exotic  glass.  A 
day  when  all 
things  were  not 
yet  nationale,  revisited  at  the  level  of  Baker  craftsmanship. 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  the  name 
of  the  dealer  in  your  area,  or  send 
$7.50  for  a  catalogue  rich  in  gathered 
notes,  eclectic  pieces,  and  a  bit  of 
the  local  color.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  902,  1661  Monroe  Ave.,  N.W.,   Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


SHOWROOMS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND.  DALLAS,  DANIA.  HIGH  POINT.  HOUSTON,  LAGUNA  NIGUEL.  LOS  ANGELES. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEATTLE.  TROY.  WASHINGTON  DC  AND  PARIS,  FRANCE 
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ESTEE  LAUDER 


Armstrong  Puts  The  Height  Of  Fashion  Right  At  Your  Feet. 


IV lodern  and  relaxed,  easy 
and  open.  It's  exactly  the  kind 
of  living  space  lots  of  '90s 
families  are  into. 

What's  called  for  here  is  a 
floor  with  a  flair:  Armstrong's 
new  Color  Passions,  a  vivid 
collection  of  Visions"  Solarian8 
floors  in  25  contemporary 
colors. 

The  whiteness  of  the  space 
and  new  Color  Passions'  rich 
shades  complement  each  other 
in  a  warmly  delightful  fashion. 
And  because  it's  one  of  our  very 
best,  a  Color  Passions  floor  will 
keep  its  great  looks  for  years. 

Once  again,  Armstrong's  right 
in  step  with  the  way  you  live. 

For  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Armstrong  Floor  Fashion 
Center*  retailer,  call  1  800 
233-3823.  Ask  for  Dept.  Vinyl. 


(Armstrong 

so  nice  to  come  home  to™ 
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FTH     AVENUE 


1-800-562-4485 


Cosmit,  Organizing  Committee 
"I  the  Italian  Furniture  Exhibition. 
2(1123  Milano,  Corso  Magenta  96, 
Tel.  02/48008716.  Fax  02/4813580. 
Telex  334394  Cosmit  I. 
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Salone  del  Mobile  di  Milano 
Furnishing  Accessories  Exhibition 
20-25  April  1993 
Eurocucina 
19-25  April  1993 
Milan  Fairgrounds 


How  con 

the  wor 
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many  people  come  from  all  over 
attend  the  Salone  del  Mobile? 
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jarm  and  inviting,  evoking  many  pleasant 

J  thoughts  and  memories .  .  .  that  is  the  feeling 

\S^r    that  will  engulf  you  every  time  you  relax  in  a 

piece  of  CLASSIC  LEATHER.  Quality  and  value  unsurpassed 

in  the  leather  upholstery  industry  are  trademarks  each  piece  possesses. 

For  the  feel  of  a  lifetime,  slip  into  something  CLASSIC  today. 

To  receive  a  catalog  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you, 

please  send  $6.00  to  Classic  Leather,  Dept.  HG-493, 

P.O.  Box  2404,  Hickory,  NC  28603. 

(Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery) 
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Designers  have  been 
putting  us  together  for  years. 
We  thought  it  was  time  we  did  the  same. 


STARK  CARPET  PROUDLY  ANNOUNCES  THE  OPENING  OF  ITS  NEWLY  ESTABLISHED 


OLD  WORLD  WEAVERS  FABRIC  DIVISION. 


Old  World  Weavers 


A     DIVISION     OF     STARK 


*wf! 


CARPET 


D  &  D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY   10022  (212)  752-9000 
Ltlanta  /  Boston  /  Chicago  /  Cleveland  /  Dallas  /  Dania  /  Houston  /  Los  Angeles  /  Philadelphia  /  Phoenix  /  San  Francisco  /  Troy  /  Washington,  D.C. 

:ARPET:  Autumn  Leaf  Green,  CHAIR:  Bombay  Wine/Green,  FABRIC:  Firdusi  Satin,  Flagler  Damask. 
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"Decorating 
is  an  exercise  in  fantasy, 
a  game  that  pleases  your 
eye."    — Oberto  Gili 

The  Story  of  a  Couch 


House  &  Garden 

April  1993  Volume  165,  Number 4 


ON  THE  COVER 

A  table  set  tor  an  alfresco  meal  on 
a  terrace  outside  the  dining  room  of  I 
Mica  and  Ahmet  Ertegun's  retreat.    J 
Photograph  by  Scott  Frances.  Page  9j 


DECORATING 

92  Classic  Retreat 

Decorator  Mica  Ertegun  envisioned 
an  old-world  villa  on  the  marshes  in 
the  Hamptons  and  architect  Jaquelin 
T.  Robertson  helped  bring  it  to  life. 
By  John  Richardson 

104  The  Story  of  a  Couch 

Decorating  tells  all,  writes 
photographer  Oberto  Gili,  in  his 
portrait  of  the  New  York  brown- 
stone  he  shares  with  HG  creative 
director  Wendy  Goodman. 

132  Angel  Wings  It 

Fashion  designer  Todd  Oldham's 
muse  Angel  Dormer  lets  her 
imagination  take  flight  at  home. 
By  Amy  Taran  Astley 

148  An  American  in  Milan 

Expatriate  Katherine  Price 
Mondadori  relaxes  Italian  traditions 
in  a  town  house  filled  with  light 
and  color.  By  Celia  McGee 

160  Pavilions  by  the  Sea 

A  much-traveled  family  creates  its 
own  paradise  of  linked  open-air 
rooms  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
By  Julie  Baumgold 

(Contents  continued  on  page  16) 
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most 


earn 


trust. 


rust  me." 

we  could  only  take  everyone 
leir  word,  life  would  be  so 
ti  simpler. 

iu  could  believe  the  mechanic 
U  finds  something  to  fix  on 
•  car  that  you  didn't  even 
v  was  broken. 

I|)u  could  relax  when  the 
■:ractor  promises  that  the 
^deling  will  "definitely"  be 
hed  in  time  for  the  holidays, 
id  you'd  never  have  to  worry 
it  financial  consultants 
mmending  investments 
serve  their  interests 
2  than  yours, 
f  course,  there  are 
ojable  people  in  every 
ession;  the  problem  is 
ing  them. 

e  hope  the  following 
at  least  let  you  know 
t  to  look  for  in  a 
ncial  advisor, 
ad  give  you  some 
ful  advice  on  choosing 
worthy  of  the  oppor- 
ty  to  earn  your  trust. 

invest  the  time  to  get 


to  know  you. 

'11  invest  your  money  as 

were  my  own." 

hiie  a  financial  advisor 

promises  you  this  may 

the  best  intentions,  at 
lential  Securities  we  hold 
different  philosophy, 
e  believe  your  money 
aid  be  invested  as  if  it 

your  money. 

hat  are  your  financial 

s   and    commitments? 

well  are  you  schooled 
nancing  your  children's 
grandchildren's  education? 
your  retirement  provisions 
juate? 

rid  what  of  your  tolerance  for 
'  Is  it  high,  low  or  none  at  all? 

financial  advisor  in  our 
sonville,  Florida  office  put  it 
7  well  recently:  "Our  clients' 
5  are  where  we  begin." 
o  this  end,  we  have  over  250 
dential  Securities  Branch 
ces  throughout  the  country, 


enabling  you  to  meet  with  our 
financial  advisors  one  on  one  (or, 
one  on  two  if  it's  a  joint  account). 
And,  working  with  us,  create 
an  investment  strategy  and 
financial  portfolio  that  meets  your 
personal  needs. 

We  invest  in  the  Financial 

Advisors  who  serve  you  and  the 

resources  that  serve  them. 

"I  know  more  about  investing 
than  you  do." 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  it 


can  take  as  little  as  four  months  to 
qualify  as  a  licensed  broker. 

Over  30,000  people  will  pass 
the  General  Securities  NYSE/NASD 
examinations  this  year  alone, 
giving  many  of  them,  in  their 
opinion,  a  license  to  hang  out 
their  shingle  as  a  Financial 
Advisor/Investment  Consultant/ 
Money  Manager,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But    consider    your    own 
profession  for  a  moment. 


Would  someone  with  as  little 
training  and  no  experience  be 
trusted  with  something  as 
important  as  your  financial 
well-being? 

Not  on  your  life,  right?  And 
not  on  our  reputation  either. 

To  become  a  Prudential 
Securities  Financial  Advisor 
requires  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
training.  We  invest  over  $100,000 
in  each  recruit's  training;  and  to 
help  attract  the  best,  we  offer 
one  of  the  best  compensation 
packages  on  Wall  Street. 

And  we  don't  send  our 
rookies  into  the  field  to 
practice  unsupervised. 

An  essential  part  of  our 
program  is  to  assign  each 
trainee  to  a  mentor,  a 
seasoned  professional 
with  an  average  of 
ten  years  experience 
under  his  or  her  belt. 
And  the  invest- 
ment in  Prudential 
Securities  Financial 
Advisors  doesn't 
end  there.  In  fact, 
it  never  ends. 

We  invest  for  your 
success  and  ours. 

In  1992,  we  invested 

$103  million  in  technical 

support  for  our  advisors 

and     committed     a 

further  $12  million  to 

ongoing  training  programs. 

And  the  return  on  our 

investments    in    client 

services  is  perhaps  the  most 

rewarding  one  of  all. 

Namely,  that  our  clients 
return   to   us   time   and 
time  again  for  all  their  invest- 
ment needs. 

You  see,  at  Prudential  Securities 
we  not  only  invest  for  your 
success  but  for  ours  too. 

If  you  would  like  to  meet  a 
Prudential  Securities  Financial 
Advisor,  feel  free  to  call  1-800- 
654-5454  ext.  1566  or  drop  by 
one  of  our  offices. 

We  trust  you'll  find  the 
experience  very  rewarding. 


Prudential  Securities  im/j 


©  1993  Prudential  Securities  Incorporated.  Member  SIPC. 
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160  Chandra  and 
Savanna  Cummin  at 
play  on  a  sleigh  bed 
covered  with  a  crocheted 
spread  from  Portugal. 


124  Page  Dickey,  with 
her  Scottish  deerhound, 
sketches  in  the  garden  of 
her  Westchester  house. 


(Contents  continued  from  page  12) 

176  Timeless  Rooms 

Angelo  Donghia's  bedroom  served 
as  a  relaxed  setting  for  lounging, 
entertaining,  and  even  dining. 


GARDENING 

46  Gardening  by  Video 

Denise  Otis  rates  the  latest  in 
horticultural  tapes. 

124  A  Stroll  at  Duck  Hill 

In  Page  Dickey's  country  garden 
a  path  leads  visitors  from  room 
to  room.  By  Roxana  Robinson 


FEATURES 

40  Reading  a  Town 

Every  house  offers  clues  to  the 
evolution  of  America's  towns 
and  the  dreams  of  their  inhabitants. 
By  Martin  Filler 

44  A  Well-Worn  Craft 

Putting  a  new  spin  on  old 
weaving  techniques,  Sam  Kasten 
makes  heirloom  textiles  to  order. 
By  Marianna  Poutasse 

56  Stars  of  a  New  Cuisine 

Now  in  the  spotlight  of  culinary 
fashion,  chilies  show  they  can 
take  the  heat.  By  Leslie  Land 

88  Living  with  Style 

Faith  Prince,  a.k.a.  Adelaide  in  the 
Broadway  revival  of  Guys  and  Dulls, 
has  a  divine  dressing  room  and  no 
laments.  By  Wendy  Goodman 

112  Designing  President 

On  his  Virginia  mountaintop,  protean 
Thomas  Jefferson  built  Monticello, 
the  greatest  American  dream  house. 
By  Martin  Filler 

120  Shtick  Style 

Comedian  Richard  Lewis  ad-libs 
on  his  mother's  influence  and 
the  designer  furniture  in  his  house 
in  the  Hollywood  Hills. 

136  Raising  Their  Own  Roof 

With  fifty  helping  hands,  a  New 
York  couple  builds  an  escape  from 
the  city.  By  Eve  M.  Kahn 


140  Artist's  Aerie 

A  penthouse  view  lured  the 
American  painter  James  Brown  and 
his  wife  from  Paris  to  New  York. 
By  Prince  Michael  of  Greece 

156  To  Catch  a  Thief 

Stephen  Drucker  lines  up  security 
devices — from  designer  watch- 
dogs to  voice-altering  telephones — 
that  should  put  anxiety  to  rest. 
And  William  Sherman  discovers  tha 
for  the  serious  collector,  security 
has  become  a  fine  art. 

168  Samples:  The  Best 
Part  of  Waking  Up 

HG  tests  six  top-of- the- line  espresso 
cappuccino  machines.  By  Elaine  Hu 


ART  &  ANTIQUES 

62  Dealer  on  a  Roll 

Cory  Margolis  shops  for  things  he 
can  live  with  before  he  sells  them. 
By  Kathleen  Beckett 

68  The  Magic  Kingdom 

Hearst's  San  Simeon  was  a  high- 
brow theme  park  before  its  time. 
By  Nancy  Richardson 

80  Selects:  The  Rap  on 
Door  Knockers 

There's  more  than  one  way  to  make  I 
grand  entrance.  By  Margot  Guralnicl 


TRAVEL 

76  Big  Sky  Country 

Novelist  Walter  Kirn  treks  through 
Montana  with  a  llama  on  a  leash — 
and  the  llama  dictates  the  pace. 

82  Shopping  in  Chicago 

Whether  hunting  for  Biedermeier 
benches  or  terra-cotta  reliefs,  the 
place  to  go  is  not  inside  the  Loop 
but  into  the  city's  neighborhoods. 
By  Glenn  Helmers 
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CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  COSTA  MESA,  CHICAGO, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    DALLAS,    PALM    BEACH,    HONOLULU,   WASHINGTON,    DC. 


M.F.K.  FISHER 


BEGIN 
AGAIN 

stocifis  and  memoirs 

'48-1929 


a  vibrant  new  classic,  America's 
greatest  writer  on  food — the  author 
of  The  Art  of  Eating —  talks  about 
the  experiences  that  shaped  her 
earliest  appetites.  From  girlhood 
through  first  marriage,  here  is  a  rich, 
visceral  remembrance  about  the 
deepest  hungers  of  heart  and  body. 

"One  of  the  great  writers  this  country  has 
produced  in  this  century." 

—  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"She  is  to  literary  prose  what 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier  is  to  acting  and 
Willie  Mays  is  to  baseball." 

—  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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©Sherte  Wagner,  Inc. 


To  see  the  entire  collection,  please  send  ten  dollars  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


COLUMNS  •  BALUSTRADING 

STAIRS  •  MOULDING 

MUCH  MORE 

1-800-872-1608 

44  Page  Color  Catalog  $3.00 


contributors  notes 


Richard  Lewis,  an  actor,  writ- 
er, and  comedian,  has  logged  in  nu- 
merous appearances  on  Latenight 
with  David  Letterman  and  HBO, 
costarred  with  Jamie  Lee  Curtis  in 
Anything  but  Love,  and  appeared  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Lewis's  current 
projects  include  playing  Prince 
John  in  Mel  Brooks's  upcoming 
film  spoof  of  the  Robin  Hood  saga 
and  developing  a  new  TV  series. 
Of  his  idiosyncratic  Hollywood 
house,  Lewis  quips,  "One  friend 
said  that  visitors  should  be  given 
headsets  with  an  audio  tour." 


Wendy  Goodman ,  HG '  s  new  crel 
ative  director,  has  been  the  magazine' 
style  editor  for  the  past  three  years 
This  month,  she  finds  herself  in  th 
spotlight  rather  than  behind  th 
scenes.  Photographer  Oberto  Gili 
himself  a  frequent  HG  contributor 
turns  his  lens  on — and  writes  about— 
the  Greenwich  Village  duplex  he  am 
Goodman  share.  Goodman's  locatioi 
shoots  for  the  magazine  keep  hercriss 
crossing  America  and  Europe  almos 
nonstop.  "I  see  the  most  beautiful,  in 
triguing  houses  in  the  world,"  shi 
says,  "but  I'm  always  happy  to  corn 
home  to  my  own." 
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Julie  Baumgold  visits  Di  and 
Arch  Cummin  on  their  West  Indies  is- 
land of  Little  Saint  James.  "The  as- 
signment was  not  what  you  would  call 
a  hardship  post,"  says  Baumgold, 
who  lives  in  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut, "where  there  is  no  topless  snor- 
keling."  Baumgold  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  New  York  magazine.  Her 
novel  Creatures  of  Habit  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Knopf  this  spring. 
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DILLARD'S  ■  NORDSTROM  •  EATON 


Jeep,  Grand  Cherokee  Limr 

While  Jeep  Grand  Cher 
Limited  is  more  than  capab 
letting  you  travel  in  the  ha 
est  of  environments,  it  also 
you  travel  in  one  of  the  nic 

Namely,  its  luxurious  i 
rior.  In  here,  you'll  find  r 


r-trimmed  power  seats, 
nium  six-speaker  stereo 
i,  the  only  standard 
"'s  side  air  bag  in  a  sport 
vehicle,  and  an  advanced 
natic  Temperature 
Control  system  that 
keeps  the  driving  en- 
vironment exactly  at 


your  preferred  temperature. 

Other  impressive  stan- 
dard features  include  dual 
heated  power  side  view  mir- 
rors, a  remote  keyless  entry 
system,  and  an  automatic 
headlamp  system. 

For  more  information 
or  to  locate  a  dealer  near 


you,  call  1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 
Test-drive  a  Jeep  Grand 
Cherokee  Limited  and 
discover  why  it's  the  best  way 
to  enjoy  the  environment, 
both  inside  and  out. 


There's  Only  One  Jeep... 

A  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation 


d  warranties,  restrictions,  and  details  at  dealer.  Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Buckle  up  for  safety. 


Hold  a  Wusthof.  It  feels  like  no  other— perfectly  balanced,  incredibly  sharp. 


'SOLINCEN,  GERMANY-  SINCE  1814 


NEW  YORK 
800-289-9878 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
800-726-7302 


CANADA 
800-268-3714 


HA  HOWARD  MIUER  COMPANY 


Office. . . 


iur  everything  from  computers,  to  printers,  to  fold-away  work 
surfaces.  Modular,  flexible,  space  saving  and  functional. 
For  participating  stores  in  your  area,  call  1-800-253-5345 

Showrooms  to  the  trade  in  Dallas  and  High  Point. 
Hekman  Furniture,  1400  Buchanan  SW,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49507-16 


contributors 
notes 


Amy  Taran  Astley ,  an  associati 
editor  of  HG,  writes  about  painter  am 
fashion  muse  Angel  Dormer,  whosi 
tiny  quarters  are  "ideal  for  her  sine 
she  does  everything  in  miniature.' 
Astley's  taste,  like  Dormer's,  leans  to 
ward  the  unconventional — "the  resul 
of  growing  up  in  the  only  red  house  in 
Michigan  town  of  white  clapboards.' 


Walter  Kirn,  a  former  editor  of 
Vanity  Fair  and  Spy,  now  lives  in  Liv- 
ingston, Montana.  "Reading  forty 
magazines  a  week  for  a  media  review 
column  made  me  want  to  relocate  to  a 
place  where  they  don't  even  sell  that 
many  magazines."  For  HG  he  re- 
counts a  Montana  mountain  trek  with 
pack  llamas  and  four-star  camp  cui- 
sine. Kirn  is  the  author  of  My  Hard 
Bargain,  a  collection  of  short  stories. 
Pocket  Books  recently  published  his 
First  novel.  She  Needed  Me. 
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Schumacher 


® 


Classic 


Design 


NOTES 


HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY  By  Eric  Berthold 


'aris  interior  architect  Rena  Dumas,  above,  likes  people  to  invent  new  possibilities  for  her  furniture  designs, 
/hich  is  why,  she  says,  her  new  Pippa  II  line  for  Hermes  is  both  collapsible  and  portable — "with  all  my  pieces  you  can 
hange  a  room  in  a  second."  The  desk  with  X-shaped  legs  folds  into  a  tidy  package,  while  a  chaise  laced  with  leather  straps 
)oks  like  a  minimalist  version  of  Napoleon's  campaign  bed.  A  leather  screen  comes  with  a  pocket,  a  removable  brass  hook, 
nd  handles.  In  the  background,  Pawnee  and  Les  Ameriques  scarves  by  Hermes.  (For  stores  800-441-4488,  ext.  1071) 
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CERAMIC  TILE,  TERRA  COTTA  & 

COLORADO 

Material  Marketing 


ALABAMA 

Ceramic  Harmony 

Huntsville,  AL 

(205)883-1204 

Webber  Tile  Company 

Montgomery,  AL 

(205)  264-8697 

CALIFORNIA 

Casa  Vogue 

La  Jolla,  CA 

(619)551-5556 

Country  Floors,  Inc 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

(310)657-0510 

Tilecraft,  Ltd 

San  Francisco,  CA 

(415)  552-1913 

Terra  Cotta 

San  Luis  Obispo,  CA 

(805)  545-9220 

The  Studio 

Santa  Barbara,  CA 

(805)  563-2003 


Denver,  CO 
(303)298-1883 
CONNECTICUT 
Country  Floors,  Inc 
Greenwich,  CT 
(203)  862-9900 
DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
Ademas 
(202)  546-6400 
FLORIDA 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
Dania,  FL 
(305)  925-4004 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
Miami,  FL 
(305)  576-0421 
Classic  Tile  &  Bath 
Orlando,  FL 
(407)299-1251 


STONE  from  Portugal, 

GEORGIA 

Renaissance  Tile  &  Bath 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404)231-9203 

ILLINOIS 

Hispanic  Designe 

Chicago,  IL 

(312)  725-3100 

KANSAS 

International  Materials 

Kansas  City,  KS 

(913)383-3383 

MAINE 

Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 

Bangor,  ME 

(207)  945-0742 

Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 

Portland,  ME 

(207)  775-2238 


France,  Spain,  Italy, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Tile  Showcase 
Boston,  MA 
(617)  426-6515 
Tile  Showcase 
Shrewsbury,  MA 
(508)  842-5651 
Tile  Showcase 
Watertown,  MA 
(617)926-1100 
MICHIGAN 
Virginia  Tile 
Southfield,  Ml 
(313)353-4255 
Virginia  Tile 
Troy,  Ml 
(313)649-4422 
MISSOURI 
Ceramic  Tile  Services 
St.  Louis,  MO 
(314)647-5132 


Holland,  Finland, 

NEW  YORK 

Country  Floors,  Inc 

New  York  City,  NY 

(212)627-8300 

OHIO 

Tile  +  Stone 

Cincinnati,  OH 

(513)621-5807 

The  Thomas  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  OH 

(216)831-9116 

Surface  Style 

Columbus,  OH 

(614)  228-6990 

OKLAHOMA 

TileStone  Distributors 

Tulsa,  OK 

(918)492-5434 

OREGON 

Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
Portland.  OR 
(503)231-9464 


England,  Peru  & 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Country  Floors 
Philadelphia,  PA 
(215)  545-1040 
Tile  &  Designs 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
(412)  362-8453 
TENNESSEE 
Monarch  Tile 
Memphis, TN 
(901)363-5880 
TEXAS 

French-Brown  Floors 
Dallas,  TX 
(214)363-4341 
Materials  Marketing 
Houston,  TX 
(713)  960-8601 
Materials  Marketing 
San  Antonio,  TX 
(512)  525-1949 


the  United  State 

VIRGINIA 

The  Tile  Source 
Roanoke,  VA 
(703)  344-3619 
La  Gallena 
Virginia  Beach,  V 
(804)  499-8584 

WASHINGTON 

Pratt  &  Larson  Til 
Seattle,  WA 
(206)  343-7907 
CANADA 
Country  Floors 
Toronto 
(416)922-9214 
Country  Floors 
Montreal 
(514)  733-7596 
Country  Floors 
Vancouver 
(604)  688-3242 


Ask  for  a  free  four  page  flyer  or  order  our  full  colour  catalogues 
AMERICAN  special  order  tile  •  48  pages  •  $6.00  •  IMPORTED  tile,  terra  cotta  &  stone  •  128  pages  •  $14.00 
15  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10003  •   Country  Floors  •   8735  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  9006* 

Also  in  Buenos  Aires,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Adelaide  &  Brisbane 
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1  The  surf's  up  on 
Sasaki's  Pompeii  china 
designed  by  Loretta 
Agro.  Five-piece  place 
setting,  $75.  For  stores 
(212)686-5080. 


2  Leeds  creamware  is 
being  made  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  100 
years  by  Classical 
Creamware  of  England. 
Tea  and  chocolate  pots 
are  among  the  examples 
at  Guilford  Forge, 
Guilford,  Conn.  For 
catalogue  and  East  Coast 
stores  (800)  484-4135 
(code  1070);  West  Coast 
(714)599-4831. 


NOTES 


jtff&£  ■■■..•  ..,  x»r 


3  Wicker  library  table, 
54  inches  in  diameter,  is 
part  of  the  Ralph  Lauren 
Home  Collection's 
new  line  of  hand- 
woven  wicker  furniture 
in  natural,  white, 

and  green  with 
mahogany  frames.  For 
stores  (212)  642-8700. 

4  Los  Angeles  designer 
Larry  Totah  has  given 
the  classic  ladderback 
chair  a  nineties  twist. 
"I've  interjected  a  fluid 
form,"  says  Totah  of 
his  curvaceous  maple 
Bardot  chair  with  rush 
seat.  Available  in 
black  and  five  other 
colors.  For  stores 
(213)467-2927. 


5  French  18th-century 
document  textiles 
inspired  Pierre  Frey's 
spring  collection  of 
cottons  in  quilted, 
matelasse,  and  pique 
textures.  Several  are 
reversible.  All  come 
in  Provencal  colors: 
raspberry,  saffron, 
bright  blue,  clear  green. 
To  the  trade  at  Fonthill. 
For  showrooms 
(212)755-6700. 

6  The  Council 
Chamber,  c.  1800,  at 
Chateau  de  Malmaison, 
where  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  negotiated, 
has  been  re-created 


for  the  Napoleon 
show  at  the  Memphis 
Cook 

Convention 
Center, 
Apr.  22- 
Sept.  22.  For 
information 
(800) 755-8777. 
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GIORGIO  ARMANI 

815  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  •  436  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills 
22  Newbury  Street,  Boston  •  243  Worth  Avenue.  Palm  Beach  •  113  Last  Oak  Street.  Chicago 

The  Americana  At  Manhasset.  New  York 
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5  Fans  by  artists, 
designers,  and  other 
notables,  among  them 
Brian  McCarthy  and 


1  A  1775  book  of 
designs  by  Andre 
Jacob  Roubo,  among 
them  a  plan  for  a 
reversible-back  bench, 
is  a  major  source  for 
Damblemont's 
reproductions  of  historic 
French  garden  furniture. 
The  Roubo  bench 

and  other  pieces  are 
available  in  the  U.S. 
through  Munder-Skiles, 
NYC  (212)  724-9438. 

2  New  York  author 
Chris  Casson  Madden 
visits  kitchens  of  every 
style  and  size  in 
Kitchens  (Clarkson 
Potter,  $45)  and  Kips 

Bay  Decorator  Show 
Houses  in  Rooms 
with  a  View: 
Two  Decades 
of  Outstanding 
American  Interior 
Design  (PBC,  $45). 


Roy  Lichtenstein,  will 
be  auctioned  on  Apr.  20 
at  Tiffany  &  Co.,  NYC, 
to  benefit  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's 
150th  anniversary. 
For  information  ; 
(212)875-5763. 


3  The  Uncommon 
Market  lives  up  to  its 
name.  Packed  with 
antique  pond  yachts, 
trophies,  luggage,  and 
more,  Ward  and  Don 
Maybom's  shop  has 
a  decidedly  English 
air  despite  its  Texas 
home  at  2701 
Fairmount  St., 
Dallas  (214) 
871-2775. 

4  Like  his  jewelry, 
Herve  Van  Der 
Straeten's  gold- 
washed  brass  candle- 
stick with  bronze  feet 
takes  its  form  from 
nature.  At  Neiman  Marcus, 
(800)937-9146. 


K 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  Rockefeller  Cente 
Flower  and  Garden  Show 

NYC,  APR   3-1  1.(212)632  3975 

The  New  York  Botanica 
Gardens  Antique  Garde 
Furniture  Show,  Apr   i6-u 

(212)220-8700 

Celebrating  Art  an 
Antiques  in  New  York:  Elevei 
Treasures  Revealed,  Apr  22 
30    to  benefit  the  frici 
Collection,  (2 1 2)  3oe  1 906 

Floriade  111  at  Bannini 
Residence  Museum 
Wilmington,  Calif.,  Apr  23? 

25.(213)939  9694 

The  Southport  Westpor 
Antiques  Show.  Conn  .  Apr 

23-25  (203)222  7914 

The  Worlds  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  The  Art  of  Living 
a  Decorative  Arts  Trus" 
symposium.  Charlottesville 

APR  29-MAY2,  (215)627  2859 

The  Southport  Showhouse 

CONN.,  MAY8-30.  (203)2558588 

The  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
May  25-30  London  (7i )  379 
4443;  Royal  Gala  Preview 
May  24  to  benefit  the 
National  Society  fof 
The  Prevention  of  Cruel 
ty  to  Children,  LoNDOf 

(71)336  7738 
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o    Prove    The    New    Jenn-Air  Wall  Ovens 

Have    Larger    Interiors, 
We    Consulted    This    Panel    Of    Experts. 


ft 


There's  big  news  at  Jenn-Air.  Because  our  new 


• 


wall  evens  new  offer  you  the  largest  interior  cooking  space  of 


9 


any  24"  and  27"  combined  radiant/ convert  ion  ovens. 


• 


These  Jenn-Air  wall  ovens  offer  fast,  even,  three-rack         £ 
baking  and  fit  cooking  and  baking  pans  that  some  other  ovens  can).  Turkeys, 
roasts  and  other  oversized  items  are  no  problem  in  our  ovens,  which  are  up  to  25  percent  larger  than  some  other  wall  ovens. 
The  new  Jenn-Air  wall  ovens  —  with 
I     more  room  and  greater  baking  flexibility, 
u  don't  'need  an  expert  to  tell  you  that  anyone  who  owns  one 
one  smart  cookie.  Tor  a  brochure  showing  the  Jenn-Air  line  and 

>  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  call  1-800- JENN-AIR. 

CSCGC5vJEr\JI\l-/\IR 

he    Sign    of    a    Great    Cook~. 
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HG  REPORTS  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT   By  Denise  Martin 


BEST 
SELLERS 


Three  china 
companies '  most 
popular  patterns. 


Costs  Of  Living  For  top  of 

the-line  cleaning  for  a  9-by- 1 2-foot 
antique  oriental  carpet.  Prices  may  vary 
according  to  condition  of  carpet, 
stability  of  dye.  and  type  of  stain. 

$94  Alec's  Carpet  &  Upholstery 

Cleaning,  Boston 

(617)871-4428 
$102  Georgette  Oriental  Rug 

Restorers,  Atlanta 

(404)  256-9364 
$119  Naphtha  Rug  &  Carpet 

Cleaning,  NYC 

(212)686-6240 


Environment  LAWNS 


American  homeowners  maintain 
nearly  18  million  acres  of  lawn. 

The  62  percent  of  U.S.  households 
that  take  care  of  their  own  lawns 
spend  $6.9  billion  a  year  on  them. 

Yard  trimmings,  mostly  grass 
clippings,  make  up  20  percent  of 
landfills  by  weight;  nineteen 
states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  ban  such  waste 
from  public  landfills. 

One  quarter  to  one  half  of  a  lawn's 
fertilizer  needs  can  be  supplied  by 
a  mower  that  mulches  as  it  cuts. 


SOURCES  EPA.  NATIONAL  GARDENING 
ASSOCIATION.  NATIONAL  SOLID  WASTES 
MANAGEMENT  COUNCIL 


$150  Dadashi  Kia,  Bethesda 
(301)564-5977 

$162  River  Oaks  Rug  Cleaners, 
Houston  (713)956-0700 

$162  Y  &  B  Bolour,  Los  Angeles 
(310)659-1888 

$240  Talisman  Cleaners,  Santa 
Cruz  (408)  425-7847 

$324  A.  Beshar&Co.,NYC 
(212)529-7300 
$1,000  Chevalier  Conservation, 
Stamford  (203)  969-1980 
and  NYC  (212)  750-5505 
(specializes  in  museum- 
quality  carpets) 


Tinkering 
with  Tomatoes 

"There's  nothing  wrong 
with  tomatoes  going  out  of 
season,"  says  Rick  Moonen 
of  New  York's  Water  Club. 
"That's  not  a  problem  we 
need  technology  to  solve." 
Moonen  and  1,000  fellow 
chefs  are  boycotting  bioen- 
gineered  food.  Their  first 
target  is  a  tomato  in  which 
scientists  at  Calgene  have  re- 
versed a  gene  to  slow  rotting, 
but  they  fear  that  one  day 
genes  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween species — say,  floun- 
der to  tomato — and  that  no 
labels  will  warn  consumers 
with  allergies  or  dietary  re- 
strictions. Calgene  insists  its 
tomato  is  safe — and  tasty. 
And  it  will  be  labeled  when  it 
hits  the  market  this  fall: 
"MacGregor's,  Grown  from 
FlavrSavr  Seeds,"  after  Pe- 
ter Rabbit. 


Original  colors  glow  in  a  19th- 
century  Kazak  at  A.  Beshar. 


f  t    rrrj 
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Great  Ideas 

A  reversible  wainscot  of  deeply  pleated  and 
weighted  toiie  de  Jouy,  suspended  from  simple 
brass  hooks  and  eyes,  creates  the  possibility  of 
an  instant  makeover,  while  evoking  nineteenth- 
century  style.  In  a  room  for  two  young  sisters, 
left,  designed  for  the  French  fabric  company 
Braquenie — which  was  recently  purchased  by 
Pierre  Frey — at  January's  Paris  Biennale  des 
Editeurs  de  la  Decoration,  stylist  Alix  de  Dives 
used  a  red  toile  that  depicts  La  Fontaine  fables. 
The  reverse  is  an  off-white  print.  (The  red  toile, 
Falconet,  is  available  in  the  U.S.  through 
Brunschwig  &  Fils.)  Another  Braquenie  textile 
panel,  bordered  in  white,  hangs  from  a  rod  to 
conceal  a  washbasin.  Details  see  Resources. 

Additional  research  by  Marianna  Poutasse 
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Gap  denim  jeans  as  worn  by 
LOU  LOU  DE  LA  FALAISE, 
accessories  designer. 
Photographed  by  Steven  Meisel. 


Martin  Filler 


on 


Every  house  is 
a  clue  to  the 

evolution  of 

America's  towns 


LIKE  EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN, 

every  town  has  at  least  two  perso- 
nas:  the  fagade  presented  to  the 
public  as  one  wants  to  be  seen  and  a 
more  revealing  visage  concealed 
beneath  the  surface  image.  People 
tend  to  disclose  their  life  stories 
only  to  intimate  friends,  but  the  ar- 
chitectural histories  of  towns  of  all 
kinds — and  not  just  the  carefully 
preserved  ones — are  far  easier  to 


Neo-colonial  house,  c.  1890, 
built  for  a  prosperous  family 


read.  Buildings  of  every  vintage 
and  state  of  repair  can  give  us  fasci- 
nating glimpses  into  the  values, 
ambitions,  triumphs,  setbacks, 
tastes,  and  taboos  of  generations 
of  their  inhabitants.  (To  illustrate 
this  idea,  HG  chose  three  towns  in 
western  Connecticut  and  photo- 
graphed some  typical  streets.) 

This  kind  of  amateur  architec- 
tural archaeology  is  far  easier  to 
take  part  in  than  most  people  real- 
ize. All  communities  offer  easy-to- 
decipher  signs  of  continuity  and 
change  that  the  average  observer  of 
the  built  environment  can  easily 
learn  to  identify  and  interpret.  All 
one  needs  is  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  historical  styles  (quickly 
grasped  with  the  help  of  a  hand- 
book), a  logical  sense  of  how  and 
why  a  town  developed,  and  an 
ability  to  imagine  what  a  structure 
might  have  looked  like  in  a  some- 
what different  guise,  plus  or  minus 


Contextualism 
— designing 
new  buildings 
to  fit  in  with  old 
ones — was  a 
major  concern 
in  the  1980s. 
But  as  the 
big  shop  and 
office  building 
at  the  right 
shows,  size  can 
indicate  age. 


Late  20th  century 
neo-vernacular 
mixed-use  complex 

certain  architectural  details. 

Economic  factors  play  the  most 
important  role  in  determining 
which  buildings  survive  and  for 
how  long.  It  is  obvious  that  well- 
built  structures  made  of  high-qual- 
ity materials  will  always  be  most 
sought  after.  And  because  such 
buildings  are  usually  commis- 
sioned by  a  community's  rich  and 
influential  citizens,  the  aura  at- 
tached to  such  properties  continues 
to  make  them  status  symbols  long 
after  they  are  new.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  classical  styles,  begin- 
ning with  the  simplified  classicism 
we  now  call  colonial  and  continu- 
ing through  all  its  revivals. 

One  notable  exception  to  the 
rule  of  enduring  quality  is  the  large 
houses  built  in  extreme  versions  of 
other  revival  styles  from  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I.  Now  misleadingly 
lumped  under  the  catchall  term 


Well-preserved  c.  1880 
middle-class  house 


Post- 1950s  raised  ranch 


Middle-class  house, 
c.  1880,  shorn  of  porch 
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1-800-424-ESCADA  EXT:  0411 


design 


"Victorian,"  those  fanciful  de- 
signs were  shunned  as  eyesores 
until  the  late  1960s.  Verandas, 
turrets,  and  ornament  were  often 
removed  in  an  attempt  to  make 
Victorian  houses  appear  more  con- 
ventional, but  they  only  wound  up 
looking  uglier. 

Land  value  is  the  other  major 
economic  indicator  in  reading  a 
townscape.  As  towns  grew,  cen- 
trally located  building  plots  be- 
came more  valuable.  Shrewd — or 
hard  up — owners  would  sell  off 
parts  of  their  properties,  and 
houses  in  the  current  style  would 
rise  between  older  examples.  If  a 
family  had  the  money  and  the  aspi- 
ration, they  might  make  cosmetic 
alterations  to  bring  their  old  house 
into  line  with  new  fashions,  per- 
haps adding  a  porch  dripping  with 
gingerbread  embellishments  or  a 


all  indicate  its  period  more  accu- 
rately than  the  camouflage  of  sub- 
sequent surface  treatments. 

The  public  buildings  most  likely 
to  remain  intact,  regardless  of  their 
architectural  style,  are  govern- 
mental structures  (courthouses, 
post  offices,  town  halls);  churches 
(as  long  as  population  shifts  do  not 
change  the  religious  makeup  of  a 
community);  and  war  memorials. 
Seemingly  permanent  institutions 
like  libraries  and  schools  can  be- 
come surprisingly  obsolescent,  re- 
sponding within  a  generation  to  the 
demographic  shifts  of  baby  booms 
and  busts.  And  commercial  struc- 
tures— except  those  in  long-estab- 
lished shopping  districts  that  have 
proven  themselves  impervious  to 
the  competition  of  shopping 
malls — are  the  most  evanescent. 

Although  buildings  in  this  coun- 


Houses  speak  volumes  about  the 
shifting  fortunes  of  families 


try  have  always  been  recycled- 
mansions  in  many  towns  have  lonf 
been  converted  into  libraries  ar 
funeral  homes — the  increasin 
trend  toward  finding  imaginativ 
new  uses  for  old  structures  prorr 
ises  some  surprises  for  future  ai 
chitectural  archaeologists.  Andth 
clueless  construction  of  the  roac 
side  strip — now  the  dominant  forr 
of  urban  development  in  the  edg 
cities  flourishing  between  ou 
downtowns  and  suburbs — is  likel 
to  add  further  confusion. 

But  the  cyclical  nature  of  th 
economy,  which  directly  deter 
mines  periods  of  building  activit 
and  slumps,  will  always  ensure, 
least  through  benign  neglect,  tha 
good  construction  from  every  peri 
od  will  last  long  enough  for  futur 
generations  to  determine  its  valui 
to  them.  What  we  see  in  ever 
town  in  America  is  not  a  definitiv* 
anthology  of  building  at  its  bes 
from  all  ages  but  rather  a  collectioi 
of  reminders,  cautions,  and  inspi 
rations  about  our  own  contribu 
tions  to  the  place  we  live  in.  i 


House  combining  structures 
from  the  1 790s  and  1 850s 


An  1 880s  hybrid 


romantic  Italianate  cupola  to  a 
chaste  federal-style  original. 

But  as  with  Victorian  white  ele- 
phants that  were  later  stripped,  the 
telltale  signs  of  age  lie  in  a  build- 
ing's  proportions.  Its  ceiling 
height,  window  size  and  place- 
ment, the  pitch  of  its  roof,  and  the 
presence  (or  absence)  of  symmetry 


Three  useful  handbooks  for  determining  the  age 
of  buildings  in  the  u.s.  are  carole  rlfkind  s  a  fleld 
Guide  to  American  Architecture  (NAL.  1 980>;  Mar 
cus  Whiffen  s  American  Architecture  Since  i7so 
A  Guide  to  the  Styles  (MIT  Press,  rev  ed  1992)  and 
John  C  Poppeliers,  S  Allen  Chambers  Jr  .  and  Nan 

CY  B.  SCHWARTZ'S  WHAT  STYLE  Is  IT?  A  GuiDETO  AMERI 
CAN  ARCHITECTURE( PRESERVATION  PRESS.  1983) 
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Workroom 


INSIDE  AN  OLD  WHISKEY  DISTILLERY  IN  TL 
hills  of  western  Massachusetts,  Sam  Kastt 
spends  his  days  throwing  a  shuttle  back  and  for 
across  a  loom,  watching  his  design  ideas  come 
life  in  fabrics,  rugs,  and  wallcoverings.  The  on 
obvious  twentieth-century  intrusion  is  the  fax  m 
chine,  which  connects  him  with  clients  like  d 
signers  Joe  D'Urso  and  David  Easton. 

Before  launching  his  own  homespun  busine 
eight  years  ago,  Kasten  learned  his  trade  at  Nai 
tucket  Looms  from  Andrew  Oates,  the  islar 
company's  chief  designer.  "I  started  there  abo 

Sam  Kasten  puts  a  new  spin 
on  old  weaving  technique1 


Sam  Kasten, 
above,  gathering 


threads  of 
mohair  and,  left, 
warping  the 
loom  with 
linen.  Below 
left:  His  recent 
projects  include, 
at  upper  left, 
a  silk  chenille 
sampler  next  to 
a  green  and 
white  cotton 
sewing-thread 
rug,  binding 
tape,  reversible 
black  and  white 
Persian  wool 
and  cotton  twill, 
and,  in  the 
center,  the  same 
stripe  in  cotton 
and  in  wool. 


twenty  years  ago  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  about  weaving,  design,  or  color,  j 
Kasten  says,  "but  slowly,  by  watchinl 
Andy,  I  began  to  understand/ ' 

Kasten  begins  every  project  by  meetin  j 
with  his  client  to  discuss  designs  and  estabij 
lish  a  range  of  colors,  textures,  and  maten  j 
als.  Then  he's  off  to  one  of  his  ten  looms  tj 
weave  samples.  One  woman  loved  a  bol 
black  and  white  striped  wool  sample  he  ha 
made  for  a  decorator,  but  she  also  liked  th 
delicacy  of  his  work  with  sewing  thread 
Ultimately  her  design  was  a  jazzy  maroo; 
and  bronze  stripe  executed  in  sewin; 
thread.  Design  in  hand,  Kasten  approache 
one  of  the  most  time-consuming  task 
of  handweaving — setting  up  the  loom 
For  a  52-inch  wide  fabric  made  of  cottoi; 
sewing  thread,  Kasten  hand-threads  9,36( 
strands.  A  50-yard  order  requires  40,(XX 
shots  back  and  forth,  about  four  weeks  of  labor. 
This  kind  of  commitment  comes  naturally  to ; 
man  who  spent  three  weeks  in  search  of  weath 
ered  clothesline  for  a  rug  commissioned  by  Johr 
Saladino.  "I  would  knock  on  doors  with  new  rorx 
and  say,  'How  would  you  like  to  trade  me  that  ok 
nasty  rope  in  your  backyard  for  this  brand-new 
rope?'  ' '  He  got  a  few  slammed  doors,  a  lot  of  cu- 
rious people,  and  about  4,000  feet  of  old  rorx 
with  which  he  created  an  intricate  pattern  of  cela- 
don, gray,  yellow,  rust,  and  ivory.  "It's  the  one 
object  I've  made  in  my  life  that  I  wish  I  still 
owned,"  he  says  of  the  eleven-foot  runner.  He  stil 
makes  rugs  from  clothesline  but  now  uses  new 
rope,  hand-dyed  by  a  local  woman — in  her  bathtub 
(Sam  Kasten  Handweaver,  Box  950,  Stockbridge 
MA  01262;  413-298-5502,  by  appt.)  A 

By  Marianna  Poutasse 
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Denise  Otis  rates 

the  latest  in 

horticultural  tapes 


IT  STARTED  WHEN  A  FRIEND  ASKED  ME  TO  PICK  OUT  GOOD 
videotapes  on  pruning  and  vegetable  growing  for  him.  The 
store  had  two  of  one  and  five  of  the  other  and  I  had  no  idea 
which  to  choose.  The  public  library  had  a  few  different 
tapes,  but  they  convinced  me  that,  short  of  apprenticeship 
to  a  master  gardener,  watching  a  well-done  video  is  the  best 
way  to  learn  how  to  garden — and  that  slick  presentation 
does  not  guarantee  good  information.  A  guide  was  needed 
and,  a  hundred-plus  videos  later,  here  is  mine.  Not  defini- 
tive. For  example,  many  agricultural  colleges  have  created 
videotapes  which  often  can  be  rented  for  a  small  fee.  I've 
seen  only  a  few,  so  check  out  your  state.  Some  are  visually 


attractive;  some  are  classroom  lectures,  visually  not  terrific 
but  full  oi'  information.  Some  are  strictly  regional,  others 
widely  applicable.  Even  when  videotapes  try  to  be  national 
in  scope,  the  producer's  region  affects,  subtly  or  obviously, 
the  way  subjects  are  treated.  California  horticulturists,  for 
example,  just  don't  focus  well  on  winterkill  and  Japanese 
beetles.  In  sampling  television  series  repackaged  for  home 
video  I've  found  very  uneven  quality  within  each  series: 
some  tapes  with  good  ideas,  some  quite  superficial,  some 
badly  out-of-date.  Prices  may  vary  from  store  to  store  and 
catalogue  to  catalogue,  but  professional  training  tapes  al- 
ways cost  more  than  those  produced  for  the  amateur. 


Rating  the  Tapes 

Visual  quality 

Information 

jt^rjr  Handsome 
and  creative 

jy|j|  Thorough, 
up-to-date 

**  Pleasant 

jk&  Reliable 

"^  Homespun 

^  More  inspiration 
than  information 

a  .    Some  knowl- 
"9*    edge  needed 

A    Ecological 
*  sensitivity 

s>    Includes  basi 
^^     techniques 

c        Ji,  Good  tricks 
"*   and  tips 

Most  videotapes 
catalogues  listed 

are  available  through 
□  -don  page  54 

DESIGN 


The  process  is  more  important  than  the 
final  design  in  all  of  these  tapes. 

A  Sense  of  Place:  An  Introduction  to 
Home  Landscape  Design.  1989.  23 
min.  $22.  Minnesota  Landscape 
Arboretum.  Box  39,  Chanhassen,  MN 
5531 7:  (612)  443-2460. 
Clear,  rewarding,  five-step  process 
covering  the  right  questions,  practical 
and  emotional,  to  ask  of  yourself  and 
your  land,  whether  you  design  your 
own  landscape  or  work  with  a  designer. 

••    *** 


Xeriscape:  Appropriate  Landscaping 
to  Conserve  Water.  1989.  26  mm.  $89. 
Made  for  California  professionals,  but 
principles — informed  plant  selection, 
zoned  planting,  proper  water  and  site 
management — valid  anywhere. 


•*    **    *  QDQ 

Gardening  from  the  Ground  Up: 
Cover-ups.  John  Bryan.  1979.  28  min. 

$19.95. 

West  Coast  plant  material,  but  ideas 
for  covering  fences,  trellises,  pergolas, 
and  walls  to  screen  out  eyesores 
applicable  anywhere. 

**    **     ,1     Q 

Creating  the  Romantic  Garden.  Ryan 
Gainey.  1990.  50  min.  $24.95. 
Very  personal  tour  of  the  many  rooms 
in  this  well-known — and  loquacious — 
gardener's  Atlanta  garden.  Design 
ideas  and  beautiful  plant  combinations. 

Yardening  with  Jeff  Ball:  How  to 
Design  an  \  Build  a  Vegetable 

Garden.  1986.  53  min.  $14.95 
How  to  Design  a  Flower  Garden. 

1986  48  mm   $14.95. 

Intended  for  beginners  but  rewarding 

for  the  experienced.  Some  unavoidable 


repetition.  Caution:  Ball's  information 
is  usually  reliable,  but  in  several  tapes 
he  has  confused  the  relationship 
between  soil  color  and  iron  content. 
Gray  color  indicates  not  a  lack  of 
iron  but  a  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  soil. 
The  gray  does  indicate  prolonged 
soil  saturation,  and  therefore  a  serious 
drainage  problem  on  the  site.  The 
problem  is  usually  physical:  water 
draining  into  the  area  or  a  restrictive 
layer  under  the  garden  that  retains 
water.  Raised  beds  may  be  a  solution — 
just  adding  organic  matter  is  not — but 
drains  may  also  be  needed. 


BASIC  TECHNIQUES 


Most  tapes  tell  how  to  prepare  soil  and 
plant;  these  treat  pest  control  and 
propagation  in  more  depth. 

The  Frugal  Gardener.  Mary  Turner. 

1986  88  min.  $24.95.  Creative  Marketing 
Corp. .  2875  South  1 71  St. ,  New  Berlin. 
Wl  53151;  (414)  797-8553. 
Recycling  to  the  nth  power.  Indoors: 
how  to  build  a  basement  light  garden 
and  raise  plants  from  seeds  and 
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|jg  Guide 

cuttings.  Outdoors:  transplanting, 
hardening  off,  multiplying,  tip 
layering,  capturing  sucker  growth, 
dividing  perennials,  saving  seeds. 

*    ***  £   # 


Yardening  with  Jeff  Ball:  How  to 
Grow  and  Nurture  Seedlings.  1986. 
49min.  $14.95. 

Less  recycling,  more  commercially 
available  materials.  How  to  raise  plants 
from  seeds  and  cuttings  indoors,  both 
under  lights  and  in  a  greenhouse,  plus 
transplanting  and  hardening  off.  Does 
not  take  up  propagation  in  the  garden. 

*••  ***  iUU 

Gardening  Nature's  Way:  Natural 
Pest  Control.  1992.  40  mm.  $14.95. 
Disease-  and  insect-resistant  plants, 
beneficial  insects,  companion  planting, 
homemade  sprays,  traps,  biological 
controls.  Terrific  close-ups  of  pests  in 
various  stages  of  life  cycle.  Excellent 
tape,  but  couldn't  someone  have 
caught  the  misspellings? 


Gardening  from  the  Ground  Up: 
Alternative  Pest  Control.  John 
Bryan.  1979.  28  mm.  $19.95. 
Indoor  and  outdoor  pests.  Biological 
controls.  Beneficial  insects. 


*•***«    Q 


PRUNING 


disinfecting  tools — and  why  oh  why 
have  they  invented  "disinfest"  to 
replace  the  more  accurate  "disinfect"? 


The  ABC's  of  Landscape  Pruning. 

1989.  2-vol.  set.  20  min.  ea.  $189. 
Good  explanation  of  Shigo's  principles 
designed  for  landscape  maintenance 
professionals.  Emphasis  on  large  trees 
and  public  landscapes.  Photographed  in 
Arizona.  Includes  reference  uuides. 


•*  **«  *Q 


Easy  Steps  to  Fruit  Tree  Pruning. 

1990  55  mm.  $29.95. 
Specialized  pruning  for  fruit  growing. 
Action  shots  and  diagrams  for  open- 
center,  central-leader,  and  espalier 
training;  renovating  neglected  trees. 


•  •  ***  *Q 


Slide  Show  of  Pruning  Horrors  and 
Pruning  Micro-Course.  1993.  120 
min.  $15.  Plant  Amnesty.  906  Northwest 
87th  St. .  Seattle.  WA  98117. 
First  hour  is  taped  slide  show  of  bad 
pruning  with  amusing,  informative 
commentary.  Look  at  once,  then  last- 
forward  to  taped  classroom  lecture 
explaining  principles  and  biological 
effects  of  pruning.  Special  emphasis 
on  renovation  of  overgrown  shrubs. 


*    ***    *     ,1 


What  is  considered  correct  practice  in 
pruning  techniques  and  timing  has 
changed  in  recent  years,  as  research  by 
Alex  Shigo  and  others  has  enormously 
increased  our  understanding  of  the 
biology  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Pruning  Your  Own  Shrubs  and  Small 
Trees.  1987.  51  min.  $39.95. 
Agricultural  Communications  Center. 
University  of  Idaho.  Moscow.  ID  83843; 
(208)  885-6436. 

Excellent  basic  reference  based  on 
latest  research.  Action  shots  plus 
diagrams.  Does  go  overboard  a  bit  on 


Gardening  from  the  Ground  Up: 

Pruning.  John  Bryan.  1979.  28  mm. 

$19.95 

From  TV  program  and  mainly  of 

regional  interest.  Pruning  of  citrus  trees 

good,  but  heavy  preplanting  pruning 

of  cherry  trees  now  a  no-no. 


LAWNS 


Is  this  lawn  necessary — or  desirable? 
For  those  who  say  yes,  the  current 
re  commendations  for  grass  choices, 
cutting  height,  fertilization,  pest 


control,  watering,  and  care  differ 
sharply  from  quite  recent  practice. 

Yardening  with  Jeff  Ball:  How  to 
Care  for  Your  Lawn.  1986.  53  mm. 

$14.95. 

Clear  explanation  of  new  approaches 
with  excellent  program  for  creating 
and  maintaining  a  healthy  lawn.  Shows 
renovation  of  an  existing  lawn,  but 
techniques  apply  also  to  new  lawn.  A 
bit  cursory  on  diseases  and  pests. 

•*•  *##  4BQEI 

Integrated  Pest  Management  in 
Turf.  1992.  25  min.  $89. 
Designed  to  train  professionals  in 
weed,  pest,  and  disease  monitoring  and 
control  with  minimal  use  of  chemical 
pesticides.  Comes  with  64-page 
booklet  of  specific  solutions  but  best 
used  with  book  showing  weeds, 
insects,  and  diseases  in  color. 

**   ##  g  □□□ 

Naturescaping:  A  Landscape 
Alternative.  Sam  Love.  1991.  28  min. 
$29.95.  Public  Production  Group.  Suite  4, 
900  2nd  St.  NE.  Washington.  DC  20002: 
(202)  898-1808. 

Takes  on  the  suburban  lawn  with  poetic 
understanding  of  its  appeal,  indictment 
of  its  environmental  cost,  suggestions 
for  replacing  it.  funny  vintage  film  clips. 

***  *£ 

Made  in  the  Shade.  David  E.  Benner. 

1992.  45  mm.  $39. 95.  Audio  Visual 
Artists'  Productions.  (800)  695-3687. 
How  to  make  a  moss  lawn  plus 
strategies  for  creating  an  almost-no- 
maintenance  shade  garden.  Even 
addresses  deer  control.  Sour  note: 
many  plants  not  identified. 


••*    ***    ^^ 


How-to  basics  are  covered,  but  rose 
tapes  are  disappointing.  A  truly  good, 
comprehensive  one  has  yet  to  be  made. 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Parliament  Hill  from  the  Ottawa  River 


And  it  only 
gets  better  in 


ANADA 


The  world  next  door. 

Where  every  day  brings  something 
different,  and  a  week  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  So  have  a  look. 
We've  put  this  book  together,  complete 
with  routes  to  follow,  to  help  you  come 
to  know  us. 


Coast  Awhile. 

Our  seaboard  provinces  evoke  a  sense  of  simpler 
times.  Ride  the  tides,  poke  about  the  capes  and 
coves,  watch  a  whale  breech,  or  see  sunrise  at 
Campobello. 

Savour  the  Flavour. 
Quebec's  Old  World  grace  and  charm  are 
unmistakable.  Along  cobblestone  streets,  in  chic 
boutiques,  by  a  roadside  shrine,  or  a  night  on  the 
town.  Everywhere,  cuisine  reigns  supreme. 

Trip  your  Imagination. 

Hear  the  cry  of  the  loon,  the  roar  of  our 
Blue  Jays,  the  thunder  of  Niagara  Falls.  Play  by 
our  lakes,  or  pop  up  for  our  plays.  And,  see  the 
autumn  leaves  set  gorges  aglow.  Just  imagine. 

Are  you  up  for  R.  &  R.? 
Relaxation  is  second  nature  in  our  wide  open 
spaces,  where  perhaps  the  only  ones  jumping  are 
the  trophy-sized  fish.  Try  trekking  the  tundra, 
with  infinite  vistas  and  endless  daylight. 

Reach  your  Peak. 

Look  out  atop  mountains.  Look  over  a  glacier. 
Look  up  the  legends  carved  into  totems. 
Rainforest  or  Rockies,  hoodoos  or  hoedowns, 
it's  all  very,  well,  enchanting. 

Trains  and  Boats  and  Planes 

and  Great  Hotels. 

Weekend,  week  or  longer,  we've  travel  packages 

that  make  getting  here  a  snap,  and  your  stay  a 

delight.  From  outstanding  train  trips  to  coastal 

cruises.  With  a  host  of  folks  on  line  here  to  please 

you.  Read  on! 


I 


Watch  out  for  finback  and  pilot 
whales!  be  on  the  lookout  for 
eagles,  seagulls,  and  cormorants, 
and  guillemots! 


Experience  the  Great  Days  of  Sail 
...  in  sailors'  museums  and  on 
board  the  famous  schooner 
bluenose  ii. 


Visit  Peggy's  Cove  in  nova  Scotia  and  see  why  it's  called 
the  most  picturesque  community  in  all  of  canada. 


Reserve  a  room  at  a  country  inn. 
Then  go  cycling.  The  people  are 
friendly  -  and  so  is  the  scenery. 


WALK  THE   BEACHES   BETWEEN   THE 
TIDES  AND  SEE  THE   MAMMOTH 
'FLOWERING-POTS'. ..THE   HOPEWELL 
ROCKS,    NEAR    MONCTON,    N.B. 


feast  your  eyes  and 
your  appetite!  succulent 
ster  dinners  are 

ed  on  Prince  Edward 

land  and  elsewhere. 

bib  and  butter  are 

provided!) 


OAST 


mmm     Here's  a  great  little  tour  to 
take  if  you  only  have  a  week. 
Here's  a  route  that  lets  you  see 
more  of  the  world  next  door. 

■■<■     An  overnight  seacruise  aboard 
the  M/s  Scotia  Prince. 


AWHILE 

Canada's  four  Atlantic  provinces 
are  a  whiff  of  salt  air  and  sea- 
breeze to  visit  ...  all  side  by  each 
so  you  can  hop,  skip  and  jump  from 
place  to  place. 

Say  'Hi!'  to  Halifax.  The  historic 
capital  of  Nova  Scotia  offers  museums,  galleries, 
shops,  and  oh-so-fnendly  people.  Nearby  is 
picturesque  Peggy's  Cove,  and  the  orchards  of  the 
Annapolis  Valley.  Spnnghill  boasts  the  Anne 
Murray  Center.  Cape  Breton  Island  follows  with 
the  skirl  of  the  pipes,  the  genius  and  humanity 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  grandeur  of 
Louisbourg  and  the  Cabot  Trail  vistas. 

In  New  Brunswick,  golf  at  St.  Andrew's-by-the- 
Sea.  Tour  Campobello,  F.D.R.'s  beloved  summer 
home.  Amble  along  the  paths  of  the  17th-century 
Acadian  Historical  Village  ...  the  elm-graced 
streets  of  the  stately  capital  Fredericton. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  pastel  little  island 
of  your  dreams.  Anne  of  Green  Gables  plays  on  in 
Charlottetown.  Province  House  enshrines  our 
nation's  birth;  the  Confederation  Centre  of  the 
Arts  features  island  arts  and  crafts.  Nooks  and 
coves  are  here  ...  and  dunes  to  explore  along  Blue 
Heron  Drive. 

A  ferry  or  a  short  flight  takes  you  to  rugged 
Newfoundland.  In  St.  John's,  the  capital,  meet  the 
convivial  Anglo-Irish  merchants  of  Water  Street. 
Drive  the  achingly  beautiful  Avalon  Peninsula  in  a 
single  day.  See  where  Leif  the  Lucky  landed. 
Marvel  at  the  fjords  and  inlets  of  Gros  Morne 
National  Park.  At  the  village  of  Trinity,  be 
prepared  to  whale-watch! 

Bring  along  your  camera.  And  your  appetite: 
lobster  dinners  at  St.  Ann  ...  salmon  at  Tangier  ... 
Digby  scallops  ...  Malpeque  oysters  ...  cod  tongues 
and  screech  ...  delicate  fiddleheads  and  dulse  ...  a 
few  of  the  mouth-watering  specialties  of  Canada's 
ocean  playground. 


_»  A.pr-aMAna    r 


s 


AVOUR 

the  FLAVOURS 

French  words  you  forgot 

COME  BACK:  BONJOUR  (GOOD  Day!) 

and  au  revoir  (see  you!)  and 
everywhere,  bon  appetit! 
(enough  said). 

It  happens  all  the  time  in  Quebec,  the 
part  of  Canada  that  is  unmistakably  different 
with  its  felicitous  mix  of  Old  World  ambiance, 
New  World  elan,  and  that  vibrant  joie  de  vivre. 

Montreal  in  two  words  —  cosmopolitan  and  his- 
toric. It's  the  second-largest  French-speaking  citv 
in  the  world;  last  year  it  celebrated  its  350th 
birthday.  An  island  city,  it's  compact,  perfect  for 
serious  shopping  ...  or  simply  strolling. 

There  are  churches  and  oratories  to  visit,  as  well 
as  3,000  restaurants,  great  nightlife,  and  the 
International  Jazz  Festival.  A  quick  flight  from 
New  York  City,  Montreal  feels  so  ...  French! 

Less  than  an  hour's  drive  south  is  the  resort 
region  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  Amid  rolling 
hills  are  concerts  and  country  inns,  watersports 
and  wines,  the  bustle  of  Sherbrooke  and  the  calm 
of  the  abbey  at  Saint-Benoit-du-Lac. 

About  90  minutes  north  are  the  Laurentian 
mountains.  At  charming  communities  like 
Saint-Jerome  and  Mont  Tremblant,  you  can  golf, 
swim,  boat,  hike,  ride,  and  dine  very  well  indeed. 

Quebec  City,  the  historic  walled  capital,  offers 
unforgettable  sights  ...  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  the 
Citadel,  the  cobblestone  streets  of  Old  Town,  and 
the  outdoor  cafes  along  the  Grande-AHee. 

The  North  Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
leads  to  the  deep  fjords  of  the  Saguenay  River. 
The  South  Shore  takes  you  to  the  Gaspe,  with  the 
famous  'pierced'  rock  at  Perce,  so  dramatic 
at  sunrise,  so  romantic  at  sunset! 

Wherever  you  go  in  Quebec,  however  long  you 
linger,  you'll  hear  the  word  Bienvenue!  It's  our  way 
of  saying  'Welcome!' 


Here's  a  great  little  tour  to 
take  if  you  only  have  a  week. 
Here's  a  route  that  lets  you  see 
more  of  the  world  next  door. 
Air  Canada  fly/drive  packages 
available. 


French  cuisine  and  fine  dining  are  matters 
of  importance  everywhere  in  quebec  ... 
especially  in  the  restaurants  of  the 
district  called  old  montreal. 


heirloom  or  handiwork, 
old  or  new,  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  Quebec's 

master  artisans  tug  at 
your  heartstrings. 


If 


Quebec  City  ...  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Lower  Town  and  the  Town  above.  In 
the  foreground,  la  maison  chevalier, 
now  a  musee.  in  the  background,  the 
renowned  Chateau  Frontenac. 


rROM   THE   MOUNT   ROYAL   LOOKOUT,    MARVEL  AT 
["HE   SKYLINE  OF   MONTREAL.   THEN   TOUR   THE 
:iTY  BY   B,US,   BY  CAR,   BY   FOOT,   OR   BY   HORSE- 
DRAWN   CALECHE. 


Visit  the  villages  and  country  churches 
(the  one  here  is  at  mont-tr  e  m  b  lant  in 
the  laurentians),  then  swim,  fish,  boat, 
hike,  ride,  golf,  and  skl! 


Splendid  in  scarlet  tunics 
members  of  the  guards 
Band  make  martial  music 
in  July  and  August  on 
Ottawa's  Parliament  Hill. 


When  you  take  an  Island 
Ferry,  you  exchange  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of 
Toronto,  Canada's  largest 
city,  for  a  relaxing  walk, 
bike  ride,  or  picnic  on  one 
of  the  bucolic  toronto 

ISLANDS. 


a  gentle  rainbow  plays 
over  mighty  niagara  falls, 
the  world's  most  famous 
waterfall.  board  the  maid 
of  the  Mist  and  feel  its 

SPRAY! 


DON'T   LET  THE   LlON    MASK   FRIGHTEN   YOU.    IT 
MAY   BE   FEARSOME   LOOKING,    BUT  A   FRIENDLY 
CHINESE  CANADIAN    PUT 
IT  ON    FOR   A   PARADE. 


golf  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
pleasures  of  the  muskokas. 
Admiring  the  multicoloured 
leaves  in  the  fall  is  another. 


S 


here's  a  great  little  tour  to 
take  if  you  only  have  a  week. 
Here's  a  route  that  lets  you  see 
more  of  the  world  next  door. 
Air  Canada  fly/drive  packages 
available. 


rvlP  your 

imagination! 

Let's  start  with  Niagara. 
That  rainbow  is  real,  a  regular 
feature,  and  a  colourful  har- 
binger of  great  things  to  come. 

Just  to  the  west,  we  jest!  With  the 
best  of  The  Bard,  at  Stratford,  or,  near- 
by, the  zest  of  the  Shaw  festival.  For  a  change  of 
pace,  swing  by  the  Guy  Lombardo  Centre  in 
London.  Munch  at  the  Farmers'  Market  in 
Kitchener  —  especially  come  Oktoberfest.  And 
savour  the  fruits  of  our  orchards  and  vineyards. 
A  nice  little  ice  wine,  perhaps?  Prosit! 

Spin  up  to  Toronto,  and  take  in  the  clean  green 
big  city  scene,  the  SkyDome,  gallerias  galore  and 
funky  little  stores,  and  your  ever-looming  CN 
Tower.  Check  in  to  a  swell  hotel,  then  stroll 
about  and  buzz  with  the  night  life,  the  lively  arts 
and  jumbo-delicious  cosmopolitan  flavours.  This 
burg's  cookin'. 

Feel  like  a  breather?  Trip  north  to  the  'Shining 
Waters'  Ontario  is  famed  for,  and  some  of  our 
best-loved  summer  playgrounds  —  Georgian  Bay, 
the  Muskokas,  and  Algonquin  Park.  Swim,  sail, 
canoe,  fish,  hike,  or  just  putter  about.  And  relax, 
for  our  lakeside  resorts  will  pamper  you  with  the 
sleekest  of  creature  comforts. 

Farther  afield,  loom  the  rolling  ranges  of  the 
Precambrian  shield.  Come  September,  take  a  day's 
train  trip  up  the  Agawa  Canyon.  And  see  the 
gorges  glow. 

Looping  east,  tour  Canada's  capital,  Ottawa, 
with  its  gracious  parks  and  public  spaces,  sedate 
canal  cruises,  museums  and  galleries,  theatre, 
concerts,  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  the  neo- 
gothic  grandeur  of  Parliament  Hill.  Step  lively! 

Or  step  back.  Reel  with  the  pyrotechnic  specta- 
cle of  fusillades  and  cannonades  at  Old  Fort 
Henry,  in  Kingston.  Take  a  paddle-wheel  cruise 
of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Delight  in  days  gone  by 
at  Upper  Canada  Village,  near  Morrisburg.  The 
nineteenth  century  churns  on,  with  a  genteel 
charm  —  and  bread  fresh-baked  daily. 

Whichever  way  you  turn,  golden  moments 
await  you,  just  over  the  rainbow. 


A   LAND  OF   LAKES  AND   RIVERS  AWAITS  YOUR   PLEASURE.   A   PLANE  WILL 
TAKE  YOU   TO  A  PLACE  OF  SPLENDOUR   WHERE  THE   FISH   GREET  THE  SUN. 


Paddle  your  own  bright 
red  canoe.  Pause  alongside 
mount  Wilson  in  Nahann 
Country.  It's  an  unforget- 
table feast  of  the  senses 


Nelson  Eddy 
may  sing  for  you, 
but  our  mountie 
smiles  for  your 
camera  in  regina 
Saskatchewan. 


•«■ 


I/VORT 


Alaska 
Highwaj^ 


Great  Fall: 


no  need  to  fear  this  bear  ...  its  spirit  is 
caught  in  soapstone  by  the  inuit  carver. 
Carvings  are  works  of  art  and 
wonderful  souvenirs  of  the  north. 


RE  YOU 

UP  FOR  R.  &  R.? 


ere's  a  great  little 
3ur  to  take  if  you 
nly  have  a  week, 
ere's  a  route  that 
ets  you-see  more  of 
he  world  next  door, 
ir  Canada  fly/drive. 


Here's  'land,  lots  of  land'. 
And  lakes  and  rivers,  fish  and 
birds,  flowers  and  animals  ... 
even  the  Aurora! 

Just  the  spot  to  do  familiar  things, 
like  golf  and  shop;  and  elbow-room  to 
do  the  unexpected,  like  flight  see  the  wilderness. 

Manitoba  is  mid-continent.  Winnipeg,  its 
capital,  has  so  many  attractions  that  the  Michelin 
Guide  awarded  the  city  three-star  status.  Dine 
here  on  Winnipeg  goldeye  (a  smoked  fish), 
Western  beef  and  Ukrainian  perogies! 

On  foot,  on  horseback  or  on  bicycle,  follow  the 
trails  of  Riding  Mountain  National  Park.  A  train 
or  plane  takes  you  to  Churchill,  the  Arctic  sea- 
port with  an  18th-century  'fur  fort',  polar  bears, 
and  200  species  of  birds. 

Saskatchewan  is  wheat-fields,  parklands,  and 
93,000  freshwater  lakes  that  teem  with  northern 
pike,  walleye,  and  arctic  grayling.  The  capital, 
Regina,  celebrates  the  Mounties  (see  Chief  Sitting 
Bull's  tobacco  pouch  at  the  RCMP  Museum)  and 
hosts  Buffalo  Days,  the  exciting  country  and 
western  fair. 

Saskatoon,  'the  city  of  bridges',  offers  river 
cruises  and  stages  Shakespeare  on  the 
Saskatchewan.  The  world's  largest  tomahawk 
towers  over  Cut  Knife. 

To  top  it  all  off  ...  there's  the  vastness  of  the 
Northwest  Territories.  'The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun'.  One  million  square  miles.  Four 
time  zones.  Only  54,000  people. 

On  summer  days,  expect  to  wear  shorts. 
Yellowknife,  the  capital,  hosts  the  Pacific  Western 
Midnight  Sun  Golf  Tournament.  Camp  beside  a 
mountain;  canoe  a  challenging  river.  Here's  the 
real  wilderness! 

Manitoba.  Saskatchewan.  The  Territories. 
Widen  your  horizons.  'Have  a  good  day.' 
It  lasts  24  hours! 


wm 
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Our  ballerina  catches 
your  breath.  winnipeg  is 
the  home  of  the  classical 
Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet 
and  the  contemporary 
Manitoba  Theatre  Centre. 


Meet  Albertosaurus  ...  her 
nickname  is  lillian.  she 
stalks  the  halls  of  the 
Royal  Tyrrell  Museum, 
Drumheller,  Alta. 


Vancouver  by  night  with 
light.  Daytime  attractions 
include  the  Ming  Dynasty 
Garden  and  Science  World 
(on  the  site  of  expo  '86). 


The  Haida  work  their 

miracles  in  wood.  raven, 

the  trickster  hero,  is 

shown  in  this  carved, 

painted  ceremonial  mask 


Like  a  fairy  castle,  Banff 
Springs  hotel  was  built 
amid  forest  and  mountain. 
It  has  a  room  with  a  view 

FOR   YOU. 


Flight  sef  the  Yukon,  and  opt 
for  a  'copter  tour  of  canada's    | 
highest  mountains  and  most 
awesome  glaciers. 


2? 


EACH 


YOUR  PEAK. 


HERE'S  A  GREAT   LITTLE  TOUR  TO 
TAKE   IF  YOU   ONLY   HAVE   A  WEEK. 
HERE'S  A   ROUTE  THAT   LETS  YOU   SEE 
MORE  OF  THE  WORLD   NEXT   DOOR. 

coastal  cruise. 

Air  Canada  fly/drive. 


Shake  hands  with  the  myth  and 

MAJESTY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  WEST. 

Encounter  spectacular  coasts,  lush 
rainforests,  and  awesome  mountains. 
Enter  a  wild  world  of  dinosaurs, 
totem-pole  carvers,  ranchers,  prospectors, 
and  friendly  park  wardens. 

Begin  big  ...  with  the  Rockies.  Check  into  the 
romantic  Banff  Springs  Hotel  and  ogle  the  views. 
For  dinosaurs,  all  roads  lead  to  the  Royal  Tyrrell 
Museum  at  Drumheller. 

Edmonton,  Alberta's  capital,  boasts  the  West 
Edmonton  Mall,  the  world's  largest  shopping  and 
indoor  amusement  centre  -  over  800  stores  and  an 
indoor  beach.  Calgary  has  skyscrapers,  pioneer 
artifacts  at  the  Glenbow  Centre,  and  the  rollicking 
excitement  of  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

British  Columbia  is  a  place  of  splendour.  The 
word  even  appears  in  the  province's  motto!  Its 
capital,  Victoria,  recalls  merry  Old  England; 
doubledecker  buses  ...  floral  gardens  ...  high  tea  at 
the  Empress  Hotel. 

Nestled  between  ocean  and  mountain  is 
Vancouver,  Canada's  third-largest  city.  It  offers 
Gastown  for  shopping,  Chinatown  for  food,  Stanley 
Park  for  totem-poles,  and  the  Super  Skynde  up 
Grouse  Mountain  for  the  panoramic  view. 

Cruise  the  coast;  unwind  on  a  Gulf  Island.  Sip  the 
wines  of  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

When  you  drive  the  famed  Alaska  Highway  up  to 
Alaska,  you  see  a  corner  of  the  fabulous  Yukon 
Territory.  On  the  way  is  Whitehorse,  the  capital, 
with  guided  nature  walks,  river  cruises,  flight  seeing, 
canyon  tours  -  even  a  reindeer  farm. 

Farther  north,  discover  Dawson  City,  the  frontier 
Gold  Rush  capital.  Visit  the  Gambling  Casino,  then 
the  log  cabins  of  writer  Jack  London  and  poet 
Robert  W.  Service.  Hear  an  actor  recite  The 
Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew'  where  the  bard  wrote  it! 
Come  be  a  guest  of  the  Canadian  West. 
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A  REFORESTATION  PROGRAM  CALLED 

PARTNERS  IN  GROWTH"  HAS  BEEN 

ESTABLISHED  TO  REPLENISH  OUR  VALUABLE 

TIMBER  RESOURCES    FOR  EACH  TREE  THAT  IS  USED 

IN  THE  PRINTING  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION. 

ANOTHER  TREE  IS  PLANTED 


■VO"  P*f,. 


Terrific  terrain!  The  Canadian™  traverses  the 
Athabasca  River  bound  for  the  Rocky  mountains. 


Cool  pool!  Trompe-l'oeil 
artwork  helps  better  your 
outlook  in  the  health  club 
of  toronto's  royal  york 

HOTEL. 


L 


a  sight  in  itself, 
the  Chateau  Laurier 
overlooks  the  locks  on 
Ottawa's  Rideau  canal. 


Ti 


ST  SAIL   FOR   THE   HIGH   SEAS,   AND  TAKE  THE   SHORT-CUT 

)  the  World  Next  Door,  aboard  the  M/S  Scotia 
since.  Packages  range  from  a  23  hour  mini-cruise 
!72  us)  to  seven  day  sea/land  excursion  including 
_l  accommodation,  ($430  us)  antj  some  great  fall 

FECIALS. 


RAINS 

and  BOATS  and 
GREAT  HOTELS! 


All  ABOARD.'  Treat  yourself  to  the  trip  of 
a  lifetime,  on  one  of  the  smoothest 
things  going  —  VIA  Rail's  completely 
refurbished  classic  stainless  steel  train, 
The  Canadian  ™. 

Stroll  about  the  Park  Car,  the  Dome  Car,  the 
Dining  Car,  the  Skyline  Cafe.  With  some  of 
Canada's  grandest  panoramas  just  out  your  window. 

Go  all  the  way  from  Toronto  to  Vancouver  — 
or  vice  versa  —  in  just  three  days  and  nights.  Opt 
for  Silver  &  Blue™  first  class  travel  or  comfortable 
coach  class. 

Ask  your  travel  professional  about  VIA's  train 
services  across  Canada.  And  ride  the  rails  in  the 
World  Next  Door! 

Make  Waves! 

Book  yourself—  and  your  car  as  well  —  on  an 
ocean-going  overnight  cruise  from  Portland, 
Maine  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

Arrive  refreshed,  eleven  hours  later,  and  having 
saved  858  miles  of  driving. 

M/S  Scotia  Prince  is  a  floating  resort,  a  movable 
feast,  with  315  overnight  cabins,  elegant  dining, 
lively  entertainment  —  and  duty-free  shopping! 

Departures  daily  from  May  through  October. 
Call  I -800-34 1 -7540  for  package  details. 

Treat  yourself  royally! 

Why  not  stay  at  a  landmark?  Like  Le  Chateau 
Frontenac  in  Quebec  City,  Chateau  Laurier  in 
Ottawa,  Chateau  Lake  Louise  in  the  Rockies,  or 
the  ever  so  gracious  Empress  Hotel,  aptly  enough, 
in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  Pacific  Hotels  and  Resorts  recently 
invested  over  $500  million  to  refurbish  these 
magnificent  properties.  And  add  to  the  warmth 
of  your  welcome. 

And  for  all  you  ball  fans,  from  your  suite  in 
Canadian  Pacific's  ultra-modern  SkyDome  Hotel, 
see  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  at  play! 

For  more  on  C.R  Hotels,  call  I -800-44 1 -14 1 4. 

For  information  on  fly-drive  packages  courtesy 
Air  Canada's  Canada,  please  see  the  next  page. 


course,  you'll  need  a  world  class  flight 
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you  come  to  Canada  and  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  the  hotel  roo 
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and  you  had  the  option  of  a 


when  you   needed  one.    Then   all  you'd 


or  a   little 


need  would  he  an   intriguing  excursio 

\\  I  // 
adventure    ^r^p^^t       *n     ^e    grea^     outdoors     with 

perhaps  a   little   rest  and  relaxation   and  seeing   the  sights 


to  round  your  trip  off. 
just  a  phone  call    ■ 


T-L\     And  if  it  was 
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I  800  776-3000 


Discover  Air  Canada's  Canada,  the  flexi 
ble  travel  program.  Once  you've  decided 
where  you  want  to  go  and  how  long  you 
want  to  stay,  just  call  the  number  above. 

With  Air  Canada  you  can  put 
together  a  package  that  covers 
everything.  Including  great  air 
fares  and  accommodations  like 
Edmonton's  Sandman  Inn  /"All    v^dl  I dCld 


® 


from  just  $29*.  And  car  rental  for  three 
days  from  just  $92**. 

Then  we'll  introduce  you  to  a  host  of 
attractions  and  activities  in  the  area  to  let 
you  put  together  a  custom-made  vacation. 
So  now  all  of  Air  Canada's 
Canada  is  just  a  phone  call 
away.  Call  your  travel  agent  or 
Air  Canada  at  1-800-776-3000. 


'Per  person  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy  -  From  April  I  to  Oct.  31,  1993. 


*<■ 


Economy  Car  Ian.  I  to  May  31  and  Sept.  16  to  Dec  31,  1993. 





Share  The  Moment 
With  Howard  Miller 

A  moment  of  remembrance  lives  on  and  on,  marked 

for  you  forever  by  your  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full- color 

catalog  of  Howard  Miller's  world  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

'  Michigan  49464 
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Efrl  Guide 

Perennial  Gardening:  Design  Your 
Own  Perennial  Island.  Kelle  G. 
Heublein.  1990.  45  mm.  $19.95. 
Filmed  at  Oregon  Bulb  Farms.  General 
cultural  principles  plus  excellent 
explanation  of  differences  among  true 
bulbs,  conns,  tubers,  rhizomes. 
Propagating  techniques. 


**  ***  £ 


am 


Yardening  with  Jeff  Ball:  How  to 
Grow  Flowers.  1987.  50  mm.  $14.95. 
Great  for  beginners  but  enough  news  to 
interest  the  experienced,  particularly 
about  fertilizing,  mulching,  watering, 
and  integrated  pest  management. 
Forget  the  flower  arranging. 

Gardening  with  Perennials.  Louise 
Carter.  1987  55min.  $29.95  Garden 
Design,  15  South  Valley  Forge  Rd. , 
Wayne,  PA  19087. 

Good  on  planning,  record  keeping, 
maintenance,  dividing,  and  planting. 
Sketchy  bed  preparation  and  design. 


**  ##  4  *  & 


Yardening  with  Jeff  Ball:  How  to 
Grow  Roses.  1986.  48  mm.  $14.95. 
Excellent  on  bed  preparation,  fall 
clean-up,  winter  protection.  Only  one 
that  doesn't  reach  for  the  chemicals  for 
disease  and  pest  control.  Omissions: 
pruning  and  training  of  climbing 
and  shrub  roses,  deadheading. 


**  **  1QQ 


For  the  Love  of  Roses:  A  Year 
in  the  Life  of  a  Rosarian.  1988. 
47 mm.  $19.95. 

Good  on  planting,  pruning,  training  of 
climbers,  clean-up.  propagation.  No 
identification  of  roses.  Too  much  mood 
music  from  experts  who  could  give 
more  real  information. 

**  ##  B 


Spectacular  Roses  with  Ed  Hume. 

1984.  35  mm.  $17.95.  Ed  Hume  Seeds. 
(800)  383-4863. 

One  of  the  better  spin-offs  from  a 
very  uneven  West  Coast  TV  series. 
Includes  climbers,  tree  roses. 
Standard  care,  detailed  pruning.  Good 


identification,  but  some  color  inaccurate. 
Omission:  adequate  winterizing. 

**    **    # 


PLANT  SELECTION 


A  few  great  ones,  but  slides  transferred 
to  video  with  inevitable  loss  of  quality 
make  up  too  much  of  what's  available. 

Plant  Selection.  1990.  22  mm.  $89.95. 
Training  tape  with  teaching  guide. 
Selection  principles — function , 
location,  environmental  suitability, 
safety — not  specific  plants.  Takes  up 
computer-aided  plant  selection. 

*****□□ 


Hardy  Flowering  Plants:  A  Closer 
Look.  1991.  4  videos.  180  min.  $189. 
Bluebird  Nursery,  (800)  356-9164. 
The  model  to  follow.  First-class 
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No  two  Leadino    Hotels  share  quite  the  same  kind  O"   beauty 


When    only    the   very   best    hotel  impeccable  standards  in  service,  decor  and  Directory  and  a  one  month  free  home 

accommodations   will  do.  choose  from  cuisine.  Yet  each  is  renowned  for  its  own  use    of    The    Leading    Hotels'    new 

the  270  Leading  Motels  of  the  World,  individual  style,  beauty  and  character.  video,  contact  your  travel  consultant 

located  on  six  continents  in  56  countries  For  reservations,  a  complimentary  or    telephone    (800)     223-6800    or 

throughout   the  world.   They  share  copy   of     The   Leading   Hotels'    1993  (212)  838-3110.  Fax  (212)  758-7367. 

IhfFleadmgHotels  ofthdWorld' 

The  Greatest  Tradition  in  Hospitality  the  World  Has  Ever  Known 


Once      in      a      lifetime      moments 
don't     just     happen      once      in      a     lifetime. 


The  Ballylee  Goblet  like  all  Waterford  patterns  will  never   be  discontinued. 
©1992  Waterford  Crystal.   Inc. 


For  all  the  moments 
worthy  of  rejoicing,®  for 
the  evening  when  you  hear 
how  important  you  are  to 
someone,  for  the  day  when 
the  painters  finish  up  and 
finally  leave,  for  the 
weekend  when  your 

parents  mark  the  33rd 
anniversary  of  the  day 
they  met,  j||]  for  all  these 
many,  many  occasions 
there  is  a  consummate 
way  to  celebrate.  with 
Waterford.^The  crystal 
of  such  clarity  and 
luminescence,  of  such 
balance  and  beauty  and 
warmth,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  the 
rites  of  triumph  and  glad 
times  for  longer  than  any 
of  us  can   remember.  0 


Waterford 

WORTHY    OF    THE     MOMENT 
FOR     OVER    TWO    CENTURIES 


TheOnivLoudThing 

About  It  Is  The  Gleam  Of 

The  Stainless  Steel 


When  it's  running, 

ASKO  is  the  soul  of  understatement.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  the  quietest  dishwasher 
ever  made.  That's  because  we  mount 
the  pumps  and  motors  to  external 
supports,  instead  of  to  the  tank  where 
S(  >unds  are  amplified.  And  because  we 
gently  curve  the  pipes  to  minimize  the 
sound  ( >f  water  fh  >w.  And  because  we 


□  L7-ZI 


use  triple-layer  insulation. 
What's  more,  ASKO  looks  as 
understated  as  it  sounds, 
blending  into  your  kitchen 
with  white  on  white,  black 
on  black  or  custom-match 
panels.  But  lest  you  think 
quietness  is  the  whole  story, 
open  it  up  and  check  out  the  inside. 
You'll  discover  a  gleaming  stainless 
steel  interior  that  shouts  durability.  The 
kind  usually  reserved  for  commercial 
dishwashers.  You'll  also  find  dishes, 
pots  and  pans  that  gleam  just  as 
brightly  Of  course,  our  telling  you  this 
is  nowhere  near  as  impressive  as 
finding  out  for  yourself.  Which  is 
precise!}'  what  we'd  like  you  to  do.  Call 


us  at  1-800-367-2444  for  free  product 
literature  and  the  name  of  a  dealer  nea 
you.  Then  ask  that  dealer  to  give  you  a 
first-hand  demonstration  of  how 
quietly  ASKO  cleans.  We  think  the 
loudest  sound  you'll  hear  ma)'  just  be 
vour  oohs  and  aahs. 


ASKO 

MAYTAG 

WHIRLPOOL 

K1TCHENAIU 

GE 


QUIET 


Models  tested:  ASKO  1502,  Maytag  WU1004,  Whirlpool 
DU8920XX,  KitchenAid  KUDS22ST,  GE  ZBD3000. 
Details  of  tests  performed  by  ASKO  according  to  stria 
Swedish  government  standards  available  upon  request. 


EPASKO 


Full-size  dishwashers 


Compact  dishu  •ashers 


Full-size  washers  and  dryers 
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photography  clearly  shows  blossoms, 
plants,  and  how  they  look  in  the 
garden.  Information-packed  charts  for 
70  of  lot)  plants  shown.  Applicable  to 
most  of  U.S.  Culture  guide  included. 

•**  ***  £  it   □□□ 

Care  of  Selected  Annuals.  1988.  25 
min.  $35. 

Well-photographed,  brisk  review  of  54 
annuals  with  growing  requirements, 
tips  for  north,  east,  and  central  U.S. 
Caution:  plants  are  shown  in 
alphabetical  order  by  botanical  name 
but  discussed  only  by  common  name. 


**  ***  D 


Care  of  Selected  Perennials,  Parts  1 

and  2. 1988.  25  min.  ea.  $35  ea. 
Format  much  like  above  but  mixes 
slides  and  video  effectively.  Covers  90- 
plus  perennials  and  biennials.  Culture 
notes  include  how  to  propagate. 

**  *«*  D 

A  Short  Course  on  Ferns.  Sue 
Olsen.  1987.  60  min.  $32.50.  Foliage 


Gardens,  2003 128th  Ave.  SE.  Bellevue. 
WA  98005. 

More  than  100  ferns,  including  some 
desert  varieties.  Culture,  propagation, 
landscape  uses.  Made  from  slides. 


*    ***  £ 


Plants  of  Indiana:  Native 
Wildf lowers  of  Woodland  and 
Prairie.  1990  29  min  $25. 
Fascinating  lore — folk  and  scientific- 
about  31  wildflowers  of  the  north- 
central  U.S.  Good  for  identification. 
Some  information  on  Harden  culture. 


••  *  *HB 


VEGETABLES 


A  variety  of  growing  strategies  for  the 
most  popular  vegetables  and  herbs. 

The  Victory  Garden  Vegetable 


[CTGuide 


Video.  Bob  Thomson  and  Jim 
Wilson.  1986.  60  mm.  $19.95 
Details  planting  and  care  of  more  types 
of  vegetables  than  any  other  tape. 
Construction  of  cold  frame,  compost 
bin,  planting  board.  Preventionist  pest 
control.  Excellent  reference. 

***  #**  i  ^  BE 


Gardening  Nature's  Way:  Organic 
Gardening.  1992.  60mins.  $14.95. 
California-made  but  minimal  regional 
bias.  Complete  step-by-step  garden 
building.  No  chemical  products. 

**•  **#  £  ^B 


The  Virginia  Gardener:  Vegetable 
Production.  Diane  Relf.  1986.  70  min. 
$20.  Office  of  Consumer  Horticulture. 
Virginia  Tech.  Blacksburg,  VA  24061. 
Relf's  raised-bed  garden  month-by- 
month.  Organic  approach, 
supplemented  by  careful  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 


NCHANTING 

LAND 


Discover  the  secret  gardens,  the  glorious 
houses  and  castles,  the  grand  homes  and  the  great 
traditions  that  give  Ireland  such  a  diverse  cultural 
heritage.  Experience  18th  century  hedonism  at 
the  Swiss  Cottage  Ornee.  Visit  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  gardens  at  Mount  Stewart  (created  by 
Lady  Londonderry).  And  discover  the  magnificent 
private  art  collection  at  Russborough  House. 

There  are  many  ways  to  enjoy  Ireland's  rich 
cultural  heritage.  Select  from  a  variety  of 
organized  tours  of  the  great  houses,  castles,  and 
gardens  and  meet  the  owners  of  these  private 
homes.  Or  simply  include  cultural  excursions  as 
you  create  your  own  itinerary 

For  further  information  on  Ireland's  Cultural 
Heritage  plus  details  on  unique  tours  of  the 
Grand  Houses  and  Gardens  call  1-800-SHAMROCK 
ext.  HG  or  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  fc 


RISH  TOURIST  BOARD  ■  P.O.  Box  7728  ■  Woodside,  NY  I 
Name 


Address. 


Zip. 


.Telephone . 


Irish  Tourist  Board 


NW'tTxsrn'Irelanc 
Tom  ist  Board 


omes  which 
display  this 
elaborate  mirror, 
hand  carved  by  an 
Italian  artisan,  will 
share  with  muse- 
ums and  Tuscan 
villas  an  aura  of 
old  world  elegance. 
Available  through 
your  designer.  For 
a  complete  mirror 
catalog  send  $6.00 
to  La  Barge,  Dept. 
931,  P.O.  Box  1769, 
Holland,  Michigan 
49422. 
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HfrJ  Guide 

Yardening  with  Jeff  Ball:  How  to 
Grow  Warm  Weather  Vegetables. 

1986.  55  mm.  $14  95 
How  to  Grow  Cool  Weather 
Vegetables.  1986.  57 mm.  $14.95. 
How  to  Grow  and  Cook  Fresh  Herbs. 

1986.  60min.  $14.95. 
Extremely  professional  follow-ups  to 
How  to  Design  and  Build  a  Vegetable 
Garden  (see  Design  above). 
Considerable  duplication  inevitable. 


Gardening  from  the  Ground  Up: 

Herbs.  John  Bryan.  1979.  28  mm. 

$19.95 

Herbs  in  pots  indoors  and  out,  in  knot 

gardens,  and  as  landscape  plants. 


Video  Catalogues 

n  American  Nurseryman's 
Horticultural  Catalogue 

American  Nurseryman  Publishing  Co., 
Book  Dept..  77  West  Washington 
St..  Suite  2100,  Chicago,  IL  60602; 
(800)621-5727,  in  IL  (312)  782-5505, 

fax  (312)  782-3232. 

n  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
of  Michigan  State  University 
Catalogue  of  Publications 

MSU  Bulletin  Office,  10-B  Agriculture 
Hall.  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing.  MI  48824:  (517)  355-0240. 

P|  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
of  Purdue  University 
Catalogue  of  Publications 

Media  Distribution  Center,  301  South  2 
St.,  Lafayette.  IN  47905;  (317)  494-6794. 

P|  Educational  and  Training 
Video  Catalogue 

San  Luis  Video  Publishing.  Box  6715. 
Los  Osos,  CA  93412;  (805)  528-8322. 
fax  (805)  528-7227. 

H  Intelligent  Tools  for 
Your  Garden 

A.  C.  Burke  &  Co..  2554  Lincoln  Blvd.. 
Suite  1058.  Marina  Del  Rev.  CA  90291; 
(310)  574-2770.  fax  (310)  574-2771 . 

n  Landscape  and  Horticulture 
Training  Videos 

Vocational  Education  Productions. 
California  Polytechnic  State  University, 
San  Luis  Obispo.  CA  93407;  (800)  235- 
4146.  fax  (805)  756-5550. 

P|  The  Original  Home  Gardener's 
Video  Catalogue 

4th  Ed.  One  Up  Productions,  Box 
410777.  San  Francisco.  CA  94141; 
(800)331-6304. 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 
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Roche-Bobois.  The  Value  of  Style. 


ir  spectacular  76-page 
catalog,  please  send  $  !<> 
be-Bobois (dept  SAi) 
adison  Avenue  Weu  York 
016  (reimbursed  with 
irsl purchase) 


.uxurious  natural 
materials  and  old 
world  craftsmanship 
blended  in  a  unique 
design  to  create  the 
Signature  sofa. 

Signature  sofa,  designed  by 
G  Soressi.  Shown  in  rare  full 
grain,  aniline  dyed  nubuck 
leather  (a  new  process  to  give 
a  unique  velvety  surface  to  the 
leather)  Back  and  arm 
cushions  are  feather  filled 
Many  colors  and  types  of 
eather  are  available.  There  is 
a  matching  loveseat,  chair  and 
ottoman 

Torsade  Cocktail  table  (also 
available  as  a  dining  table) 
Volo  Etagere,  available  in  four 
colors. 


ISO€E] 
BOBOIS 


V 


V  YORK 

COLUMBUS 

LA  JOLLA 

PARAMUS,  NJ. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TORONTO 

WINNETKA,  IL. 

ERLY  HILLS 
TON 

COSTA  MESA 
DENVER 

MIAMI 
MONTREAL 

PHILADELPHIA 
QUEBEC 

SCARSDALE 
SCOTTSDALE 

VANCOUVER 
WASHINGTON,  DC. 

Visit  the  store 
nearest  you  or  call 
1-800-972-8375 

CAGO 

HOUSTON 

PALM  BEACH 

ROSLYN  HEIGHTS,  NY. 

SEATTLE 

WESTPORT 

* 

PARIS  •  LONDON  • 

BRUSSELS  •  GENEVA  • 

ATHENS  •  BARCELONA  •  ROTTERDAM  •  MEXICO  •  BUENOS  AIRES  ■  TOKYO  •  SEOUL 
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Food 


Now  in  the  spotlight 
of  culinary  fashion, 

chilies 

show  that  they  can 
take  the  heat 


Dried  cayenne 
Jalapeho 


Chilhuacle 
negro 


THERE'S  AN  INDIAN  FLATBREAD 
pizza  with  green  chili  pesto  on  the 
menu  at  Red  Sage,  Mark  Miller's 
restaurant  in  Washington,  D.C. 
And  at  his  Coyote  Cafe  in  Santa 
Fe,  fire-roasted  serranos  transform 
a  classic  French  aioli  served 
with  rack  of  lamb.  The  mes- 
sage is  clear  and  delicious: 
chilies  have  broken  through 
ethnic  boundaries  to  become 
stars  of  a  new  cuisine. 

Even  when  you're  talking  about 
red  Thais  or  green  Koreans,  it 
makes  sense  to  call  all  hot  peppers 
chilies;  this  version  of  their  Na- 
huatl  name  gives  credit  where 
credit  is  due  and  makes  it  clear  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  black 
pepper  Columbus  was  looking  for 
when  he  encountered  them.  Over 
thousands  of  years  their  use  has 
been  honed  to  an  art  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  only  now  are  northerners 
entering  the  age  of  discovery . 

At  the  Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek 
in  Dallas,  Dean  Fearing  spices  red 
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RECIPES 


GRILLED  CHICKEN 

WITH  MANGO-BLACK 

BEAN  SAUCE 

ROASTED  DUNGENESS 

CRAB  WITH  CHILIES 

AND  FENNEL 

RACK  OF  LAMB  WITH 
HERBED  AIOLI 

snapper  or  chicken  with  serranos 
and  poblanos — the  first  for  heat 
and  the  second  for  roundness — 
then  adds  ginger,  black  beans,  and 
mango  for  a  fine  Far  East-South- 
west example  of  American-blend 
cuisine.  Farther  west,  the  Dunge- 
ness  crab  at  Cindy  Pawlcyn's  Mus- 
tards Grill  in  California's  Napa 
Valley  comes  with  flavorful  jala- 
pehos  and  Fresnos,  fresh  fennel, 
and  plenty  of  butter — a  happy  hy- 
brid of  France  and  fantasyland. 

This  is  not  strictly  a  restaurant 
phenomenon.  Fresh  green  "hot 
peppers"  and  dried  red  New  Mexi 
co  chilies  are  now  staples  in  many 
supermarkets,  and  salsa  has  dis- 
placed ketchup  as  the  country's 
number-one  table  sauce.  But  there 
is  infinitely  more  to  come  as  cooks 
discover  how  adaptable  chilies  are. 
Roasted  red  poblanos  add  depth  of 
flavor  and  just  a  hint  of  piquancy 
to  everything  from  salade  nigoise 
to  chicken  paprika.  Fresh  jala- 
pehos  wake  up  scrambled  eggs. 
Pork  chops  and  apples  accented 
with  superhot  habaneros  taste  rich- 
er and  fruitier — the  mouth-filling 
chili  puts  taste  buds  on  the  alert. 

Mark  Miller  points  out  that 
food,  like  sex,  is  an  emphatically 
physical  pleasure:  "Chilies  are 
part  of  our  liberation  from  puritan- 
ism.  They've  brought  back  the 
sense  of  taste — not  just  flavor  but 
the  active  state  of  experiencing  the 
body."  Then,  citing  the  way 
smoke,  garlic,  and  meat  function 

By  Leslie  Land 
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Lobster 

Great  in  stews.  For  heartier  portions,  try  that 

mushroom  found  in  Michigan.  It's  40  acres  across 

and  weighs  22,000  lbs.  (You  may  have  leftovers.) 


Oyster 

Good  news!  They're  virtually 

alorie-free.  Bad  news!  They're  best  with 

port  and  cream,  or  in  puff  pastries. 


Morel 

Among  the  finest  fungi,  they  often 

appear  after  forest  fires.  So  18th  century 

German  women,  naturally,  set  fires. 

Anything  for  a  good  veal  sauce. 


Chanterelle 

Collected  in  the  Northwest.  Good 

collectors  earn  $200  a  day  on  them.  Good 

cooks  spend  that  much  a  day  on  them. 


Wood  Ear 

Protein-wise,  they're  closer 

to  meat  than  to  vegetables.  Forget 

Meat  &  Potatoes;  stick  to 

Ears  &  Potatoes. 


Once  you  taste  a  wild  mushroom,  you 
can't  go  back  to  common  varieties.  The 
same  is  true  of  Sutter  Home  Chardonnay. 
The  ripe  apple  and  citrus  aromas,  crisp 
fruity  flavors,  and  the  dry,  lingering 
finish  enhance  any  moment.  It's  one  of 
the  treasures  that  can  make  life  more 
enjoy  able...  that,  and  a  good  fungus. 


I 


Shiitake 

Dried,  their  smoky  pepperiness  is  potent. 

4  or  5  slices  can  permeate  an  entire  souffle. 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  the  fungi 


Sutter 

TlQME 

4 


Enoki 

Japanese  delicacy,  best  raw.  The 

Japanese  also  breed  mushrooms  tasting 

like  steak,  with  patty-size  crowns. 

Fungus  burger,  anyone? 


SUTTER    HOME.    IF    YOU'RE    GOING    TO    DO    IT,    DO    IT    RIGHT. 


Food 


as  bass  notes  while  chilies  repre- 
sent the  upper  registers,  he  says, 
"Chilies  create  movement  for  fla- 
vors, rhythms  within  dishes." 

For  most  neophytes,  what  chil- 
ies largely  create  is  a  burning  sen- 
sation and  a  profound  wonder  at 
the  perversity  of  human  nature. 
How  does  the  connoisseur  detect 
all  those  subtle  nuances  of  heat  and 
flavor?  "It's  simply  a  matter  of 
practice,"  Miller  explains,  "like 
learning  to  taste  beyond  the  alco- 
hol in  a  glass  of  wine. ' ' 

Of  course,  wine  itself  is  no  easy 
study,  and  some  stay  chili-shy. 
"Our  lobster  taco  with  yellow  to- 
mato salsa  is  very  popular,  and 
now  there's  less  resistance  to  real 
hot  barbecue,"  Fearing  says.  "But 
when  I  started  out,  you  couldn't 
put  that  on  the  menu  in  a  white-ta- 
blecloth restaurant. ' ' 

Even  less  formal  establishments 
have  to  take  it  easy .  "  As  far  as  I'  m 
concerned,  there  are  never  enough 
chilies,"  Pawlcyn  says,  "but  I 
used  to  be  just  exorbitant  and  the 
customers  couldn't  take  it."  Last 
year,  she  says,  she  "went  over- 
board again"  with  her  bumper 
crop  of  organic  habaneros. 

Habaneros  do  seem  to  have  that 
effect.  Most  Mexican  chilies  be- 
long to  Capsicum  annuum,  but  the 
habanero  is  of  the  chinense  spe- 
cies. These  small  chilies  can  be  a 
hundred  times  hotter  than  jala- 
penos,  but  their  fruity  aromatic 
sweetness  makes  them  addictive, 
and  I  find  their  heat  doesn't  linger, 
unlike  that  of  such  annuums  as 
serranos,  which  may  contain  less 
capsaicin  while  still  giving  the 
impression  of  a  longer  burn . 

Capsaicin  is  the  source  of  chil- 
ies' heat  and, 


theoretically, 
their  allure.  It 
appears  to 
stimulate  the 
release  of  en- 
dorphins, the 
body's  natural 
painkillers, 
producing  a 
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sense  of  well-being.  Tasteless  and 
colorless — and  not  permanently 
damaging — capsaicin  is  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  membranes 
and  on  the  seeds.  Remove  these 
from  an  unbruised  chili  and  even 
the  hottest  will  cool  down.  Capsa- 
icin is  volatile — don't  lean  over 
the  work  surface  and  inhale,  and 
wear  thin  plastic  gloves  if  you  have 
sensitive  skin.  And  if  you've  bitten 
off  more  than  you  can  chew,  don't 
drink  water — it  spreads  the  fire. 
Instead,  eat  yogurt,  bread,  or  sugar. 


If  your  problem  is  too  few  chil- 
ies— or  too  few  varieties — head 
for  the  garden.  Most  chilies  do  like 
it  hot,  but  I  have  successfully 
grown  jalapenos,  serranos,  and 
poblanos  in  coastal  Maine.  And 
because  the  less  common  types  are 
seldom  hybrids,  you  can  plant  the 
seeds  of  just  about  anything  and 
get  something  similar.  Something 
similar  will  be  fine  in  the  kitchen, 
too:  don't  be  afraid  to  substitute.  A 
chili  that's  not  exactly  right  is  far 
far  better  than  no  chili  at  all. 


RECIPES 


GRILLED  CHICKEN 
WITH  MANGO-BLACK 
BEAN  SAUCE 
(Adapted  from  Dean  Fearing's 
Southwest  Cuisine) 

4  tablespoons  corn  oil 

2  large  yellow  onions,  chopped 

1  small  carrot,  chopped 

2  poblano  chilies,  seeded 
and  chopped 

2  chipotle  chilies,  finely  chopped 

3  cloves  garlic,  finely  chopped 
1  pinch  each  ground  cumin, 

coriander,  chili  powder 
1   large  bunch  cilantro 

1  tablespoon  peeled  grated  ginger 
3  cups  chicken  stock 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
2  chicken  breasts,  halved 

Salt 


1  ripe  mango,  peeled  and  diced 

1  cup  cooked  black  beans,  drained 

2  tablespoons  roasted 
red  bell  pepper,  peeled, 
seeded,  and  diced 
Lime  juice 

Prepare  grill.  To  make  sauce,  place 
l  tablespoon  oil  in  large  saucepan 
over  medium  heat.  Add  onions, 
carrot,  chilies,  garlic,  and  spices 
and  saute  about  4  minutes,  until 
vegetables  start  to  wilt.  Chop  2 
tablespoons  of  cilantro  and  set 
aside;  also  reserve  a  few  sprigs  for 
garnish.  Add  remaining  cilantro, 
ginger,  and  chicken  stock  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Dissolve  cornstarch  in  2 
tablespoons  water  and,  stirring 
constantly,  add  to  sauce  in  a  thin 
stream.  Cook  until  slightly  thick- 
ened, then  lower  heat  and  simmer 
20  minutes.  Strain  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Add  additional  stock  if 
necessary  to  make  a  heavy  but  not 
pasty  texture.  Keep  warm. 

Coat  chicken  with  remaining  oil, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  grill,  turning 
once.  Do  not  overcook. 

While  chicken  cooks,  add  mango, 
beans,  bell  pepper,  and  chopped 
cilantro  to  sauce  mixture,  bring  to 
a  boil,  then  remove  from  heat  and 
add  salt  and  lime  juice. 

Serve  chicken  with  sauce  and 
herbed  rice  or  tortillas.  Garnish  with 
cilantro  sprigs.  Serves  4. 


HOT  READING 


The  Great  Chile  book  by  Mark  Miller  (Ten  Speed  Press. 
1991)  Peppers  by  AmalNaj  (Knopf.  1 992)  peppers  the  Do- 
mesticated Capsicums  by  Jean  Andrews  (University  ofTex- 
as,  1984)  The  Whole  Chile  pepper  Book  by  Dave  deWitt  and 
Nancy  Gerlach  (Little.  Brown.  1990i 
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KOHLErWHIRl|pOLS: 

Listen,  we  all  need  it 

That  place  to  re-tune  eafr  bodies 

before  or  after  the  day's  living. 


every  Kohler  Whirlpool, 

But  honed  to  a  "T." 

Standing  for  "technically  thoughtful'.' 

And  meaning  that  Kohter  Whirlpools 

don't  just  soothe,  relieve,  relax  and 

gently  ripple  away  the  world, 

they  do  it  in  a  way  tha&...well, 

you'd  think  we  knew  ^gj  for  years. 

So,  how  do  I  find  this" 

perfect  whirlpool,  you  ask? 

Just  call  our  toll-free  number  and 

we'll  snap  back  a  boofcjull 

of  facts.  But  do  it. 

Your  personal  Body  Snap  is  waiting. 

For  your  free  booklet,  "Kohler  Whirlpools, 
The  Perfect  Body  of  Water,"  call 

1-800-4-KOHlM,  Ext.  499. 


©1992  by  Kohler  Co. 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

KOHLER 

Intelligence  Brought  To  Bathing" 
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ROASTED  DUNGENESS  CRAB 

WITH  CHILIES  AND  FENNEL 

(Adapted  from  a  recipe  by  Cindy 
Pawlcyn) 

4—5  dried  hot  red  peppers 

Salt 
2  live  1—2  pound  Dungeness 

crabs  or  2  live  1  V«-pound 

lobsters 
1  fresh  jalapeho  chili 
1  fresh  Fresno  chili 

1  medium  leek,  white  part  only 
V2  bulb  fennel 

Cracked  black  pepper 
10  ounces  butter,  melted 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Va  cup  minced  parsley 

In  a  large  pot,  place  enough  water 
to  cover  crabs.  Add  dried  chilies 
and  2  teaspoons  salt  and  bring  to 
boil.  Insert  crabs  and  cook  until 
they  change  color,  about  5-7 
minutes.  Remove  crabs,  cool,  and 
clean  out  inedibles.  Crack  shells  in 
several  places. 

Preheat  oven  to  450  degrees. 
Remove  cores  from  jalapeno  and 
Fresno  chilies.  Cut  flesh  of  fresh 
chilies,  leek,  and  fennel  into  thick 
matchsticks.  Toss  with  salt,  pep- 
per, butter,  and  lemon  juice,  then 
combine  in  shallow  roasting  pan  with 
prepared  crab;  be  sure  crab  is  thor- 
oughly coated  with  butter.  Roast  10 
minutes,  stirring  occasionally. 
Sprinkle  with  parsley.  Serve  in 
shallow  heated  bowls,  with  plenty 
of  napkins.  Serves  2  as  entree,  4 
as  appetizer. 


RACK  OF  LAMB  WITH 

HERBED  AIOLI 

(Adapted  from  Mark  Miller's 
Coyote  Cafe; 

5  small  serrano  chilies 

3  egg  yolks 

Va  cup  lime  juice 

Salt 
2  cloves  garlic 

4  teaspoons  fresh  rosemary 
or  Va  cup  loosely  packed 
basil  or  mint  leaves 

2V«  cups  olive  oil 
2  tablespoons  chopped  cilantro 
2  half  racks  of  lamb  (2  double 
rib  chops  per  person) 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

Grill  serranos  under  broiler,  turning 
as  necessary,  until  skin  is  black  and 
blistered.  Remove  skin,  veins,  and 
seeds.  (Do  not  rinse.)  Set  aside. 

To  make  the  aioli,  combine  the 
serranos,  egg  yolks,  lime  juice,  lA 
teaspoon  salt,  garlic,  and  rosemary 
in  blender  and  puree.  With  the 
motor  running,  slowly  add  2  cups 
olive  oil.  Place  in  a  small  bowl  and 
add  cilantro.  Chill. 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  Sea- 
son lamb  with  salt  and  pepper.  Over 
medium-high  heat  saute  in  lA  cup 
olive  oil  1-2  minutes  on  each  side, 
just  until  browned.  Place  in  shallow 
pan  and  roast  in  oven  about  10 
minutes  until  rare,  when  internal 
temperature  reaches  120  degrees. 
Allow  to  rest  2-3  minutes.  Serve 
with  the  aioli,  which  should  be  cool 
but  not  cold.  Serves  4.  A 


CHILIES  FOR  THE  PICKING 


SEEDS  J.  L.  Hudson,  Seedsman,  Box  1058,  Redwood  City,  CA  94064,  cata- 
logue $1.  Native  Seeds  SEARCH,  2509  North  Campbell  Ave.  #325,  Tucson, 
AZ  85719;  (602)  327-9123,  catalogue  $1.  Pinetree  Garden  Seeds,  Box  300, 
New  Gloucester,  ME  04260;  (207)  926-3400.  MAIL-ORDER  CHIUES  Fresh  and 
dried,  year-round:  Dean  &  DeLuca,  NYC  (800)  221  -771 4  ext.  270.  Fresh  in  sea- 
son (July-Dec.)  and  dried  year-round:  Sunset  Farms,  Box  4625,  Lago  Vista, 
TX  78645;  (512)  267-4301.  Fresh  in  season:  Diamond  Organics,  Box  2159, 
Freedom,  CA  9501 9;  (800)  922-2396. 


SMALLBONI 

Hand-Made  English  Cabinetn 

Available  through  the  following 

SieMatic  Kitchen  Interior  Design  Showroor 

Michigan 

Madison  Design | 

Group 

Troy 

(313)643-8240 

Minnesota 

SieMatic  Showrooi 
Minneapolis 
(61 2)  338-4665  1 

New  York 

Bartcrest  USA  Ltd 
New  York  City 
(212)838-4884 

North  Carolina 

SieMatic  Kitchens,  Irl 
Charlotte 
(704)  343-2544 

Ohio 

SieMatic  Showroon 

Cleveland 
;    (216)765-0110 

Oregon 

Basco 
Portland 


California 

Cooper-Pacific 

Kitchens 

Los  Angeles 

(310)659-6147 

Casa  Vogue 

La  Jolla 

(619)551-5557 

San  Francisco 
Coming  Soon! 

Connecticut 

S.J.  Pappas,  Inc. 

Windsor 
(203)525-1881 

Colorado 

Thurston  Kitchen 

SBath 

Denver 
(303)  399-4564 

District  of  Columbia 

SieMatic  Showroom 
Washington,  D.C. 
(202)  479-7220 

Florida 


SieMatic  Showroom 

(503)221-1832 

Dania 

(305)  922-3040 

Pennsylvania 

SieMatic  Showroorr 

Kitchen  Design  Studio 

Philadelphia 

Juno  Beach 

(215)496-9945 

(407)  622-2887 

Siematic  Showroorr 

Architectural 

Artworks 

Winter  Park 

Langhorne 
(215)750-2920 

(407)644-1410 

Puerto  Rico 

Kitchen  Jewels 

Georqia 

SieMatic  Showroom 

San  Juan 

Atlanta 

(809)  250-8045 

(404)  264-0008 

Texas 

Illinois 

Wagner  &  Company 

deGiulio  Kitchen 

Dallas 

Design 

(214)742-3723 

Chicago 

Kitchen  &  Bath 

(312)337-2700 

Concepts 

Maine 

Houston 

New  World  Kitchens 

(713)528-5575 

Portland 

British  Columbia 

(207)761-6950 

Cachet  Kitchen 

Massachusetts 

Interiors 

SieMatic  Showroom 

Vancouver 

Boston 

(604)  685-5321 

(617)423-0515 

Ontario 

The  Kitchen  Studio 

Interior  Design  Studio 

Dennisport 

Toronto 

(508)394-3191 

(416)322-7333 

SierV 

[atic 
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\e  Original  Smallbone  Hand  Made  English  Cabinetry. 


A  classic  inspired  by  18th  Century  Country  Furniture, 
imallbone  Hand  Made  English  Cabinetry  combines  traditional 
raftsmanship  with  the  detail,  proportions  and  construction  of 
me  furniture. 

Smallbone  Hand  Made  English  Cabinetry  is  available  at 
iieMatic/Smallbone  showrooms  in  principal  cities  throughout 
torfh  America. 

^all  (800)  765-5266  for  a  showroom  reference  or  to 
>rder  a  catalog  using  your  Visa  or  MasterCard. 


v     Call  1-800-765-5266  for  catalog 

Please  send  me  the 
Smallbone  Design 
Idea  Book  of  Kitchens, 
Bathrooms,  and  Bedrooms. 

I  have  enclosed  a  check  or  money  order 
for  $17.50  ($15.00  for  catalog,  plus  $2.50 
for  postage  and  handling)  payable  to: 

SieMatic  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  936,  Dept.  HG4 

Langhome,  PA  19047 

Name  


Address - 
City 


State 


Zip 


Phone  (- 
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Dealer's  dealer 

Cory  Margolis 

shops  for  things  he 

can  live  with  before 

he  sells  them 


By  Kathleen 
Beckett 


"I'M  WHAT'S  KNOWN  IN  THE  TRADE  AS  A  PICKER,  A  RUNNER,  A  MIDDLE-I 
man — in  other  words,  Fma  personal  shopper  for  other  dealers,"  says 
Cory  Margolis.  Taking  after  his  antiques  dealer  parents,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  flea  markets  as  a  kid,  Margolis  has  a  born  and  bred  knacl 
for  unearthing  exactly  what  New  York  galleries  will  be  wanting  next, 
whether  it's  American  arts  and  crafts  silver  or  novelty  walking  sticks. 
He  specializes  in  twentieth-century  decorative  arts  and  manages  t( 
keep  his  eye  simultaneously  fixed  on  some  three  hundred  categories  of 
objects,  from  inkwells  to  deluxe  vintage  luggage.  Somewhat  quirkier 
are  the  collectibles —  1 930s  Kodak  cameras  designed  by  Walter  Dorwinj 
Teague,  1950s  Italian  plastic  telephones — that  he  groups  together  tol 
great  effect  in  his  East  Village  loft  which  features  a  wall  clad  in  riveted| 
steel  "to  look  like  the  side  of  a  zeppelin"  and  a  1940s  pool  table  cus- 
tomized with  lacquer,  bird's-eye  maple,  and  chrome. 

Margolis  used  to  be  a  collegiate  pool  champion;  these  days  he  playsl 
pool  for  fun  and  trains  two  hours  a  day  in  the  gym  for  the  furious  sprintsj 
and  fast  pounces  needed  to  score  in  flea  market  competition.  By  four  inj 
the  morning  on  weekends  he's  off  and  running.  Flashlight  in  hand,  hel 
dashes  back  and  forth — at  least  twice — between  his  favorite  market  at 
West  26th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  and  another  at  East  67th  Street  and 

York  Avenue.  "In  my  businessj 
you  have  to  stay  on  your  toes,' 
he  says.  "If  I  turn  left  instead  of 
right,  I  can  miss  a  thousand-dol- 
lar profit  in  seconds. ' '  A 


"I've  been  playing  pool  for 
as  long  as  I've  been  selling 
antiques — since  I  was 
nine,"  says  Cory  Margolis, 
above  left,  with  his  1940s 
Brunswick  Sports  King. 
Above  right:  A  zeppelin-style 
steel  wall  divides  his  living 
area  from  his  bedroom. 
Far  left:  His  collection  of 
1940s  aluminum  lighters 
looks  like  a  miniature  city- 
scape.  Left:  A  vitrine  show- 
cases a  1940s  mannequin, 
1950s  Italian  plastic 
telephones,  and  flash- 
lights with  art  deco  motifs. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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tyle.  It's  the  driving 
force  behind  all  that  HG 
covers,  from  architecture, 
interiors,  and  fashion  to 
entertaining  and  travel. 
Because  HG  believes  that 
style  isn't  about  one  thing  - 
but  many  -  we  bring  you 
HG  Shops,  an  exclusive 


shopping  service  designed 
especially  for  HG  readers. 

By  featuring  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  famous 
names  in  retailing,  HG 
Shops  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  subscribe  to 
an  exciting  array  of  exclu- 
sive catalogues. 

HG  Shops  lets  you  conve- 
niently explore  an  entire 
world  of  style  just  by  turn- 
ing a  few  pages. 

HG  Shops.  Like  HG,  it's 
designed  for  people  who 
care  about  living  with  dis- 
tinctive style. 


ANDERSEN  =  WINDOW  &  PATIO  DOOR 
FACTHOOK  OFFERS  IDEAS  FOR  CREATING  DLS- 
TC\Cn\T  FEATL~RE  WINDOWS  AND  PATIO 
DOORS.  INCH  "DES  EN  1PORFANT  FACTS  ABOLT 
ENERGY  EFFICIENGY.  PRODUCT  QUALITY, 
PLANNING  A  PROJECT.  CHOOSING  A  CON- 
TRACTOR .and  .\  iore  Call  (800 )  426-426 1 

FOR  VOL  "R  FREE  FACTHOOK. 
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Atlantic  staerworks  in<  ,.  i  j 
focal  point.  Your  sculptural  hi 
standing  staircase  custom  design! 
by  the  foremost  man!  ifacturer.  cj 
( 508)  462-7502  for  ol/r  color  po| 
fouo  of  contemporary  to  class 

STYLES,  $200. 


CHAMBERS 


THE  BOMBAY  COMPANY  SPE- 
CIALIZES IN"  ANTIQUE  INSPIRED  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  AS  WELL  AS  PRINTS.  MIR- 
RORS. LAMPS.  WALL  DECOR.  AND  DIS- 
TINCTIVE gifts.  Create  .an  elegant 

ENVIRONMENT    IN    YOUR    HOME. 
BASED  ON  CLASSIC  DESIGNS.  FROM  S5 

to  S500.  Catalogue.  S1.00. 


- 
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Chambers  offers  a  unique  a 

LECTION  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  BED  LINE 
TOWELS.  BLANKETS  .AND  EUROPEAN  IiA 
LUXl  IRLES.  WE  .ALSO  OFFER  .AN  EXCLUSI 
\SS  KTMENTOF  BEDROOM  FURNIS 
LNCLUDLNG  SLEIGH  BEDS,  SLIPCOVERED  HE 
BOARDS  .AND  CHAIN  STITCHED  RUGS.  O 
YEAR,  $200. 


COLORFLL.  UNIQLE,  COMTEMPO- 
RARY  HOME  H  "RNTSHTXG  ACCESSORIES  .AND 
GUTS.  MANY  OF'  THEM  EXCLLSIXE  TO  CRATE 
&  BARREL  INCLUDING  DLNNERW  ARE  COOK- 
WARE,  STEMWARE,  BARWARE.  PICNIC  B.AR- 
BEQLE.  AND  OLTDOOR  ENTERTAINING 

items.  One  year  for  r  ^f  S200. 
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Choose  from  o\er  130  tc 
brand  name  .manutacturers  of  the  flne 
home  flunlshlnos  at  savings  lp  to  50 
off  retail  prices.  order  our  132-pac 

COLOR  CATALOGUE  FOR  S15.00(CRHXT  \xn 
FIRSTFURCHASE). 
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13RENTINE  CRAF£S/WEN 


Florentine  Craftsmen  is  the 

mpij'if  m  >i  kc  :i-:  for  n if:  finest  hani> 

kFTFJ  )  GARI  )EN  AC(  ESS  >KI1  S  WI )  R  R- 

HiNGS.  From  the  elegant  to  the 

I\N<  AL,  OUR  CATALC  X'.l  IE  IIJ.l  ISTRATES 
IhR  350  ITEMS  THAT  WILL  GRACE  A\> 
IRK  >R ( >R EXTERIOR SEITING.  SS.00. 
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FNl<  >Y  Tl  IF  PLEASl  IRES  ( >F  GARDEN- 
lli's  II  >EN  CATALOG.  EACH  ISSl  IE  IS  FILLED 
Will  I  IDEAS  FOR  CREATING  NA  IT  IRAL  ENVI- 

r<  )\mi  \  i  s  in  the  home  and  out  of 
doors.  Look  for  decorative  and  fi  xc- 
i1<  mai  garden  accessories,  lnixx)r  .and 
outdoor  furniture,  flowering  plants 

AND  )  W  KEA1 J  LS .  ONE  "i  TAR  S2.00 . 


herend  torcelaln  presents  hs 
1993  color  catalogit.  the  52  pages 
feature  hand-palnted  dlnnervc  are  and 
tabletop  accessories,  s  10.00.  also 
available  ls  the  hardcover  book  titled. 
"Herend,  The  Art  of  Hungarian 
Porcelain",  with  188  pages  that  tract: 
herend's  167  'lEAR  HLSTORY,  $28.00. 
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L.L.  BEAN:  Y<  HWII.l  find 
YTHING  FROM  GARDEN  II  RNITt  Rl  T<  ) 
ARD GAMES,  All  >V  i  W  HI  I  MANi  MAX 
UCTS  TO  MAKE  YOl  R  I  K  >\1F  OR  CAMP 
)RE  COMFORrABLE.  100%  SATLSFAi  - 
)\  ( .1 IARANTEED.  CALL  (800)  221- 
21  FOR' THE  SUMMER  HOME  &  CAMP 
TALOGIT,  FREE. 
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New  York  School  of 
Interior  Design 
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McGiire  Furniture 
Portfolio.  100  pages,  145  color 
pictures,  featl  ring  the  premier  rat- 
ian  furniture  designs  and  mcgltre 
Special  Collections:  Bamboo 
Tables,  Solid  Teak,  Oriental 
Hardwood,  Cane  Wicker,  Palasan, 
Zambales  Peel,  Si  iga  Cage.  $10.00. 


The  new  vork  school  of 
lnierior  design  has  been  setting  stan- 
dards of  excellence  in  the  held  of 
interior  design  since  1916.  call  (800) 
33-nysid,  ext.  1051  or  send  for  oltr 
catalogue  describing  the  unique 
degree  .and  certificate  programs  we 
can  offer  you. 
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Pleasant 
com  pan  y 
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Smith  &  Hawken 
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Pleasant  company  is 
i  ami)  to  present  the  american 
kls  collecnon®-bealtiflt  bcx  )ks, 
)lls,  dresses,  and  other  delights. 
seated  especially'  for  girls  7  .and  i  ip. 
/arable  exclusively  throltgh  our 
ll-color  catalogue,  free. 
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Hi 


Discover  robinson 
iron's  products  and  capabilities, 
the  garden  portfoln  )  sh<  )\\  cases 
landscape  ornaments  cast  from 
historic  patterns.  our  classic 
collection  features  unique 
pieces  in  interior  applications. 
Catalogue,  $5.00. 
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a  catalog  for  gardeners. 
Fine  garden  tools,  accessories,  out- 
door FURNITURE,  WORKWEAR,  &  GIFTS 
INSPIRED  BY  THE  GARDEN.  SATISFACTION 
guaranteed.  Call  (800)  776-4445, 
DEFT.  341  TO  REQUEST  A  FREE  CATA- 
LOG. 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  informatk  >n  on  store  locations. 

■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Eljer  Industries  800-435-5372 

Franke,  Inc.  80(^626-5771 

FiveStar  800-631-8601 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-833-9525 

lenn-Air  800-5364247 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 
Drexel  Heritage  800-447-4700 

Dapha,  Ltd  800-284-4063 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255*589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  800444-3682 

Karges  Furniture  800-252-7437 

The  Knoll  Croup  800445-5045 

Kreiss  Collection  800-229-8890 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Manhattan  Cabinetry  800-MANHATTAN 

The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Arte  de  Mexico  800*22-21 34 

ASKO,  Inc.  800-367-2444 

The  Bombay  Company  800*29-7789 

Casablanca  Fan  Company  800-759-3267 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 1 20 

Kravet  800-648-KRAV 

L.L.  Bean  Home  &  Camp  800-2214221 

Missoni  Carpet  &  Rug  Collection  800-MISSONI 

Roche-Bobois  800-972-8375 

Vanguard  Studios  800-532-9665 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPT99 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Lenox  (  hina  &  (  rystal  800-635-3669 

Waterford  C  rystal  800*77-7860 
Wedgwood  USA,  ln< .  800-955-1550 
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S&S  MlITS  MAKI-S  HNE  CARPE 
AFFORDABLK.  Bl  IY  DIRECT  I-"ROM  THE  MILL 
AND  SAVE  50%  OR  MORE.  CHOOSE  FROM  A 
WD  )E  VARIF7IY  OF  STYLES  AMD  COIORS  FEA- 
TURING SCOICHGARD®  BY  3M  OR  IXlPONT 

Ceriified  STAINMASTER®  Carpet.  Call 
(800)  241^013  x335  for  a  free  color 
brochure 
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Titf  This  End  Up  cataiogi 
offers  32  pages  of  decorattng  ide 
for  every  room  in  your  home.  ol 
uniquely  styled  furniture  ls  crafti 
to  last  a  ufettme.  our  desk  ini-rs  ha' 
selected  the  perfect  accessories  a> 
home  fashions  to  complete  yol 
lcxdk.  Cat  aijOGi  ie,  $  1  .(X). 


New  VELUX  Sunroom 
Planner — a  guide  for  creating  si  in- 
spaces,  the  planner  includes  five 
blueprints  of  slinrooms  with  specifi- 
cattons.  Send  for  informatton  on 
where  to  purchase  a  planner  and  a 
free  ( ;opy  of  "the  complete  guide  to 
roof  wlnix5ws  and  skylights". 
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National  brands  fro 
Link,  Lane,  Ficks  and  Clark,  allat3< 
50%  discount.  Plus  our  hand-pk  :ki 
imports  of  bedrooms,  bathr<  )(  )M 
a  lildren's  ft  irntture  and  more!  Sen 
$5.00  for  our  new  64  page  cat/ 
i.(  x  ,i  ie,  receive  <  ;rei  )IT  WUTI  PI  :R(  I  IAS 
Wicker  whse.  ships  nationwide. 


fiSYield  House 

America's  Country  Home 
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Unique  new  England-     1 


MAU1-:  FT  IRNTn  IRE  AND  FURNITURE  KTI>i  in 
SHAKER  AND  AMERICAN  TRADITIONAL 
1  )ESIGNS,  AS  WELL  AS  DECORATTNG  ACCES- 
SORIES, COUNTRY  COLLECTIBLES  AND 
(  ;ifts.  America's  COLINTRY  HOME  SLNCE 
1947.  Catalogue,  $1.00. 
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Look  for  more  exciting 

catalogue  opportunities 

again  in  September's  issue 

We  are  pleased  to  announc 
that  you  can  fax  your  free 
catalogue  requests  anytinn 
to  (609)764  7157. 
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he  world's 
best  in-stock 
collection  of 
decorative 
fabric  and 
expert  con- 
sultants to 
help  you. 


Ifuality  custom  workman- 
ship to  make  your  projects 
happen  beautifully. 


HOW  THE 


that,  plus  30-60%  off 
ggested  retail  prices 
ery  day.  That's  why,  the 
lart  money  decorates 
th  Calico  Corners. 


Nancy  Richardson 


on 


Hearst's  splendid 
Magic  Kingdom, 

San  Simeon,  was 

a  highbrow  theme 
park  before  its  time 


MORE  LIKE  A  GROUP  OF  PAVILIONS 
at  a  world's  fair  than  anything  so 
straightforward  as  a  house,  San 
Simeon  has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
appealing  run-on  sentences  in  ar- 
chitectural history.  Begun  in  1919, 
when  William  Randolph  Hearst 
was  fifty-six,  the  construction  of 
San  Simeon  stretched  into  a  thirty- 
year  project.  Loosely  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Spanish  baroque  cathedral 
in  Mexico  and  a  nineteenth-centu- 
ry South  American  civic  palace 
born  of  huge  manic-colored  draw- 
ings, San  Simeon  refers — without 
any  embarrassment  or  sense  of 
having  attempted  too  much — to 
everything  vast  or  heroic  that 


Hearst  ever  fancied  in  five  hundred 
years  of  European  architectural 
history. 

Though  responsible  for  a  flow  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  crates 
filled  with  architectural  elements 
and  fragments,  complete  rooms, 
and  even  complete  structures  from 
all  over  Europe,  some  unpacked  to 
this  day,  Hearst  never  intended  to 
build  a  monumental  palace  in  any 
tidy,  literal,  historically  polite,  or 
even  serious  way.  What  he  had  in 
mind  was  more  like  the  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth — a  never-ending 
circus  in  the  years  of  construction, 


certainly,  yet  always  a  movie  in  his 
inner  eye  and  a  home  only  in  the 
narrowest  sense. 

For  all  that,  San  Simeon  is  still 
one  of  the  boldest  exercises  in 
country  house  architecture  ever  to 
project  itself  against  a  fine  section 
of  American  sky.  Now  a  California 
state  historical  monument,  it  sits 


Design^"*    .«»"" 
by  telegram: 
a  steady  flow 
from  Hearst 
to  Morgan,  above. 


San  Simeon  is  perhaps  not  all  that  awful — merely  misunderstood.  Top:  Cast-concrete 
"sculpture."  Above  right:  Son  et  lumiere,  naturally.  Right:  A  marble  lamp  standard. 
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Souvenirs 
Everywhere 

The  overflow  from  San 
Simeon  filled  at  least 
four  other  Hearst  hous 
two  five-story  warehou 
in  the  Bronx,  five 
JEtS^.  warehouses  at  San 
£&^  Simeon,  and  othei 
warehouses  at 
nearby  ranches. 
One  anecdote 
tells  the  whole  story. 
In  the  1920s, 
Hearst  bought 
twelfth-century 
Cistercian 
cloister  from  a 
remote  Spanish 
village.  Some 
10,500  crates- 
250  tons'  wort 
of  stone,  each 
\    piece  numberec 
— were  sent 
along  forty  miles  of 
new  road  to  the 
nearest  rail  line  for 
the  ride  to  the  coast, 
where  a  fleet  of 
freighters  waited.  Stil 
in  a  Bronx  warehouse 
the  unpacked  cratt 
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taste 


on  a  broad  crest  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
Mountains  340  miles  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  rolling  grasslands 
abruptly  descend  1,600  feet  to 
meet  the  Pacific.  Hearst,  who 
owned  at  least  four  or  as  many  as 
seven  other  big  houses,  depending 
on  how  you  count  those  that  be- 
longed to  his  wife  and  his  mistress, 
had  always  wanted  to  build  a  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
To  him,  the  dramatic  flux  of  the  lo- 
cal weather,  the  natural  son  et  lu- 
miere  of  this  part  of  California, 
must  have  seemed  normal.  To  visi- 
tors who  started  up  the  six-mile 
driveway  in  the  heavy  fog  that  typ- 
ically circled  the  lower  reaches  of 
what  was  called  the  "Enchanted 
Hill,"  only  to  emerge  abruptly  into 
clear  thin  air  within  yards  of  the 
looming  house,  the  extravagant 
beauty  of  the  site,  with  its  wide 
view  of  other  rolling  mountain  ter- 
races, served  to  enhance  the  im- 
pression of  the  fearless,  even 
mad,  taste  of  their  host. 


A  "Jffizi  copy,  left.  Above  right 


For  those  who  didn't  get  it, 
San  Simeon  was  dismissed  as 
"simply  awful."  Only  recent- 
ly, forty  years  after  his  death, 
have  ideas  about  Hearst  and  the 
house  begun  to  come  into  fo- 
cus. Perhaps  it  has  been  a 
question  of  our  catching  up. 
Hearst's  ability  to  turn  ideas 
of  historic  architecture  and 
decoration  inside  out  to 
achieve  a  theatrical  effect  is 
now  mainstream  architec- 
tural taste:  the  theme  park; 
the  idealized  and  often 
overdecorated  museum  pe- 
riod rooms  of  the  past  twen- 
ty years;  the  finely  calibrated 
historic-town  restorations  of 
the  1950s  and  '60s — as  popular 
as  theme  parks  with  the  public, 
though  controversial  as  real  his- 
tory. Yet  there  is  no  institution  in 
this  country  that  be- 
gins to  rival  San  Sime- 
on as  a  museum  of 
architectural  detail. 
Both  a  joke  and  a  bur- 
den, those  countless 
old  doorways,  win- 
dows ,  balconies , 
grilles ,  ceilings , 
floors,  choir  stalls, 
odd  columns ,  and 

:  Ancient  Greek  urn. 

even  a  portico  from  a 
Greek  temple  actually 
form  a  reference  li- 


Hearst 
had  always 
wanted  to 
build  a 
house  on 
the  edge 
of  the 
Grand 
Canyon 


are  property  of  the 
Hearst  Foundation. 

Many  unusual  and  l< 
cumbersome  treasures 
bypassed  San  Simeon 
and  ended  up  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
Art  in  New  York, 
including  Bernaert  van 
Orley's  The  Four  Ages 
Man,  oqe  of  the  finest 
tapestry  cycles  in  the 
country;  sixty-six  Gree 
Attic  vases;  the  huge 
fourteenth-century  choi 
screen  in  the  Medieval 
Hall;  a  stone  cantoria 
the  Blumenthal  Patio; 
English  mantel  attribub 
to  Rysbrack;  and  a 
French  Renaissance 
chimneypiece  recently 
installed  in  a  decorativi 
arts  gallery  opening  on 
April  29. 

The  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art 
received  1,120  objects. 
Don't  miss  the  Hope 
Herakles,  a  third-centur 
Roman  statue;  the 
Methuen  Cup  in  silver 
gilt  and  rock  crystal;  an 
three  eighteenth-centun 
pictures:  Winter  by  Jean 
Ho  no  re  Fragonard,  Sain 
Cecilia  by  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Portrait  c 
Arthur  Athertey  as  an 
Etonian  by  Thomas 
Lawrence. 
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brary  of  architectural  elements,  which  Hearst  ap- 
plied to  the  shell  of  the  house  like  new  clothes  on  a 
paper  doll. 

Some  people  were  surprised  that  Hearst  would 
even  tolerate  an  architect,  yet  Julia  Morgan  was  a 
Beaux- Arts-trained  professional,  nine  years  his  ju- 
nior, who  pioneered  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete 
in  San  Francisco  following  the  1906  earthquake. 
Like  her  contemporaries  Bernard  May  beck,  John 
Galen  Howard,  and  Willis  Polk,  she  was  fluent  in 
the  use  of  historical  styles.  Though  Morgan  shrank 
from  public  view,  her  work  did  not.  The  seven  hun- 

San  Simeon  defies  common 
sense:  Hearst  loved 
the  views,  but  you  can 
hardly  see  out 

dred  structures  she  designed  typically  expressed  a 
suitability  to  purpose  and  site  and  a  clear  internal 
layout.  She  rarely  mixed  architectural  metaphors. 

She  was  nevertheless  no  match  for  the  force  of 
Hearst's  imagination.  Responding  with  good  humor 
to  every  telegram  about  leaking  roofs,  weather  strip- 
ping, the  arrival  of  seven  more  mantels,  or  the  cut- 
ting down  of  a  remarkable  old  ceiling,  Morgan  ran 
the  job  from  her  office  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
week  and  from  a  drafting  room  cum  potting  shed  at 
San  Simeon  on  most  weekends.  There  she  and 
Hearst  spent  hours  a  day  for  years  on  end,  hours  in 
which  Hearst  seemed  his  happiest  and  most  himself, 
yet  without  letting  Morgan  deter  him. 

As  a  building — and  in  almost  every  other  way — 
San  Simeon  defies  common  sense.  Hearst  had  al- 
ways loved  the  place  for  the  views,  though  from  in- 
side the  castle  you  can  hardly  see  out.  He  wanted  to 
have  a  house  full  of  guests,  but  the  guest  rooms 
lacked  closets.  The  house  looks  like  a  great  cathe- 
dral, yet  the  main  room  runs  parallel  to  the  facade 
rather  than  perpendicular  to  it,  as  would  the  nave  of 
a  church.  It  lacks  a  main  staircase;  the  elevators  are 
too  few  and  too  small.  San  Simeon,  however,  re- 
mains Morgan's  most  famous  project. 

For  years  before  the  house  was  built,  the  place 
had  been  a  working  ranch.  Except  for  the  ocean,  ev- 
erything you  could  see  belonged  to  Hearst.  With  his 
wife,  Millicent,  and  their  five  boys,  Hearst  had 
camped  there  in  a  tent  village  every  summer.  The 
party  was  often  fifty  strong,  including  guests  and 
employees.  During  the  day  he  organized  elaborate 
picnics,  pack  trips,  hikes;  at  night  there  were  songs 
and  dancing  in  the  main  tent,  Hearst's  version  of  a 
circus  big  top.  Once  the  house  was  in  the  works  and 
Hearst  was  estranged  from  his  wife,  the  sense  of  real 
fun  evaporated  and  the  idea  of  glamour  got  built  into 
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CASABLANCA    FANS    ARE 

AVA ILABLE    AT    THE 
FOLLOWING    LOCATIONS 


ARIZONA 

San  Diego 

OREGON 

(619)292-9244 

Bea's 

Globe  Lightin 

Glendale 

Galaxy  Lighting 

Supply 

(602)978-0004 

Cupertino 

(408)  252-4060 

Beaverton 

Mesa 

(503)646-674 

(602)897-2333 

Emeryville 
(510)420-1077 

Portland 

Phoenix 

(503)771-745* 

(602)  264-7091 

Hayward 
(510)  537-6240 

Portland 

(503)  225-90091 

Brasswinds- 

Phoenix 

(602)  274-6599 

San  Luis  Obispo 
(805)  544-4481 

TEXAS 

Scottsdale 

Santa  Maria 

Carol's  Lightin  { 

(602)483-9126 

(805)922-0529 

&  Fan  Shop  f 

Tuscon 

(602)  327-7029 

Walnut  Creek 

Houston 

(510)937-0622 

(713)446-7613 

Builder 
Design  Center 

Scottsdale 

Hohrecht  Lighting 
Sacramento 

(916)487-2690 

Hall  Electric'1 

Company 

Victoria 

(512)578-6221 

(602)483-7766 

Paul  Sahlin  Tiffany 

Regal 
Lighting  Fixture 

Long  Beach 
(310)434-7447 

The  Light  Hou' 
McFillen 

(512)631-1155 

Mesa 

(602)834-3075 

Village  Lighting 
Dublin 

Lighting  Plus 

Phoenix 

(510)828-7311 

Housti  >n 

(602)  264-7585 

(713)784-2440 

HAWAII 

M&M 

CALIFORNIA 

Lighting,  Inc. 

Arc  Fan  City 

The  Fan  Shop 

Houston 

&  Lighting 

Aiea 

(713)667-5611 

Bakersfield 

(808)488-1221 

(805)  398-5609 

Honolulu 

Old  Galveston' 

(808)  732-SFAN 

Fan  Co. 

Capital  Wholesale 

Houston 

Citrus  Heights 

Hawaiian  Fan 

(713)868-2212 

(916)  969-8282 

6k  Lighting 

Kahului 

Park  Row  Lighti 

Sacramento 

(808)871-8776 

Arlington 

(916)446-5500 

(817)461-7111 

The  Energy 
Saving  House 

Homeowners 

Garland 

Design  Center 
Honolulu 

(214)840-0898 

Fresno 

(808)  847-0216 

Grapevine 

(209)432-1500 

(817)481-1682 

Fandiego,  Inc. 

NEVADA 

Cathedral  City 

WASHINGTON 

(619) 324-7654 

Cabinet  & 
Lighting  Supply 

Globe 

Escondido 

Reno 

Lighting  SuppK 

(619)743-3267 

(702)851-4004 

Vancouver 
(206)  693-2387 

HG  APRIL  199: 

On  The  First  Day  There  Was  Light. 

On  The  Second,  Heat  And  Cold  Were  Created. 

And  On  The  Third,  Some  Burglar 

Got  The  Daylights  Scared  Out  Of  Him. 

Not  Bad  For  A  Ceiling  Fan. 


Light?  Heat?  Trembling 
burglars?  Just  what  kind  of 
fan  is  this  anyway? 

Well,  we're 
calling  it  the 
Casablanca® 
Inteli-Tbuch®  the  world's  first 
computerized  ceiling  fan.  But 
in  reality,  it's  also  a  lamp,  a 
heater  of  sorts,  even  a  home 
security  device. 

Even  the  lamp  is  quite 
extraordinary.  Because  the 
timer  is  programmable,  it  can 
create  mood  lighting  when 
you're,  well,  in  the  mood.  The 
timer  can  be  set  to  turn  on 
and  off  at  random  times  to  thwart  burglars.  For 
safety's  sake,  the  light  will  even  turn  itself  off 
30  seconds  after  you  leave  the  room. 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST 


Our  fans  fill  homes  with 
natural  breezes.  (Put  one  in 
each  room;  you'll  feel  as  if  you 
were  living  in  an  open-air 
house  in  Hawaii.)  At  high 
speeds  it's  gentle  on  energy, 
so  cooling  bills  are  no  sweat. 
In  winter,  it  recycles  warm 
air,  which  could  save  enough 
energy  to  pay  for  itself.  For 
sweeter  dreams,  set  it  to  slow 
when  you're  asleep.  (By  the 
way,  the  motor  is  dead  silent: 
the  loudest  noise  will  be 
the  rustling  of  your  drapes.) 

To  see  a  demonstration 
of  one  of  these  remarkable 


fans,  visit  one  of  the  dealers  on  the  facing  page. 

Think  of  it  as  a 
blessing  from  above. 
INTELLIGENT  fan 
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taste 


V/hen  I  said  I  wanted  ray 
indoor  pool  to  seem  like 
it  was  outdoors,  most 

window  manufacturers 
wouldn't  even  get  their 
feet  wet • 


MARVIN  DOVE  RIGHT  IN. 


We  made  double-hungs  16  feet  high  for  the  Illinois 
State  Capitol.  We  made  a  4'  x  6'  cloverleaf  window  for  a 
rancher  in  Montana.  And  for  a  Texas  football  fanatic,  we 
made  a  football-shaped  window,  complete  with  custom-cut 
wooden  grilles  for  the  laces. 

So  if  you  want  your  windows  to  make  a  splash,  bring 
your  ideas  to  the  company  that's  not  afraid  to  take  the  plunge. 
Marvin  Windows. 

For  a  free  copy  of  our  96-page  catalog  featuring  the 
entire  line  of  Marvin  windows  and  doors,  mail  the  coupon  or 
call  1-800-346-5128  (in  Canada,  1-800-263-6161). 


Send  to:  Marvin 

Nam, 

Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763. 

City 

Zip 

3759304A 


MARVIN  WINDOWS 
ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


the  walls  that  Morgan  made  three  feet  thick.  Even 
Hearst's  mistress,  Marion  Davies,  felt  trapped,  pre- 
ferring in  spite  of  her  obvious  devotion  to  Hearst  to 
make  any  movie  at  all  rather  than  stay  at  San  Simeon 
for  an  extended  period. 

Nevertheless,  guests  arrived  thirty  and  fifty  at  a 
time  to  swim  in  an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  pool ,  to  flirt 
along  a  mile-long  pergola  walk,  or  to  see  the  latest 
movies  in  a  large  movie  theater  on  a  floor  below 
ground.  Also  in  the  basement  was  a  hairdresser  as 
good  as  any  in  New  York  or  Beverly  Hills  as  well  as 
a  wardrobe  department  like  the  real  thing  at  MGM 

Dressing  up  was  expected: 
San  Simeon  had  a  wardrobe 
department  in  the  basement 

or  Warner  Brothers.  There  were  to  be  no  excuses  for 
not  dressing  up  for  the  impromptu  theme  parties 
Hearst  felt  were  in  keeping  with  the  mood  of  the 
house.  Even  the  dining  room  was  in  fancy  dress — as 
a  refectory  in  the  town  hall  of  Siena. 

Hearst's  intention  was  always  to  give  his  guests  a 
festive  time,  but  it  didn't  necessarily  work  out  that 
way.  Diary  accounts  give  the  impression  that  some 
guests  couldn't  wait  to  leave.  In  To  the  One  I  Love 
the  Best,  his  memoir  about  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Ludwig 
Bemelmans  recalled:  "I  took  my  leave,  and  drove 
off  with  many  feelings,  all  of  them  low.  ...  I  drove 
down  the  magnificent  landscape .  .  .  and  it  was  like 
escaping  from  prison.  During  the  long  drive  in  the 
blue  haze  of  morning  I  came  upon  a  truth,  which, 
like  all  revelations,  is  simple  as  stone,  and  as  heavy. 
I  had  met  in  Hearst  the  most  lonesome  man  I  have 
ever  known,  a  man  of  vast  intelligence,  of  ceaseless 
effort,  and  all  he  had  done  was  to  make  of  himself  a 
scaffold  in  which  a  metronome  ticked  time  away. 
Like  Elsie,  he  had  fled  to  objects. ' ' 

Having  a  higher  opinion  of  objects  than  Bemel- 
mans did,  I  am  aware  also  that  what  is  colorful  and 
appealing  about  a  collector  and  his  domestic  world 
can  often  turn  peculiar,  sad,  and,  finally,  perverse 
when  a  healthy  interest  rides  right  over  the  top.  Be- 
melmans wanted  Hearst  to  be  normal.  Probably  his 
family  had  wanted  him  to  be  normal,  too.  Yet  there 
was  no  more  chance  of  that  than  there  was  of  turning 
San  Simeon  into  an  example  of  conventional  good 
taste.  These  days,  among  those  who  do  not  worship 
good  taste,  the  creator  of  San  Simeon  has  begun  to 
look  like  an  American  William  Beckford  or  John 
Soane.  Not  a  popular  figure  but  one  hard  to  ignore, 
and  an  appealing  old  showman  at  that.  Even  so,  I'm 
glad  I  didn't  have  to  spend  the  night.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Hearst  San  Simeon  State  Historical 
Monument,  750  Hearst  Castle  Rd.,  San  Simeon,  CA  93452; 
(805)  927-2000. 
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Cqche-pot  Lamp 


Fabrics,  Wallpapers,  Furniture,  Tables  and  Lamps 
1-800-538-1880 


Travel 


Novelist  Walter  Kirn 
treks  through 

Big  Sky  country 

with  a  llama  on  a 

leash.  And  the  llama 

dictates  the  pace 


"IVANHOE,  GIDDYAP,"  I  SAID. 
"Come  on."  I  yanked  on  the  lead 
rope,  impatient  to  get  moving,  but 
Ivanhoe  only  dug  in  his  rear 
hooves  and  stiffened  his  proud 
woolly  neck.  He  wouldn't  budge. 
My  six  fellow  campers,  stalled  be- 
hind me  on  the  narrow  trail,  each 
with  his  or  her  own  beast  in  tow, 
looked  on  with  sympathetic  ex- 
pressions. They  knew  what  I  was 
going  through  because  they  had  all 
been  through  it  themselves.  We 
were  nearing  the  end  of  our  first 
day's  hike — five  challenging  up- 
hill miles  in  western  Montana's 
Tobacco  Root  Mountains,  the 
Stairmaster  of  the  gods — and  one 
thing  had  become  clear  to  every- 
one: pound  for  pound,  inch  for 
inch,  no  force  on  earth  is  quite  so 
stubborn  as  a  llama  responding  to 
nature's  call. 

Which  would  be  perfectly  fine  if 
you  could  ride  the  animals.  But  no, 
you  have  to  walk  with  them.  At 
their  pace. 

Later  that  evening,  having  un- 
loaded the  llamas'  packs  and  put 
the  exotic  creatures  out  to  graze  in 
the  wildflower-dotted  meadow 
near  our  campsite,  we  pitched  our 


tents,  broke  out  the  wine  and 
cheese,  and  whipped  up  a  dinner  of 
chicken  breasts  in  citrus  sauce  fol- 
lowed by  homemade  huckleberry 
ice  cream.  Or  rather,  our  leader, 
Will  Gavin,  performed  those 
amazing  restorative  feats  for  us. 
Will  is  a  cofounder,  with  his  wife, 
Renee,  of  Yellowstone  Llamas, 
one  of  the  West's  premier  wilder- 
ness outfitting  services.  Part  llama 
wrangler,  part  high-elevation  ho- 
telier, Will  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  his  guests.  Indeed,  more  than 
one  member  of  our  party  claimed 
to  have  joined  the  expedition  just 
to  try  Will's  famous  camp  cui- 
sine— as  if  one's  senses  need  stim- 
ulation beyond  mountain  air  so 
fresh  it  tastes  of  wintergreen,  a 
swimming  lake  of  Evian  clarity, 
views  by  Bierstadt,  and  night  skies 
by  Van  Gogh. 

Back  to  the  good  food,  though, 
which  was  even  more  impressive 
when  one  considers  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  prepared.  No 
Cuisinarts  in  the  Tobacco  Roots. 
No  woks  or  garlic  presses.  What 
Will  had  instead  was  a  flat  spot  on 
the  ground,  two  tiny  gas  burners,  a 
griddle,  and  a  couple  of  tin  pots. 
Over  the  course  of  our  three-day 
alpine  sojourn  there  emerged  from 
this  minimalist  kitchen  such  deli- 
cacies as  shrimp  and  scallop 
crepes,  an  excellent  breakfast  frit- 
tata,  a  superrich  ultradense  choco- 
late cake  that  must  have  required 
its  own  llama  for  transport,  and  a 
procession  of  mixed-green  salads 
that,  at  least  for  me,  were  the  stars 


Guide  and  gear  in  season  uuly  i-sept.  is), 

Montana-based  Yellowstone  Llamas  leads  three-  to 
five-day  wilderness  treks  in  and  around  yellow- 
stone national  park.  a  fee  of  $  1  50  per  person  per  day 
includes  meals,  a  tent,  and  a  llama.  lucky  campers 
wind  up  with  the  llamas  who  like  to  hum  as  they  hike. 
Sign  up  well  in  advance:  groups  are  kept  small.  Box 
5042,  BOZEMAN,  MT  597 1  7;  (406)  586-6872. 


We  know  that  many  of  you  have  firm  opinions  about  which  countries  make  good  cars  and  which  countries 
don't.  We  also  know  that  most  of  you  aren't  stubborn  or  narrow-minded.  And  if  you  were  to  find  a  car  that 
excelled  in  every  way  a  car  can  excel,  you'd  give  serious  thought  to  buying  it,  no  matter  where  it  came  from. 
That  brings  us  to  the  Chrysler  Concorde.  It's  built  around  a  new  automotive  architecture  called  "cab 
forward,"  which  results  in  more  room  than  any  Acura,  Lexus  or  Inhniti.  Its  24-valve  overhead-cam  V-6 


"It  renders  meaningless 

such  adjectives  as  European, 

American  and  Japanese? 

— AutoWeek 


Chrysler  Concorde 


delivers  more  horsepower  than  a  BMW  525i,  and  more  torque  than  a  Nissan  300  ZX.  And  thanks  to  four- 


Tf  L! 


™£  wheel  independent  suspension,  its  handling  is  what  AutoWeek  describes  as  "world  class."  Chrysler  has 


3££ 


maintained  safety  leadership  with  standard  driver  and  passenger  air  bags.  Fully  loaded-and  that  means  V-6, 
four-wheel  anti-lock  brakes,  computerized  traction  control,  an  Infinity  sound  system,  and  glove  leather- 
trimmed  upholstery-the  Chrysler  Concorde  goes  for  $23,532*  And  yes,  for  the  record,  it's  an  American  car.* 
Just  think  of  it  as  an  elegant,  no-sacrifice  way  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  For  information,  call  1-8004 A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE:  CHRYSLERO 

A         DIVISION         OF        THE        CHRYSLER         CORPORATION 


e  limited  warranties  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  3/36  excludes  normal  maintenance,  adjustments  and  wear  items.  *MSRP  example  with  options.  Tide,  taxes  and  destination  fee  extra, 
tual  prices  vafy  ^.S.  content  72%.  Assembled  by  Chrysler  Canada.  Buckle  Up  For  Safety. 
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Antique-inspired 

furniture,  prints 

and  accessories 

affordably  priced 

from  $5  to  $500. 

Shown: 

Ivory  and  gold 

accessories, 

$19 tb *  $79; 

Silver  V  ise,  $35; 

Floiv:  l'illo'- 

WallConsoh    -29. 

With  over  360 

location^)  i>:  the 

U.S.  and  Canada, 

we  have  a  store 

near  you. 

For  locations,  call 

Customer  Service: 

1-800-829-7759. 

To  order  or  for  a 

free  catalogue,  call: 

1-800-829-7789. 

1-800-668-1136 

in  Canada 
HG493 


The  Bombay  Company 

UNCOMMON        VALUE 


The  J.  Peterman  Shirt. 
(99%Thos.  Jefferson,  1%  Peterman.) 


Jefferson  disliked  stuffy  people,  stuffy  houses,  stuffy  societies.  So 
he  changed  a  few  things.  Law.  Gardening.  Government.  Architecture. 

Of  the  thousand  castles,  mansions,  chateaux  you  can  walk  through 
today,  only  Monticello,  only  Jefferson's  own  mansion,  makes  you  feel  so 
comfortable  you  want  to  live  in  it. 

1  think  you  will  feel  the  same  about  his  18th-century  shirt.  Classic. 
Simple.  Livable. 

Pure  cotton.  Blue,  Natural  or  Blue  houndstooth  check.  Wooden 
buttons.  XS,  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL. 
Price:  $34.50 

Call  (800)  231-7341 
-a  Visa,  MasterCard,  American  Express,  Discover. 

i\o<^\  \     Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Period 


ca^uesl 


oft 


The  J.  Peterman  Company 

2444  Palumbo  Drive.  Lexington,  Kentucky  40509 

c  1993  The  J.  Peterman  Company 


Travel 


of  the  show.  As  a  full-time  resident 
of  Montana,  I  know  just  how  rare  a 
good  salad  is  out  West — one  with 
leaves  of  various  colors,  not  just  a 
uniform  iceberg  pallor.  To  be 
served  such  an  item  anywhere  in 
the  Rockies,  let  alone  above  the 
treeline,  is  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Homemade  croutons,  too! 

To  burn  off  the  calories  between 
meals,  I  spent  the  daytime  hours 
scrambling  up  and  down  the  near- 
by peaks,  mimicking  the  mountain 
goats  that  now  and  then  appeared 
among  the  rocks.  On  one  of  the 
more  spectacular  summits  I  found 
a  plastic  jar  containing  a  rolled-up 
notebook  in  which  climbers  could 
enter  thoughts  and  observations.  In 
one  entry  a  retired  mining  engineer 
apologized  for  having  built  the 
ugly  service  road  that  marred  the 
meadow  below.  I  felt  a  pang  of 
sympathy  for  this  exploiter  turned 
environmentalist.  As  Will  kept  re- 
minding us,  the  wilderness  bruises 
easily  and  heals  slowly — the  rea- 
son he  cooks  on  those  tiny  gas 
burners  instead  of  the  more  tradi- 
tional campfire. 

Environmental  considerations 
are  also  behind  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  llamas  over  horses  for 
long  trips  into  the  backcountry. 
Llamas,  Will  explained  as  we  ate 
hotcakes  the  morning  we  broke 
camp,  leave  a  significantly  small- 
er, shallower  footprint  than  do 
horses,  and  because  of  their  lighter 
appetites,  they  don't  eat  as  much  of 
the  surrounding  countryside — or 
leave  as  much  manure.  Those  ad- 
vantages may  seem  subtle,  but 
over  the  course  of  many  pack  trips 
they  add  up.  I  remembered  this  on 
the  way  down  the  mountain  when- 
ever Ivanhoe  froze  in  his  tracks  to 
take  a  low-impact  potty  break.  No, 
you  can't  ride  them,  but  they  do 
help  save  the  planet.  The  notion 
put  me  in  a  sunny  mood,  which  im- 
proved even  more  when  I  patted 
my  stomach  and  found  that  despite 
the  four-star  alpine  dining,  hiking 
the  Tobacco  Roots  had  done  my 
waistline  good.  A 
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D  8c  D  BUILDING:  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022.  TEL.:  (212)  752  95  8, 
P.D.C.  8687  MELROSE  AVENUE,  WEST  HOLLYWOOD,  CA.  90069.  TEL.:  (310)  657  05 1 


The  Rap 

on  Door 

Knockers 


SELECTS 


Early  Americans  greeted  callers — and  chase 
away  spooks — with  iron  serpents,  and  Victorian 
adorned  doors  with  slender  brass  hands.  Neve, 
supplanted  by  the  less  sculptural  doorbell,  doo 
knockers  are  still  reproduced  in  scores  of  style; 
though  few  rival  the  detail  of  the  originals.  Fortn 
nately,  many  dealers  not  only  offer  vintage  han 
ware  but  will  track  down  designs  on  request — eve 
if  it  means  knocking  on  dozens  of  doors. 


1.  Victorian  brass 
hand  from  Newel 
Art  Galleries. 

2.  French  steel 
scallops,  c.  1750, 
from  Frances  Prat 

3.  Belgian  brass 
lion  head,  c.  1850, 
from  Metropolitan 
Artifacts.  4.  Englis 
bronze  ring  from 
Newel.  5.  America 
iron  serpent, 

c.  1810,  from 
Frances  Pratt.  6. 
Iron  mask,  c.  1920 
made  for  Gloria 
Swanson's  door, 
from  Scavenger's 
Paradise.  7.  Frenc: 
steel  ring,  c.  1750. 
from  Frances  Pratt 


WHERE  TO  FIND  IT 

Arc 

:hitectural 

Newel  Art 

Accents 

Galleries 

27 ll  Piedmont  Rd. 

425  East  53rd  St. 

Atlanta,  GA  30305 

New  York, 

(404)  266-8700 

NY  10022 

Architectural 

(212)  758-1970 

: 

Antiques 

Frances  Pratt 

12 1  East  Sheridan 

New  York,  NY 

Oklahoma  City, 

(212)  675-1247 

OK  73104 

by  appt. 

(405)  232-0759 

Salvage  One 

Edward  R.  Butler 

1524  South 

1 10  Greene  St. 

Sangamon  St. 

New  York, 

Chicago, 

NY  10012 

IL  60608 

(212)  925-3565 

(312)  733-0098 

by  appt. 

Scavenger's 

Metropolitan 

Paradise 

Artifacts 

5453  Satsuma  Ave. 

4783  Peachtree  Rd. 

North  Hollywood, 

Atlanta,  GA  30341 

CA  91604 

(404)  986-0007 

(213)  877-7945 

BOSTON    MEW   YORK    SAN   FRANCISCO    TOKYO    TORONTO 

Lens  classic  clothing  in  misses  and  petite  sizes  eorthe  store  nearest  you  or  a  cony  of  our  catalog  call  i-soo-a  talbots 


1  t 


Shopping 


Whether  hunting 
for  Biedermeier 
benches  or  terra- 
cotta reliefs,  the 
place  to  go  is  not 
inside  the  Loop 
but  in  the  city's 
neighborhoods 
By  Glenn  Helmers 


Ab  Imo  in 
Haymarket 
Jack  Szarapka 
and  Nora  Kyger's 
new  gallery  show 
cases  furniture 
by  local  designers, 
including,  from 
far  left,  Erik 
Andersen's  green 
Prehistoric 
Walking  chair, 
Francois  Frossard'i 
Leaf  daybed,  and 
Deirdre  Jordan's 
Chamula  chair  of 
300  wax  candles. 


DO  STROLL  DOWN  THE  GLEAMING 
strip  of  Michigan  Avenue  known 
as  the  Magnificent  Mile.  Do  pop 
into  the  Sony  Gallery,  and  do 
experience  Niketown,  assuming 
you're  not  prone  to  headaches. 
Then  leave  the  area  and  discover 
one  of  Chicago's  better  kept 
secrets:  its  newest  design  and 
antiques  shops  are  scattered  across 
a  colorful  patchwork  of 
neighborhoods,  from  the  West 
Loop,  home  of  produce 
wholesalers,  to  residential  Wicker 
Park,  once  Polish,  later  Hispanic, 
and  now  dense  with  artists. 


Kleiner  Design 
560  West  Fulton  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60661 
(312)  831-0400 

Luring  the  hip  to  his  gallery  in 
River  West  hasn't  been  hard  for 
Jerry  Kleiner,  who  first  made  his 
mark  with  Shelter  nightclub  and 
the  trendy  Vivo  restaurant. 
Located  in  the  original  Sears, 
Roebuck  warehouse,  the  two-story 
space  is  full  of  dazzling  hues, 
curving  metal,  and  overscale 
whimsical  shapes,  all  of  Kleiner's 
design.  "I  want  my  furniture  to 
sort  of  jump  and  be  alive,"  he 
says.  Filling  in  the  gaps,  as  he 
puts  it,  are  paintings,  handblown 
glass,  and  photographs  by  artists 
from  the  Chicago  vicinity. 

Ab  Imo 

804  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60607 
(312)  243-8395 

Local  furniture  designers  made 
waves  last  year  when  work  from  a 
Chicago  Athenaeum  exhibition 
eventually  made  its  way  to  Milan's 
furniture  fair.  Now  architect  Jack 
Szarapka  and  former  performance 
artist  Nora  Kyger  are  showing 
cutting-edge  pieces  by  Chicago 
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3SBORNE     &     LITTLE 


PARADISO 

Fine  fabrics  and  wallpapers  -  through  Architects  and  Interior  Designers 
OSBORNE  &  LITTLE   •  DESIGNERS  GUILD  •  NINA  CAMPBELL  •  FARDIS 

WROOM:  Suite  520,  979  FEird  id  Stamford,  Connecticut  06902  Tel:  (203)  *59  1500 

ATLAN      ■  worth  Noah   BO  me  &.  Little  DALLAS  -  HOUSTON  Boyd-I.evin.-,on  DANIA  FL  Design  \X 

DENVER  andolph  ck  Hein  MINNEAPOLIS  Gene  Smiley 

^RIO  no  PHILA  PORTLAND  -  SEATTLE  St.  irl.s  WASHINGTON  Richard  IWell  Associates 
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Architectural  Artifacts 
in  Lake  view 

In  warm  weather  master 
salvager  Stuart  Grannen  of 
Architectural  Artifacts  moves 
some  of  his  stock  of  stone, 
tile,  and  terra. cotta  building 
ornaments,  right,  outdoors. 

Sara  Sreiel  in  River  North 
Sara  Breiel,  a  former  banker, 
scours  the  South  for  antiques, 
heri  creates  vignettes  of 
domesticity,  far  right,  for  her 
cozy  second-floor  shop. 


designers,  architects,  and  artists  in 
a  5,200-square-foot  loft  in  the 
historic  Haymarket  neighborhood 
in  the  West  Loop.  Ab  Imo,  which 
gets  its  name  from  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Latin  phrase  meaning  "from 
the  bottom  of  the  heart,"  favors 
the  "individualistic,"  Szarapka 
says.  One  example:  a  chair 
composed  of  wax  candles. 

Urban  Gardener 

2131  North  Southport  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60614 

(312)477-2070 

Urban  Gardener,  which  opened 
last  September  in  a  Victorian 
storefront  in  West  De  Paul,  both 
inspires  and  supplies  gardening 
enthusiasts,  whose  passions 
flourish  in  this  city  of  long  and 
bitter  winters.  Landscape  architect 
Philip  Eichler  and  veteran  gardener 
Timothy  Newman  stock  old  terra- 
cotta statuary,  wrought-iron  gates, 
and  peeling  painted  shutters,  as 
well  as  tools,  topiary  forms, 
books,  and  a  few  unusual  plants. 
"My  background  is  in  native 
plants  and  wild  gardening,  so  we 
try  to  keep  things  as  organic  as 
possible,"  Eichler  explains.  This 

Chair  by  Francois 
Frossard,  left,  at 
Ab  Imo. 
Biedermeier 
side  chair,  right, 
at  K.  C.  Larson 
Galleries. 


spring  the  partners  will  open  a 
garden  around  the  corner. 

K.  C.  Larson  Galleries 
500  North  Wells  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60610 
(312)  645-0900 

River  North,  an  area  packed  with 
restaurants,  design  showrooms, 
and  antiques  shops,  is  also  home 
to  two  fine  sources  for 
Biedermeier  furniture.  Unlike  her 
more  established  competitor,  Rita 
Bucheit,  whose  gallery  across  the 
street  is  period-perfect,  Karen 
Larson  also  offers  antiquarian 
books,  turn-of-the-century  Soumak 
rugs,  and  tables  made  from  art 
deco  wrought-iron  grilles.  "I'm 
always  looking  for  things  that  will 
mix  well  with  Biedermeier,"  says 
Larson.  Best  bet  for  budding 
collectors:  books  starting  at  $35. 

Sara  Breiel 

703  North  Wells  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60610 

(312)664-8190 

"People  always  say  to  me,  'Do 
you  live  here?  This  feels  like  a 
house,'  "  reports  Sara  Breiel. 
Until  two  and  a  half  years  ago  she 
was,  in  fact,  dealing  in  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  English  and 
European  objects  from  her  house, 
but  now  she  presides  over  one  of 
the  city's  most  charming  shops. 
Her  second-floor  space  in  River 
North  is  a  series  of  little  rooms 
with  arrangements  of  furniture  and 
wonderful  accessories  that  have 
decorators  from  the  North  Shore 
knocking  on  her  yellow  door. 
"My  look  is  more  tranquil  and 
tailored  than  some  you'll  see," 
says  Breiel,  who  finds  many  of 
her  favorite  pieces  in  the  South. 


Architectural  Artifacts 
4325  North  Ravenswood 
Chicago,  IL  60613 
(312)  348-0622 

"A  renovator's  candy  store" — 
that's  what  Stuart  Grannen  calls 
the  30,000-square-foot  Lakeview 
emporium  he  has  filled  with 
architectural  antiques  and  anything 
else  that  catches  his  fancy,  from 
stuffed  sharks  to  Masonic  regalia. 
"Chicago  is  the  queen  city  of 
architecture,"  Grannen  says.  "But 
a  lot  of  buildings  get  destroyed  in 
the  name  of  progress."  That's 
where  he  steps  in.  Architectural 
Artifacts  has  an  especially  fine 
selection  of  garden  sculpture. 


RESTAURANTS 


For  lunch,  or  dinner,  the 
place  to  go  near  River  West  is 
Vivo  (838  West  Randolph 
St.,  318-733-3379),  where 
Cindy  Crawford,  Michelle 
Pfeiffer,  and  Brace  Spring- 
steen have  been  spotted; 
Jerry  Kleiner's  happen- 
ing Italian  eatery  is  a  short 
walk  from  his  furniture  gal- 
lery and  just  down  the  block 
from  Ab  Imo.  In  River  North, 
Home  (733  North  Wells  St., 
318-981-7380)  is  a  good 
place  for  sandwiches  and 
salads,  or  call  ahead  for  res- 
ervations at  Gordon  (800 
North  Clark  St.,  318-467- 
0780),  where  the  new  Amer- 
ican cuisine  is  made  with 
produce  from  the  owner's  Il- 
linois farm.  In  Wicker  Park 
stop  at  Earwax  (1864  North 
Milwaukee  Ave.,  312-772- 
4019)  for  caffe  latte  and  a 
bite  of  African  stew  or 
Moroccan  couscous. 
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TURNWINDOWS 

IntoWms  Of  Art. 


Get  The  Book  And  Video  That 
Help  You  Create  Sunlit  Living  Space 
With  Andersen-  Feature  Windows. 

"Brighter  Home  Ideas,"  the  book... and  companion  video... 
open  your  eyes  to  the  hundreds  of  unique  ideas  that  turn 
windows  and  patio  doors  into  a  sweeping  expanse  of  light. 
And  a  stunning  work  of  window  art  for  your  home. 
Here,  from  Meredith  Corporation,  the  publishers  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens1  magazine,  is  a  celebration 
of  light  and  view.  In  your  home,  you  can  achieve  it 
simply  by  combining  Andersen  windows  and  patio  doors 
into  magnificent  Feature  Windows. 

Watch  Brighter  Ideas  ForYour 
Home  Come  To  Light.  Just  $  1.95. 

You'll  find  hundreds  of  unique  Feature  Window  room 
designs  in  "Brighter  Home  Ideas."  Choose  the  one  that's 
right  for  your  home.  Or  learn  to  create  one  of  your  own. 
And  how  to  add  windows 
without  sacrificing 
year  'round  com- 
fort. How  to  work  \ 
with  architects, 
builders  and                  5*»- 
banks. 

And  how  to 
achieve  a  custom     v  SSfc^'^P 

window  look  that's  not  I 
only  unique  but  practical.  «^^ 

It's  all  in  the  120  informa- 
tion-filled pages  of  the  "Brighter  Home  Ideas"  book.  With  even  more 
exciting  ideas  in  the  companion  "Brighter  Home  Ideas"  video.  Each 
just  $1.95. 

You'll  find  "Brighter  Home  Ideas" -and  all  its  inspiration  -  only 
at  your  Andersen  Window  Center8  store.  At  only  $1.95  each  for  book 
and  video,  here's  a  value  you  may  well  find  priceless. 

But  hurry.  Offer  expires 
May  31 ,  1993.  For  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Andersen  Window  Center 
store,  call  1<800'336'2661. 

All  Andersen  Window  Center"  stores  are  independently  owned 
and  operated.  2135  Copyright  ©  Andersen  Corporation,  1993. 
All  rights  reserved. 
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This  Fence  Will  Never  Rust  or 
Need  Repainting.  Guaranteed. 


Jerith  fences  are  made 
from  a  high  strength  alu- 
minum alloy,  instead  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  so 
they  can  not  rust.  And  our 
paint  lasts  through  all 
kinds  of  weather  because 
it  is  baked  onto  the  metal. 
We  are  so  sure  of  the 
quality  of  our  fences  that 
we  back  them  with  a  15 
Year  Warranty.  No  other 
fence  can  match  the 
maintenance-free  beauty 
of  a  Jerith  fence.  Write 
today  for  our  FREE  color 
brochure. 


i!!55IS6SSIS§l  millllllllini 


plan  to  buy  a  fence  in: 
0-1  months  2-6  months 

Name 


7-12  months 


Jerith  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
3939  C  Street 
Dept.  HG43 
Philadelphia,  PA  19124 


Address, 
City 


Zip. 


L 


©  1990  Jerith  Mfg.  Co. 
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Tompkins  &  Robandt 
642V2  Addison  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60613 
(312)281-9070 

Don't  come  here  in  search  of  big 
brown  English  furniture.  Alan 
Robandt  and  Mark  Tompkins  don't 
much  care  for  such  "meat  and 
potatoes,"  as  Tompkins  calls  it; 
instead  they  canvas  the  Midwest 
for  European  furniture  and 
accessories  that  are  overscale, 
colorful,  or  somehow  unusual — a 
neoclassical  campaign  bed, 
perhaps,  or  carved  wooden  angels 
from  Italy  or  southern  Germany. 
"We  look  for  soul  and  character," 
says  Robandt.  The  two-year-old 
shop  in  Wrigleyville  is  painted 
cherry  red  and  filled  to  the  gills. 
Says  Tompkins,  "We  don't  go  in 
for  any  of  that  minimalist  stuff. ' ' 

Gary  Marks  Antique  & 
Contemporary 
1528  North  Milwaukee  Ave. 
Chicago,  IL  60622 
(312)342-7990 

Hollywood  set  decorators  in  town 
for  filming  make  a  beeline  for 
Gary  Marks.  "I'll  buy  almost 
anything  as  long  as  it's  got  good 
classical  lines,"  says  Marks.  "I 
don't  care  whether  that  means  a 
Louis  XVI  commode  or  a  step- 
back  pine  country  cupboard." 
Affordable  style  is  what  Marks  is 
after  when  he  heads  off  in  his  van 
for  parts  unknown.  His  shop  in 
the  emerging  Wicker  Park 
neighborhood  also  features  some 
pieces  by  local  artists. 

Modern  Times 

1538  North  Milwaukee  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60622 

(312)  772-8871 

At  Modern  Times  the  furniture  and 
assorted  oddities  range  from  deco 
to  disco.  "A  lot  of  this  is  stuff  our 
customers  wish  they  had  had  as 
kids  or  remember  seeing  in  the 
movies,"  says  co-owner  Martha 
Torno.  The  inventory  is  especially 
strong  in  1940s  and  '50s  furniture 
by  manufacturers  like  Herman 
Miller,  Knoll,  and  Hey  wood- 
Wake  field.  Tom  Clark,  who 
opened  the  shop  in  1991,  notes 
that  platform  shoes  have  become 
decorative  objects:  "People  put 
them  on  shelves  and  side  tables  as 
cultural  curiosities.  I  promise."  * 
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CENTURY 

FURN       I       TURE 

Reproduced  from  Heny  Ford  Museum  &  Greenfield  Village.  For  information  and  the  resource  nearest  you,  please 

telephone  1-800-852-5552,  Hickory.  North  Carolina  28603.  Showrooms  in  Chicago;  New  York  City; 

Houston;  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles:  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point,  NC. 
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1  THERE'S  A  SUPERSTITION  IN  THE  THEATER  THAT 
you  don't  touch  your  dressing  room  until  after  the 
reviews  are  in  and  the  show's  a  hit!"  says  Faith 
Prince.  The  irresistible  star  of  Broadway's  Guys 
and  Dolls  could  safely  have  fixed  up  her  dressing 
room  like  the  Taj  Mahal  before  the  curtain  ever 
went  up:  no  one  can  heap  enough  superlatives  on 
her  performance  as  the  chronically  affianced 
Miss  Adelaide;  in  fact,  the  role  has  garnered  her  a 
Tony  Award,  a  part  in  Kevin  Kline's  new  movie 
Dave,  her  own  sitcom,  and,  finally,  that  decorat- 
ed dressing  room.  One  of  the  dressers,  Lynn 
Bowling,  did  the  room,  and  Prince  donated  the 
cost  of  the  labor  to  Broadway  Cares/Equity  Fights 
AIDS,  a  fund-raising  organization  for  people  liv- 
ing with  AIDS .  A  former  fashion  designer,  Bowl- 
ing scoured  New  York  for  the  retro  fabrics  and 
secondhand  furnishings.  From  fellow  dressers 
Danny  Paul  and  Stev  Taylor,  who  with  Bowling 
sponge-painted  the  walls  light  butterscotch  and 
finished  the  dressing  table  in  faux  tortoiseshell,  to 
propmen  Pat  Cheeseman  and  George  Wagner, 
who  laid  the  carpet  and  put  up  the  shelves,  it  was  a 
united  effort  for  a  cause  that  Prince  keeps  fighting 
for  after  the  curtain  goes  down. 


Faith  Prince,  a.k.a.  Adelaide,  has  a  divine 
dressing  room  and  no  laments 


Adelaide's  vivacious 
wardrobe.  A  French- 
style  chair,  a  leopard 
velvet  pillow,  and  a 
still  life  by  dresser 
Mark  Trezza  are 
part  off  the  mix.  The 
"Bushel  and  a  Peck" 
headdress.  Details 
see  Resources. 


*^    By  Wendy  Goodman 
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wo  i  uppies 


Are  Exactly  Alike. 


FINE     FASHION     JEWELRY     FROM     $75     TO  $1000       DALMATION  PIN,     (SHOWN):     $195.     MINIATURE,     $110. 

An  ancient  stone-setting  technique  called  ^\    J{  time,  each  pin  is,  in  effect,  an  individual 

pave  gives  each  of  these  puppy  pins  its  ^Mm-  work  of  art.  In  fact,  you  could  line  up  101 

uniquely  shiny  coat.  SWAROVSK1  °^  t^iese  l°vable  dalmations,  and  no  two 

Creating  this  shimmering  look  jeweler's  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

•11  r    i  i  ii  c  collection 

entails  the  careful  hand-placement  or  446  It  you  would  like  to  take  one  or 

•  r  1   •  •  1-800-289-4900  .  •    •        i 

multi-faceted  Swarovski  Austrian  crystals.  these  matchless  puppies  home,  visit  the 

Because  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  set  this  Swarovski  Jeweler  s  Collection  at  select 

many  stones  precisely  the  same  way  every  Neiman  Marcus  department  and  specialty  stores. 


DRESS  UP  YOUR 
COMPLEXION 
WITi  SILK 


BLOOMINGDALE'S  •  HOLT  RENFREW 


letter  from  the  editor 


HG 
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A  house  is  usually  more  than  just  a  house — 
for  many  Americans  it  is  an  embodiment  of 
dreams.  The  settings  we  imagine  for  ourselves 
convey  not  only  our  tastes  in  matters  of  design 
but  also  our  values,  the  way  we  are  and  the 
way  we  wish  ourselves  to  be  perceived. 

In  this  issue  HG  examines  a  number  of  houses 
that  are  realizations  of  their  owners'  dreams, 
including  that  quintessentially  classical  American 
villa,  Monticello,  where  Thomas  Jefferson 
transformed  his  vision  of  the  young  republic 
into  a  masterpiece  of  early  nineteenth  century 
architecture.  Classicism  lives  on  in  a  nobly  proportioned  retreat  in  the 
Hamptons  by  architect  Jaquelin  T.  Robertson  where  the  decorator  Mica 
Ertegun  and  her  husband,  Ahmet,  the  record  mogul,  spend  their  weekends. 

To  have  a  private  Caribbean  island  is  the  stuff  of  fantasy,  and  Arch 

and  Di  Cummin  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  their  own  piece  of 

tropical  paradise  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Photographer  Oberto  Gili 

and  HG  creative  director  Wendy  Goodman  share  a  Greenwich  Village 

'"farmhouse,"  which  they  have  filled  with  bounty  from  their  travels. 

Then  there's  Katherine  Price  Mondadori,  an  expatriate  American,  and  her 

.  dream  of  a  house  in  Milan;  and  HG's  homage  to  a  domestic  American 

ceremony,  the  house-raising,  in  a  colorful  modern-day  incarnation. 

The  flip  side  of  our  dreams  is  our  fears,  which  HG  features  director 

Stephen  Drucker  tackles  with  a  survey  of  the  newest  security  devices  to  keep 

our  Edens  snake-free.  L. A. -based  comic  Richard  Lewis  touches  on  insecurities 

of  a  more  endearing  sort  as  he  leads  us  through  his  own  house.  "Being  there 

is  like  walking  through  his  soul,"  one  of  his  friends  has  said. 

I  hope  you'll  enjoy  this  dreamy — and  soulful — issue  of  HG. 
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HAT  SORT  OF  HOUSE,  MICA  ERTE- 
iin  wondered,  would  do  justice  to 
le  handsome  stretch  of  land  that  she 
nd  her  husband,  Ahmet,  had  bought 
n  a  finger  of  water  off  Shinnecock 
•ay  in  the  Hamptons?  Although  the 
operty  looks  out  over  an  uninter- 
pted  expanse  of  wind-ruffled  reeds 
nd  water,  Mica  felt  a  conventional 
hingled  house  would  be  a  cliche,  and 
minimalist  "machine  a  habiter"  an 
ntrusion.  Nor  did  she  for  one  second 
•onsider  the  local  "French  provin- 
:ial"  vernacular.  Those  romantic 
eedy  marshes  put  her  in  mind  of  Rus- 
;ia.  How  about  a  dacha? 

Jaquelin  T.  Robertson,  the  Erte- 
guns' architect,  pointed  out  that  tra- 
ditional unpainted  dacha  timbering 
might  look  "a  bit  log-cabiny":  all 
very  well  for  the  Urals  but  not  for  the 
Hamptons.  Mica,  cofounder  with 
Chessy  Raynerof  the  decorating  firm 
MAC  II,  then  suggested  the  sort  of 
neoclassical  wooden  country  house 
one  associates  with  Eugene  Onegin. 
This  would  allow  for  a  lofty  "double- 
cube"  room,  like  the  Erteguns' 
friend  and  neighbor  William  Paley's. 
Robertson's  first  scheme  was  too 
grandiosely  Palladian,  so  he  went 
back  to  the  dacha  idea.  Too  poky. 
The  third  scheme — Russian  with  a 
l  Virginia  accent — was  just  right,  spa- 
cious but  not  inordinately  so.  Though 
the  big  room  had  to  be  reconfigured, 
its  skylighted  ceiling  was  still  a  ma- 
jestic twenty-five  feet  above  the 
French  limestone  floor.  Outside, 
Robertson  ingeniously  used  the  shal- 
low grooves  in  the  timber  siding  to 
suggest  rustication  (shades  of  Mount 
Vernon).  An  attractive  Russian 
touch:  the  distinctive  saffron  color 
that  Mica  painted  the  exterior. 

The  result  is  the  ideal  house  for  a 
famously  hospitable  couple.  Besides 
entertaining  close  friends,  the  Erte- 

When  she  and  her  husband,  Ahmet,  first 
walked  through  the  meadows  of  their 
Long  Island  property,  Mica  Ertegun, 
right,  was  reminded  of  scenes  in  rural 
Russia.  Left:  The  Doric  portico  and 
other  crisp  neoclassical  details  designed 
by  the  architect  Jaquelin  T.  Robertson 
recall  19th-century  Russian  country 
houses,  which  often  had  wood  siding 
painted  saffron  with  contrasting  trim. 


Decorator  Mica  Ertegun  envisioned 
an  old-world  villa  on  the  marshes 

in  the  Hamptons.  By  John  Richardson 

Photographs  by  Scott  Frances     Produced  by  Senga  Mortimer 
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jica  Ertegun  is  famous  for  the  seemingly 
fortless  way  she  mixes  the  traditional  and  the 
mtemporary,  the  exotic  and  the  classic^ 
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An  Ionic  colonnade  separates  the  sunny  winter  garden,  at  left,  from  the  richly 
colored  main  living  room.  Under  the  skylighted  ceiling,  walls  with  a  buffed 
wax  finish  are  the  backdrop  for  paintings  with  Turkish  themes,  a  reminder  of 
Ahmet  Ertegun's  homeland.  A  1620  scene  of  the  Ottoman  court  hangs  above 
the  mantel  near  a  Karelian  birch  settee,  c.  1770,  grouped  conversationally 
with  19th-century  bergeres  covered  in  a  fabric  from  Old  World  Weavers.  At 
the  center  of  the  room  is  a  Regency  partners'  desk.  Details  see  Resources. 


Robertson's 
eoclassicism  is 
ussian  with  a 
irginia  accent 

guns  enjoy  giving  large  parties  that 
sometimes  include  performances  by 
artists  from  Atlantic  Records,  the 
company  of  which  Ahmet  is  chair- 
man. Indeed,  the  prospect  of  such 
parties  triggered  a  change  of  plan. 
When  the  house  was  half  built,  Ah- 
met boldly  decided  to  make  the  big 
room  even  bigger  by  adding  on  a  win- 
ter garden,  separated  from  the  main 
space  by  a  screen  of  Ionic  columns. 
At  first  doubtful,  Robertson  came 
round  to  the  idea.  Rightly  so.  As  well 
as  aggrandizing  the  space,  this  winter 
garden  makes  for  the  informality  one 
expects  to  find  in  houses  by  the  sea. 

The  great  room  takes  up  the  full 
height,  length,  and  width  (except  for 
a  few  feet  of  hallway)  of  the  house's 
central  section.  Coziness  is  seldom 
compatible  with  the  grand  manner, 
but  Mica  has  arranged  everything  so 
congenially  that  the  room  is  a  joy  to 
be  in.  It  works  beautifully,  whether 
there  are  four  or  forty  guests.  At  ei- 
ther end  is  a  monumental  carved  pine 
mantelpiece  (copies  of  a  George  IV 
original  from  London's  Thornhill 
Galleries)  complete  with  massive 
club  fenders.  The  focal  point  of  the 


decoration  is  a  very  large,  very  fine 
English  partners'  desk  on  a  very 
large,  very  red  Ushak  carpet.  No  less 
handsome  is  the  neoclassical  settee  in 
Karelian  birch,  which  looks  as  if  it 
came  from  Pavlovsk. 

What  gives  this  room  its  special 
character  is  the  collection  of  huge 
Turkish  paintings  on  the  walls:  larg- 
er-than-life turbaned  figures  flanking 
the  main  door  and  a  trio  of  decorative 
scenes  commissioned  in  1620  by  the 
Austrian  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
court.  One  of  these  depicts  the  Hip- 
podrome, the  ancient  stadium  in 
Constantinople;  another,  the  ambas- 
sador's party  arriving  by  boat  on  the 
Bosporus;  the  third,  the  ambassador 
presenting  his  credentials  to  the  sul- 
tan. Since  Ahmet  Ertegun  grew  up  in 
the  Turkish  embassy  in  Washington, 
where  his  father  was  ambassador, 
these  paintings  could  not  have  found 
a  more  appropriate  or  appreciative 
owner.  What  is  more,  they  are  in 


In  the  hall,  opposite,  a 
delft  jar  tops  a  17th- 
century  Italian  painted 
refectory  table.  Custom 
copper  lanterns  light  the 
way  past  Tuscan  columns 
to  French  doors  opening 
onto  the  pool  terrace, 
below.  Left:  Harking 
back  to  Palladian  villas 
and  Virginia  plantations, 
Robertson  broke  down 
the  mass  of  the  10,000- 
square-foot  house  into 
a  series  of  wings  and 
outlying  pavilions  scaled 
to  the  open  landscape. 


scale  with  their  setting. 

Mica,  who  is  known  for  her  subtle 
sense  of  color  and  texture,  originally 
planned  to  bring  over  artisans  from 
Marrakesh  to  do  the  interior  walls  in 
tadelak — a  traditional  Moroccan 
technique  that  resembles  scagliola — 
but  there  were  insurmountable  prob- 
lems. In  the  end  she  found  a  South- 
ampton craftsman,  Eddie  Quiros  of 
J.E.Q,  who  knew  how  to  achieve  a 
similar  effect  by  mixing  marble  dust, 
pigment,  and  milk  with  wet  plaster, 
coating  the  surface  with  wax,  and 
buffing  it.  Hence  the  luminosity  of 
the  walls:  toast  color  in  the  big  room 
and,  in  the  dining  room,  that  most 
Russian  of  shades ,  the  sharp  pale  ver- 
digris that  gives  Prince  Yusupov's 
sumptuous  bedroom  at  Arkhangel- 
skoye  its  subaqueous  glimmer. 

Jaquelin  Robertson  felt  that  "a 
building  the  size  of  the  Erteguns' — 
10,000  square  feet — needed  to  be 
broken  down  into  smaller  parts,  so  I 


Regency  chairs  in  a  Brunschwig  &  Fils  check  line  the  dining  tahle,  above.  The  Irish  mirror,  c.  1725,  from  J.  Garvin  Mecking, 

NYC,  is  flanked  hy  paintings  by  Patrick  Henry  Bruce  and  Fritz  Glarner.  Below  left:  In  the  living  room,  Mica  Ertegun 

pairs  a  Victorian  chair  with  a  Scandinavian  center  table,  c.  1840,  from  Evergreen  Antiques,  NYC,  and  a  Russian  neoclassical  chair 

from  Niall  Smith,  NYC,  with  a  Swedish  table.  Below  right:  A  Richard  Lindner  hangs  against  the  library's  custom  woodwork. 


pread  everything  out,  skewering  bits 
if  the  house  on  a  long  axial  gallery 
ike  a  shish  kebab. ' '  On  either  side  of 
he  main  room  are  wings,  and  beyond 
he  wings  are  further  extensions.  To 
he  east  is  a  pool  that  reflects  the 
louse  (Robertson  began  using  water 
is  an  architectural  mirror  when  he 
vorked  in  Iran)  and  a  pool  house  that 
|s  more  decorative  than  functional — 
'I  loathe  overelaborate  pool  houses," 
vlica  says.  Balancing  it  to  the  west  is 
i  gallery  leading  from  the  meticu- 
lously designed  kitchen  to  the  ga- 
uges and  staff  apartment.  Given  the 
fragility  of  the  terrain — this  whole 
area  is  subject  to  rigorous  environ- 
mental controls — the  house  had  to  be 
elevated  on  piers.  An  advantage  in 
that  it  necessitated  a  flight  of  wide 
low  steps  in  Tennessee  Crab  Orchard 
stone,  which  points  up  the  elegance 
of  the  entrance  portico. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  liv- 
ing room  is  a  robustly  paneled  li- 
brary. All  the  woodwork  was  carved 
in  Costa  Rica  (likewise  the  mahoga- 
ny paneling  in  the  handsome  bath- 
rooms). Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
house,  Mica  credits  her  assistant, 
John  Schaberg,  with  much  of  the  de- 
tailing. Sitting  in  front  of  the  library 
fireplace,  one  can  look  up  at  Richard 
Lindner's  amazing  picture  of  Napo- 
leon confronted  by  a  sphinxlike  fe- 
male and  beyond  it,  through  the 
enfilade,  to  a  no  less  eye-catching 
painting  by  Jean  Helion,  one  of  sev- 
eral works  by  this  artist  in  Ahmet's 
collection.  Everything  in  the  dining 
room  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
!  mostly  abstract  paintings  on  its  won- 
derful green  walls.  The  only  figura- 
tive work  is  David  Hockney's  sunny 
painting  of  three  multicolored  garden 
chaises  grouped  in  the  late  Douglas 
Cooper's  Provencal  garden.  Cooper, 
who  never  (Continued  on  page  1 74) 


Early  19th  century  Hitchcock  chairs  tied 
with  cushions  in  a  cotton  piaid  from 
Roger  Arlington,  right,  surround  the 
painted  breakfast  table  in  the  kitchen.  A 
still  life  is  centered  above  the  English 
apothecary's  cabinet.  Above  right:  Under 
the  oval  window  an  English  sideboard 
holds  antique  stoneware  crocks  and  jugs. 
Quarry  tile  from  American  Olean. 


Everything  is 
so  congenial 
that  the  house 
is  a  joy  to  be 
in,  whether 
there  are  four 
guests  or  forty 
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Floral  cotton  sateen  on  a  guest  room  headboard  and  a  pair  of  Victorian  corner  chairs   above   Prhn  »h,  ,,>h    r 
and  „,„„  music  world  c„„freres  appear  „„„  ,he  pearded  ^^^^^X^^^ZT^y. 


The  master  bedroom  dressing  table,  above,  is  spread  with  old  Turkish  embroidery  and  set  with  an  Empire  mirror. 

Turkish  chairs  stand  against  curtains  in  Clarence  House  cotton  hung  behind  gilt  pelmets.  Below  left:  Shelves  above 

Mica  Ertegun's  desk  carry  photographs  of  family  and  friends  and  a  caricature  of  her  father.  Below  right:  Sconces 

from  Ann  Morris  Antiques,  NYC,  cast  a  warm  glow  on  the  master  bath  and  a  19th-century  Italian  painting. 


Master  bedroom  walls  were  painted 
the  same  hue  as  the  exterior  of  the 
house.  Contrasting  borders  harmonize 
with  the  reds  in  Russian  icons  abov< 
the  mantel  as  well  as  the  fabric  on  1 
headboard  and  the  chaise,  a  Comoglio 
cotton  available  from  Fonthill.  English 
quilt,  c.  1850,  from  Elinor  Merrell 
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The  luminosity  of  wall 
finishes  in  every  room  shows 
Mica  Ertegun's  subtle 
sense  of  color  and  texture 
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For  Wendy  Goodman  and  Oberto  Gili, 
opposite,  the  living  room  of  their  Village 
duplex,  above,  is  a  reflection  of  their 
life  together,  from  the  grapevine  panels, 
which  they  found  on  the  way  to  a 
favorite  restaurant,  to  the  George  Smith 
chaise  and  ottoman,  bought  to  replace 
a  Goodman  family  couch,  and  the  painting 
by  Wendy's  father.  Fan  by  Christopher 
Hewat.  Details  see  Resources. 


The  Story  of  a 
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orating  tells  all,  writes 
LOtographer  Oberto  Gill. 
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AT  FIRST  I  THOUGHT  LIVING  IN  NEW 

York  would  be  a  short-term  experi- 
ence forme,  so  in  my  basement  apart- 
ment in  the  West  Village  I  had  a 
Salvation  Army  sofa  and  a  futon,  a 
gift  from  Alan  Buchsbaum.  Wendy 
was  then  living  on  Gramercy  Park. 
The  first  time  1  walked  into  her 
apartment  I  was  impressed  by  her 
strong  sense  of  decoration:  colored 
scarves,  silk,  beads,  papers  hanging 
everywhere,  but  not  much  beyond 
that.  She  also  had  a  couch,  filled  with 
down  and  covered  in  an  antique- 
looking  blue  and  white  chintz;  gently 
I  sat  on  it,  and  immediately  I  found 
myself  at  the  level  of  the  floor.  When 
dinner  was  served,  I  realized  that  she 
had  absolutely  no  chairs. 

After  a  few  months  of  camping  to- 
gether, we  decided  to  look  for  a  big- 
ger space.  The  choice  came  down  to 
an  apartment  on  Bank  Street  or  a 
brownstone  duplex  on  West  11th 
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Parrot  tulips  in  a  Peruvian  silver  bowl 
crown  an  array  of  art  books,  among 
them  Avedon:  Photographs  1947— 
1977.  Opposite:  On  the  first  floor 
landing  the  couple  juxtaposed  a  19th- 
century  painted  chair  from  a  Maine 
antiques  store  and  a  pair  of  finials 
from  Judyth  vanAmringe,  NYC,  with  a 
painting  by  their  friend  Alida  Morgan. 


Michel  Vollbr acht's  portrait  of  the  duches 
of  Windsor,  which  Wendy  commissioned  f 
a  fashion  shoot,  two  paintings  by  Bernarc 
Lamotte,  a  collage  by  Mimmo  Paladino,  a 
anonymous  Red  Riding  Hood,  a  study  of 
grapes  by  Bonichi,  and  several  prints  and 
landscapes  create  a  gallery  in  a  corner  01 
the  living  room.  The  18th-century 
chandelier  on  the  table  is  from  Oberto's 
hometown  in  Italy,  the  gilded  chair  from 
Peru.  Tablecloth  from  Indigo  Seas,  L.A. 
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Street.  The  apartment  on  Bank  was 
ore  beautiful,  but  Wendy  rejected  it 
or  superstitious  reasons.  The  one  on 
West  1 1th  she  claimed  the  first  time 
;he  walked  up  the  stairs,  before  see- 
ng  even  a  single  room.  "It  felt  like  a 
armhouse,  with  great  proportions,' ' 
she  told  me.  "I  knew  instantly."  She 
also  confessed  that  she  had  harbored 
a  dream  of  living  on  that  very  street 
since  she  visited  friends  there  during 
ler  student  days  at  New  York  Univer- 
ity.  So  the  move  was  on. 

The  Salvation  Army  sofa  was 
rudely  left  on  the  sidewalk;  the  down- 
llled  one,  minus  the  many  feathers 
ost  in  the  journey,  was  accommodat- 
ed in  the  new  farmhouse  duplex.  We 
Ived  student-style  for  quite  a  while. 
The  blue  and  white  chintz  couch  was 
ooking  more  and  more  like  the  futon, 
and  Wendy's  memorabilia  was  in- 
vading every  room.  The  worst  mo- 
ment came  at  Christmas  when  every 
ribbon  from  every  present  was  tied 
and  saved.  All  these  things  are  now  in 
Wendy's  office,  which  I  consider  the 
archaeological  room  of  the  house. 

Wendy's  attitude  toward  decorat- 
ing is  much  the  same  as  her  attitude 
toward  gardening  and  cooking:  she 
practices  none  of  these  disciplines  in 
a  conventional  way.  She  plants  an  ob- 
ject in  the  room  and  before  long,  like 
objects  seem  to  gather  around  it. 
Wendy  often  says,  unconvincingly, 
"I  wish  I  could  live  minimally  but 
objects  just  accumulate  around  me." 
The  adventure  of  redecorating  the 
house  started  when  Wendy's  sister 
Tonne  expressed  a  desire  for  the  blue 
and  white  couch.  My  practical  mind 
cannot  comprehend  this  desire,  but 
apparently  every  Goodman  has  sat  on 
that  couch,  so  it  is  very  important  to 
the  family.  The  deal  was  done.  The 
couch  left  with  its  few  remaining 
feathers,  and  Wendy  and  I  had  to  do 
something  because  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  left — not  to  mention 
nowhere  to  sit. 

We  thought  of  replacing  the  Good- 
man family  relic  with  an  armchair — I 
hate  the  idea  of  a  couch  in  the  living 
room — so,  of  course,  we  came  back 
from  George  Smith  having  ordered  a 
big  flowery  (Continued  on  page  173) 


Treasures  from 
friends  settle 
in  Wendy's 
office,  above, 
including 
a  gold  cross 
by  Eric  Rhein 
on  the  wall, 
and  on  the  desk 
a  tile  from 
Fabrizio  Ferri's 
house  on 
Pantelleria  and 
a  jeweled 
cross  by  Maria 
Snyder. 
Right:  David 
relaxes  amid 
embroidered 
Italian  linens. 
Rhein's  Silver 
Halberdier  was 
named  for  a 
Renaissance 
painting. 
Floral  pillow 
from  Porthault. 
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In  the  dining 
m,  linen 
irtains  from 
Oberto's  aunt 
frame  a  bust 
from  an  edition 
by  Mitori. ' 
American 
Empire  chairs, 
a  simple 
country  table, 
an  office  chair 
painted  white, 
and  an  Italian 
chest  coexist 
comfortably. 


"Decorating  a  house,"  says  Oberto, 
"is  not  much  different  from  creating 
a  picture."  Here  vintage  Lenox  salt 
and  peppers  from  a  friend,  stylist 
Jacques  Dehornois,  a  broken 
shell,  and  a  Velazquez  postcard  on 
a  plate  from  the  Paris  flea  market. 
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Designing 
President 


On  his  Virginia  mountaintop, 

protean  Thomas  Jefferson 

built  Monticello,  the  greatest 

American  dream  house 

By   Martin   Filler     Photographs  by  Robert  Lautman 
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In  the  world  of  design,  Thomas  Jefferson  is 
regarded  as  a  great  architect  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  a  great  president,  rather  than 
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A  19th-< 
view  of  Mon tk-ello ,  - 
opposite  top. 
Above:  Monticello 
today.  Opposite 
bottom:  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  an 
1800  portrait  by 
Rembrandt  Peale. 
Opposite  center:  *  ■■■ 
Sketch  of  a 
Windsor  chair 
from  a  Jefferson 
letter  of  1800. 
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the  other  way  around.  Jefferson  saw  himself  still  dif- 
ferently: the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  his  tombstone  at 
Monticello,  his  beloved  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
home  identifies  him  as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Virginia  Statute  for  Religious 
Freedom  and  the  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  twin  bases  of  his  enduring 
fame  in  presidential  and  architectural  history.  Per- 
haps he  realized  that  his  accomplishments  in  those 
spheres  needed  no  special  memorializing. 

Indeed  Jefferson's  advances  in  many  other  fields 
were  so  pioneering  and  remain  so  timely  that  there  is 
always  something  to  celebrate  about  his  central  role  in 
defining  American  culture.  Art  collector  and  archae- 
ologist, anthropologist  and  philosopher,  inventor  and 
astronomer,  interior  decorator  and  farmer,  paleontol- 
ogist and  public  servant,  lawyer  and  linguist,  oeno- 
phile  and  musician,  revolutionary  and  statesman,  his 
diverse  and  often  contradictory  interests  made  him 
America's  most  brilliant  representative  of  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  that  heady  epoch  when  all  the  uni- 
verse at  last  seemed  subject  to  human  reason. 

This  month  the  250th  anniversary  of  Jefferson's 
birth  offers  even  greater  occasion  for  proclaiming  his 
amazingly  varied  genius.  Institutions  across  the  coun- 
try are  honoring  Jefferson's  legacy  with  exhibitions 
and  all  sorts  of  commemorative  programs.  Of  particu- 
lar note  are  '  'Thomas  Jefferson:  Tranquil  Pursuits  and 
Stormy  Politics"  on  view  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary in  New  York  through  April  18;  the  Decorative 
Arts  Trust's  four-day  event  entitled  "The  Worlds  of 
Thomas  Jefferson:  The  Art  of  Living"  in  Charlottes- 
ville April  29-May  2;  and,  most  evocative  of  all, 
*  'The  Worlds  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello, ' '  on 
display  at  his  landmark  house  from  his  birthday  on 
April  1 3  through  the  last  day  of  this  year. 

That  major  loan  exhibition  gathers  virtually  every 
extant  object  known  to  have  been  owned  by  Jefferson . 
They  range  from  the  drawing  of  a  scene  from  Homer's 
Iliad  by  Benjamin  West — given  to  Jefferson  by  the 
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The  Innovator 
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Jefferson  s 
machines  were 
more  than  toys 
for  a  restless 
genius.  Like  any 
true  child  of  the 
Enlightenment, 
he  used  those 
instruments 
to  observe  his 
universe 


Polish  patriot  General  Thaddeus  Kosciusko — to  the 
fossil  of  Megalonyx  jeffersonii  (Jefferson's  ground 
sloth,  studied  by  and  named  for  him)  to  the  Mandan 
buffalo  robe  sent  to  their  presidential  sponsor  by 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  during  the  fa- 
mous expedition  to  the  Pacific  which  led  through  the 
new  lands  Jefferson  acquired  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. More  than  280  possessions — ceramics,  furni- 
ture, glassware,  maps,  medals,  musical  instruments, 
paintings,  scientific  apparatus,  sculpture,  and  silver, 
among  an  array  of  other  objects — provide  a  lively 
composite  portrait  of  their  acquisitive  owner.  Many 
of  them  are  Jefferson's  own  designs,  from  his  inge- 
nious calendar  clock  to  the  graceful  silver  cups  that 
are  now  known  by  his  name.  Admirably  curated  by 
Susan  R.  Stein  and  accompanied  by  a  richly  detailed 
catalogue  published  by  Abrams,  this  superlative  trib- 
ute offers  an  unprecedented — and  probably  unrepea- 
table— way  to  experience  Monticello,  most  sublime 
of  American  dream  houses,  in  its  original  panoply. 

In  ways  that  few  people  now  realize,  Jefferson  has 
had  an  almost  unequaled  effect  on  the  way  most  of  his 
countrymen  have  lived  since  his  time.  This  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  example  he  set  with  Monticello,  although  it 
played  a  significant  role  in  establishing  the  most  fa- 
miliar American  domestic  forms.  As  the  architectural 
and  social  critic  Lewis  Mumford  pointed  out,  the  or- 
ganization of  Monticello  on  a  single  level  "marks  Jef- 
ferson's  plan  as  both  modern  and  American — a 
prototype  of  the  apartment  and  the  bungalow." 

Even  more  pervasive  was  Jefferson's  conviction 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  an  agrarian  nation  of 
small  farmers  living  in  single-family  houses  set  on 
surrounding  land.  As  much  as  he  adored  Paris — 
where  he  served  as  American  minister  to  France  from 
1 785  to  1 789 — he  was  no  great  believer  in  city  life  in 
general.  The  antiurban  streak  that  has  been  so  pro- 
nounced in  our  political  life  to  this  day — now  oddly 
enshrined  in  suburbia — can  be  traced  to  his  alluring 
but  unrealistic  vision  of  a  populist  arcadia.  Jefferson 
tried  to  establish  just  that  at  Monticello.  Despite  the 
ugly  reality  of  slavery,  which  supplied  his  consider- 
able unpaid  work  force,  he  created  a  veritable  Parnas- 
sus atop  his  little  mountain  (monticello  in  Italian). 

Son  of  a  prosperous  planter  and  surveyor  and  de- 
scendant on  his  mother's  side  of  Virginia's  patrician 
Randolph  family,  Jefferson  from  an  early  age  would 
have  expected  to  become  the  lord  of  his  own  manor 
one  day.  As  a  student  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Williamsburg,  the  young  Jefferson  first  be- 
came aware  of  architecture  in  an  organized  way.  His 
scathing  assessment  of  the  provincial  capital's  land- 
marks, published  years  later,  gives  a  good  indication 
of  the  budding  architect's  critical  eye.  The  main 


Jefferson,  in  an 

1801  engraving, 

left,  loved 

inventive  gadgetry 

and  labor-saving 

devices.  He  often 

bought  clever 

objects  like  the 

small  adjustable 

hand  magnifier, 

below,  and  a 
pocket  notebook 
of  erasable  ivory 

leaves,  below 

center,  for  taking 

pencil  notes. 


Jefferson's  Great 

Clock,  above,  designed 

in  1 792-93,  has 

cannonball  weights 

that  mark  the  days 

of  the  week  on 

plaques  set  on  the 

wall  of  the  entrance 

hall.  Left:  Beyond 

double  arches, 

Jefferson's  stand-up 

desk  and  leather 

easy  chair. 
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The  tea  room,  above,  is  one 
of  Monticello's  most  elegant 
interiors.  It  connects  to  the 
adjacent  dining  room  with 
glass  sliding  doors  to  create 
one  expansive  space  for 
entertaining.  On  the  wall 
brackets  are  plaster  busts, 
from  left,  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  marquis  de 
Lafayette,  John  Paul  Jones, 
and  (Jeorge  Washington  all 
by  the  French  master  Jean- 
Antoine  Houdon.  Left:  The 
entrance  hall  also  served 
as  the  owner's  natural  history 
museum,  containing  fossils, 
antlers,  Native  American 
artifacts,  and  the  ingenious 
seven-day  calendar  clock 
designed  by  Jefferson. 
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Jefferson  took 
an  active  role 
in  the  decoration 
of  his  house. 
Classical  grace 
was  the  aim 
in  his  interior 
designs,  which 
have  passed 
the  test  of  time 


building  of  the  college  (traditionally  attributed  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren)  and  the  nearby  hospital  were  dis- 
missed by  him  as  "rude,  misshapen  piles,  which,  but 
that  they  have  roofs,  would  be  taken  for  brick 
kilns.  .  .  .The  genius  of  architecture  seems  to  have 
shed  its  maledictions  over  this  land."  But,  he  went 
on,  "perhaps  a  spark  may  fall  on  some  young  subjects 
of  natural  taste,  kindle  up  their  genius,  and  produce  a 
reformation  in  this  elegant  and  useful  art." 

That  is  precisely  what  Jefferson  himself  did.  An 
early  source  of  inspiration  was  Andrea  Palladio's  The 
Four  Books  of  Architecture.  He  eventually  had  no 
fewer  than  five  editions  of  this  internationally  influen- 
tial treatise  on  classical  architecture  in  his  library. 
Direct  stylistic  parallels  can  be  drawn  between  Monti- 
cello  and  some  of  Palladio's  celebrated  country 
houses  in  the  Veneto  region  of  northeastern  Italy.  But 
more  essential  in  understanding  the  link  between  the 
two  architects  is  the  fact  that  Palladio's  serene  temple- 
like facades  often  concealed  working  farmhouses 
and  barns.  Although  some  of  his  villas  were  con- 
ceived as  pleasure  pavilions,  many  had  far  more  prac- 
tical purposes.  That  motivation  came  straight  from 
antiquity,  and  as  a  young  man  Jefferson  copied  lines 
from  the  Roman  poet  Horace  that  express  the  sense  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  farm  life  could 
afford:  "Happy  is  he  who  far  from  business,/like  the 
first  race  of  man, /can  till  inherited  lands  with  his 
teams, /free  from  all  payment  of  interest." 

Jefferson  began  designing  Monticello  in  1768, 
when  he  was  twenty-five.  Unlike  the  builders  of  other 
great  Virginia  houses,  he  decided  not  to  site  his  home- 
stead in  low-lying  terrain  but  instead,  almost  defi- 
antly, placed  it  on  a  nearly  900  foot  high  mountain- 
top  in  Albemarle  County  (120  miles  southwest  of 
Washington,  D.C.)  which  he  had  known  and  loved 

since  childhood.  The  in- 
experienced amateur 
adapted  the  floor  plan 
from  one  of  the  less  in- 
teresting pattern  books 
that  abounded  at  the 
time,  and  the  two-story 
porticoed  facade  was 
taken  from  Palladio's 
Villa  Pisani.  The  result, 
however,  was  rather 
tight,  a  respectable  de- 
sign but  no  more.  Con- 
struction began  in  1770, 
two  years  before  he  mar- 
ried  Martha  Wayles 
Skelton,  but  it  proceeded 
in  fits  and  starts  during 
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Among  Monticello's  I 

historically 
correct  Doric  details! 
is  the  dining  room's  I 

plaster  frieze 
with  its  alternating  I 
pattern  of  flowers,  I 

above,  and 

cattle  skulls.  The 

motifs  refer  to 

farm  life  on  the 

estate.  Jefferson, 

in  an  aquatint 

after  Thaddeus 

Kosciusko,  above 

(eft,  studied 
the  architecture  of 

antiquity  during 
his  years  in  Europe. 
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No  scheme  was 

too  small  for 

Jefferson's  attention, 

including  his 

sketches,  above,  for 

curtains.  Monticello 

was  a  haven  from  the 

strife  of  his  public 

career,  symbolized  by 

an  1809  cartoon, 

left,  showing  him 

being  robbed  by  both 

George  III  and 

Napoleon. 


Jefferson  s 
private  study 
provided  him 
with  a  handsome 
setting  in  which 
to  think,  write, 
and  carry  out 
the  innumerable 
tasks  of  his 
multiple  careers 
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the  decade  that  witnessed  the  War  of  Independence  in 
which  Jefferson's  bold  political  leadership  played 
such  a  crucial  part. 

The  house  was  largely  finished  by  the  time  Jeffer- 
son left  for  France  in  1784  (two  years  after  his  wife 
died),  but  things  he  saw  during  his  foreign  sojourn 
would  cause  him  to  remodel  Monticello  radically  af- 
ter his  return.  Jefferson  was  not  the  only  American  for 
u  hom  contact  with  the  buildings  of  Europe — and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  ancients — would  have  a  trans- 
forming effect.  But  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first 
and  among  the  most  able  to  synthesize  those  proto- 
types for  specifically  American  purposes.  Paramount 
for  him  was  how  to  present  the  nascent  democracy  as  a 
credible  member  of  the  family  of  nations  through  a 
distinctive  but  noble  architecture  all  its  ow  n. 

During  his  Paris  years,  Jefferson  enlisted  the 
French  neoclassical  architect  Charles-Louis  Cleris- 
seau  to  make  measured  drawings  of  the  Maison  Car- 
ree,  the  Roman  temple  at  Nimes,  which  served  as  the 
design  for  Virginia's  state  capitol.  And  Jefferson,  as 
he  wrote,  was  "violently  smitten"  with  a  new  Pari- 
sian showplace.  the  Hotel  de  Salm.  w  hich  rose  direct- 
ly on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Seine  during  his  diplomatic 
posting.  Designed  by  Pierre  Rousseau,  that  luxurious 
prnate  house — with  its  low  dome,  projecting  central 
ha\ .  and  two  stories  masquerading  as  one — contained 
a  number  of  concepts  that  Jefferson  would  later  apply 
to  Monticello  in  his  never-ending  quest  for  the  perfect 
residence,  a  maison  de  plaisance  for  the  New  World. 
From  the  French  he  also  picked  up  what  they  call  a 
"manie  de  batir" — an  obsession  for  building — and 
after  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
in  1 796  (a  position  that  then  required  very  little  atten- 
dance in  the  capital),  he  began  in  earnest  to  remake 
Monticello  into  the  paragon  he  had  long  dreamed 

of.  Large  portions  of  the 
old  structure  were  torn 
down,  including  the  up- 
per part  of  the  two-story 
portico,  and  the  house 
was  substantially  ex- 
panded and  reconfig- 
ured. "Architecture  is 
my  delight."  Jefferson 
said  with  unabashed 
pleasure,  "'and  put- 
ting up.  and  pulling 
dow  n.  one  of  my  favorite 
amusements." 

The  joy  Jefferson  took 
in  giving  material  form 
to  his  fertile  architectural 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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Comedian 

Richard  Lewis 

ad-libs  in  his 

Hollywood  Hills1 

house 

i 

When  I  was  growing  up,i 
my  mother,  who  covered 
practically  everything 
of  value  with  plastic  or 
doilies,  never  let  me  put 
anything  up  on  the  walls  I 
of  my  room.  Little  did 
she  know  that  when  I  got 
this  house — my  first — 
in  the  Hollywood  Hills, 
I  would  go  absolutely 
the  other  direction.  I 
decided  to  put  every- 
thing I  cherish  on  the 
walls — and  every  other 
surface — and  not  care. 

Photographs   by   Grey  Crawford 
Produced   by  Pilar  Viladas 
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[Luis  Bunuel  and 
ialvador  Dali  might 
\ave  shot  a  short  film 
n  this  house.  If  I  ever 
(ret  married,  it's  going 
o  be  in  the  prenuptial 
igreement  that  my  wife 
;an't  take  down  my 
vlickey  Mantle  photos. 

One  of  my  friends 
says  that  visiting  my 
house  is  like  walking 
through  my  soul.  Every- 
thing in  the  house 
certainly  says  something 
about  me — for  example, 
the  screen,  designed  by 
Michael  Joannides,  with 
all  the  keyholes.  It 
reminds  me  of  when  I 
was  just  starting  out  and 
so  many  doors  seemed 
closed  to  me.  But  it  also 
reminds  me  of  those 
that  have  opened.  To 
somebody  who  walked 
past  Carnegie  Hall 
broke,  it  means  a  lot  to 
have  performed  there. 

Among  my  favorite 
objects  are  the  angels 
made  by  Pedro 
Friedberg.  I  love  them — 
they're  wayward  angels. 
Another  artist  whose 
work  I  collect — and  I 


Everything  I  cherish  is  on 

the  walls — and  on  every 

other  surface — of  my  house 


Weitzman  designed  the  bed  and  the 
mirror,  which  reflects  a  reproduction 
of  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  window. 


must  have  twenty  of 
his  paintings — -is  Carl 
Nicholas  Titolo.  He's 
a  combination  of  Max 
Ernst  and  Mel  Brooks. 
Every  time  I  look  at  one 
of  his  pieces,  I  find 
something  new. 

I  have  quite  a  few 
chairs — or  "a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand 
uncomfortable  chairs,'' 
as  my  friend,  J.  D. 
Souther,  the  singer  and 
songwriter,  said. 
I  mean,  I  have  chairs 


If  I  get  married,  it's  going  to  be 
in  the  prenuptial  agreement  that 
\      my  wife  can't  take  down  my 
\     Mickey  Mantle  photographs 
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y  Philippe  Starck  and 
Jorek  Sipek,  and  one  by 
ean  Guillevic  that  I 
articularly  love  because 
t  reminds  me  of  E.T., 
nd  none  of  them  are 
exactly  La-Z-Boy 
ecliners,  but  I  like  the 
A/ay  they  look.  There 
\ire  chairs  that  I  find 
;omfortable,  but  they 
lappen  to  be  in  other 
people's  houses. 

My  kitchen  is  great, 
or  so  I'm  told.  Friends 
walk  in  and  say,  "Wow! 
This  is  top-of-the-line 
stuff!"  I  say,  "It  is?" 
I  once  dated  a  chef,  and 
to  impress  her,  I  bought 
the  best  pots  and  pans 
in  the  world.  She  was 
impressed.  That  was  two 
years  ago,  and  those 
things  have  not  moved. 
I  rarely  ask  people  to 
dinner — my  dining  table 
is  so  crowded  with 
objects  that  it  looks  like 
the  wrap  party  for 
The  Shining — but  when 
I  do,  I  order  dinner  in. 
The  sad  thing  is,  then 
I  have  to  take  every- 
thing off  the  table,  * 


In  Lewis's  kitchen,  left, 
the  pots  and  pans  are 
just  for  show;  Lewis  has 
never  even  turned  on 
his  stove.  Below:  Jean 
Guillevic's  Minotaure 
chair,  from  Murray's 
Iron  Works,  L.A., 
sits  next  to  a  Hirshfeld 
caricature  of  Lewis. 
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Page  Dickey^:  garden  path  leads  from  room  to  roop|' 

By  Roxana  Robinson   PK»«„gr,phs >,  R„b  Gray  Pr(lduce<1  by  ,.„,.  Mortimer  *Jjj| 
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Page  Dickey  sketches  in  the  White  (iarc. 

with  Maisie,  her  Scottish  deerhound,  at  her 

side.  Foxgloves  tower  ' 

a  delicate  foil  to  the 

sieboldiana  'Elegans'.  Opposite:  Roses,  anil  fall-' 

blooming  clematis  climb  the  arbor  leading   •  ! " 

to  the  vegetable  garden  and  the  1terb*g^denv 


SOME  OF  US  DREAM  OF  LIVING  AN  ALTERNATE 
life.  In  this  dream  we  live  in  an  old  farmhouse,  set 
deep  in  a  green  countryside,  with  horses  in  the 
paddock  and  geese  in  the  yard.  Inside,  bread  is 
rising,  filling  the  silent  air  with  warmth  during  the 
long  afternoons.  We  ourselves  are  outside,  in  the 
garden,  blissfully  at  work.  We  know  that  when 
we  finally  yield  to  the  darkening  summer  eve- 
ning, supper  will  be  ready.  This  is  a  very  good 
dream,  and  those  who  share  it  should  know  that 
someone — Page  Dickey — is  actually  living  it. 

Page  Dickey  lives  in  the  wildest  and  northern- 
most reaches  of  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
At  Duck  Hill,  their  three-acre  property,  Page  and 
her  husband.  Chick,  keep  four  cats,  three  dogs, 
two  horses,  a  dozen  chickens,  six  ducks,  and  a 
pair  of  geese.  Chick,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  stops  in  the  barn  to  do  the  early  feeding  be- 
fore leaving  for  the  train.  In  the  evenings  he  reac- 
climates  himself  to  the  country  by  cooking 
dinner.  Page's  days  are  spent  in  the  country, 
where  she  looks  after  the  animals,  does  the  food 
shopping,  bakes  the  bread,  and,  most  crucially,  is 
the  full-time  gardener. 


Being  the  full-time  gardener  at  Duck  Hill  is  se- 
rious business.  To  start  with,  it  meant  designing 
these  lush  and  romantic  gardens.  Like  all  good 
designs,  this  one  seems  inevitable,  as  though 
things  could  not  have  happened  any  other  way. 
The  gardens  seem  to  have  grown  there  by  them- 
selves, perfectly  matching  the  house  and  setting. 
But  perfection  does  not  occur  by  chance,  and 
when  Page  arrived  at  Duck  Hill  twelve  years  ago, 
she  had  been  gardening,  and  thinking  about  gar- 
dening, for  decades.  From  the  exuberant  jumbles 
of  her  first  efforts,  her  style  had  become  more  so- 
phisticated, influenced  by  Beatrix  Farrand,  Vita 
Sackville-West,  Russell  Page,  and  her  favorite 
American  garden  writer,  Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 
Instead  of  simply  lining  up  her  favorite  flowers, 
the  Duck  Hill  designer  wanted  to  create  a  whole, 
"to  paint  a  picture." 

During  her  first  summer  at  Duck  Hill,  Page 
touched  nothing,  though  the  grounds  were  filled 
with  weeds  and  scrub.  She  only  walked  and 
watched:  where  the  light  fell,  where  the  wind 
rose,  where  the  paths  appeared.  She  identified  the 
best  trees  and  analyzed  the  soil.  It  was  not  until 
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Japanese  holly  hedges  wall  the  White  Garden,  opposite.  In  the  foreground  the  peony  'Krinkled  White',  foxgloves, 
and  Siberian  iris  brighten  the  south  border;  Nepeta  x  faassenii  and  Baptisia  australis  add  touches  of  lavender  blue 
to  the  north  border.  Above:  Polly,  the  West  Highland  white  terrier,  guards  the  courtyard.  Crab  apples  flank 
the  approach  to  the  front  door.  Below:  The  plan  shows  how  garden  geometry  aligns  with  the  19th-century  house. 


winter  that  she  began  to  plan.  The  basis  for  the  de- 
sign was  the  house,  an  early  nineteenth  century 
neoclassical  building.  Formal  and  symmetrical  in 
structure,  but  modest  and  unpretentious  in  scale, 
it  determined  the  style  and  feeling  of  the  gardens. 
From  the  three  main  doorways  Page  laid  out 
walks  perpendicular  to  the  house,  and  on  these 
axes  she  centered  the  gardens.  The  character  of 
each  garden  relates  to  the  door  it  serves.  The  most 
formal  is  the  face  Duck  Hill  offers  a  stranger  out- 
side the  present  front  door  to  the  north:  the  grav- 
eled courtyard  with  four  tidy  box-rimmed 
squares,  each  containing  a  neat  crab  apple  tree. 
Perennially  handsome,  the  courtyard  depends  for 
its  elegance  on  foliage  and  structure  rather  than  on 
flowers,  though  when  the  trees  bloom  it  turns  ra- 
diant. On  the  south  side  of  the  house,  beyond  the 
original  front  door,  stretches  the  Main  Garden, 
with  the  feel  of  an  old-fashioned  front  parlor 
where  formal  calls  are  paid.  The  generous  square 
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1  House 

2  Courtyard 
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3  Main  Garden 

4  White  Garden 

5  Herb  Garden 


6  Vegetable  Garden 

7  Nasturtium  Border 
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V II iu in ,■  la  \  e n d e r .  m int , 
oregano,  sage,  tansy, 
thyme,  and  cither  culinar\ 
and  medicinal  stand- 
ins  fill  brick-edged  beds 
in  the  herb*  garden. 
Boxwood  balls  punctuate 
the  rectangles  outlined 
by  Japanese  barberry     ±|| 
hedges  and  gravel  paths*|p 


sets  off  the  romantic 
profusion  of  HaH*s    >; 
Japanese  honeysuckle ;?.' 
and  the  rose  'Silver 
Moon'  twining  the' arbor 
beside  a  beaut vhush.    • 
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Dickey 

thought  of 

her  garden 

design  as 
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of  deep  beds  is  full  of  color  and  bloom,  crowded 
with  peonies,  daylilies,  and  old  roses.  Beyond  it, 
through  the  privet  hedge,  lies  a  smaller  shaded  ha- 
ven: an  inner  chamber,  like  a  bedroom.  Here  is> 
the  White  Garden,  private  and  quiet,  misted  with 
fragile  masses  of  cranesbill  and  campanula,  as- 
tilbe,  phlox,  and  anemone. 

The  most  informal  gardens  are  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  kitchen  where  the  double  French 
windows  stand  wide  open  in  summer.  Here  is  the 
enchanting  herb  garden,  a  sensual  feast,  scented, 
flowering,  and  shimmering.  Here  in  profusion 
are  thyme,  oregano,  mint,  lavender,  cottage 
pinks,  nepeta,  and  their  sweet  and  fragrant  kin. 
Up  a  little  rise  toward  the  barn  is  a  tiny  vegetable 
garden,  neatly  fenced  against  marauding  geese 
and  chickens.  Beside  it  runs  the  new  Nasturtium 
Border,  named  for  its  colors — yellows,  oranges, 
and  reds — not  its  contents. 

While  Page  is  gardening,  her  uniform  is  a  T- 
shirt,  painter's  pants,  and  a  baseball  cap.  "It 
would  be  so  romantic  to  wear  one  of  those  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hats,"  she  says,  "but  they're  hot 
and  they  fall  off.  This  is  more  practical . ' '  And  it  is 
practicality,  of  course,  that  sustains  the  romantic 
vision  of  Duck  Hill .  From  April  through  July,  ac- 
companied by  her  dogs,  Maisie,  Polly,  andTruff, 
Page  often  works  from  dawn  straight  through  to 
dusk.  Originally,  she  did  everything  herself,  in- 
cluding the  grueling  double  digging,  and  she  (and 
her  two  sons)  built  both  the  rustic  fencing  around 
the  vegetable  garden  and  the  vine-laden  arbors  in 
the  herb  garden.  She  plants,  weeds,  waters,  and 


There  is  nary  a  nasturtium  in  the 
Nasturtium  Border,  left,  which 
takes  its  name  and  palette  from 
the  annual's  characteristic  range 
of  warm-colored  flowers.  In 
this  stretch  of  the  border,  wild 
black-eyed  Susans,  calendula, 
lady's-mantle,  daylilies,  sweet 
pea,  and  hollyhocks  supply 
yellows,  oranges,  and  reds.  Below: 
Red  nasturtiums  are  present 
in  one  of  the  vegetable  garden's 
germander-hedged  beds, 
next  to  the  lettuce.  Chicken 
wire  keeps  out  marauding  geese. 
Opposite  above:  A  view  of 
the  same  garden  earlier  in  the 
summer,  with  the  barn  beyond, 
takes  in  the  purple  smokebush 
to  the  left  of  the  arbor. 
Opposite  below:  Cooler  tones 
prevail  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Main  Garden,  which 
mingles  pink  peonies  and  roses 
with  pale  yellow  bearded  iris, 
mauve  and  white  foxgloves, 
and  silver  Stachys  byzantina. 


battles  pests  and  diseases,  though  her  tactics  here 
have  changed.  "I  used  to  spray  the  roses  all  the 
time.  I  even  sprayed  many  of  the  trees.  Now  I 
never  spray  the  trees,  and  I  very  seldom  spray 
anything  in  the  garden.  The  only  pesticide  I  ever 
use  is  a  biological  one,  and  the  only  fertilizers  I 
use  are  wood  ash,  horse  manure,  and  compost." 
The  plants,  apparently,  approve  her  methods:  this 
garden  thrives. 

In  the  long  winter  months  when  Duck  Hill  is 
asleep,  Page  is  not.  She  continually  reconsiders 
the  borders,  planning  and  replanning.  Besides  her 
own  gardens,  she  occasionally  plans  others,  and 
she  recently  completed  the  handsome  herb  garden 
at  the  John  Jay  Homestead  near  Katonah,  New 
York.  But  Page  now  has  another  winter  occupa- 
tion. Several  years  ago  she  wrote  and  illustrated  a 
gardening  diary  as  a  Christmas  present  for  Chick 
and  their  five  grown  children.  Urged  to  do  a  pub- 
lic version,  she  produced  the  beguiling  Duck  Hill 
Journal:  A  Year  in  a  Country  Garden  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  illustrated  with  her  own  drawings  and 
watercolors  of  the  place  and  the  animals.  Now,  in 
her  spare  time,  she  is  writing  her  next  book,  Vil- 
lage Days,  sketches  of  life  in  the  Westchester 
County  countryside. 

For  those  of  us  who  will  never  live  out  this  par- 
ticular dream,  it's  comforting  to  know  that  some- 
one else  is  doing  it  for  us.  It's  good  to  know  that 
Page  Dickey  is  there  at  Duck  Hill,  rising  early, 
working  hard,  and  filling  her  own  small  space 
with  brilliant  drifts  of  color,  clouds  of  fragrance, 
the  clack  of  geese.  * 
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Like  Thumbelina,  who  kept  house  in  a  nutshell, 
Angel  Dormer,  assistant  and  muse  to  fashion  de- 
signer Todd  Oldham,  lives  in  an  impossibly  tiny 
Manhattan  apartment.  Sprite-sized  herself  and 
always  turned  out  in  Oldham's  madcap  clothes, 
she  claims  she'd  much  rather  stay  home  in  her 


Angel  Dormer,  left, 
poses  a  la  Andre 
Kertesz  in  her  studio 
apartment  wearing 
Todd  Oldham  silk 
prints  and  stripes. 
The  rug  is  made  of 
runners  she  found  at 
ABC  Carpet  &  Home, 
NYC,  and  nailed 
in  place.  She  sewed 
the  curtains  from 
scrap  canvas  and 
velveteen.  The  sofa 
is  covered  in  a  John 
Kaldor  fabric  from 
Paterson  Silks,  NYC, 
applied  with  a  glue 
gun.  Above:  Dormer's 
painting  of  a  friend's 
dachshund.  Right: 
Harlequin  fabric  from 
Todd  Oldham's  1993 
spring  collection. 
Details  see  Resources 


"cave"  than  hit  the  big  city.  Having  spent  three 
years  in  the  visual  department  at  Barneys  New 
York.  Dormer,  not  surprisingly,  approaches  her 
own  space  as  an  "ever-changing  display  land" 
which  allows  her  to  indulge  her  passion  for  "col- 
lecting, arranging,  and  rearranging." 

In  a  flat  that  can  be  traversed  in  four  strides,  the 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  native  seems  to  have  it 
all,  including  a  bed  that  tucks  neatly  into  a  living 
room  wall.  The  apartment  also  boasts  unexpect- 
edly generous  closet  space — an  essential  ameni- 
ty, after  all.  for  a  fashion  plate. 

Dormer  says  Oldham's  influence  surfaces  in 
the  wacky  melee  of  pattern  and  color  she  sur- 
rounds herself  with,  but  the  handiwork  is  all  her 

By  Amy  Taran  Astley 

Photographs  by  Ruven  Afanador 
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Dormer's  homemade 
whimsy.  C/ockwise 
from  top:  The  polka- 
dotted  fireplace  put 
to  use  as  a  studio  and 
picture  gallery.  A 
collage  of  paintings 
on  the  kitchen  wall. 
Tom  Bonauro's  blue- 
line  photograph  of  a 
rose  on  a  living  room 
shelf  against  hand- 
cut  stars.  A  Todd 
Oldham  handbag  filled 
with  gerbera  daisies. 


own.  The  geometric  acid-toned  r 
was  fashioned  from  "three  dollars 
foot"  runners  that  she  nailed  in  plac 
and  the  sectional  sofa— "Only  o 
half  would  fit,  sol  left  the  other  on  t 
street" — is  covered  in  fabric  glu 
gunned  to  the  original  upholster 
Using  canvas  remnants.  Dorm 
sewed  half  curtains  and  applique 
them  with  black  velveteen  cutou 
"shaped,"  she  says,  "like  big  ey 
lashes."  Her  homemade  leopar 
spotted  and  patchwork  pillows 
evidence  of  her  training  as  a  textil 
designer — are  stacked  on  ever 
chair.  "It's  boring  to  live  in  a  neutn 
environment,"  she  insists.  "Peopl 
should  get  over  their  fear  of  patter 
and  immerse  themselves  in  a  mix.' 

For  architectural  details,  she  ap 
plied  a  Sharpie  marker  to  the  wall 
and  achieved  instant  scalloped  mold 
ings.  Then  she  "vastly  improved' 
the  brick  fireplace  with  painted  polk 
dots  and  put  the  space  to  use  as  a  pic 
ture  gallery  and  studio  where  she  sit 
cross-legged  and  paint 
thumbnail  canvases  o 
"anything  precious  an 
sweet,"  such  as  friends 
pets.  The  kitchen  wall  i 
chockablock  with  fie 
market  paintings;  lane 
scapes  and  still  lifes  b) 
her  father,  Devlin,  an 
sister,  Maria;  and 
changing  array  of  he 
own  lilliputian  picture 
of  dogs,  birdcages,  anc 
hats.  Says  Oldham:  ' 
love  visiting  Angel 
house  because  it's  like 
tiny  museum  show.  Her 
style  is  eclectic,  luxurious,  and  pe 
destrian — all  at  the  same  time 
also  hangs  together.  A  stuffed  bird 
perched  on  a  doorknob  echoes  a  fa 
vorite  subject  in  her  paintings;  Fire 
Island  rocks  line  the  fireplace  and  are 
heaped  in  a  red  bowl  that  appears  in  a 
still  life;  and  Piero  Fornasetti  faces 
("details  from  a  Fornasetti  book 
she  confesses)  peer  out  from  little 
frames  propped  here  and  there.  "A 
house,"  explains  Dormer,  "is  like  a 
jewel  box.  It's  a  place  to  keep  your 
dearest  treasures."  A 


Dormer's 
,|>,"  where  she 
tillows  on 
and  creates 
japed  moldings 
'markers. 
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msetts  hillside.^?  iney  had" come 
tier   to   peg  and  hoist   the   wooden, 
skeleton    of    a    hall-and-parlor    colonial- 

e  house.  ^And  when  the  frame    r- 
was  finished,  a  few  of  them  cried, 
and  many  of  them  formed  a  circle 
around  the  frame  and  danced.^f 
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llS  IS  ritual  neighborly 
love,  nineties-style,  and  it  has 
brought  Jay  and  Vickie  Dwight 
within  sight  of  realizing  the  classic 
American  dream  of  escape  from 
city  to  country .  For  the  moment  the 
Dwights  are  Manhattanites  who 
spend  their  days  in  workplaces  that 
fresh  air  scarcely  reaches:  she 
manages  a  high-art  photo  lab 
where  vinegary  chemical  fumes 
pervade  even  the  lobby;  he,  a  par- 
quet artisan,  labors  over  flooring 
amid  sawdust  clouds.  But  by  the 
end  of  this  year  they  will  be  settled 
in  the  tiny  Berkshires  town  of 
Cummington  in  a  three-bedroom 
house  of  their  own  making.  And 
there,  they  say  with  earnestness, 
they  will  raise  children  and  a  gar- 
den, perhaps  set  up  a  bakery  for 
Vickie  and  a  workshop  for  Jay,  and 
earn  just  enough  money  to  thrive. 

They  have  encountered  obsta- 
cles, but  never  have  they  been 
close  to  defeat,  partly  because  al- 
most all  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives helped  them  raise  the  house 


frame,  so  defeat  would  have  been 
embarrassing,  but  mostly  because 
Jay  cannot  imagine  a  future  any- 
where but  in  his  woods.  He  is  that 
rare  inspiring  soul  who  quotes 
Wordsworth  on  love  for  nature  and 
collects  urban-flight  memoirs  with 
titles  like  Eden  on  a  Country  Hill. 
He  also  collects  seeds  from  espe- 
cially handsome  trees  in  Central 
Park  in  Manhattan  to  give  the  off- 
spring a  chance  for  an  unpolluted 
future  in  the  Berkshires. 

As  for  Vickie,  she  supplies  the 
other  half  of  this  Green  Acres  sto- 
ry. She  readily  admits  she's  not 
sure  she  can  tolerate  rural  isolation 
and  sometimes  jokes  that  she 
might  hook  up  a  television  set  to 
the  neighbor's  satellite  dish. 

Jay's  passion  for  pastoral  set- 
tings arose  on  his  grandparents' 
cattle  ranch  in  California  where  he 
spent  peaceful  childhood  vacations 
and  idolized  the  ranch  foreman, 
who  could  rebuild  a  Caterpillar 
with  ease.  "I  learned  on  the  ranch 
that  you  can  be  owned  by  a  place, ' ' 
Jay  says.  At  Amherst  College  in 
the  early  eighties  Jay  happened  to 
rent  a  room  from  an  elderly  couple 
who  happened  to  know  a  nonage- 
narian ready  to  sell  her  land  in 
Cummington  to  someone  eager  to 
tend  it  lovingly.  The  land  became 
Jay's  in  1989,  by  which  time  he 
had  met  and  married  Vickie  and 
had  begun  eroding  her  resistance  to 
rural  life.  He  started  hoarding  bed- 
ding, pillows,  bowls,  dishes,  with 
the  intention  of  moving  these  items 
to  the  country  someday.  And  on 
their  honeymoon  they  bought  a 
book  on  timber  framing — conve- 
niently, the  book's  coauthor.  Jack 


Sobon,  lives  a  few  miles  from 
Cummington  and  is  a  kind  of 
Wordsworth  of  timbers. 

In  Timber  Frame  Construction: 
All  About  Post-and-Beam  Building 
(Garden  Way  Publishing),  Sobon 
writes  of  tree  worship:  "Trees 
don't  live  forever,  except  perhaps 
the  giant  sequoias  of  California. 
They  die  anyway.  By  cutting  them 
down  and  using  them  in  a  building, 
I  give  them  a  new  life  and  a  chance 
for  immortality.  .  .  .Countless 
hands  will  run  over  their  grains  and 
countless  eyes  will  appreciate  their 
beauty."  Sobon  has  planned  and 
raised  a  dozen  houses  during  six- 
teen years  and  marvels,  he  says,  at 
the  way  "house-raisings  become 
milestones  in  people's  lives,"  like 
weddings  and  births. 

The  Dwights'  house  is,  like  all 
of  Sobon's  designs,  sober  and 
snug.  Three  bedrooms  crown  the 
living-dining  room;  a  one-story 
kitchen  protrudes  at  the  back,  and 
the  unornamented  shell  resembles 
scores  of  eighteenth-century  New 
England  predecessors  so  as  not  to 
clash  with  the  neighborhood.  (The 
neighbors  include  poets  who  dab- 
ble in  ceramics  and  sheep  raising. ) 

When  the  house  was  being  de- 
signed, says  Vickie,  money  ran 
low  and  emotions  high:  Jay  argued 
for  a  long-lived  metal  roof  but  ulti- 
mately lost  out  to  her  taste  for 
wood  shingles,  which  are  decided- 
ly quieter  in  a  rainstorm;  she 
craved  a  grand  kitchen,  while  he 
stressed  the  high  cost  of  heating. 

When  plans  were  made  final  two 
years  ago,  Sobon.  along  with  Da- 
vid Bowman  and  Steve  Westcott, 
began  collecting  fallen  trees  and 


carving  them  into  mortised  and 
tenoned  posts  and  beams  that  lit 
like  puzzle  pieces — no  nails,  no 
power  tools.  The  Dwights  even 
know  which  timbers  came  from 
which  trees.  When  the  three 
woodsmen  finished,  they  called 
upon  the  local  timber-framing 
co-op.  whose  members  assist  at 
one  another's  raisings,  and  the 
Dwights  invited  parents,  siblings, 
co-workers,  and  nodding  ac- 
quaintances. Work  commenced  at 
8:00  A.M.  Amateur  fumbling 
caused  one  sugar  maple  slab  to  slip 
from  its  place,  but  it  hurt  no  one — 
it's  now  in  the  upstairs  bathroom. 
Every  other  mortise  seemed  to  set- 
tle right  into  its  intended  tenon, 
and  by  2:00  P.M.,  everyone  was 
sating  hunger  on  barbecued  tofu 
and  hot  cider  that  Vickie  and  sous- 
chefs  had  prepared. 

Now  Jay  works  alone  every 
weekend  applying  finishing  touch- 
es like  rough-textured  tinted  plas- 
ter, which  will  never  require 
painting  and  can  be  patched  invisi- 
bly. When  he  slows  down,  he  often 
finds  himself  admiring  the  perfect- 
ly square,  level,  and  plumb  rooms, 
and  sometimes  he  imagines  how 
much  his  handiwork  will  impress 
his  grandchildren.  He  thinks,  too. 
about  raising  another  structure  on 
the  site,  this  one  a  workshop-stu- 
dio where  he  can  explore  painting, 
sculpture,  and  woodworking. 

And  Vickie  is  planning  her 
Manhattan-caliber  bakery  menu, 
anxious  all  the  while  for  the 
plumbing  fixtures  to  be  installed  so 
that  she  can  take  a  long  hot  bath 
overlooking  the  hillside  she  is 
learning  to  love.  A 
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A  penthouse  view  lured 
painter  James  Brown  and  his 
wife  from  Pans  to  New  York 

By  Prince  Michael  of  Greece 


Photographs  by  Michael   Mundy 
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HORTLY  AFTER  THEY  WERE  MARRIED  IN  PARIS  FIVE 
ears  ago,  artist  James  Brown  and  his  wife,  Alexandra, 
ame  to  New  York  for  a  visit.  "A  friend  from  New  York 
ad  come  to  our  wedding,"  the  artist  recalls,  "and  when 
he  got  back,  she  saw  a  photograph  of  this  apartment  in  a 
agazine.  It  was  in  ruins.  When  we  arrived  a  few  weeks 
uter  she  told  us  about  it,  in  case  we  might  want  an  apart- 
ent  here.  'Impossible,'  I  answered.  'We  never  want  to 
ve  in  New  York.  We  are  perfectly  happy  in  Paris.'  But 
e  apartment  was  just  around  the  corner  from  where  we 
ere  staying,  so  the  following  morning  I  went  to  see  it.  It 
as  unbelievable:  a  grand  crazy  ruin  perched  atop  an  ele- 
ant  prewar  building,  with  sweeping  views  and  spectacu- 
ar  light.  But  the  windows  were  broken,  there  were  leaks 
:very where,  and  it  had  no  kitchen.  I  took  Alexandra  to 
;ee  it  immediately.  Although  it  was  completely  wild,  we 
xmght  it  at  once  and  decided  to  live  in  New  York  because 
3f  this  apartment.  A  fait  accompli!" 

The  lower  Fifth  Avenue  building  where  the  Browns  are 
low  ensconced  with  their  two  children,  three  year  old  De- 
>enhart  and  one  and  a  half  year  old  Cosmas,  was  once  a 
hotel.  It  has  a  richly  decorated  lobby  with  wood  paneling, 
brass  fixtures,  ornate  moldings,  and  elevators  frequented 
by  people  so  various  that  one  can  only  presume  the  walls 
are  hiding  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  eccentrics.  After 
these  Felliniesque  elevators,  the  Browns'  apartment  is 
extraordinarily  light,  free  of  suffocating  curtains,  with 
huge  windows  open  to  unobstructed  views  of  the  city, 
north  to  the  Empire  State  Building  and  south  to  the  World 
Trade  Center.  The  couple  made  only  the  necessary  im- 
provements— no  decorators,  no  decoration.  "We  didn't 
want  to  be  prisoners  of  an  apartment,"  says  James.  "We 
just  wanted  a  big  empty  space  where  we  could  put  our 
things,  and  lots  of  flexibility." 

"Nothing  solid,  nothing  fixed,"  adds  Alexandra.  "I 
enjoy  rearranging  the  furniture  every  few  months.  It  gives 
me  a  fresh  view."  An  Austrian  born  in  Karachi  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Raj ,  Alexandra  descends  on  her  mother '  s  side 
from  an  illustrious  line  of  central  European  grands  sei- 
gneurs. (There  are  rumors  that  among  her  ancestors  was  a 
noble  she-vampire. )  She  insists  that  she  and  her  husband 
are  not  serious  collectors.  "We  are  amateurs,"  she  says. 
'  'We  are  not  interested  in  the  historic  and  long-term  com- 
mitments of  collecting.  We  don't  care  about  provenance. 
We  follow  our  instincts. ' ' 

All  the  same,  James  has  a  collector's  eye  and  passion. 
He  bought  Native  American  artifacts  and  jewelry  as  a 
southern  California  teenager  and  gathered  shells  and  peb- 
bles from  which  he  created  fantastic  objects.  Now  that  he 


An  oversize  table,  opposite,  designed  by  Charles  Rohlfs, 
anchors  one  side  of  the  living  room;  on  the  other,  right,  a 
Marcel  Breuer  Laccio  table  and  two  Memphis  Milano  silver 
footed  bowls  by  Ettore  Sottsass  accompany  a  1920s  sofa  that 
doubles  as  a  bookcase.  On  the  mezzanine  are  an  early  Brown 
canvas  and  a  large  Japanese  storage  chest;  underneath  is 
an  Andy  Warhol  diptych.  Above  right:  Alexandra  and  James 
Brown  with  Degenhart  and  Cosmas.  Details  see  Resources. 


\  \ 


We  are  amateurs/'  says  Alexandra  Brown.  "We  don't 


The  hinged  mirror,  lamp, 
and  the  bedside  table  in  the 
master  bedroom,  opposite, 
come  from  Grossberg's 
Hesslein  house.  Left:  In  the 
adjoining  sitting  area  a 
pair  of  Stickler  chairs  face 
a  comfortably  worn  sofa. 
Some  of  the  artist's  19th- 
and  20th-century  Pueblo 
pots  line  the  top  shelf. 
Clockwise  from  top  left: 
On  the  living  room  mantel, 
silver  and  coral  vases 
of  Brown's  design  under  a 
Dana  Garrett  painting. 
Figures  large  and  small  on 
a  desk  upstairs.  A  folding 
screen  concealing  a 
humidifier.  German  silver 
on  a  Japanese  chest. 
In  the  children's  room,  a 
portrait  of  Alexandra 
by  Julia  Condon.  Brown 
and  his  younger  son. 


care  about  provenance.  We  follow  our  instincts" 
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has  built  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  a  painter — he  is  represented 
in  New  York  by  Leo  Castelli  and 
shows  regularly  throughout  West- 
ern Europe — he  has  many  more 
options.  During  the  couple's  many 
travels,  he  tends  to  disappear 
around  corners  and  return  with 
wonderful  finds. 

Among  his  acquisitions  is  an  ar- 
ray of  twentieth-century  architec- 
tural furniture.  Several  of  his 
favorites,  including  the  hinged  mirror  and  small  tables  in 
the  master  bedroom,  come  from  the  Hesslein  house  in 
Nuremberg  designed  in  1930  by  architect  Carl  Gross- 
berg.  The  living  room  houses  a  1907  table  by  Charles 
Rohlfs,  a  stool  made  by  Viennese  emigre  architect  Ru- 
dolph Schindler  for  the  Van  Patten  house  in  Los  Angeles, 
a  Marcel  Breuer  table,  and  a  black  iron  floor  lamp  that  is, 
says  James,  *  'reputedly  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  design. ' ' 

There  are  also  eighteenth-century  Chinese  armchairs, 
Japanese  tansu  chests  for  storage,  and  contemporary 
and  old-master  paintings — among  them  a  huge  Pieta  at- 
tributed to  Annibale 
Carracci — as  well  as 
Pueblo  pottery  and 
twentieth-century  sil- 
ver from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Mexico. 
"Mexican  silver  from 
the  1940s  is  magnifi- 
cent," the  artist  says, 
"very  strange." 

For  painting  James 
keeps  a  studio  in  the  illustrious  if  somewhat  seedy  Chel- 
sea Hotel.  "For  many  years  I  had  a  studio  downtown," 
he  says,  "but  I  always  wanted  a  place  in  the  Chelsea  be- 
cause I  liked  its  history  and  the  stories  of  the  people  who 
lived  and  worked  there.  The  studios  are  neither  grand  nor 
huge  nor  magnificent,  but  there's  something  very  appeal- 
ing about  working  there." 

Perhaps  the  presence  of  so  many  artistic  ghosts  is  in- 
spiring? "No,  but  then  I  don't  find  anything  inspiring.  I 
never  took  inspiration  from  a  studio  or  a  place.  I  do  go 
there  every  day — and  that  is  inspiring."  A 


In  Brown's  studio,  right,  in  the 
Chelsea  Hotel,  three  canvases  from 
the  Black  and  Blue  series,  1991-92, 
lean  against  a  series  of  ink  drawings 
collaged  on  Japanese  cotton.  The 
armchairs  are  from  the  Hesslein 
house.  Left,  from  top:  The  Empire 
State  Building  from  the  studio 
window.  In  a  corner,  a  ceramic  bust 
and  two  new  paintings  from  his  White 
Shrine  series.  Salt  Notes,  a  bound 
book  of  Brown's  lithographs  and 
etchings,  with  a  small  Stabat  Mater 
in  a  frame  designed  by  the  artist. 


The  studios  are  not  grand  or        j 
jiuge/'  says  the  artist,  "but  there's 
omething  appealing  about 
working  in  the  Chelsea  Hotel" 


• 
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Katherme  Price  Mondadori  and  decorator  Paolo  Genta  Ternavasio 
wanted  to  create  the  sense  of  a  19th-century  salon  in  a  sitting  rooh 
where  mirrors  enhance  light  from  the  garden  and  furniture  is 
upholstered  in  a  floral  fabric  that  picks  up  on  the  flowers  outside. 
The  gilded  chairs  are  Russian,  and  the  paintings  of  Vesuvius  are 
pari  of  a  collection  of  Neapolitan  gouaches.  l>ef ails  see  Resources. 


By  Celia  Mc 


duced  by  Wendy  Goodman 


EUROPEANS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  AMER- 
icans  at  keeping  secrets.  There's  a  re- 
serve that  goes  along  with  having  dif- 
ferent manners.  The  same  holds  true 
for  much  of  the  Old  World's  architec- 
ture, which  in  that  way  defies  change 
and  time.  In  Milan,  a  somber  elegant 
seriousness  cloaks  the  metropolis's 
patrician  neighborhoods,  where 
stone  facades  seem  to  want  to  hide  the 
fact  that  anything  exists  behind  them 
but  the  business  drive  and  love  of  or- 
der for  which  the  city  is  known. 

All  the  more  surprising  are  the 
house  and  garden  of  American-born 
{Catherine  Price  Mondadori  beyond 
a  dignified  turn-of-the-century 
wrought-iron  door  in  central  Milan. 
"The  house  is  about  color,  children, 
friends,  and  dogs,"  she  says  with  an 
accent  that,  after  more  than  twenty 
years  abroad,  is  more  Lombardy  than 
North  Carolina.  Although  nothing 
in  the  house  is  American,  unless 
you  count  a  splendid  Jackson  Pol- 
lock drawing,  there's  an  American 
breeziness  and  modernity  that  sug- 
gest how  she  has  adapted  her  Italian 
surroundings  to  her  own  self-confi- 
dent expatriate  style. 

In  light  of  her  impending  divorce 
from  Italian  publishing  mogul  Leo- 


The  living  room's  Marcel  Breuer  coffee  tables, 
Philippe  Starck  side  table,  and  brightly  colored 
stretch  velvets  have  given  the  turn-of-the-century 
house  a  jolt  of  modernity.  Opposite:  Price 
Mondadori  with  her  sons,  Filippo  and  Francesco. 
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nardo  Mondadori.  who  lives  amica- 
bly close  by,  she  wanted  to  change 
the  house  they  had  shared  to  reflect 
her  new  life.  "Before,  it  was  very 
stuffy,  full  of  furniture  that  was  so 
precious  my  children  couldn't  move 
around  in  it."  she  says.  The  children 
are  Francesco,  nine, 
and  Filippo,  six,  and 
there's  the  Jack  Rus- 
sell terrier.  Petunia, 
and  the  Newfound- 
land, Rollo.  'i  wanted 
someplace  really  hap- 
py where  my  children 
could  jump  up  and 
down.  I  can't  stand 
heavy  brown  wood 
anymore."  Dark,  for- 
mal, inherited  furni- 
ture represents  to  her  a 
dark,  formal,  inherit- 
ed way  of  life.  "It's  a 
very  closed  society," 
she  says  of  the  Milanese  circles  she 
married  into.  "In  the  beginning  it 
was  very  difficult,  because  they  look 
at  you  strangely  if  you  tend  not  to  fol- 
low the  rules." 

One  way  Price  Mondadori  has  bro- 
ken the  rules  is  by  choosing  a  young, 
relatively  unknown  decorator,  Turin- 
based  Paolo  Genta  Ternavasio,  to 
redo  her  house.  Introduced  to  her  by 
her  talent-spotting  friend  Countess 
Marina  Giusti  del  Giardino,  Genta 
took  Price  Mondadori  along  on  shop- 
ping sprees  for  the  new  and  the  differ- 
ent. "It  was  so  much  fun,"  she 
recalls,  "which  is  very  rare."  Genta 
wanted  interiors  tailored  to  her  fresh 
independent  personality.  "I  love  a 
house  that  is  like  a  dress  cut  over  the 
people,"  Genta  says.  "This  is  the 
new  dress  of  Mrs.  Mondadori.  The 
house  has  become  very  young." 

His  design  doesn't  snip  all  ties  with 
the  past,  it  has  fun  with  them.  "1  like 
something  formal,"  Genta  explains. 
"It's  important  to  play  with  color, 
with  new  materials,  but  also  with 
something  strong  like  important  ob- 
jects or  paintings."  The  art  Price 
Mondadori  has  kept  from  her  mar- 
riage includes  Tiepolo,  Picasso,  and 
Matisse  drawings.  Renaissance 
bronzes,      (Continued  on  page  174) 
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The  library  doubles 
as  a  dining  room,  with 
uede-covered  1950s 
hairs  surrounding  a 
>aolo  Ctnta  table 
^n  a  David  Hockney 
arpet,  available  from 
Stark.  The*  ceiling 
Fixture  was  designed  by 
Jan  Hanif  Mohamed. 
Genta  combined  these 
newer  pieces  with  a 
Canaletto  drawing, 
a  Chinese  vase,  and 
an  ormolu  centerpiece 
alreadv  in  the  house. 


«*. 
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Behind  its  patrician 

faqade,  a  once  stuffy  house 

has  "become  young" 


Price  Mondadori's  bedroom  has 
a  mirror  and  Mario  Schifano 
painting  propped  against  the  wal 
a  fake  fur  covered  sleigh  bed, 
a  bedside  table  made  of  Hermes 
boxes,  and  a  Biedermeier  stool 
Genta  wittily  wrapped  in  crepe 
paper  while  he  and  his  client 
settled  on  a  fabric.  Above  left: 
In  the  hall  a  Piranesi  drawing 
topped  by  a  Gilles  Derain  light 
fixture  hangs  above  Antonio 
Recalcati  pots  on  a  Louis  XV 
console.  Left:  A  Picasso  drawing 
and  Italian  bronzes  on  a  Genta  t. 
are  lit  by  an  Ingo  Maurer  lamp 
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from  AesiaTier  mtcUoas  to  i)oice-altcriTia  telepri 


one 


Will  you  sleep  well  tonight?  You  won't 
take  the  evening  news  quite  so  personally 
if  you  start  taking  control  of  the  security 
of  your  house.  As  burglars  have  become 
more  creative,  so  has  the  security  industry, 
and  much  of  what's  new  is  easi- 
ly deployed  by  the  homeowner. 
Helen  Maxwell,  author  of  Home 
Safe  Home,  says,  "Walk  around 
your  neighborhood.  Think  like 
a  burglar."  Then  consider  these 
ways,  as  she  would  say,  "to  hard- 
en the  target.  Produced  by  Stephen  Drucker 


THE  LOCK 


Left,  right,  left: 
spin  this  keyless 
electronic  deadbolt. 
You  can  change 
the  combination  as 
often  as  you  like. 
At  Safety  Zone. 


MODUS 
OPERANDI 

•  When  burglarie 
occur:  52 
percent  at  nigh 
48  percent 
during  the  day. 

•  Month  with  the; 
most  burglaries* 
July.  The 
fewest  burglarii 
February. 

•  Burglaries  with 
forced  entry: 
45  percent. 

•  Average  loss 
from  a 
residential 
burglary:  $1,142 

•  Houses  with 
burglar  alarms: 
about  8  percent 

•  Average  cost  of 
a  home  security) 
system:  $1,583. 
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!  ;E  DYE  GUN 


newest  in  the  personal 
if  nal:  Dye  Witness  stuns 
mi  disorients  an  attacker 
ivi  a  blast  of  thick  foam 
n  e  face — which  stains 
ik  green  for  a  week.  Not 
is  ertain  as  a  stun  gun 
ir  pearl-handled  Colt,  but 
«:  treacherous  legally. 
M  ounter  Spy  Shop. 


THE  LIGHTBTTLB 


An  innocent  rap-tap  on  a 
window  or  the  shattering  of 
glass  makes  Sonar  Socket 
twitch,  and  on  goes  the 
lamp.  The  device  screws 
into  a  standard  light 
socket.  At  Safety  Zone. 


u  ty  Blanket 
|i  vicious  little 
hjht.  After 
.  0  lumens  in 
tes,  an  attacker 
I  led,  but  just 
i  rarily.  At 
i  *r  Spy  Shop. 
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THE  ALARM 


Even  a  burglar's 
nerves  cannot 
tolerate  a  1 10- 
decibel  shriek  on 
the  job.  Pentagon, 
a  portable  tabletop 
motion  detector, 
can  make  noise, 
and  a  lot  of  it.  At 
Counter  Spy  Shop. 


THE  FRONT  DOOR 


A  one-eyed 
squint  through 
the  peephole  is 
not  particularly 
reassuring.  Up 
periscope:  this 
two-inch-wide  door 
viewer  is  called  Door- 
Scope.  At  Safety  Zone. 


THE  DOG 


"Natural  guard  dogs"  is 
what  Dog  Star  Kennels  in 
L.A.  calls  its  Neapolitan 
mastiffs  and  Japanese 
tosas.  With  no  attack 
training,  they  will  stare 
down  the  uninvited,  tackle 
them,  or  bite — whatever 
seems  appropriate. 


THE  PORCH 


The  average  burglar 
tends  to  be  shy 
about  kicking  in  a 
well-illuminated 
door.  This  motion 
detector,  which 
screws  into  any  out- 
door socket,  senses 
activity  up  to  sixty 
feet  away,  lighting 
porch  and  burglar. 
At  Safety  Zone. 


PROPERTY 


Americans  are  discovering  that 

the  first  protective  net  around  them 

is  an  architectural  net:  gated 

suburban  communities  are  rising 

across  the  nation  with  housing 

in  many  price  ranges.  Here,  Pelican 

Point  in  Newport  Beach,  California. 
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Tighten  the  rings 
around  self,  home, 
and  property  to  a 
comfortable  level. 
A  house  should  not 
feel  like  a  fortress. 


Cary  Grant,  highly 
evolved  burglar,  in 
To  Catch  a  Thief. 


STUART  PIVAR.  A 
chemical  and  plas- 
tics entrepre- 
neur, had  200 
guests  at  his 
Manhattan  du- 
plex last  Hallow- 
een.  and  more 
than  a  few  of 
them  spent  the 
evening  marvel- 
ing at  his  collec- 
tion of  art  and 
antiquities.  In  one 
corner  were  pain 
ings  and  bronzes 
Antoine  Louis  Barye,  a  ma- 
jor nineteenth-century  romantic 
whose  works  can  also  be  found  at  the 
Louvre  and  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  walls  all  around  were  stained-glass 
windows  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century  and  works 
by  postimpressionists  like  Emile 
Bernard,  a  student  of  Cezanne's. 

What  the  Halloween  revelers 
could  not  see  in  Pivar's  apartment 
were  the  invisible  infrared  beams, 
temperature  sensors,  and  other  se- 
curity devices  that  are  hooked  up 
through  special  telephone  lines  to 
both  the  police  and  fire  departments 
in  a  system  designed  to 
baffle  even  the  most  so- 
phisticated  thief.  In 
1991,  3, 150  works  of  art 
were  stolen  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  the  Interna- 
tional Foundation  for  Art  Research,  which  operates 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Art  Loss  Register.  And 
Stuart  Pivar  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  American  col- 
lectors who  know  full  well  that  a  passion  for  fine  art 
today,  whether  painting  or  sculpture  or  objets,  also 
means  investing  in  a  high-tech  antitheft  system. 

The  basic  setup  for  an  average  3,000-  to  5,000- 
square-foot  house  or  apartment  costs  $4,000  to 
$5,000,  with  annual  fees  of  about  $1 ,800  (in  Manhat- 
tan, but  markedly  less  elsewhere)  to  monitor  and 
maintain  the  system.  But  some  collectors  spend  more 
than  $50,000.  sometimes  considerably  more,  on  their 
residential  security  systems,  according  to  Brendan 
Gillespie,  of  DGA  Alarm  Services  in  Manhattan. 

A  typical  high-tech  system  like  Pivar's  uses  invisi- 


PLEASE 
DO  NOT 
TOUCH 

For  the  serious  collector, 
security  is  a  fine  art 


ble  infrared  mo- 
tion detectors 
shot  at  calf- 
height  to  a  re- 
ceiver; when  a 
beam  is  broken, 
the  alarm  goes 
off.  There  are 
variations  on  the 
theme:  motion  de- 
tectors can  also  be 
placed  beneath 
rugs  or  carpeting; 
concealed  heat-de- 
tecting infrared  mod- 
s,  each  covering  an 
area  of  about  twenty-five 
square  feet,  can  be  set  to  register  the 
movement  of  anything  with  an  approxi- 
mate body  temperature  of  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit 
(though  not  sunlight  or  heating  sources);  and  in  the 
house  of  Stanley  Grandon,  a  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michi- 
gan, ophthalmologist,  infrared 
beams  are  aimed  straight  at  paint- 
ings by,  among  other  artists,  Larry 
Rivers,  Philip  Pearlstein,  Alex 
Katz,  and  Lester  Johnson.  "If  a 
painting  is  removed  from  a  wall," 
Grandon  explains,  "an  alarm  signal 
will  be  sent  directly  to  the  local  po- 
lice station,  and  the  police  will  be 
here  in  five  minutes." 

"What  you  want  from 
any  system,"  says  Gil- 
lespie, "is  equipment 
hooked  up  to  a  police  de- 
partment or  security 
company  office  that  is 
open  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  is  located  so  you 
have  a  guaranteed  alarm  response  time  of  fifteen  min- 
utes at  most.  That  way,  the  thief  might  be  able  to  grab 
a  painting  but  not  loot  the  house." 

"The  second  critical  point,"  he  says,  "is  to  put  the 
security  system  on  a  so-called  dedicated  telephone 
line  so  that  if  a  burglar  somehow  manages  to  cut  the 
line,  an  alert  will  automatically  go  out.  The  system  is 
armed  or  disarmed  by  entering  a  personal  identifica- 
tion number,  usually  a  four-  to  six-digit  code." 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning,  according  to  Hunting- 
ton Block,  the  CEO  of  a  Washington-based  insurance 
brokerage  that  specializes  in  art  collection  coverage. 
A  skilled  burglar  might,  he  says,  use  a  meter  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  amperes  (Continued  on  page  1 75) 


By  William  Sherman 
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When  you  least  expect  it,  you  are  most 

vulnerable.  People  assume  that  burglars  come 

at  night.  Burglars  see  better  during  the  day. 

— Moshe  Alon,  president,  Professional  Security  Consultants,  Hollywood 

Burglars  often  (1)  are  women,  (2)  have 
nine-to-five  jobs,  (3)  live  within  a  half  mile  of  you. 

— Helen  Maxwell,  author  of  Home  Safe  Home  (New  Horizon  Press) 


If  you  have  a  burglary,  learn  from  it.  The  same 
burglar  will  probably  return  in  six  to  nine  months. 

— Wayne  Wahrsager,  president,  Metropolitan  Burglar  Alarm  Association,  Manhasset,  N.Y. 


THE  LIE 
DETECTOR 

Truth  Phone 
analyzes  voice 
stress  to 
distinguish 
between  honest 
and  deceptive 
callers;  a 
numeric  readout 
betrays  a  lie. 
Suspicious  work- 
men, suspicious 
wrong  numbers — 
consider  the 
possibilities.  At 
Counter  Spy  Shop. 


Some 
New 
Hiding 
Places 


THE  ROCK 


THE  MIRROR 


Every  amateur  burglar 
knows  about  the  sock 
drawer  and  the  freezer. 
Unless  your  burglar 
makes  an  all-day  outing 
of  his  visit,  there's  an 
even  chance  he  might 
miss  these  decoys:  wall 
mirror,  at  Bombay  Co.; 
Campbell's  soup  can,  at 
Counter  Spy  Shop;  Wall 
Outlet  Safe,  at  Safety 
Zone;  Stash  Stone,  at 
Counter  Spy  Shop. 


Where  to  Find  it 


Bombay  Co.:  store  locations  or  to  order  (800)  829-7789 
Counter  Spy  Shop:  for  stores  (212)  688-8500 
Dog  Star  Kennels:  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  (818)  767-8442 
Safety  Zone:  for  catalogue  or  to  order  (800)  879-7070 


THE  VOICE 
SCRAMBLER 

Guess  Who?,  a 
"voice  changer" 
that  plugs  into 
any  telephone 
line,  can  alter 
vocal  pitch. 
A  woman  can 
sound  like  a 
man.  A  man  can 
sound  like  a 
woman.  A  child 
can  sound  like 
an  adult.  How 
very  nineties. 
At  Safety  Zone. 
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Pavilions 
by  the  Sea 

A  much-traveled  family  creates  its 
own  paradise  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

By  Julie  Baumgold 
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THE  NIGHT  HIS  DAUGHTER  CHAN- 
was  born,  Arch  Cummin  found 
iself  an  island  to  buy.  The  seven- 
two  acres  of  scrub  and  volcanic 
k  in  the  American  West  Indies  was 
|ther  cheap,  which  appealed  to 
ch.  From  the  beginning  his  wife, 
,  knew  the  house  she  wanted  to 
ild.  It  would  look  as  if  it  had  been 
sre  for  centuries,  resting  at  the  top 
the  hill,  a  house  to  be  stared  at  and 
lispered  about. 

Di  spent  five  years  going  over 
ans  with  her  architect,  Drexel  Pat- 
rson.  Together  they  crawled 
rough  underbrush,  scratching  their 
js  on  the  acacias,  to  inspect  the  ru- 
of  plantation  houses  on  neighbor- 
g  islands.  They  studied  the  color  of 
e  ancient  stones  plastered  with  mo- 
sses and  oxblood.  When  construc- 
)n  started,  ten  men  moved  into  tents 
1  the  island.  They  dug  cisterns  for 
ater  and  used  the  stone  they  exca- 
ated  to  build  the  house.  Master  car- 
enters  were  flown  in.  Barges 
jrrying  containers  of  plantation  fur- 
iture  and  rare  plants  and  five  stately 
venty-five-foot  Moroccan  date 
alms  bobbed  across  the  waters. 
Di  would  fly  in  from  one  of  her 
iree  other  houses,  live  in  a  tent  on 
le  beach,  and  direct  things.  She  told 
le  carpenters  to  paint  the  362  ma- 
ogany  doors  white.  They  shook 
leir  heads.  She  told  them  how  to  lay 
le  coral  stone  and  chip  it  Hat.  She 
rew  a  chalk  mark  on  the  small 
lountain  by  the  pool  and  had  them 
ast  off  the  top  and  sides  to  line  up 
vith  the  house.  She  put  the  kitchen 
lext  to  the  great  room,  which  was  not 
lsually  done  in  a  plantation  house. 
>he  stood  there  in  her  sarong  and 
minted  and  things  got  done;  Arch 
igned  the  checks. 

The  result  is  Little  Saint  James,  a 
)lantation  house  with  many  pavilions 
■vhich  looks  like  a  small  village.  He- 
icopters  hover  above  it.  Boats  sail  by 
ind  find  excuses  to  beach  themselves 
)n  the  island's  shores.  The  metal 
oofs  shine  in  the  sun  and  glow  in  the 
noonlight.  Each  bedroom  is  a  sepa- 
ate  pavilion  set  on  the  courtyard, 
rhe  main  house  is  three  structures — 
he  kitchen,  the  great  room  with  coral 


At  night  much  of  the 
illumination  in  the  great 
room,  opposite,  with  its 
coral  stone  walls  and 
fireplace,  comes  from 
David  Barrett's  dramatic 
chandelier  and  other 
candles.  Above:  A  loggia 
with  concrete  columns 
copied  from  originals 
on  Haiti  shelters  a  coral 
stone  table  carved  by 
sculptor  Sean  Webster 
and  armchairs  made 
of  woven  rattan.  Right: 
Chandra  climbs  a 
Moroccan  date  palm 
imported  from  Florida 
as  Savanna  looks  on. 


In  the  library,  below,  Chandra  and 
Savanna  relax  on  a  West  Indian  sleigh 
bed  covered  with  a  crocheted  spread 
from  Portugal.  Bronze  shell  from  John 
Rosselli,  NYC,  on  mahogany  table. 
Opposite  below:  The  sisters'  airy 
pavilion  is  furnished  with  mahogany 
sleigh  beds  and  brightly  painted  table, 
chairs,  and  folk  art,  all  from  Haiti, 
vivid  bedspreads  from  Australia,  and 
dyed-to-match  cotton  mosquito  nets. 
Opposite  above:  The  Cummins  built 
on  only  one  end  of  the  small  island. 


stone  walls,  and  the  library — under  a 
single  roof.  There's  a  children's  pa- 
vilion and  two  for  guests,  and  down 
the  hill,  surrounded  by  fragrant  flow- 
ers, each  of  which  was  prayed  over 
by  a  New  Age  gardener  as  it  was 
planted,  is  Arch  and  Di's  pavilion. 

There  are  hardwood  floors  and 
louvered  doors,  jalousies,  and  over- 
head fans.  There  are  the  kind  of 
chairs  on  which  West  Indian  planters 
used  to  prop  their  boots  for  slaves  to 
pull  off,  the  kind  of  tables  on  which 
planters  used  to  prop  their  elbows 


when  they  held  their  dark  rum  drink 
There  are  mahogany  four-poster  bed 
hung  with  mosquito  net,  old  ar 
moires,  overstuffed  furniture  looser 
covered  in  white  on  which  Turkisl 
shawls  are  tossed,  not  without  delib 
eration,  and  a  helipad.  'The  house  1 
very  simple,"  says  Di. 

Outside  are  many  arches  and  col 
umns  slung  with  white  hammocks 
Sometimes  a  tan  hand  rises  from  the 
hammock  to  pick  up  a  pair  of  binocu 
lars  and  study  the  horizon  where  Ard 
is  windsurfing  or  Di  is  snorkelin 


MM 


.; 

/ 

jtre-brcastcd  among  the  purple  and 

jpllowfish.  The  house  has  no  glass  or 

greens;  it  is  open  to  the  sun  and  sky. 

lou  can  look  through  the  arches  sea 

I  sea.  With  Di  and  Arch,  nature  is 

;ost  important.  All  their  houses  are 

omewhat  empty,  unencumbered  by 

)oks  and  ancestors'  possessions. 

hey  are  houses  without  pasts  or 

cared  of  their  pasts,  as  though  life  in 

iiem  started  only  when  Di  and  Arch 

•alked  in  the  door. 

Lawrence  Peabody,  who  designed 

dabitation  Leclerc  in  Haiti,  was 


brought  in  as  coordinating  designer. 
He  planned  the  arches  and  columns 
and  advised  Di  on  the  interiors. 

The  Cummins  follow  whim  and 
urge  and  their  two  daughters'  school 
schedules  from  Sun  Valley  to  their 
Fifth  Avenue  duplex  penthouse  to 
their  shingled  house  in  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  each  place  an  escape  from  the 
previous  escape.  Wherever  they  are. 
somewhere  in  a  distant  room  rock 
music  plays,  attractive  friends 
lounge,  and  the  machines  that  keep 
Arch  hooked  to  his  fortune  are  beep- 
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ing  away.  Wherever  they  live,  there 
are  great  kitchens  and  outrageous- 
ly luxurious  bathrooms  and  beds 
stacked  with  small  towers  of  Pratesi 
pillows.  A  few  startlingly  grand 
pieces  that  Di  calls  "serious"  and 
' '  major' '  have  been  picked  up  at  auc- 
tion. In  the  background  are  the  smil- 
ing staffs — the  chefs  and  nannies,  the 
gardeners  and  workmen.  A  driver  is 
usually  waiting  downstairs  in  one  of 
the  Range  Rovers  to  take  Arch  or  Di 
to  the  gym.  The  boat  captain  is  hand- 
ing someone  aboard  their  black  Sea 
Ray,  The  Apostle.  In  the  Hamptons 
the  black  Porsche  is  roaring  out  over 
the  white  gravel  to  take  someone  to 
the  Meadow  Club,  or  Arch  is  off  on 
his  Harley  with  the  biker  boys  of  East 
Hampton.  There  are  always  depar- 
tures and  arrivals  and  cars  dispatched 
to  meet  someone  at  the  airport. 

Di  Cummin  is  a  wanderer,  now 
able  to  wander  among  her  own 
houses  but  still  liable  to  take  off  for 
Turkey  or  the  pyramids.  She  left  her 
native  Australia  at  seventeen  and 
says  she  has  never  spent  more  than 
three  weeks  in  one  place  since.  She 
used  to  model.  Arch  Cummin  is  a 
sportsman  and  investor  who  took  a 
summer  off  from  the  office  to  travel 
with  Di  and  (Continued  on  page  173) 
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poster,  c.  1850,  from 
Michael  Connors,  NYC, 
dominates  the  master 
bedroom.  Flanking  the 
bed  are  a  Haitian  icon — 
"very  powerful,"  says 
Di  Cummin — and  night- 
stand.  Silver  candlesticks 
from  Portantina,  NYC. 
Above  left:  Mother  and 
daughters  on  the  beach. 
Left:  A  cruise  ship  heads 
for  Charlotte  Ama|k>. 


Samples 

Bringing  out  the  best  in  your  beans  requires 
a  good  espresso  machine  and  some 
practice.  HG  rates  six  top  models.  By  Elaine  Hunt 


SKILL 
REQUIRED 


Braun  Espresso  Master  E400Ts 
lights  signal  when  ready  to  brew. 
A  turbine  blade  produces  frothy  milk 
at  the  turn  of  a  knob.  For 
stores  (800)  272-8611. 


Gaggia  The  Baby's  tank  is 
refillable — a  big  plus  when  serving 
several  cups.  At  Porto  Rico,  NYC 
(212)  453-5908.  For  other  ^m  - 
stores  (201)  939-2555.  ™  * 


Krups  The  fuss-free  Nespresso 
system  comes  with  airtight  pods  of 
premeasured  coffee  (no  tamping 
necessary)  and  a  24-hour  help       ^ 
line.  For  stores  (800)  562-1465.    * 


Olympia  Express  The 

Cremina's  Swiss  machinery  makes  it 
worth  the  trouble  it  takes  to  master. 
At  Zabar's,  NYC  (212)  787-2000. 


La  Pavoni  The  Europiccola 
lets  experts  take  control.  At  Bridge 
Kitchenware,  NYC  (212)  688-4220. 
For  other  stores  (800)  927-0277. 


SaeCO  The  Rio  Vapore's  filter  adju: 
to  a  variety  of  grinds.  At  Starbucks 
Coffee  Co.,  (800)  445-3428.  For  othe 
stores  (201)  791-2244. 
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I      Get  In  To  Something  More 
Comfortable,  Made  Out  Of  Cast  Iron 


. .  because  at  Eljer  we  want  your  time 
d  be  occupied  by  thoughts  of  100% 
elaxation.  Every  Eljer  enameled  cast 
ron  fixture  has  80  years  of  proven 
urability  behind  it. 


QjeL 


That  glass-like  mirror  finish  and 
sumptuous  contemporary  color  is 
crafted  to  shine  as  brilliantly  in  ten 
years  as  it  does  the  day  your  contractor 
installs  it. 

But  we  recommend  that  you  be  an 
educated  consumer.  Compare  the  other 
manufacturers,  from  the  lightweights  to 


steel.  You'll  find  that  for  price,  customer 
satisfaction  and  nearly  flawless  quality, 
an  Eljer  cast  iron  product  is  always  the 
perfect  "fit"  for  any  occasion. 

Call  1  -  800  4  ELJER  2  (435-5372) 
for  the  name  of  the  plumbingware 
dealer  who  carries  the  complete  line  of 
Eljer  products. 

ANfL/fff  INDUSTRIES COMPANY 


Drive.  Unit  4.  Mississauga.  Ontario.  Canada  L4W2N3 

917-8895-00 
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Eljer.  17120  Dallas.  Parkway.  Suite  205.  Dallas.  Texas  75248  I -800-4-EUER-2  In  Canada.  5900  Ambler 
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RESOURCES 


where  to  find  it 


COVER 

1930s  American  wrought-  r~    armchairs 
covered  in  natural  rus'  to  order  at 

Kmnaman  &  Ramaekers  Bridgehampton  (516) 
537-3838  Hand-dye^      ttc    tablecloth,  from 
Etni  Tecni.  Paris  •  -:-48-80-52 

NEWS 

Page  38  Howard         i '  fine  bone  china  dinner 
plate.  :  Royal  Worcester,  for  stores  (609) 

toges  porcelain  buffet 
plate.    ^     fron  Pr    ope  Deshoulieres.  for  stores 

;olano  Black  porcelain  cup, 
saucer,  and  dinner  plate,  $426  5-pce  place 
setting,  from  Richard  Ginori.  for  stores  (212)  213- 
6884  Falconet  (#3626)  cotton  toile  de  Jouy  for 
wainscot  and  foreground  bedcover. :  , 
Braquenie.  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils. 
NYC,  Atlanta.  Boston.  Chicago,  Dania.  Denver. 
Houston.  Laguna  Niguel.  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy. 
Washington.  D  C,  London  Monumente  d'Egypte 
cotton  toile  de  Jouy  by  washbasin,  by 
Braquenie,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House.  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Dania.  Denver. 
Houston.  Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia.  Portland. 
San  Francisco.  Seattle.  Troy  Restauration 
carpet,  c   1820.  through  Braquenie.  Paris;  to  the 
trade  at  Pierre  Frey,  NYC  (212)  355-7200 
FOOD 

Page  56  French  ceramic  bowl,  S265.  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  NYC  (212)  753-7300  58  French 


Z^l 
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ceramic  square  plate.  S95.  at  Bergdorf 

Goodman  (see  above)  Cotton  tablecloth.  S385. 

by  Patrick  Frey,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  (see 

above)  60  Elsa  Peretti  terra-cotta  platter,  S185, 

from  Tiffany  &  Co    for  stores  (800)  526-0649 

PEOPLE 

Page  62  Viargohs  collections,  from  Cory 

Margolis  of  Machine  Age,  NYC  (212)  529-8869 

STYLE 

Page  88  Long  s  Y  dress  .■.  ;n:  cherry  print,  by 

Marc  Jacobs  for  the  Perry  Ellis  spring  collection. 


$985,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman.  NYC; 
Bloommgdale's,  NYC;  Macy's,  NYC,  Miami;  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue.  NYC.  Beverly  Hills. 
CLASSIC  RETREAT 

Pages  92-103  Decoration,  by  MAC  II.  125  East 
81  St  .  New  York,  NY  10028;  (212)  249-4466. 
Architecture,  by  Jaquelm  T.  Robertson  of 
Cooper.  Robertson  &  Partners.  31 1  West  43  St . 
New  York.  NY  10036;  (212)247-1717 
Construction,  by  Nicholas  Alimanestianu. 
Southampton  (516)  283-5403  Mantelpieces 
throughout  (except  library),  similar  to  order  at    . 
Thornhill  Galleries.  London  (81 )  874-21 01  94-98 
Waxed  tinted  plaster  wall  finishes,  by  Eddie 
Quiros  of  J  E  Q  Co  ,  Stucco  and  Plastering  of 
the  Hamptons,  Southampton  (516)  283-2409  94- 
95  Ornato  (#DE-1594-101 )  linen/cotton  print  on 
bergeres  and  sofa  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Old 
World  Weavers.  NYC.  Curran  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta, 
High  Point;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago.  Minneapolis; 
Hargett  Assocs  ,  Dallas,  Houston;  Todd  Wiggins 
&  Assocs  ,  Dania.  J  Robert  Scott  &  Assocs  . 
Laguna  Niguel.  Los  Angeles;  Sloan  Miyasato. 
San  Francisco;  Rist  Corp  .  Washington.  DC  Late 
Regency  mahogany  partners'  desk,  similar  at 
Carlton  Hobbs,  London  (71 )  730-351 7  Custom 
hand-printed  cotton  stripe  on  sofas,  similar  to 
the  trade  to  order  from  Dek  Tillett.  for  showrooms 
(413)  229-8764.  Bndgewater  sofas,  to  the  trade 
to  order  from  Guido  De  Angelis.  NYC  (212)  348- 
8225  Shetland  Suede  leather  on  foreground 
armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above  for  pg  38)  Aesthetic  movement  painted 
stool,  similar  at  Florian  Papp.  NYC  (212)  288- 
6770  Early  17th  century  English  crewelwork 
throws  on  winter  garden  sofas,  similar  at  Elinor 
Merrell.  NYC  (212)  288-4986  by  appt  98  Carsten 
Check  (#63635  01 )  cotton  on  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils  (see  above  for  pg  38) 
Irish  carved  wood  mirror,  c  1 725,  similar  to  the 
trade  at  J  Garvin  Meckmg.  NYC  (212)  677-4316 
Shannon  coir  carpet,  from  the  Natural  Fiber 
collection,  to  the  trade  at  Rosecore  Carpet  Co  . 
for  showrooms  (212)  421 -7272,  Swedish  neo- 
Gothic  mahogan,  center  table,  c   1840.  similar 
at  Evergreen  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  744-5664 
Russian  mahogany  armchair,  c  1810.  similar  at 
Niall  Smith  Antiques.  NYC  (212)  255-0660 
Woodwork,  designed  by  MAC  II,  executed  by 
Laszio  Sallay.  NYC  (212)  866-01 12  Custom 
brass  adjustable  library  light  on  bookcase, 
similar  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Ann-Morns 
Antiques.  NYC  (212)  755-3308  English  Oak  Leaf 
linen  cotton  print  on  armchair,  at  Bennison 
Fabrics,  NYC  (212)  941-1212  Armchair  (#243). 
to  the  trade  to  order  at  Guido  De  Angelis  (see 
above)  Biedermeier  Stripe  cotton  jacquard  on 
sofa,  at  Le  Decor  Frangais.  NYC  (212)  734-0032 
99  Cheque  (#F-1 1647i  cotton  plaid  on  chairs, 
to  the  trade  at  Roger  Arlington.  NYC;  Jerry  Pair  & 
Assocs  .  Atlanta.  Dania.  Devon  Service.  Boston; 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen.  Chicago;  Walter  Lee  Culp 
Assocs  ,  Dallas,  Houston;  Kneedler  Fauchere. 


Denver.  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego.  San  Franciscq 
Holly  Hunt,  Minneapolis;  Duncan  Huggms  Perei 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC.;  Wayne  Martin, 
Portland.  Seattle;  Laurii  Textiles,  Toronto  Quarr\ 
tile,  6"  sq,  from  American  Olean  Tile  Co  ,  1000 
Cannon  Ave  .  Dept  HG.  Lansdale.  PA  19446. 
100  Stipple  (#W250-1 1 )  wallpaper,  to  the  trade 
at  Osborne  &  Little.  NYC,  Chicago.  Stamford; 
Ainsworth-Noah  &  Assocs..  Atlanta;  Shecter- 
Martin,  Boston;  Boyd-Levinson  &  Co  ,  Dallas. 
Houston;  Design  West,  Dania;  Shanahan 
Collection,  Denver;  Randolph  &  Hein.  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego.  San  Francisco;  Gene  Smile 
Showroom.  Minneapolis;  JW  Showroom. 
Philadelphia;  Stephen  E  Earls  Showrooms, 
Portland,  Seattle;  Richard  Russell  Assocs.. 
Washington,  D  C  Pinstripe  stenciled  on 
wallpaper,  by  Mike  Frohm  Decorative  Painting. 
Brooklyn  (718)  858-8797.  Bathroom  cabinet. 
designed  by  MAC  II,  executed  by  Laszio  Sallay 
(see  above)  Saint  James  pewter-finished  single 
arm  sconce,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Ann-Morris 
(see  above)  Three-Over  Stripe  (#CW5) 
wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above  for  pg  38)  101  Wall  glazing  and 
pinstriping,  by  Mike  Frohm  (see  above)  French 
Empire  brass  mirror,  similario  the  trade  at 


Clifford  Stephens.  Los  Angeles  (213)  653-0101. 
Malaga  (#32256-3)  cotton  for  curtains,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  38). 
Saint  James  pewter-finished  swing  arm  sconces 
to  the  trade  to  order  at  Ann-Morris  (see  above). 
Cabinetry,  designed  by  MAC  II,  executed  by 
Laszio  Sallay  (see  above)  102-03  Wall  glazing 
and  pinstriping,  by  Mike  Frohm  (see  above) 
Petits  Picots  (#P-2531 )  cotton  on  headboard 
and  chaise,  by  Comoglio.  Pans,  to  the  trade  at 
Fonthill,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin.  Atlanta;  Devon 
Service.  Boston;  Nicholas  P  Karas  Assocs  . 
Chicago;  Walter  Lee  Culp  Assocs..  Dallas. 
Houston,  Donghia  Showrooms,  Dania;  Kneedler 
Fauchere.  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego;  Croce, 
Philadelphia;  Shears  &  Window.  San  Francisco; 
Designers  Showroom.  Seattle;  Marion  Kent. 
Washington.  DC  ;  Primavera,  Toronto.  English 
quilt,  c  1 850.  similar  at  Elinor  Merrell  (see 
above).  Saint  James  brass  swing  arm  sconce,  to 
the  trade  to  order  at  Ann-Morris  (see  above). 
THE  STORY  OF  A  COUCH 
Pages  104-05  Grapevine  American  arts  and 
crafts  painted  wood  panels,  similar  at  Joel 
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Do  what  works  for  you 

Designer-author  Chris  Casson  Madden's  first  rule  for  designing 

the  kitchen  of  your  dreams- 


...s 


C  e-up  details 

I  v  you  solutions 
f  noblems  from 
i  ng  extra  storage 
t  :e  to  displaying 
I  :ial  collections 


Informative 
captions  and  text 
cover  everything 
from  basic  elements 
of  style  to  ideas  for 
decorator  touches. 


A  start-to-finish  guide  to  planning 
your  own  perfect  kitchen 
Complete  directory  of  suppliers 
and  manufacturers 
Chapters  organized  by  style,  from 
"Spare"  to  "Old-World" 
Full  floor  plans 

288  pages,  83A" x  I03A"  with  over 
300  full-color  photographs 
38  perfectly  planned  kitchens, 
from  Craig  Claiborne's  to 
Sally  Quinn's 


A  checklist  identifies  major  elements  in  every  kitchen.  Where  to  find  them? 
Look  in  the  Directory  of  Resources  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

oes  your  kitchen  reflect  your  own  individual 
tastes,  needs,  interests,  home  life?  Chris  Casson 
Madden  takes  you  through  38  kitchens  that 
epitomize  todays  new  emphasis  on  personal  style  - 
from  restaurant  consultant  George  Lang's  professional-quality 
extravaganza  to  dress  designer  Jessica  McClintock's  linens-and-lace 
evocation  of  Old  World  Charm.  Through  hundreds  of  photographs 
and  tell-all  text,  you  will  discover  how  many  and  varied  the  possi- 
bilities are. ..what's  special  about  each  one  of  them... and  how  you 
can  make  them  work  for  you.  An  additional  43-page  section  gives 
you  first-hand  advice  from  professionals,  along  with  a  unique 
visual  directory  of  what's  available. 

A  complete  renovation?  A  few  simple  decorator  touch-ups?  Or 
you  just  love  to  look?  "Do  what  works  for  you!"  says  Chris  Casson 
Madden.  Order  your  first-edition  copy  today  and  save  20%  off  the 
cover  price  of  $45. 


20 
Off 


%  CALL  TOLL  FREE  800-678-5681 


for  credit  card  orders,  or  send  check  or  money  order  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection,  Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

Send  me copies  of  KITCHENS  at  just  $36*  each,  plus  $3  for  shipping  &  handling. 
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RESOURCES 


Mathieson.  NYC  (212)  941-1491    Elphinstone 
chaise,  /elvel  ottoman  table,  to  order  from 
George  Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs,  NYC  (212)  226- 
4747  Rosevine  cotton  linen  print  on  chaise. 
from  Bennison  Fabrics.  NYC  (212)  941-1212 
Wooden  fan,  by  Christopher  Hewat,  similar  at 
Victoria  Munroe  Fine  Art.  NYC  (212)  249-5480 
Checked  rayon/silk  throw  on  chaise,  similar  at 
Judyth  vanAmnnge,  NYC  (212)  736-5130  by 
appt  Vintage  flora  pillows  on  armchair  and 
chaise,  similar  at  Indigo  Seas.  Los  Angeles  (310) 
550-8758  Late  19th  century  American  walnut 
candlesticks,  ;  n     i  at  David  &  Co  ,  NYC  (212) 
226-57 17  1 06  :  9th-century  Erie  Railroad  wooden 
finials,  similar  at  Judyth  vanAmnnge  (see 
above)  Painting,  by  Ahda  Morgan.  NYC  (212) 
486-3991   108  1940s  floral  cotton  tablecloth. 
similar  at  Indigo  Seas  (see  above)  109  Wendy's 
Cross  mixed-media  ankh,  by  Eric  Rhem.  NYC 

(212)  995-8326  Jeweled  cross,  by  Maria  Snyder, 
similar  at  Maria  Snyder  Studio.  NYC  (212)  274- 
9578  Silver  Halberdier  mixed-media  sculpture, 
by  Eric  Rhein  (see  above)  Boudoir  pillow  sham 
(#5018),  from  Porthault  &  Co..  for  stores  (212) 
688-1660 

SHTICK  STYLE 

Page  120  Mr  Ambrose  Peep  mohair/mahogany 
keyhole  screen,  Mr  Franks  teakwood  clock,  both 
by  Michael  Joannidis,  similar  at  Modern  Living. 
8125  Melrose  Ave  .  Los  Angeles.  CA  90046, 

(213)  655-3898  Hand-painted  steel  umbrella 
stand  (or  wastebasket),  by  Piero  Fornasetti.  to 
order  at  Modern  Living  (see  above)  121-23 
Picture  frames,  by  Stuart  Zehngut,  similar  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Art  Exchange.  Santa  Monica  (310) 
828-6866  121  Quilt  stamless-steel/mahogany- 
finished  Anegre  wood  credenza,  by  Monique  and 
Sergio  Savarese  for  Dialogica.  to  order  from 
Dialogica,  NYC  (212)  966-1934.  Los  Angeles 
(213)951-1993  One-of-a-kind  clocks,  by  Pedro 
Fnedberg.  similar  at  Harcourts  Modern  and 
Contemporary  Art,  San  Francisco  (41 5)  421  - 
3428  Artwork,  by  Carl  Nicholas  Titolo,  similar  at 
Jordan-Volpe  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  570-9500 
Patmated-steel/glass  sconce,  by  Mark  Brazier- 
Jones,  similar  at  Modern  Living  (see  above)   122 
Stanza  mahogany/leather  dining  chairs  inlaid 
with  taxidermy  fish  eyes.  Compello  mahogany 
dining  table  with  aluminum  inlay,  both  by  Lee 
Weitzman.  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Lee 
Weitzman  Furniture,  Chicago  (312)  243-3009 
Porcelain  plates,  by  Piero  Fornasetti,  to  order  at 
Modern  Living  (see  above)  Simon  silver-plated 
candelabra  with  vase,  by  Borek  Sipek  for 
Dnade's  Follies  Collection,  crystal,  cast-bronze 
toasting  glasses,  by  Borek  Sipek  and  David 
Palterer  for  Alter  Ego,  all  at  Modern  Living  (see 
above),  for  other  dealers  (800)  869-91 63  Clear 
glasses,  by  Danny  Lane,  at  Maxfield,  Los 
Angeles  (310)  274-8800  Portrait  of  Larry  David, 
by  Mary  Beth  McKenzie.  similar  at  Joseph  Keiffer 
Gallery.  NYC  (212)  249-8249,  Capricorn 
Galleries,  Bethesda  (301)  657-3477.  Wyckoff 
Gallery.  Wyckoff  (201)891-7436  Angel 
sculpture,  by  Pedro  Fnedberg,  similar  at 
Harcourts  (see  above)  Bronze-finished  steel 
hanging  light,  by  Jean-Francois  Crochet  for 
Terzani,  similar  at  Modern  Living  (see  above) 


Marcellus  maple  ebomzed-mahogany  bed,  Spiral 
lacquered  mirror  with  crackled  finish  and  maple 
detailing.  Zig-Zag  ebonized-mahogany  shelf  with 
ebony  detailing,  all  by  Lee  Weitzman.  to  the  trade 
to  order  from  Lee  Weitzman  (see  above) 
Porcelain  clock,  by  Salvador  Dali,  similar  at 
Modern  Living  (see  above)  Guitar  hand-painted 
molded-plywood  chairs,  by  Fornasetti,  to  order  at 
Modern  Living  (see  above).  123  Minotaure 
wrought-iron/wood  chair,  by  Jean  Guillevic  for 
Murray's  Iron  Works,  to  order  from  Murray's  Iron 
Works,  Los  Angeles  (310)  652-0632  Caricature 
of  Richard  Lewis,  by  Hirschfeld,  similar  at  Margo 
Feiden  Gallery.  NYC  (212)  677-5330 
ANGEL  WINGS  IT 

Page  132  Midway  Stripe  long  silk  vest,  $450, 
Magic  Carpet  silk  capn  pants,  $350,  both  from 
the  Todd  Oldham  spring  collection,  to  order  at 
Henri  Bendel.  NYC  (212)  247-1 100.  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC  (212)  753-7300  Carpet  runners, 
similar  at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  NYC  (212)  473- 
3000  Jazz  cotton/polyurethane  fabric  on  sofa, 
by  John  Kaldor  Fabncmaker.  similar  at  Paterson 
Silks,  for  stores  (800)  427-4557  134  Bluelme 
photograph,  similar  from  Tom  Bonauro.  San 
Francisco  (415)  648-5233  by  appt 
ARTIST'S  AERIE 

Pages  140-47  Artist  James  Brown,  represented 
by  the  Leo  Castelh  Gallery,  578  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10012,  (212)431-6279  141  Scenic 
Hindoustan  wood-blocked  wallpaper,  to  the 
trade  at  Zuber  et  Cie,  for  showrooms  (212)  486- 
9226  The  Wave  handwrought  sterling-silver 
coffee  and  tea  service,  by  Allan  Adler.  to  order 
from  Allan  Adler  Handwrought  Silver,  Studio  City 
(310)  652-7914  by  appt  143  Murmansk  silver 
footed  bowls,  by  Ettore  Sottsass  for  Memphis 
Milano.  at  Urban  Architecture.  Detroit  (313)  873- 
2707  145  Full-length  portrait,  by  Julia  Condon. 
NYC  (212)  982-5159 
AN  AMERICAN  IN  MILAN 
Pages  148-55  Decoration,  by  Paolo  Genta 
Ternavasio.  Via  S  PioV  36.  Turin  10125.(11)68- 
77-60  148-49  Salazar  floral  chintz  on  furniture, 
to  the  trade  at  Old  World  Weavers  (see  above  for 
pgs  94-95).  Classic  Revivals,  for  showrooms 
(617)574-9030  150-51  Laccio  plastic-laminate 
chromed-steel  coffee  tables  (some  stacked),  by 
Marcel  Breuer,  from  KnollStudio.  a  division  of  the 
Knoll  Group,  for  dealers  (800)  445-5045  Miss 
Baiu  plastic  table,  by  Philippe  Starck  for  Kartell. 


for  dealers  (212)  477-3188.  Grand  Trylon 
lacquered-steel  light  fixture,  by  Gilles  Deram  fori 
Lumen  Center  Italia,  at  Lee's  Studio,  NYC,  to 
special  order  at  Adesso,  Boston;  Luminaire. 
Chicago,  Coral  Gables;  Roche  Bobois,  Denver;  ' 
Diva.  Los  Angeles  152-53  Dialog  Collection 
nylon  carpet  (#14-4637),  by  David  Hockney  for 
Vorwerk,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston.  Chicago,  Dallas.  Dania,  Houston 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.  Troy, 
Washington,  DC;  Gregory  Alonso,  Cleveland; 
Dean-Warren,  Phoenix.  Aletta  aluminum/opaline 
polycarbonate  ceiling  fixture,  by  Jan  Hanif 
Mohamed  for  Segno,  at  Luminaire,  Chicago, 
Coral  Gables.  154  Grand  Trylon  lacquered-steel 
light  fixture,  by  Gilles  Derain  for  Lumen  Center 
Italia  (see  above)  One  from  the  Heart  metal/ 
mirror  glass  plastic  lamp,  by  Ingo  Maurer  for  I.  L 
Euro,  for  stores  (212)  477-3188 
PAVILIONS  BY  THE  SEA 
Pages  160-67  Architecture,  by  Drexel  Pattersor 
of  Island  Architects  West,  2820  Camino  del  Rio 
South.  Suite  300C,  San  Diego.  CA  921 08;  (619) 
688-9300  Coordinating  design,  by  Lawrence 
Peabody.  F  AS  I  D  .  of  Peabody  International, 
805  Third  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY  10022;  (212)  754- 
7955  Landscaping,  by  William  Neil,  Little  Saint 
James,  fax  (809)  771-3828  160-61  Hunter 
Original  (#25572)  ceiling  fans,  from  the  Hunter 
Fan  Co  .  for  stores  (901)  745-9222  Chesterfield 
sofa,  Elverdon  armchair,  standard  stool,  to 
order  from  George  Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs,  NYC 
(212)  226-4747  Basic  Cloth  (#1638-2)  cotton 
for  slipcovers,  to  the  trade  at  Robert  Lehr.  a 
division  of  Decorators  Walk,  for  showrooms  (51 6) ' 
249-3100  Buckingham  Rose  hand-stenciled  coir- 
carpet,  from  India,  through  Import  Specialists,  for 
stores  (800)  334-4044  George  III  mahogany 
table  at  rear,  similar  at  Michael  Connors,  NYC 
(212)  473-0377  by  appt  162  Wire  chandelier,  by 
David  Barrett,  to  the  trade  at  Circa  David  Barrett, 
NYC  (212)  688-0950  Scroll-arm  sofa  and  chairs. 
to  order  from  George  Smith  (see  above).  Colonial 
West  Indian  mahogany  rocker,  c   1865.  similar  at 
Michael  Connors  (see  above)  Custom  brass 
standing  lamps,  similar  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
Ann-Morns  Antiques.  NYC  (212)  755-3308  164 
Antique  mahogany  shell  table,  similar  to  the 
trade  at  John  Rosselli  International,  NYC  (212) 
772-21 37  165  Colonial  West  Indian  mahogany 
sleigh  bed  in  foreground,  c  1 840.  similar  at 
Michael  Connors  (see  above)  166-67  Colonial 
West  Indian  mahogany  four-poster,  c  1850. 
similar  at  Michael  Connors  (see  above).  1 8th- 
century  Italian  silver  candlesticks,  similar  at 
Portantina.  NYC  (212)  472-0636 

TIMELESS  ROOMS 

Page  176  42nd  Street  cotton  sateen  for  pillows 
on  bed  and  bedcover,  Givet  linen  for  small 
pillows  on  sofa  and  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia  Textiles,  NYC,  Interior  Elements,  Atlanta; 
Ostrer  House.  Boston;  Donghia  Showrooms, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dania,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Washington.  DC  ;  David  Sutherland, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Wendy  Boyd.  Denver;  Judy 
Baer,  Philadelphia;  Susan  Mills.  Seattle;  Telio  & 
Cie.  Montreal.  Toronto 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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avi lions  by  the  Sea 

'ontiniwcl  from  page  166)  never  re- 
irned.  Philadelphia.  Harvard,  Whar- 
m.  and  First  Boston  are  remote  now, 
jjnd  the  Victorian  silver  frames  hold 
nly  pictures  of  immediate  family. 
At  Little  Saint  James,  Di  compro- 
lised  on  very  little  of  her  original  vi- 
rion. She  wanted  outdoor  balcony 
mowers  and  got  them.  She  wanted  the 
ouse  to  be  lit  only  by  candles  and  light 
;flectedoff  the  water  and  white  stone, 
[jut  she  gave  in  and  had  a  strip  of  light 
un  under  the  moldings.  Still,  it  is  a 
ark  house  at  night  and  deeply  roman- 
ic,  with  the  wind  blowing  the  scent  of 
rangipani,  white  ginger,  and  jasmine. 
V-blue  heron  high-steps  across  the 
awn.  sinking  into  the  thick  soft  grass. 
The  Cummins'  black  boat  and  their 
vhite  boat  bob  in  the  pale  water. 
i    Arch  and  Di  have  created  a  whole 
ecosystem  here,  with  the  help  of  land- 
;caper  William  Neil,  who  now  lives  in 
\  very  chic  tent  on  the  beach  and  propa- 
gates the  island's  own  plants.  Once  the 
ilants  were  in,  birds  and  insects  never 
oefore  seen  on  the  island  began  to  ap- 
pear. Deer  even  swam  the  sea  from 
Saint  John  to  get  to  Little  Saint  James. 
In  season  giant  sea  turtles  came  to  nest 
on  the  beaches. 

Eleven  years  after  Arch  bought  Lit- 
tle Saint  James,  workmen  are  still  ar- 
riving daily,  now  to  dig  a  running  trail 
around  the  island.  Like  all  creat 


houses.  Little  Saint  James  is  never 
quite  finished. 

Di  has  rebuilt  the  tent  on  the  beach 
where  she  slept  while  the  house  was  be- 
ing built.  She  liked  to  open  the  tent  and 
look  back  at  the  unfinished  pavilions 


shining  on  the  hill  in  the  moonlight. 
"It's  the  only  house  I've  done  that 
turned  out  even  better  than  the  dream  in 
my  head,"  she  says.  But  she  still  wants 
to  keep  her  tent  because  Di  Cummin 
likes  simple  things.  A 


Story  of  a  Couch 

(Continued  from  page  109)  chaise,  a 
blue  velvet  armchair,  and  a  red  velvet 
ottoman.  And  on  our  way  home  we 
bought  a  blue  and  white  armchair  at  an 
unreasonable  price  on  Bleecker  Street. 
vVhen  all  these  things  were  delivered, 
they  looked  depressingly  new;  David, 
the  dachshund,  made  them  look  old  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  I  still  feel  thankful  to 
him.  I  am  fascinated  by  handwork  and 
by  objects  that  need  lots  of  repair.  I  en- 
joy working  to  rescue  something,  and  I 
like  to  leave  it  in  a  condition  that  makes 
you  think  more  could  be  done.  Perfec- 
tion is  the  end  of  fantasy. 

One  day  at  the  shop  run  by  Signor 
Chiesa,  the  antiques  dealer  in  my 
hometown  of  Bra  in  Italy,  I  found  an 
eighteenth-century  altar  that  had  been 


made  into  a  chest  (probably  by  a  priest 
determined  to  hide  his  good  wine),  a 
peasant's  wooden  table  from  the  same 
period,  and  a  cardboard  box  filled  with 
what  looked  like  pieces  of  a  candela- 
bra. I  spent  days  in  my  house  in  Bra 
washing,  fixing,  and  restoring  every- 
thing, including  the  contents  of  the 
cardboard  box,  parts  for  five  beautiful 
eighteenth-century  candelabras,  made 
of  lacquered  wood  covered  with  gilded 
tin  flowers  and  grapevines.  I  had  all  of 
the  above  shipped  to  New  York.  One 
morning  I  confronted  two  enormous 
crates  occupying  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt 
desperate,  but  with  ladder,  screwdriv- 
er, and  assistant,  everything  was  up- 
stairs in  a  few  hours. 

Traveling  and  curiosity  tempt  us  to 
buy  things  wherever  we  go.  When 


Wendy  and  I  arrive  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
first  stop  (after  a  margarita  at  the  Ivy)  is 
our  friend  Lynn  von  Kersting's  shop. 
Indigo  Seas.  We  drink  the  best  mint  tea 
ever  and  fly  back  home  with  pillows, 
silk,  linen,  paintings,  and  lampshades. 
Once  we  found  two  Neapolitan  paint- 
ings at  the  Los  Angeles  Fine  Art  Gal- 
lery. A  huge  gilded  throne  in 
questionable  taste  flew  with  us  from 
Cuzco.  Peru,  to  New  York  and  then 
with  me  round-trip  to  Milan,  to  be  re- 
upholstered  in  Cherasco  with  fabric 
from  Turin.  Other  objects  came  from 
Bangkok,  Paris,  London.  Guatemala, 
and  all  around  the  States. 

On  our  regular  walks  to  the  restau- 
rant Da  Silvano  on  Sixth  Avenue,  it's  a 
tradition  to  stop  at  two  of  our  favorite 
shops,  Joel  Mathieson  and  David  & 
Co.  From  David's,  Wendy  collects 
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Story  of  a  Couch 

glass  and  wooden  candlesticks  that  she 
makes  into  lamps.  I  found  a  grapevine 
screen,  from  which  I  made  two  panels 
in  the  living  room,  at  Joel's. 

Wendy  is  easily  bowled  over  by  any 
practical  skill,  and  she  considers  it  a 
miracle  that  I  managed  to  put  down  the 
wooden  floor  on  the  landing  after  we 
discovered  decaying  linoleum  under  an 
unwanted  runner.  "I  do  not  take  a  mo- 


ment of  credit,"  she  says,  "for  any  of 
the  domestic  feats  Oberto  has  worked. 
He  laid  a  floor.  He  invented  the  curtain 
rods  and  tiebacks  from  old  sofa  feet.  He 
even  gold-leafed  them!" 

To  me  it  seems  that  decorating  a 
house  is  an  exercise  in  fantasy,  not 
much  different  from  creating  a  picture, 
getting  dressed,  or  cooking  risotto. 
You  can  be  happy  with  a  futon  and  no 
chair.  All  the  rest  is  a  game  of  posses- 
sion-obsession that  pleases  your  eye 


and  reminds  you  of  exciting  momen 
and  experiences  in  your  life.  The  hou 
is  like  an  album  to  which  you  keep  ad 
ing  pictures  and  changing  pages;  o 
house  is  a  reflection  of  the  dialectic  b 
tween  Wendy  and  me. 

We  don't  live  student-style  an 
more,  and  I  miss  the  blue  and  whi 
couch.  Which,  by  the  way,  has  been  | 
paired  and  given  a  new,  grown-u 
look — and  can  still  accommodate 
Goodman  on  its  tientle  seat.  A 


Classic  Retreat 

{Continued  from  page  99)  bought  the 
painting — he  expected  to  be  given  it- 
thought  the  empty  chaises  looked  as  if 
they  were  conversing. 

On  the  second  floor  of  both  wings 
are  bedrooms.  Above  the  library  is  the 
master  bedroom  with  its  soaring 
pitched  ceiling,  painted  the  same  saf- 
fron color  as  the  outside  of  the  house. 
This  room  gives  onto  a  vast  balcony 
with  a  stunning  view  across  the  water. 
En  suite  are  separate  areas  for  this  busy 


couple  to  work,  exercise,  and  unwind 
in  after  their  incessant  traveling. 

As  a  designer.  Mica  is  famous  for 
her  pared-down  stylishness,  for  the 
seemingly  effortless  way  she  mixes  the 
grand  and  the  simple,  the  traditional 
and  the  contemporary,  the  exotic  and 
the  classical,  and  for  the  discretion  with 
which  she  uses  decoration  to  enhance 
her  clients'  lives.  This  new  house  ex- 
emplifies the  formidable  taste  and  ele- 
gance and  sheer  good  sense  her  other 
projects  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  when  Mica  works  on  her 


own  behalf — she  now  has  four  res 
dences  to  maintain — she  can  indulg 
herself:  spread  a  dressing  table  wit 
Turkish  embroidery,  paper  a  gue 
room  the  color  of  raspberry  ice,  hav 
fun  with  gilded  pelmets.  This  is  whi 
gives  this  house  so  much  personalit 
and  panache.  And  we  should  also  giv 
credit  to  Mica's  husband.  ""In  Xanadi 
did  Kubla  Khan/A  sfately  pleasure 
dome  decree.  .  .  "  This  pleasure  dom 
is  as  stately  as  any  of  the  yalis,  the  Otto 
man  villas  that  line  the  Bosporus  in  Ah 
met's  native  land.  A 


Designing  President 

(Continued  from  page  118)  imagina- 
tion is  evident  in  the  many  ingenious 
improvements  that  make  Monticello  a 
marvel  of  mechanical  wizardry:  the 
hidden  pulley  that  allows  two  double 
doors  to  open  when  only  one  is  pushed; 
the  pair  of  dumbwaiters  on  which  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  can  be  sent  up  from  the  cel- 
lar while  an  empty  one  is  on  its  way 
down;  and  the  double-faced  indoor- 
outdoor  clock  that  also  tells  the  days  of 


the  week.  The  new  interior  layout  gave 
Jefferson  the  complete  privacy  he 
craved  as  he  became  even  more  of  a 
public  figure  after  assuming  the  presi- 
dency in  1801.  There  was  also  more 
room:  little  space  inside  the  compact 
house  is  devoted  to  antechambers,  cor- 
ridors, and  staircases,  transitional  ar- 
eas which  he  considered  wasteful. 

In  that  final  version  the  magnificent- 
ly proportioned  interiors  took  on  a 
monumental  simplicity,  making  it  easy 
to  understand  why  Thomas  Jefferson  is 


now  ranked  among  the  three  greates; 
neoclassical  architects  of  the  earlv 
nineteenth  century,  along  with  Sir  Johi 
Soaneand  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel.  Bu 
in  his  own  country  Jefferson  remain; 
unique.  He  showed  us  how  to  expres* 
our  better  selves  through  architecture 
and  his  constant  quest  for  that  ideal  ii 
the  secret  behind  his  incomparable 
achievement  at  Monticello.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Thomas  Jeffersoi 
Memorial  Foundation,  Monticello.  Box  316, 
Charlottesville,  VA  22902;  (804)295-8/81. 


American  in  Milan 

(Continued from  page  152)  a  stunning 
collection  of  Neapolitan  gouaches,  and 
a  Raphael  study  for  his  famous  Conver- 
sion of  Saul  which  once  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

These  have  been  whimsically  com- 
bined with  furniture  by  Marcel  Breuer, 
Philippe  Starek,  Eileen  Gray,  and 
Paolo  Genta,  carpets  by  David  Hock- 
ney  and  Mimmo  Paladino,  fabrics 
ranging  from  lake  fur  to  a  floral  pol- 
ished cotton  that  Price  Mondadori's 
friend  Gianlranco  Ferre  coincidental ly 


used  for  some  Dior  gowns,  and  an  as- 
sortment of  zany  light  fixtures.  She 
also  held  on  to  a  few  favorite  antique 
pieces  that  fit  in  with  the  house's  new 
mood,  such  as  a  curvaceous  Louis  XV 
marble  console,  an  ormolu  center- 
piece, a  busty  gilded  Roman  baroque 
hall  table,  and  a  set  of  giltwood  Russian 
dining  chairs  that  help  brighten  the 
ground-level  sitting  room  which  gives 
onto  the  garden.  Along  with  the  sec- 
ond-story library-dining  room,  this 
room  is  often  the  setting  for  animated 
buffet  dinners.  Price  Mondadori  chris- 
tened her  revamped  home  with  a  dinner 


for  seventy  to  celebrate  the  opening  of' 
Ines  dc  la  Fressange's  shop  in  Milan. 

Many  of  the  herbs  used  in  preparing 
meals  for  family  and  friends  come  right| 
out  of  the  garden,  which  also  sends  the 
smell  of  camellias  and  antique  roses 
swirling  through  the  house.  The  herbs 
were  transplanted  from  Price  Monda- 
dori's beloved  getaway  on  Capri.  "I 
love  the  south  of  Italy,"  she  says. 
' "The  colors,  the  light — I  go  as  much  as 
possible."  With  all  the  new  color, 
light,  and  larkiness  she's  brought  into 
her  northern  house,  though,  there  are 
fewer  reasons  to  escape.  A 
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To  Catch  a  Thief 

pntinued  from  pa^c  158)  running 
rough  the  alarm  line  and  duplicate 
at  power  with  a  battery;  this  would 
sscntially  subvert  the  system  into 
'thinking"  that  everything  was  fine.  A 
igh-tech  antitheft  installation  might 
nclude  a  device  that  changes  the  am- 
)erage  every  twenty  seconds  in  a  ran- 
om  pattern,  making  the  burglar's  job 
learly  impossible.  And  a  fail-sale  sys- 
em  might  include  a  radio  transmitter, 
which  will  relay  an  alarm  even  if  all  the 
;elephone  lines  in  a  neighborhood  are 
disabled.  "Since  telephone  lines  can 
tail,"  says  Gillespie,  "the  future  is  in 
wireless  and  cellular  transmitters. ' ' 
1  -  Some  collectors  say  that  an  old-fash- 
fioned  touch  is  the  last  critical  link  in 
itheir  systems.  For  example,  a  black 
Labrador  named  Beauty  helps  guard 
the  five-story  Manhattan  brownstone 
owned  by  Jonathan  and  Helena  Stuart 
and  works  by  Picasso,  Miro,  Magritte, 
and  Jim  Dine.  "The  alarm  company 
guarantees  a  response  time  often  min- 
utes," says  Helena  Stuart,  "while 
Beauty  can  get  from  the  top  floor  to  the 
front  door  in  ten  seconds. ' '  A 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


Your  Eyes  Give  It  Away. 

You  look  at  things  in  a  fresh  way.  Now. 
you  can  use  that  ability  to  beautify  your 
home,  save  money  doing  it . . .  and  possibly 
enter  a  whole  new  career. 
Now  Train  At  Home. 
Sheffield's  new  audiocassette  method 
makes  it  easy  and  exciting  to  learn  at 
home. 

•  You  design  real-life  projects 

•  You  are  guided  step-by-step  from  the 
beginning 

•  You  have  your  own  Personal  Advisor  on 
call  at  the  School 

•  You  get  all  the  "tools  of  the  trade" 


Everyone  Can 
Tell  You're 
A  Decorator 


Decorator  Discounts 

As  a  Sheffield  Graduate  you  qualify  for 
decorator  status.  Meet  interesting  people. 
Travel  to  decorator  marts.  Gain  access  to 
wholesale  showrooms  and  receive  dis- 
counts to  50%  off. 

Interior  decorating  — a  new  lifestyle. . . 
perhaps  a  new  career. 

Surprisingh  affordable  tuition.  Flexible 
terms. 

For  free  catalog,  mail  coupon  or 
call  TOLL-FREE  (800)  451-SHEFF. 
Ask  for  Operator  143 
No  obligation. 


Sheffield 

School 

of  Interior 

Design 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG43,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

□  Yes,  I'd  like  to  find  out  about  the  rapidly  expanding  interior  decorating 
field  and  how  I  can  join  the  thousands  of  satisfied  Sheffield  students.  Send 
free  catalog  -  no  obligation. 

□  If  under  18.  check  here  for  special  information 

Name 

Address 

City /State/Zip 
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TIMELESS  ROOMS 


DATE   1973    PLACE  New  York  City 
DECORATOR/OWNER  Angelo  Donghia 
BIO  Famous  for  his  urbane  softly  padded  modernism 
and  his  marketing  genius,  Donghia  was  the  first 
designer  to  become  a  one-man  conglomerate.  Eight 
years  after  his  death,  Donghia  Furniture  &  Textiles  and 
Donghia  Showrooms  continue  to  thrive  and  his 
trademarks — menswear 'fabrics,  upholstered  furniture 
legs,  bleached  wood  floors — are  decorating  staples. 
CONCEPT  A  bedroom,  tailored  yet  free  of  hard 
edges,  that  also  functions  as  a  relaxed  setting  for 
lounging,  entertaining,  and  even  dining. 
SETTING  A  second-floor  room  in  a  house  with 
French  windows  onto  a  balcony  overlooking  a  garden. 
COLOR  AND  TEXTURE  This  is  the  first  place 
where  Donghia,  a  tailor's  son,  went  all  the  way  with 
gray  flannel:  it  covers  the  walls,  channel-quilted  bed 
frame,  and  deeply  cushioned  furniture  he  designed  and 


is  echoed  by  the  velvet  carpet.  To  avoid  a  drab  sea  of 
gray,  Donghia  put  white  cotton  and  linen  to  use  as 
pillows,  a  bedspread,  and  diamond-quilted  curtains 
under  a  ceiling  lined  in  gold  tea  paper. 
FLOOR  PLAN  Placing  the  bed  on  the  bias  maximizes 
the  garden  views.  Modular  seats  hug  one  wall. 
ELEMENTS  All  furniture  is  kept  low,  making  the 
room  seem  larger.  Accessories  are  pared  down  to 
"objects  with  a  purpose,"  such  as  vases  and  a  fan; 
bureaus  are  banished  to  the  dressing  room.  White 
lacquer  stereo  speaker  cabinets  double  as  end  tables. 
LIGHTING  Opposed  to  ceiling  fixtures,  Donghia 
relied  on  the  soft  glow  of  can  lights  in  corners  on  the 
floor  as  well  as  candles  and  minimal  bedside  lamps. 
DECORATOR'S  ASSESSMENT      My  bedroom," 
Donghia  said,  "allows  me  to  wake  up  with  a  new 
pattern  or  idea  on  my  brain.  It's  like  living  in  black  and 
white  and  thinking  in  color. ' '  Details  see  Resources 
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ything  you  knew 


can  luxury  cars 


nv 


[{ 


ou  were  expecting  another  "land  yacht"  floating  down  the  highway,  hold  on 


a  four  tufted  velour  seat.  Here  comes  the  totally  new  Chrysler  New  Yorker.  And 


!  Chrysler  LHS  personal  sports  sedan.  We  started  with  the  New  Yorker's 


ard-winning  "cab  forward"  design,  which  maximizes  interior  room  while 


ring  the  car  a  wide  track  for  precise  handling.  Then  we  added  four-wheel 


^dependent  suspension  and  an  engine  that  delivers  more  horsepower  than  a 


1W  535i.  The  result?  A  six-passenger  luxury  car  that  stays  reassuringly  stable  in 


ght  turns.  It's  also  reassuring  to  know  that  dual  air  bags  and  anti-lock  four  wheel 


isc  brakes  are  standard.  If  you'd  like  your  driving  excitement  turned  up  a  notch 


r  two,  there's  the  24-valve,  214  horsepower  Chrysler  LHS.  The  LHS  rides  on  a 


uring  suspension  and  16"  aluminum  wheels.  You  ride  on  premium  leather- 


immed  bucket  seats.  A  power  moonroof,  automatic  temperature  control,  and 


l-speaker  sound  system  are  all  standard.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  American 


lxury  car  is  now  in  the  fast  lane.  Call  1-800-4A-CHRYSLER  for  more  information. 
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ESTEE 


Underneath  the  skin  you  see 

is  the  skin  you  want. 

Now,  Estee  Lauder  brings  it  to  Fruition? 


Introducing 


Fruition 

Triple  ReActivating  Complex 

For  the  first  time  ever  —  an  exclusive,  gentle-acting, 
Triple  AlphaHydroxy  Fruit  Acid  Complex 
that  can  re-activate  your  skin  —  making  it  measurably 
clearer,  brighter,  smoother,  more  even-toned. 
Without  a  prescription. 


Our  research  shows: 

•  Up  to  60%  increase  in  skin  clarity. 
Within  two  weeks! 

•  Up  to  40%  improvement  in  skin  texture 
and  tone.  Discolorations  fade. 

•  Up  to  55%  improvement  in  skin  softness. 
A  37%  increase  in  smoothness. 
Within  days! 


•  Up  to  187o  reduction  in  the  appearance 
of  fine  lines  and  wrinkles.  A  significant 
improvement! 

Fruition  is  dermatologist  and 
ophthalmologist-tested.  Non-acnegenic. 

The  results  are  dramatic.  The  more  help 
your  skin  needs  —  the  more  Fruition  helps. 
See  the  proof.  Only  at  Estee  Lauder. 


LAUDER 


EILEEN     WEST 


Painter'8  Dream.  All  cotton  bedlineas  and  window  coverings.  Available  at  the  Eileen  West  Store 
or  retail  locations  please  phone  or  write:  33  Grant  Avenue,  Dept.  HG53.  San  Francisco,  CA  94108.  Tel.  1. 800.899.  WEST 

DESIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY'  FOR 

M  A   R  T   E  X" 
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n      .         npnt  93  5H    P  0  Box  6517,  Evansville,  IN  47719  or  call  (800)  252-7437 
For  fu..  color  brochure,  please  send  $10  to:  The  Karges  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  93-5H,  P.O. 


Val  Saint  Lambert 


The  Spread  Wing  Eagle:  an  American  inspiration. 

Inspired  by  America's  symbol  for  freedom  and  opportunity,  the 
Spread  Wing  Eagle  has  been  created.  It  beautifully  captures  this 
spirit  with  a  fluid  motion  and  an  animated  style  while  standing  still. 

Val  Saint  Lambert:  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 


Val  Saint  1 
Lambert^^ 


Bromberg's 
Birmingham,  AL 


J.E.  Caldwell 
Philadelphia,  PA 


McCaulou's 
Walnut  Creek,  CA 
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JL  ^  ^3  "As  in  a  painting, 
one  bold  dot  of  color  can  make 
everything  come  alive." 

— Barbara  Barry 

Quick  Change  Artists 


Rustic  exposed  beams  balance 
the  elegance  of  a  stenciled 
floor  in  a  Connecticut  dining 
room.  Photograph  by 
Thibault  Jeanson.  Page  88. 


DECORATING 

62  Writer  in  Residence 

On  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side, 
the  fashion  columnist  of  The  New 
Yorker  composes  a  room  of  her  own. 
By  Holly  Brubach 

88  Beyond  the  Pales 

With  a  fresh  palette,  Stephen  Sills 
brightens  an  old  stone  house  in 
Connecticut.  By  Susanna  Moore 

98  The  Royal  Treatment 

Tradition  reigns  in  the  London 
apartment  of  Viscount  Linley. 
By  Charles  Maclean 

118  Quick  Change  Artists 

Three  decorators  prove  that  giving  a 
familiar  room  a  new  face  doesn't 
have  to  be  expensive  or  labor 
intensive.  By  Margot  Guralnick 

128  The  Heart  of  Texas 

Governor  Ann  Richards  bucks 
formality  upstairs  at  her  official 
residence.  By  Vance  Muse 

148  Custom  Comfort 

After  finding  ways  to  make  his  own 
family  comfortable.  Donghia  design 
director  John  Hutton  brings  his  ideas 
to  the  office.  By  Dana  Cowin 

(Contents  continued  on  page  JO) 


"  When  you  love  what  you're  doing  as  much  as 
I  do,  it  doesn't  feel  like  work,"  mado  do^o 


Wherever  he  travels,  Placido  Domingo 
carries  a  series  of  green  bound  books 
into  which  he  writes  his  engagements  up 
to  three  years  in  advance.  Such  are  the 
demands  the  opera  world  makes  on  one 
of  its  most  sought-after  performers. 

His  ability  to  thrill  an  audience  is 
such  that  a  legendary  curtain  call  in 
Vienna  lasted  over  an  hour.  "It  would 
have  been  easier,"  Placido  said,  "to  sing 
the  opera  all  over  again." 

Domingo  has  committed  nearly 
a  hundred  operatic  roles  to  memory.  He 
believes  this  daunting  repertoire  is  nec- 
essary to  attract  the  widest  possible 
audience  because  his  ambition  is  to 
help  more  people,  all  over  the  world, 
enjoy  the  music  he  loves. 

More  than  a  singer, 
Domingo  is  also  a  respected 
conductor.  "The  operatic 


conductor  is  like  a  Roman  charioteer," 
he  says.  "He  has  a  hundred  horses 
on  stage  and  a  hundred  horses  in  the 
pit.  And  he  has  to  control  them  all." 
Throughout  his  career,  Domingo 
has  held  himself  to  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  performance.  It's  the  same 
measure  he  uses  when  selecting  a 
timepiece.  "My  Rolex  is  perfect  for 
me,"  he  states.  "You  could  say 
it's  one  of  my  favorite 
instruments." 


VI."  W 


ROLEX 


Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  GMT-Master  II  Date  Chronometer  in  18kt  gold  with  matching  Jubilee  bracelet. 
Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  USA  ,  Inc.,  Dept.  872,  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  5383 

Rolex,  W,  Oyster  Perpetual,  GMT-Master  II  and  jubilee  are  trademarks. 
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74  The  Wedgwood-blue 
and  white  dining  room 
at  Mount  Juliet  in  Ireland. 


(Contents  continued  from  page  8) 

170  Timeless  Rooms 

Decorator  Jean-Michel  Frank  created 
a  gallery-like  setting  for  viewing  art 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  living  room  he 
designed  for  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

DESIGN  & 
ARCHITECTURE 

122  New  Angles  on 
Modernism 

In  a  Manhattan  apartment,  Joseph 
Giovannini  explores  the  glamour  of 
deconstructivism.  By  Martin  Filler 

136  Baroque  in  a  New  Light 

The  centuries-old  decorative  style 
leaves  the  weight  of  history  behind. 
By  Stephen  Calloway 

162  Samples:  Resetting 
the  Clock 

The  hands  of  contemporary  designers 
are  changing  the  face  of  time. 
By  Elaine  Hunt 


GARDENING  & 
ENVIRONMENT 

40  Where  the  Buffalo  Roam 

On  a  South  Dakota  ranch,  prairie 
entrepreneur  Ray  Hillenbrand 
follows  the  lead  of  Native  American 
tradition.  By  William  Bryant  Logan 

54  Great  Balls  of  Flowers 

More  than  edible  bulbs,  alliums 
also  produce  spectacular  flowers. 
By  Allen  Lacy 

104  In  Tune  with  the  Country 

Peter  Duchin  and  Brooke  Hayward 
discuss  rural  life  in  a  domestic  key 
with  all  its  sharps  and  flats. 

134  Unlikely  Plots 

Gardening  takes  unexpected  twists 
when  celebrity  green  thumbs  seize 
the  spades.  By  Michael  Rosen 

142  All  Along  the 
Garden  Path 

Walking  through  a  garden  designed 
by  Thomas  Reinhardt  reveals  the 
many  moods  of  a  Long  Island 
landscape.  By  Paula  Deitz 


ART  &  ANTIQUES 

34  On  Taste 

The  charm  of  wicker  was  that  nobody 
took  it  seriously,  at  least  not  until 
now.  By  Nancy  Richardson 


46  The  House  of  Havemeyer 

In  a  legendary  art  collection  the 
Havemeyers  displayed  their  taste  for 
adventure.  By  Rosamond  Bernier 

82  Selects:  The  Luster 
of  Lanterns 

Over  the  centuries,  hall  fixtures 
reached  new  heights  of  ornamental 
brilliance.  By  Margot  Guralnick 


STYLE 

84  Living  with  Style 

In  her  fashion  designs,  Cynthia 
Rowley  serves  up  1940s  tablecloths 
laden  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
By  Wendy  Goodman 

112  A  Well-Heeled  Flat 

When  he  sets  foot  in  his  Montmartre 
apartment.  Christian  Louboutin 
indulges  the  same  taste  for  fantasy 
he  displays  in  his  shoe  designs. 
By  Wendy  Goodman 


TRAVEL 

74  A  Room  for  the  Knight 

Storming  the  towers  is  a  pleasure  at 
four  Irish  country  house  hotels. 
By  Judy  Brittain 

80  Shopping  in  Miami  Beach 

The  city  dotes  on  two  Carloses: 
ceramist  Carlos  Alves  and  designer 
Carlos  Betancourt.  By  Glenn  Albin 

154  Reawakening 
of  a  Chateau 

An  English  couple  invites  travelers  to 
be  chatelains  for  the  night  at  a 
splendidly  restored  castle  in  France. 
By  Christopher  Petkanas 


FOOD 

66  Salmon  Down 
on  the  Farm 

Now  that  fresh  wild  salmon  is  harder 
to  find,  farmed  salmon  will  serve 
just  fine  as  the  catch  of  the  day. 
By  Leslie  Land 
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20  Contributors  Notes 

27  Notes 

32  News 

87  Letter  from  the  Editor 

164  Resources 


To  order  now  call 

Dilland's 

toll-free  1-800-DILLARDS 
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Ira's  But 
What  About 
Carpet? 

Karastan  area  rugs  ana  hroadloom  carpets  not  only 
beautify,   they   increase  the  value  or  any  home.   Crafted 

to  last  from  finest  premium  fibers—  including 
100%  worsted  wool.  They  look  good,  wear  gracefully.  And 

come  with  a  20-year  warranty.   How  many  stocks  can 
say  that?  Visit  an  exclusive  Karastan  Gallery  or  Design 

or  a  dealer  near  you.   For  a  full-color  brochure, 

"The  Creation  Of  An   Heirloom,"   send  $3  to   Karastan, 

P.O.  Box  49439,  Greenshoro,   NC  27499-2626. 


Invest  In 
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Shop  at  these  authorized 

Karastan  retailers  near  you. 

Exclusive  Karastan 

Gallery  of  Design  dealer. 

ALASKA 

Anchorage 

FLORCRAFT,  INC 

1310  East  Diamond  Blvd 

(907)  344-3544 

also  in   Fairbanks 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

NARROWS  FURNITURE 

2301    1:     Camelback   Rd. 

(602)  055-7550 

THE  BROADWAY 
SOUTHWEST 
(800)  522  0-13-1 

most  locations 
Scottsdale 


'BAKER  BROTHERS 

50Q0  N.    Hoyden   Rd. 

(002)  894-2081 
all  locations 

Tucson 


AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

■1000  N     Oracle  Road 

(602)  887-4457 
APOLLO  CARPET 

?8?1   East  Speedway 
(002)  200-5411 

♦CARPET  ONE 

2726  fas/  Ft.  Lowell 

(602).  327-6838 

CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim 

*RITE-LOOM 

1295  N.  Kraemer 
(714)  764-1122 
also  in  Montebello 

Auburn 

THE  CARPET  ONE 
CONNECTION 

10068  Streeter  Rd  ,  Unit  15 

(010)  268-0502 

Clovis,   Fresno 

A&M  CARPET 

620  W.  Olive  Ave. 

(209)  237-2156 

Corona   Del  Mar 


NEWPORT  FLOORS 

3500  E     Coast  Highway 

(714)  075-1030 

Encinitas 

SUPERIOR  FLOOR 
DESIGN 

579  Westlake  Street 
(610)  436-5109 

G  le  n  da  /<? 

"THE  GREAT 
CARPET  CO. 

205   S.    Brand  Blvd. 

(818)  247-2990 

Lafayette 

•LAMORINDA 

FLOORCOVERING 

331  IB  Ml     Diablo  Bird 

(510)  284-4440 

Laguna   Reach 

TUTTLE'S 

837  Lag "  ><-i   I  anyo n    ' ' 

(714)  4Q4-8051 


Laguna    Hills 

PRESTIGE  CARPETS 

23351  Avenida  de  la  Carlotta 

(714)  768-7445 

Laguna   Miguel 

MISSION  VALLEY 
INTERIORS 

20083  Getty   Dr.ve 

(714)  582-2003 

Lodi 

WALTERS 

2303  South  Stockton 

(200)  334-1100 

also  in   Stockton 
Long   Bead, 

SEARS  BROTHERS 

3677  Atlantic  Ave. 
(213)  424-8579 

Los  Angeles 

THE  BROADWAY 
(800)  522-0434 

most  loca  i  ions 

GLABMAN  FURNITURE 

2250  South  Barrington  Ave. 
(213)  4  79-7383 

PAUL  SINGER 

PACIFIC  DESIGN 

CENTER 

8687  Melrose  Avenue 
(310)  05  7-8101 

ROBINSONS  MAY 
(818)  509-4335 

all  loca t tons 


S&J  BIREN 

0503  West  P,co  Blvd. 

(213)  870-3340 

Modesto 

HOUSE  OF  CARPETS 

1  120  McHenry  Avenue 

(209)  523-500-1 

Northern    California 

JOHN  BREUNER  CO. 
3250  Buskirk  Ave. 

(800)  888-9977 

all  locations 
Oakland 

DICK'S  CARPETS 

444  Lesser  Street 
(510)  534-2100 

Palo  Alto 

INTERIORS  &  TEXTILES 

3505  El  Cam.no  Real 

(415)  493-1700 

Sacramento 

WEINSTOCK'S 
(800)  522-0434 

most  locations 


Salinas 

'CINDERELLA  CARPETS 
1211  S.  Ma,n  St. 
(408)  424-2916 

San   Carlos 

*VESTA  CARPETS 
1113  Industrial  Rd 

(415)  502-5851 

San   Diego 

FINLEY'S  HOUSE 
OF  CARPETS 

1205    W.    Morena  Blvd. 

(010)  275-5500 


San   F 
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EMPORIUM 
(800)  522-0434 

most  locations 

T.C.  McMECHEN  DBA 
ABBEY  CARPET 

3100  Geary  Blvd. 

(415)  752-6620 
San  Jose 

CAPRI  CARPET 

082  S.  Saratoga- 
Sunnyvale  Rd. 

(408)  253-7330 

San   Rafael 

CONKLIN 
BROTHERS,  INC 

(415)  453-4500 

all  locations 
San   Ramon 


HOME  FURNISHING 

CENTER 

1985  San  Ramon  Blvd. 

(510)  837-3716 

Santa   Ana 


BREMS  CARPETS 

3211    S.    Harbor  Blvd. 

(714)  751-2736 

Santa    Sarhara 

HAYWARD'S 
1025  Santa  Barbara  St. 

(805)  965-0011 

Santa  Rosa 

WORLD  OF  CARPETS 

3023  Santa   Rosa  Ave. 

(707)  528-6210 

Torrance 

WESTCHESTER 
CARPETS 

3511    Pacific  Coast  Hwy. 

(310)  539-6085 

Ven  tura 

ISENSEE  FLOOR 
COVERING 

1532  East  Mam  Street 
(805)  648-5333 

Walnut   Creek 

LEWIS  ii  LEWIS 
2989  N.  Main  Street 

(510)  939-2145 

Woodland  Hills 


SARKISSIAN'S 
CARPET  VILLA 

21840   Ventura   Blvd. 

(818)  883-171 1 
COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

410  N.  Academy  Boulevard 
(719)  591-0710 

Den  ver 

CARPET  EXCHANGE- 
MAIN  LOCATION 

1133  S.  Platte  Rwer  Drive 
(303)  744-3300 

also  other  locations 
throughout   Colorado 

HOWARD  LORTON 
GALLERIES 

12  East   12th  Ave 
(303)  831-1212 

•MICHAEL  HANDLER 
CARPET 

2665  S.    Colorado  Blvd. 

(303)  692-0598 


MICHAEL  HANDLER 
CARPET 

10500  West  Colfax 

(303)  238-7601 

Ft.    Collins 


CARPET  EXCHANGE 

5000  S.   College  Avenue 
(303)  229-0700 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

AMERICAN  FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

Carlisle  6?  Menaul 

(505)  883-2092 
FLINTS  CARPET  CENTER 

810  Comanche,   N.E. 
(505)  345-9971 

OREGON 

Sea  vert  on 

PARKER  FURNITURE 

10375  S.W.    Beaverton 
Hillsdale  Highway 

(503)  644-0155 

ail  locations 
L ugene 


•CARPETS  BY  STUART 

2627  Oak  St. 

(503)  485-8880 

Portland 

•ATIYEH  BROTHERS 

800  SW  Washington  St. 
(503)  223-4125 

MEIER  &  FRANK 
(503)  223-0512 

all  locations  in   Oregon 
Salem 


TIM'S  CARPETS 

AND  INTERIORS 

425  P,ne  St..  N.E. 

(503)  371-7556 

TEXAS 

Abilene 

WALDROP  FURNITURE 

210  Walnut  Street 

(915)  677-5283 

Austin 

LOUIS  SHANKS 

7  705  N.    Lamar 

(512)  472-4176 
LOUIS  SHANKS 

2930   W.   Anderson   Lane 

(512)  451-6501 

Dallas 

•CARPET  EXCHANGE 
4901  Alpha  Rd. 
(214)  385-3545 

other  locations  in  Arlington, 

Mesquite.   Richardson, 

R.chland  Hills 

CLIFTON  CARPETS 

4112  Oak  Lawn 

(214)  526-7405 

El  Paso 

CHARLOTTES 

54  7  7  N.  Mesa 

(915)  581-1 1 11 

•SHAHEEN'S  CARPETS 

415  Montana 

(915)  533-1611 


Fort   Worth 

MARSHALL  UTLEY 
CARPETS 

2209  8th  Avenue 

(817)  926-6271 

Houston 

FOLEY'S  DEPARTMENT 
STORES 

also  Dallas,    Ft.    Worth,   San 
Antonio,  Austin 
(713)  924-3243 

•SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

2800  Fondren 

(713)  780-9770 
•SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

14023  Southwest  Hwy. 
(713)  242-2525 

SUNILAND  FURNITURE 
235  West  I960 
(713)  893-0800 

Lubbock 

YATES  CARPET,  INC. 

5276  West  34th  Street 
(806)  795-9942 

Odessa 

PINNER  CARPETS 

800  East  8th  Street 

(915)  337-2303 

San  Antonio 

LOUIS  SHANKS 

FURNITURE 

11035  Hwy.  10  West 

(512)  691<1400 

WASHINGTON 

Hellevue 


GREENBAUM  HOME 

FURNISHINGS 

929  118th  Ave.,  S.E. 

(206)  454-2474 

all  locations 
Kent 

JB  CARPETS 

310  N.   Central 
(206)  852-2797 
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KEN  SCHOENFELD 
FURNITURE,  INC. 

403  Capital  Way 

(206)  352-8581 

plus  all  other  Washington 
locations 

Seattle 


MASIN  FURNITURE 

220  2nd  Avenue  South 

(206)  622-5606 

•PITCHER  BROTHERS 
HOUSE  OF  CARPET 

5034   Univ.    Way,    NE 

(206)  522-4611 
THE  BON  MARCHE 

Third  &  Pine  St. 

(206)  344-8960 

Spokane 

•SPEAR'S  KARASTAN 
GALLERY  OF  DESIGN 

1300  N.  Argonne  Rd. 

(509)  926-1600 

Tacoma   at    "rife 

•SELDENS  FURNITURE 

7602  62nd  Avenue  East 

(206)  922-5700 
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i  one  Who  Counts  is  Choosing  Charisma, 

Especially  if  What  They're  Counting  is  Threads 
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310  threads  per  square  inch  Supima  cotton  bedlinens.  Uniquely  sensuous. 

CHARI/M/V  ONE  OF  THE  FACETS  OF  F1ELDCREST. 

FIELDCREST.  1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas  NX  NY  10020- 1-800^41-3336- A  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Cannon.  Inc. 


TRAVEL; 
DIRECTOR  Y 

A  guide  to  the  toll-tree  numbers  or 
prestigious  advertisers  in  trie  travel, 
real  estate,  and  related  markets.  Call 
tor  rurtner  information  apoiit  products 
and  services,  or  to  order;  brochures. 

ARUBA  TOURISM  AUTHORITY 
80G  TO-ARUBA 

BERLIN  TOURIST  BOARD 
800  248-9539 

BALD  HEAD  ISLAND,  N.C. 
800  234-1666 

BUTTERFIELD  &  ROBINSON 

IN  USA:  800  678-1147 
IN  CANADA:  800  868-8415 

THE  CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
800  346-3313 

DELTA  QUEEN  STEAMBOAT  CO. 
800  543-1949 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 
COMMISSION 

FREE  23-COUNTRY  TRAVEL  PLANNER 

800  999-6831 

HONG  KONG  TOURISM 
800  3-ORIENT 

HYATT  HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 
800  233-1234 

IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD 
800  SHAMROCK  xHG 

KIAWAH  ISLAND  RESORT 
800  845-3911  x249 

LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD 
800  223-6800 

THE  LOWELL  HOTEL,  NY 
800  221-4444 

MAYFAIR  HOTEL  BAGLIONI 
800  223-0542 

PEMBERTON  HOTELS 
800  283-8666 

PUERTO  RICO  TOURISM  CO. 
800  866-7827x61 

SEABROOK  ISLAND  RESORT 
800  845-2233  x249 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION  OF 

TOURISM 

800  346-3634 

THE  SURREY  HOTEL 
800ME-SUITE>191 

WHITE  SANDS  HOTEL 
800  548-0547 

WILD  DUNES  RESORT 
800  845-8880x22^.. 

WINDSTAR  CRUISES 
800  967-8103 
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It's  available 
only  in  black 
and  stainless 
steel.  It's  very 


It  makes  no 
compromises. 

Even  at  $9,000,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  call  The  Garland  Restaurant  Range  for 
the  Home  the  most  expensive  in  its  class. 
Because,  very  simply,  it  is  the  class. 
With  a  high-intensity,  in-oxen  infrared 
broiler,  heavy  duty  griddles,  commercial- 
sized  ovens,  electronic  ignition-and  cast 
iron  star 
surface  burners 
that  provide 
the  ultimate  in 
controlling 
heat-Garland 
ranges  are 
found  only  in  kitchens  where  there  is  no 
room  for  compromise  or  imitation,  but 
more  than  enough  room  for  the  very  best. 
For  years  Garland  has  been  the  choice 
of  demanding,  professional  chefs.  Now 
it's  built  for  your  home  in  60-and  36-inch 
widths-and  is  available  through  your 
architect  or  interior  designer,  or  by  calling 
1-800-25  RANGE. 

GBRLflnD 

It  began  as  a  range  for  professionals. 
And  stayed  that  way. 

Garland  Commercial  Industries,  Inc. 

185  East  South  Street  Freeland,  PA  18224 

Phone:  1-800-25  RANGE 

Fax:  717-788-5977 

©1993  Garland  Commercial  Industries 
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HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  tolWree  numters  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  information  on  store  locations. 

■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

ASKO,  Inc.  800-367-2444 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Eljer  Industries  800-435-5372 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-631-8601 

C.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

lacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-833-9525 

Jenn-Air  800-|ENN-AIR 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 
Drexel  Heritage  800-447-4700 

Dapha,  Ltd.  800-2844063 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  800-444-3682 

Karges  Furniture  800-252-7437 

The  Knoll  Croup  800-445-5045 

Kreiss  Collection  800-229-8890 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Manhattan  Cabinetry  800-MANHATTAN 

The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Arte  de  Mexico  800-622-21 34 

The  Bombay  Company  800-829-7789 

Casablanca  Fan  Company  800-759-3267 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 

Kravet  800-648-KRAV 

L.L.  Bean  Home  &  Camp  800-221-4221 

Missoni  Carpet  &  Rug  Collection  800-MISSONI 

Roche-Bobois  800-972-8375 

Vanguard  Studios  800-532-9665 

Waverly  800-423-5881  DEPT  99 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 

Waterford  Crystal  800-677-7860 
Wedgwood  USA,  Inc.  800-955-1550 


contributors  notes 


VanceMuse,  a  Houston  na- 
tive living  in  Manhattan,  re- 
turned to  Texas  to  interview 
Ann  Richards  at  home  in  the 
Governor's  Mansion.  "Rich- 
ards was  as  powerful  a  presence 
talking  quietly  in  her  living 
room  as  she  is  speaking  at  the 
national  podium,"  says  Muse. 
The  coauthor  of  Walking  with 
Gar  bo,  a  portrait  based  on  con- 
versations with  the  reclusive 
star,  he  is  at  work  on  Beat  It 
Out,  tales  of  a  TV  show  being 
put  together  in  Los  Angeles. 


Brooke  Hayward  and 
Peter  Duchin  air  their 
diverging  viewpoints  on  the 
Connecticut  house  and  gar- 
den which  they  both  grew 
to  love.  "From  April  to 
Thanksgiving,  gardening 
consumes  all  our  time,  we 
don't  even  answer  the 
phone,"  says  Hayward,  au- 
thor of  the  best-selling 
memoir  Haywire.  She  is 
currently  writing  an  ac- 
count of  life  in  L.A.  in  the 
1960s.  Duchin  is  a  celebrat- 
ed bandleader  and  pianist 
whose  orchestra  has  played 
at  every  inauguration  since 
Kennedy's.  He  is  at  work 
on  an  autobiography. 
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Allen  Lacy,  whose  popular 
gardening  columns  appeared 
for  thirteen  years,  first  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  later 
in  The  New  York  Times,  has  re- 
cently begun  publishing  his 
own  newsletter.  Home- 
ground.  For  HG  he  explores 
the  aesthetic  appeal  of  alli- 
ums, a  family  of  bulbs  and  rhi- 
zomes whose  better  known 
members  include  onions, 
leeks,  and  chives.  The  author 
of  The  Gardener' s  Eye  and 
The  Garden  in  Autumn,  Lacy 
is  writing  a  new  book  on 
ground  covers  and  vines. 
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enhypacker  Woven  Stripe,  Beaufort  Chair 


Fabrics,  Wallpapers,  Furniture,  Tables  &  Lamps 
1-800-538-1880 


A  little  green  can  make  a  big  difference  to  a  city  kid. 


By  donating  a  little  of  your  green.  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  can 


continue  to  make  a  world  of  difference  to  city  kids.  Your 


$297.00  will  not  only  send  a  child  to  the  country  for 


two  weeks.. .if  II  give  a  child  memories  that" II  last 


a  lifetime.  Please  donate.  A  little  green 


from  you  now  can  mean  a  lot  of 


green  for  them  this  summer. 


iuftfui 

w  FRESH  MP 

SERVING    CHILDREN    SINCE 


A  copy  of  the  last  financial  reports  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

New  York  State  Department  of  State,  Office  of  Charities  Registration.  Albany  NY  12231.  or  The  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

1040  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY  10018  ©1993  Fresh  Air  Fund 


contributors 
notes 


Judy  Brittain,  a  London-based 
contributing  editor  of  HG,  reports  on 
three  Irish  castles  and  a  stately  home 
open  to  paying  guests.  Her  itinerary 
includes  a  stop  at  Ashford  Castle,  site 
of  her  father's  "gigantic  trout  catch" 
when  she  first  visited  as  a  child.  A 
former  decorating  editor  at  British 
Vogue,  Brittain  is  a  native  of  Dublin. 


George  Moscahlades  joins  HG 
as  art  director  following  three  years  as 
design  director  of  Mademoiselle.  He 
says  he  decided  to  become  a  graphic 
designer  after  he  created  a  theater 
poster  in  high  school  and  "suddenly  I 
saw  my  work  plastered  everywhere." 
Off-hours  Moscahlades  plays  on  a 
hockey  team  of  "lawyers,  investment 
bankers,  and  photographers — all  as- 
piring Wayne  Gretzkys." 
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^4//  ^  exciting  things  happening  to  homes  are  by 

'Warner 


WALLCOVERINGS  •  FABRICS  •  BORDERS 
Through  interior  designers. 

The  Warner  Company,   108  S.  Desplaines,  Chicago,  IL  60606  •  Showroom:  6-134  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 

From  the  Ashland  Collection:  Top  sidewall:  CKM-6054  •  Border:  CKM-6034 
Sidewall  stripe:  CKM-6044  •  Back  sidewall:  CKM-6064  •  Fabric  :   FKM-6054 


You  can  pay  a  lot  more  for  antique  furniture  at 
some  place  other  than  Mill  House  of  Woodbury. 


And  have  a  lot  less  fun  doing  it 


At  Mill  House,  our  low  country  overhead  keeps  prices  sensibly  modest  —  while  our 

spacious  country  setting  gives  you  the  pleasure  of  strolling  through  17  showrooms  filled 

with  English  and  French  antique  furniture,  accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art. 

With  a  new  discovery  awaiting  you  around  every  corner. 


4h 


«*» 


Mill  House  Antiques 


1964       TWENTY-NINE  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1993 


1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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GIANNI 
VERSACE 

SIGNATURE 

NEW  YORK  BEVEPLY  HILLS  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  HOUSTON  SAN  OKO  CHICAGO  LAS  VEGAS  BAL  HARBOUR  HONOLULU  MEXICO  CITY  VANCOUVB)  TORONTO 


NOTES 


HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY  By  Eric  Berthold 


'Bellport  dictates  how  our  furniture  looks — easy,  gracious,  spirited,  and  fun,"  says  craftsman  Jonathan  Kusa,  at  left, 
of  his  Long  Island  hometown  on  Great  South  Bay.  "And  Adirondack  style  suits  Bellport  because  it's  enduring  rather  than 
trendy,"  adds  his  partner,  designer  Robert  DeCarlo.  Their  three-year-old  company,  Hand  Made  Bellport  U.S.A.,  produces 
witty  variations  on  outdoor  classics,  from  oversize  Adirondack-inspired  armchairs  and  porch  swings  with  turned  arms 
to  a  mailbox  complete  with  flag.  (Hand  Made  Bellport  U.S.A..  Box  817,  Bellport,  NY  1 1713;  516-286-8031  byappt.) 
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2  Plantings 
in  the  great 
border 
tradition 
don't  have  to  look 
English,  and  antiques 
don't  have  to  be  locked 
away.  Take  a 
look  at  Melanie 
Fleischmann's  -^j 

American  Border 
Gardens  (Clarkson 


3  Lars 

Bolander's  Long 
Island  shop  feels 
like  his  native 
Sweden,  with 
white  painted 
furniture  by 
Nicholas  Haslam, 
suitable  for 
indoors  or  out,  set 
amid  paintings  and 
antiques,  such  as  a 


Swedish  clock  and 
a  Danish  mirror.  Lars 
Bolander  Antiques 
&  Accessories, 
5  Toilsome  Lane, 
East  Hampton 

(516)  329-3400. 


4  A  sconce 
of  twisted 
and  knotted 
gilded-bronze 
rope  plus 
other  French 
reproduction 
wall  fixtures — as 
well  as  hundreds 
of  antique 
chandeliers, 
lanterns,  and 
table  lamps — 
fill  Marvin 
Alexander's  shop 
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at  315  East  62nd  St., 
NYC  (212)  838-2320, 
to  the  trade. 


5  New  Guinean  shields 
in  the  Rockefeller  Wing 
at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  inspired 
decorative  artist  Rachel 
Volpone's  three- 
panel  screen,  painted 
on  pine  in  layers  of  reds, 
browns,  and  ochers 
with  copper  accents. 
For  information 
(212)478-9976. 


6  A  replica  of  the  rattan 
bar  aboard  President 
Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  yacht,  the 
USS  Potomac,  is  among 
the  offerings  from  Palecek, 
a  California  company 

that  produces 
a  wide  selection 
of  woven 
furniture  and 
accessories.  For 
dealers  (800)  274-7730. 
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NEIMAN  MARCUS 


1  Ithaque  et 
Lipari  cups  and 
saucers  by 
Olivier  Gagnere, 
a  celebrated 
designer  of 
furniture,  glassware, 
and  ceramics,  are 
part  of  Bernardaud's 
latest  collection 

of  Limoges  porcelain 
at  Bernardaud,  777 
Madison  Ave.,  NYC 
(212)  737-7775. 

2  In  May  and  June, 
Blantyre,  a  Berkshire 
cottage  turned  country 
house  hotel,  hosts 
decorative  arts  weekend 
retreats  with  seminars 
on  antiques  collecting 
and  garden  design 
and  visits  to  museums 


NOTES 


and  private  collections 
in  the  area.  For 
information  (413)  298- 
3806;  after  May  1 ,  call 
(413)  637-3556  or  write 
Blantyre,  Rte.  20, 
Lenox,  MA  01240. 

3  New  York  decorator 
Richard  Keith  Langham 
wraps  his  Tassel  floor 
lamp  with  silk  cord, 
tops  it  with  a  plaster 
tassel,  and  grounds  it 

in  a  star-shaped  iron 
base.  To  order,  in 
cord  of  any  color 
and  several  metal 
finishes,  at  Katie 
Ridder  Home 
Furnishings, 
NYC  (212)  861-2345, 
or  from  Langham, 
(212)  744-1110. 

4  Todd  Gribben  began 
making  theme 
tablecloths  for  his  New 
York  catering  clients, 
but  now  he  spends  more 
time  stitching  velvet 


and  burlap  appliques 
and  grosgrain  ribbon 
onto  white  cotton  pique 
than  serving  dinner. 
The  tomato  tablecloth 
from  his  garden  series, 


5  The  satin-finish 
mahogany  Renate  end 
table  by  Paul  Mathieu 
and  Michael  Ray  and  a 
1935  woven  rattan  chair 
designed  by  Jean- 
Michel  Frank  are 
among  the  stylish 
European  furniture 


as  well  as  other  table 
linens,  curtains,  and 
bedspreads,  can  be 
ordered  through  Robert 
Couturier,  NYC  (212) 
463-7177  by  appt. 
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designs  produced  by 
Ecart  International. 
Available  through  Pucci 
International,  NYC  (212) 
633-0452  by  appt. 

6  Zuber  et  Cie,  the 
company  best  known 
for  its  elaborate 
woodblock  scenic 
wallpapers,  has  a  new 
collection  of  cotton 
fabrics  block-printed 
with  French  document 
patterns,  to  the  trade. 
For  showrooms  (212) 
486-9226.  Tieback 
available  to  the  trade 
from  Brunschwig  & 
Fils.  For  showrooms 
(212)  838-7878. 
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GIORGIO  ARMAM 

815  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  •  436  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills 
22  Newbury  Street,  Boston  •  243  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach  •  113  East  Oak  Street,  Chicago 

The  Americana  At  Manhasset,  New  York 
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HG  REPORTS  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT  By  Denise  Marti 


Great  Ideas 

Quilting  is  making  its  way  out  of 
the  bedroom.  In  Los  Angeles, 
antiques  dealers  Joel  and 
Margaret  Chen  cover  their  dining 
room  table,  below,  in  a  Clarence 
House  fabric,  Vega  Cornaline, 
custom-padded  and  quilted  for 
extra  body.  "Quilted  silk  reminds 
me  of  Hollywood  glamour,"  says 
David  Speaks,  who  designed  the 
tablecloth  for  the  Chens.  And  in  a 
house  by  New  Orleans 
decorators  Holden  &  Dupuy, 
hand-quilted  cotton  velvet 
curtains  hang  in  the  living  room. 
"Quilting  creates  visual  weight," 
says  Ann  Dupuy. 


Environment 


More  than  900,000  farms  and  69 
million  households  in  the  U.S. 
employ  pesticides,  including  600 
million  pounds  of  herbicides. 

About  4  percent  of  herbicides  are 
used  in  private  lawns  and  gardens, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $198  million. 

According  to  a  1990  survey,  85 
percent  of  households  store 
pesticide  in  or  near  the  house. 

For  information  on  pesticides' 
health  effects  call  National 
Pesticides  Telecommunications 
Network,  (800)  858-7378 
(Mon.-Fri.,  8:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m.  CT). 

SOURCE  U  S  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


w  "•  If  your  lawn 
is  on  porous  sandy 
soil  that  drains 
readily,  it's  an  ins 
to  groundwater  to 
use  rapidly  soluble 
fertilizers.  ^% 

—John  Todd,  director  of  Center  for  the  Restoration  of  Waters 

Five  years  ago  people  living  near  Aunt  Edie's 
Pond  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  noticed  algae  and 
gas  bubbles  in  the  water.  Concerned,  they  called  John 
Todd  at  Ocean  Arks  Foundation  in  Falmouth.  What  he 
found  was  a  pond  "in  a  coma, ' '  with  acidic  water  (pH 
4.8)  and  staggering  levels  of  ammonia,  organic  nitro- 
gen, and  phosphates.  Among  the  likely  villains:  failed 
septic  tanks  and  lawn  fertilizers.  Following  Todd's 
prescription,  the  residents'  Sandy 
Shores  Association  applied  lime 
PESTICIDES  |         and  calcium  carbonate  to  neutral- 
ize the  acidity  and  stimulate  the 
growth  of  water-purifying  mi- 
crobes and  launched  a  campaign 
to  educate  their  neighbors.  "Peo- 
ple pitched  in  for  the  liming," 
says  resident  Martha  Jeffrey. 
"The  last  time  my  husband  mea- 
sured the  pH,  it  was  6.5.  Sandy 
Shores  president  Howard  Bradner 
says  the  bass  are  thriving.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  everyone  has 
stopped  fertilizing  lawns — still, 
people  are  becoming  more 
aware."  And  Aunt  Edie's  has  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

Additional  research  by  Mananna  Poutasse 


Costs  Of  Living  Forastan- 
dard-size  hybrid  tea  tree  rose,  about  36 
inches  from  base  to  lowest  leaf  (prices 
do  not  include  taxes  or  shipping): 
$24  Thomasville  Nurseries, 

Thomasville,  Georgia 

(912)  226-5568 
$27.95  Spring  Hill  Nursery,  Peoria, 

Illinois  (309)  691-4616 
$29  Hoverman's  Garden  Center, 

Rochelle  Park,  New  Jersey 


(201)  843-2087 
(does  not  ship) 

$29.50  Hortico, 

Waterdown,  Ontario 
(416)  689-6984 

$29.95  Jackson  &  Perkins, 
Medford,  Oregon 
(800)  292-4769 

$34.95  Stanek's  Nursery, 

Spokane.  Washington 
(509)  535-2939 


dS'jC^^-  ^L 

PSrV^L    ^  f^r* 
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Tea  tree  rose  fi 
Jackson  &  Perl 


For  the  American  Society  of  Interior  Designers'  referral  service,  call  (800)  775-2 
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Gap  denim  jeans  as  worn  by 
GREGORY  M  OS  HER,  director, 

Photogri 


A  wicker 
chair,  left, 
enhanced  the 
message  of 
ennui,  the 
Victorian  way, 
in  Frederick 
Blum's  Two 
Idlers  of  1887. 
Below  left: 


Child's  pram, 
c.  1905. 
Below  right: 


Patriotic  chair 
of  1876  by 
Wakefield 
Rattan  Co. 


Nancy  Richardson 


on 


The  charm  of 
wicker  was  that 
nobody  took  it 
seriously,  at  least 
not  until  now 


ONE  THING  THE  AMERICAN  VIC- 
torian  era  got  just  right  was  how  to 
spend  a  perfect  summer  afternoon. 
Another  was  the  wicker  furniture 
that  was  always  part  of  the  scene. 
Treated  by  the  human  furniture  of 
the  moment  with  complete  disre- 
gard, wicker  furnishings  were  so 
basic  as  to  be  invisible.  Just  the 
right  idea  perhaps.  A  wicker 
chair's  charm  was  that  it  was  never 
the  type  of  seat  that  overwhelmed 
anyone,  although  there  were 
times,  if  you  agree  with  my  read- 
ing of  Frederick  Blum's  1887 
painting  Two  Idlers,  when  certain 
wicker  armchairs  seemed  to  parlay 
a  natural  ease  into  a  devastating 
nonchalance,  just  because  of 


the  way  the  armchair  moved  with 
the  sitter's  body. 

Since  most  wicker  was  thrown 
away  before  it  went  out  of  fashion , 
history  has  treated  it  as  seriously  as 
a  paper  plate  at  a  picnic.  Design 
historians  have  avoided  it  as  a  sub- 
ject because  no  one  could  decide 
whether  it  was  a  decorative  art  or  a 
true  craft.  (It  was  both  and  nei- 
ther.) Now,  to  clear  up  a  remark- 
able episode  in  the  history  of 
American  taste,  curator  Jeremy 
Adamson  at  the  Renwick  Gallery 
in  Washington  has  organized  the 
exhibition  "American  Wicker: 
Woven  Furniture  1850-1930," 
which  runs  through  August  1 . 

The  word  "wicker"  comes 
from  a  blend  of  Swedish  words: 
wika,  "to  bend,"  and  vikker, 
"willow,"  referring  to  the  tightly 


Where  to 
Find  It 

Arabesque  Antiques 
417  Trout  Gulch  Rd. 
Aptos,  CA  95003 
(408)  688-9883 

Corner  House  Antiques 
Main  and  Old  Mill  Pond 
Sheffield,  MA  01257 
(413)  229-6627 
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Afterdeck  of  the 
yacht  Cyprus, 
1915.  Below:  The 
Kennedys,  c.  1 934, 
would  not  have 
seemed  as  care- 
free seated  on 
molded  plastic. 


taste 


woven  baskets  and 
basket-derived  fur- 
niture made  by 
woodturners  in  Europe  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  and  in  New 
England  after  1675.  The  word 


from  Far  Eastern  ports. 

The  craft  part  of  the  wicker  story 
is  as  old  as  human  history,  and  still 
going.  In  the  exhibition  catalogue, 
Adamson  traces  the  earliest  known 
examples  of  basket  furniture  to  two 
ancient  sources.  One  is  a  Mesopo- 
tamian  votive  sculpture,  circa 
2500  B.C.,  from  the  Louvre:  a  Su- 


The  Wicker  Garden 
1318  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(212)  427-6954 

The  Wicker  Shop 
2190  Marshall  Ave. 
Saint  Paul,  MN  55104 
(612)  647-1598    ■ 


m  m  There  were  times  when  wicker  arm- 
chairs seemed  to  parlay  a  natural  ease 
into  a  devastating  nonchalance  ^  ^ 


came  into  widespread  use  only  af- 
ter 1900,  as  an  umbrella  term  for 
woven  furniture  made  from  a  vari- 
ety of  materials  such  as  rattan, 
cane,  reed,  willow,  raffia,  fiber, 
rush,  and  other  dried  grasses.  The 
most  popular  nineteenth-century 
material  was  the  rattan  palm,  a 
highly  flexible  vine  which,  when 
heated,  could  be  bent  into  elabo- 
rate shapes.  The  best  species  for 
the  purpose,  Calamus  rotang, 
grows  in  coastal  Southeast  Asia 
and  was  exported  through  the  Chi- 
nese city  of  Canton  and  European 
(chiefly  Dutch)  ports  to  the  United 
States  until  the  1850s,  when  it  was 
imported  directly.  For  decades  be- 
forehand, it  had  been  used  as  a  dis- 
posable packing  material  on  board 
Yankee  clipper  ships  returning 
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merian  official  sits  on  a  basket 
stool  that  looks  like  the  ones  still 
arriving  from  China  through  Pier  1 
Imports.  (The  Sumerian  one  has  a 
tighter  weave . )  The  other  is  a  stone 
relief  from  a  Roman  tomb  of  about 
A.D.  235,  found  in  Germany.  The 
scene  involves  a  Roman  matron 
sitting  on  a  high-backed,  finely 
woven  basket-bottomed  chair 
while  an  attendant  does  her  hair.  It 
is  virtually  identical  to  those  pres- 
ent-day Asian-made  rattan  chairs 
with  an  hourglass  shape  found  in 
many  bedrooms  and  bathrooms. 

Even  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  European 
basket  furniture  made 
from  willow  branches 
still  followed  ancient 
forms.  Wicker  cradles 
and  hooded  invalid  or  nursing 
chairs  (like  the  hooded  wicker 
beach  chairs  of  today)  were  com- 
mon in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  seventeenth- 
century  Holland,  where  they  were 

Photographer's  bench,  c.  1 898 


Where  to 
Fix  It 

Connecticut  Antique 

Wicker 

1052  Main  St. 

Newington,  CT  06111 

(203)  666-3729  by  appt. 

Richard  Saunders 
894  Laurel  Ave. 
Pacific  Grove,  CA  93950 
(408)  372-1273 


ox  large  color  portfolio  featuring  classic  McGuire  rattan  frggu* 
id  the  seven  special  collections  send  $10.00  to  McGuire  HO^i 
51  Vermont  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  Visit  a  McGuire 
Kowroom  with  your  interior  designer,  architect  or  furniture  dealer. 
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you..." 


Designer  and  author  Chris 

Casson  Madden's  first  rule 

for  designing  the  kitchen 

of  your  dreams. 


D 


foes  your  kitchen  reflect  your  own 
individual  needs?  Ms.  Madden  takes  you 
through  38  perfectly  planned  kitchens  - 
from  high  tech  to  old  world.  With  advice 
from  the  professionals,  hundreds  of  full- 
color  photographs,  and  tell-all  text,  you 
will  discover  all  the  possibilities  and  how 
to  make  them  work  for  you. 

Whether  you  want  a  complete  reno- 
vation, a  few  decorator  touch-ups,  or  you 
just  love  to  browse,  this  beautiful  book 
shows  you  the  way  to  your  dream  kitchen. 
Order  your  first-edition  copy  today  and 
save  20%  off  the  cover  price  of  $45. 

•250pages,8Wx10W 

•  Complete  visual  directory  of  suppliers 

•  Full  floor  plans 

Call  toll  free  1-800-678-5681 

for  credit-card  orders,  or  send  check  or  money 

order  for  $36*,  plus  $3  shipping  and  handling  to: 

The  Ccnde  Hast  Collection,  Dept.  875039, 

P.O.  Box  1 021 4,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

•Residents  of  CA,  IA.  NJ,  4  Ny  please  add  appicable 
sales  tai  Please  aBow  «  -  6  weeks  for  deivery. 
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ten  depicted  in  paintings.  In  Ja- 

b  Jordaen's  Holy  Family,  for  in- 

ance,  the  Virgin  sits  in  a  wicker 

lursing  chair  while  the  infant  Saint 

John  holds  up  a  wicker  birdcage  to 

the  Christ  Child.  The  nursing  chair 

is  work  fine  enough  to  have  been 

made  by  a  turner.  The  birdcage  is 

an  openwork  fantasy  that  might 

have  been  made  in  someone's 

spare  time. 

Against  the  ancient  craft  of 
tightly  woven  basket  making, 
nineteenth-century  American 
wicker  could  simply  be  judged  as 
"bad**  basket.  From  another  per- 
spective, an  old  craft  was  suddenly 
leveraged  by  new  manufacturing 
methods  in  the  1850s  and  "60s.  by 
trade  treaties  that  made  a  range  of 
natural  fibers  readily  available, 
and  by  the  importation  of  whole 
villages  of  German  craftsmen 
skilled  at  complex  wicker  design. 
The  Wakefield  Rattan  Co.  and 
Heywood  Brothers  outside  Boston 
(rivals  until  they  merged  i .  the  arms 
manufacturer  Samuel  Colt's  Wil- 
low-Ware  Works  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  near  Hartford,  and 
Michael  Topf  and  J.  C.  Berrian  in 
New  York  all  had  slight  begin- 
nings in  the  1850s  but  were  going 
at  full  steam  by  the  1870s  and  "80s. 
Like  an  after  smile — make  that  a 
grin — that  remains  after  some  fat 
cat  disappears,  nineteenth-century 
wicker  is  a  reminder  that  rattan. 
reed,  and  w  illow  furniture  counted 
for  a  brief  period  as  high  design.  In 
the  Renw  ick  exhibition.  Adamson 
traces  how  every  nuance  of  fash- 
ionable city  upholstery  reappeared 
as  wicker  for  use  in  country 
houses,  especially  in  the  1870s  and 
"80s.  first  as  furniture  for  the  gar- 
den and  porch,  and  eventually  for 
use  all  over  the  house.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  funniest,  most  hot- 
house forms  of  upholstered  furni- 
ture of  the  period  before  1900 — 
the  confidantes,  vis-a-vis.  and 
indiscrets  that  populated  winter 
gardens  and  palm  courts  in  New 
York.  London,  and  Paris — found 
their  best  expression  reinvented 


for  Victorian  summer  places. 

Many  of  the  design  influences 
that  worked  their  way  into  w  icker 
also  came  from  Europe — from 
Thonet's  bentwood  technique  and 
from  experiments  the  French  were 
making  with  wire  furniture  for  the 
garden,  for  example.  High-backed 
w  icker  sofas  carried  out  Gothic  re- 
vival motifs  in  designs  that  mim- 
icked the  stone  tracery  of  a  suite  of 
Gothic  windows  or  the  pointed 
arches  of  fashionable  houses  by 
Gen  ase  Wheeler  or  Andrew  Jack- 
son Downing.  But  sometimes  sofa 
and  chair  backs  resembled  nothing 
more  than  an  American  quilt  with 
any  idea  at  hand  thrown  in:  a  lyre 
shape,  a  peacock  tail,  an  American 
flag,  even  a  tennis  racket.  Eventu- 
ally Victorian  gingerbread  shapes 
as  well  as  flowing  art  nouveau  pat- 
terns had  their  turns,  and  a  severe 
style  known  as  mission  wicker 
came  later,  prefiguring  art  deco 
and  angular  modernist  shapes.  The 
Renwick  exhibition  ends  with  the 
bulky  rattan  easy  chairs  that  were 
set  pieces  of  so  many  sunrooms  in 
the  1930s. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  question 
of  recent  memory.  Think  of  Billy 
Baldwin's  1960s  white  wicker  so- 
fas and  chairs  with  cushions  cov- 
ered in  a  tin>  black  and  white  print. 
Or  Michael  Taylor's  oversize  two- 
piece  wicker  chaise  longues.  used 
in  California  living  rooms  in  the 
early  1970s.  And  what  seems  like 
only  moments  ago:  Robert  Den- 
ning and  Vincent  Fourcade's  neo- 
Victorian  wicker  groupings  paint- 
ed a  muted  red  or  a  middle-value 
bronzed  blue-green,  a  color  that 
the  French  often  use  for  shutters 
and  railings.  Denning  and  Fourcade 
covered  the  cushions  in  huge-pat- 
terned chintzes  in  which  the  back- 
ground color  matched  the  chair. 

My  own  taste  in  old  wicker  runs 
to  the  exotic.  I  love  the  incongruity 
of  the  odd  piece,  an  indiscret  or 
side  chair,  that  was  gilded  and  sent 
oft  w  ith  leopard-patterned  cush- 
ions bound  in  red  cord — not  to  a 
boathouse  but  to  a  ballroom.  A 
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Environment 


Prairie  entrepreneur 

Ray  Hillenbrand  follows  the  lead 

of  Native  American  tradition 

By  William  Bryant  Logan 


Sioux  shaman  Charles  Fast 
Horse,  above,  herds  buffalo 
with  Ray  Hillenbrand  and  his 
daughters  Heidi  and  Mimi. 
Crafts  at  Ray  Hillenbrand's 
three  Prairie  Edge  galleries 
include  a  log  drum,  left,  buffalo 
robe,  below,  and  porcupine 
quill  applique,  below  right. 


IN  HIS  MIDDLE  AGE  RAY  HILLEN- 
brand  made  a  trade.  He  gave  up  a 
property  he  owned  in  Batesville, 
Indiana,  in  exchange  for  a  ranch  in 
South  Dakota.  In  the  process  he 
traded  sixteen-hour  days  for 
25,000  acres,  a  Fortune  500  com- 
pany for  1,800  buffalo,  and  the 
manufacture  of  burial  caskets  and 
hospital  beds  for  the  fine  crafting 
of  Sioux  bags,  bows,  buffalo 
robes,  and  jewelry. 

And  he  changed  his  point  of 
view.  "When  people  back  east 
want  to  mellow  out,"  he  says, 
"they  sit  down  and  drink  a  martini . 
When  I  want  to  relax,  I  saddle  a 
horse  and  ride  the  prairie."  On  the 
high  plains  near  Rapid  City,  the 
former  executive  has  found  new 
partnerships  with  the  likes  of  a 
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Environment 


third-generation  rancher,  a  Sioux 
medicine  man,  and  the  wide-open 
land  itself.  Looking  out  from  a 
bluff,  Hillenbrand  sees  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  buffalo  that  have 
changed  his  life  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  his  four  grown  children,  who 
help  out  with  annual  roundups. 
'This  is  a  real  honest  environ- 
ment," he  reflects.  "What  you  see 
is  what  is  really  there.  Money  isn't 
the  driving  force."  Not  that  it  isn't 
welcome.  "You  can  do  something 
where  the  driving  force  is  the  good 
of  it,  and  the  naturalness  of  it. 
Money  is  the  offshoot. ' ' 

But  Hillenbrand  is  no  nouveau 
wild  man.  To  the  tablelands  of  the 
West  he  brings  a  businessman's 
passion  for  order.  Acquiring  a  cat- 
tle ranch,  he  converted  it  to  buffalo 
(technically  bison,  but  he  prefers 
"buffalo"),  not  only  because  they 
live  more  naturally  in  this  cold  cli- 
mate— they're  comfortable  to  mi- 
nus fifty  degrees  while  a  cow  gets 
cold  at  plus  thirty — but  also  be- 
cause the  market  for  buffalo  is  con- 
trolled by  the  producers,  not 
middlemen.  Seeing  that  the  Sioux 


had  used  every  part  of  the  buffa- 
lo— revering  it  as  the  source  of 
their  lives — Hillenbrand  decided 
to  follow  suit,  beginning  by  creat- 
ing a  market  for  buffalo  skulls  and 
hides.  (You  can  blame  the  preva- 
lence of  buffalo  skulls  in  Santa  Fe 
largely  on  him.)  This  meant  not 
only  greater  respect  for  the  animal 
but  added  value  for  the  producer. 

Duane  Lammers,  who  owns  half 
the  herd,  manages  the  Triple  Seven 
Ranch,  assisted  by  Mimi  Hillen- 
brand, Ray's  eldest  daughter. 
1  'We  have  three  goals  here, ' '  Lam- 
mers says  over  a  lunch  of  buffalo 
burgers.  "The  first  is  a  fulfilling 
life  for  the  people  here,  the  second 
is  to  improve  the  land  and  its  plants 
and  animals,  the  third  is  to  be  eco- 
nomically viable.  It  comes  down  to 
land,  people,  and  money."  Lam- 
mers pushes  back  his  chair  and 
looks  at  his  sons,  Austin,  ten,  and 
Devin,  eight.  "Go  catch  the  hors- 
es, boys,"  he  says.  "Can  we  go 
flying  later?"  asks  Austin.  "If  the 
wind  drops,"  says  Lammers.  He 
then  explains  to  a  guest,  "We  keep 
a  little  plane  to  check  fence — 


Even  fencing  serves  environmental 
goals  in  restoring  th< 


e  prairie 


A  wagon  used  as  a  prop  in  Dances  with  Wolves  stands  beside  a  corral  at  the  ranch. 


25,000  is  a  lot  of  acres."  For  an 
easterner,  to  ride  over  these  plains 
is  scarcely  less  exhilarating  than 
flying.  Coming  on  the  buffalo 
grazing  in  a  hollow,  one  can't  help 
feeling  the  shudder  of  pleasure  Na- 
tive American  scouts  must  have 
felt  when  they  discovered  the  first 
signs  of  the  herds  that  would  keep 
them  alive  through  the  winter.  It  is 
all  like  a  scene  from  Dances  with 
Wolves — and  indeed,  part  of  the 
movie  was  filmed  here. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  the 
place  than  pretty  pictures.  Lam- 
mers is  using  the  buffalo  to  help  re- 
store the  shortgrass  prairie,  long 
degraded  by  overgrazing  and  the 
planting  of  exotics  like  winter 
wheat.  Having  separated  the  ranch 
into  a  patchwork  of  electric-fenced 
pastures,  he  regularly  shifts  parts 
of  the  herd,  ensuring  that  they 
don't  remain  too  long  on  any  stand 
of  grass.  Moderate  trampling  and 
cropping  of  the  native  grasses  actu- 
ally thickens  the  plants,  encourag- 
ing them  to  tiller  underground  and 
send  up  new  growth.  The  broken 
sod  soaks  up  rain,  using  scarce  wa- 
ter more  efficiently  and  reducing 
erosion.  Even  the  electric  fencing 
serves  environmental  goals,  since 
it  requires  only  two  strands,  leav- 
ing gaps  wide  enough  for  antelope , 
coyotes,  and  other  wildlife  to  cir- 
culate freely. 

For  Hillenbrand  and  Lammers  it 
isn't  a  matter  of  going  back  to  the 
old  days  but  of  finding  a  new  way 
to  do  what  is  right.  The  same  idea 
guides  Prairie  Edge,  the  retail  and 
mail-order  business  Hillenbrand 
runs  with  manager  Dan  Chapman 
and  a  group  of  Sioux  craftsmen,  in- 
cluding shaman  Charles  Fast 
Horse.  The  flagship  store  in  Rapid 
City  is  one  of  the  few  signs  of  life 
in  a  run-down  urban  core.  Lament- 
ing the  cynicism  of  many  younger 
Sioux,  Fast  Horse  sees  the  down- 
town as  a  symbol.  "There's  too 
many  lights,  too  much  alcohol," 
he  says,  shaking  his  head. 

Prairie  Edge  takes  a  stand 
against  this  degradation.  "I  like 
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During  a  round- 
up on  the 
25,000-acre 
range,  ranch 
manager  Duane 
Lammers's 
son  Austin  joins 
Ray,  Qretchen, 
and  Mimi 
Hillenbrand 
beside  the 
campfire. 


nothing  more  than 
when  I  see  Sioux  fam- 
ilies stopping  at  the 
window  to  look  at  my 
work,"  says  Jim  Little 
Wounded,  one  of  the 
dozen  young  men  and 
women  who  are  virtual 
artists-in-residence  in 
the  shop.  Hillenbrand 
eneourages  a  high  stan- 
dard of  craft,  in  exchange  for 
which  he  buys  every  piece  pro- 
duced. He  also  supplies  the  buffalo 
hides,  bones,  and  other  items  that 
are  needed  for  the  work.  Much  of 
the  raw  material  comes  straight 
from  his  ranch,  but  the  beads  are 
made  by  the  same  Venetian  glass 
companies  that  supplied  them  to 
the  American  West  long  ago. 

There  is  a  real  effort  here  to 
forge  a  hybrid  culture.  Charles 
Fast  Horse  notes  that  even  his  an- 
cestors used  whatever  materials 
were  the  best  for  the  job:  abalone 
shells  acquired  from  coastal  tribes, 
white  men's  barrel  staves  and 
Green  River  knives.  "I  take  what's 
good  from  the  Indian  world  and  I 
leave  the  bad,  I  take  what's  good 
from  the  white  world  and  I  leave 
the  bad,"  he  says.  "And  I  make  it 
work  together." 

Fast  Horse's  robes,  the  jewelry 
of  Tim  Whirlwind  Soldier,  the 
drums  and  flutes  of  Jim  Little 
Wounded,  and  the  work  of  other 
Prairie  Edge  artists  is  sought  after 
far  beyond  Rapid  City.  Customers 
include  Japanese  museum  direc- 
tors, actor  Kevin  Costner,  and 
country  singer  Randy  Travis.  To 
make  a  single  piece  of  a  motorcy- 
cle bag  for  the  rock  group  ZZ  Top, 
twenty-nine-year-old  Kevin  Fast 
Horse  uses  5,000  tiny  beads.  The 
work  is  costly,  intentionally  so, 
since  Hillenbrand  believes  the  car- 
riers of  cultural  ideas  should  be 
highly  valued  and  highly  paid. 

A  strange  thing  is  happening  out 
there  in  South  Dakota.  An  ex-cor- 
porate executive  rides  the  range, 
restores  the  prairie,  and  spends 
time  in  a  ceremonial  sweat  lodge. 


"I  take  what's  good  from 
the  Indian  and  the  white 
man,  and  I  leave  the  bad" 


the  Sioux  equivalent  of  a  chapel, 
where  Charles  Fast  Horse  is  his 
teacher.  Fast  Horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  buys  land  and  builds  his 
family  a  house  in  the  hills  sur- 
rounding Rapid  City.  "If  we  live 
in  the  past,  we  decay,"  he  says. 
'  'We  have  to  cherish  our  traditions 
today."  The  businessman,  the 
cowboy,  and  the  Native  American 
trade  the  strengths  of  their  own 
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pasts  to  create  something  fresh  in 
common .  Externally ,  the  buffalo  is 
the  medium  of  exchange.  Inter- 
nally, all  three  men  are  looking 
for  values.  The  shaman  is  most  ar- 
ticulate. "There  are  two  types  of 
wealth,"  he  concludes.  "One  is 
material  wealth,  the  other  is  the 
wealth  of  who  you  are .  If  you  reach 
your  goal ,  you  learn  at  last  that  you 
are  part  of  the  human  race . "  A 


WESTERN  CRAFTS 


A  variety  of  Sioux  drums,  shields, 
jewelry,  and  other  Native  Ameri- 
can crafts  is  available  through 
Prairie  Edge. 

Telephone  sales  and  mail-order 
catalogue  requests:  Prairie  Edge, 
Box  8303,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709; 
(800)541-2388. 

Galleries  for  retail  sales:  Prairie 
Edge,  606  Main  St.,  Rapid  City,  SD 
87701;  (608)  342-3086.  Prairie 
Edge,  HC85,  Box  217,  Whitewood 
Frontage  Rd.,  Sturgis,  SD  87788; 
(608)  347-6896.  Prairie  Edge,  102 
East  Water  St.,  Santa  Pe,  NM 
87801;  (BOB)  984-1336. 
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Louisine 
and  H.  O. 
Havemeyer, 
left,  in  Paris, 
1889.  Mrs. 
Havemeyer  is 
wearing  one 
of  the  Worth 
dresses  her 
husband 
encouraged 
her  to  collect 
along  with 
contemporary 
French  art. 
Below  right: 
He  gave  this 
Tiffany  favrile 
vase  to  the 
Metropolitan 
Museum  in 
1 896.  Below 
left:  The 
couple  bought 
Cezanne's 
Still  Life  with 
a  Ginger  Jar 
and  Eggplants 
about  1907. 
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In  a  legendary  collection 

the  Havemeyers 

displayed  their  shared 
taste  for  adventure 
By  Rosamond  Bernier 


IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1892,  AS  STRANGE  AN  ARK  AS 
ever  came  to  rest  on  Manhattan  island  was  com- 
pleted at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
66th  Street.  Though  nothing  special  when  seen 
from  the  street,  the  house  was  in  its  every  interior 
detail  a  place  of  marvel  and  magic.  It  belonged  to 
H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  his  second  wife,  Louisine 
Elder,  whom  he  had  married  in  1883.  Even  be- 
fore their  marriage,  he  had  gone  heavily  into  the 
collecting  of  Japanese  decorative  art.  He  had 
also  made  wholehearted  if  erratic  forays  into  Eu- 
ropean old-master  painting.  As  he  commanded 
virtually  the  entire  United  States  sugar  mar- 
ket, he  could  afford  to  indulge  his  fancies.  Later, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  Louisine's  contacts 
in  Paris  (through  her  lifelong  friendship  with 
Mary  Cassatt),  the  Havemeyers  were  able  to 
buy  French  nineteenth-century  painting  and 
sculpture  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  discriminating 
taste,  that  has  rarely  been  rivaled. 

Theirs  could  have  been — and 
should  have  been — a  private  house 
that  eventually  went  public,  like 
-  the  Frick  Collection  and  the  Pier- 

pont  Morgan  Library.  As  the 
A  home  of  the  Havemeyer  Col- 
^  lection  and  as  the  masterpiece 
of  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany 
and  Samuel  Colman  in  the 
domain  of  interior  decora- 
tion, it  could  have  rivaled 
either  museum.  Visitors  to 
'The  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
Collection,"  an  exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  through  June  20,  can  see 
not  only  the  full  range  of  artworks 
the  couple  once  lived  with  but  also  a 
number  of  the  spectacular  objects  de- 
signed for  them  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  house  before  it  was 
torn  down  in  1930. 

Had  the  collection  stayed  in  place,  it 
would  have  had  everything  from  an 
Egyptian  limestone  head  of  a  pharaoh  to 
the  Japanese  blue  and  white  hawthorn  jars 
Louisine  Havemeyer  had  first  admired  as 
a  teenager  paying  a  call  at  the  studio  of 
James  McNeill  Whistler.  All  tastes  and 
all  natures  would  have  been  satisfied  at 
the  Havemeyers'.  In  some  parts  of  the 
house  sheer  numbers  would  have  im- 
pressed: the  music  room  walls  and  the  li- 
brary ceiling,  for  example,  which  Tiffany 
and  Colman  collaged  with  a  wealth  of 
Asian  brocades  and  embroideries.  In 
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Standing  for  "technically  thoughtful'.' 
And  meaning  that  Kojiir  Whirlpools 
don't  just  soothe,  reliesee,  relax  and 
gently  ripple  away  the  world, 
they  do  it  in  a  way  that's. ..well, 
you'd  think  we  knew^j§|i  for  years. 
So,  how  do  I  find  this 
perfect  whirlpool,  you^ask? 
Just  call  our  toll-free  number  and 
we'll  snap  back  a  boo||ull 
of  facts.  But  do  it.     ;l| 
Your  personal  Body  Shop  is  waiting. 

For  your  free  booklet,  Kohler  Whirlpools, 
The  Perfect  Body  ofi^ker,"  call 

1-800-4-KOHLm,  Ext.  499. 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

KOHLER 

Intelligence  Brought  To  Bathing1 
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Art 


Torn  down  in 
1930,  the 
Havemeyers' 
house  should 
have  become 
a  museum 


Pieter  de  Hooch's  The  Visit,  above, 
El  Greco's  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal, 
right,  Mary  Cassatt's  portrait  of  the 
collectors'  daughter,  Adaline,  far 
right,  and  a  Zhou  wine  jar,  below. 


1896,  H.  O.  Havemeyer  gave  the  Metropolitan 
more  than  2,000  fragments  of  Japanese  textiles  he 
had  bought  from  the  Parisian  dealer  Siegfried 
Bing.  Nor  was  it  anything  special  for  Have- 
meyer to  buy  475  Chinese  porcelain  tea  cad- 
dies on  his  morning  walk  to  work  and  have 
them  carted  home  that  afternoon. 

The  house  also  held  single  objects  that 
would  draw  connoisseurs  from  all  over:  a 
Greek  bronze  helmet  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  a  one-handled  Roman  glass  cup 

A  gold-  and  crystal-railed  staircase,  below, 
spanned  the  picture  gallery  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany  and  Samuel  Colman  designed  for 
the  Havemeyers'  house  on  Fifth  Avenue. 


made  in  the  first  century  A.D. ,  a  Zhou  bronze  wine 
vessel.  The  collection  of  Tiffany  blown  glass 
would  in  itself  have  made  the  name  of  many  a  mu- 
seum. So  would  the  early  medieval  Islamic  pot- 
tery. Any  curator  would  covet  the  European 

paintings:  among 
!  them  Bronzino's 
Portrait  of  a  Young 
Man,  El  Greco's 
View  of  Toledo, 
Ingres's  Portrait 
of  J.  A.  Moltedo, 
Courbet's  Woman 
with  Parrot,  Ma- 
net's Ball  at  the 
Opera,  Monet's 
P  op  I  a  r  s  ,  Ce- 
zanne's Gulf  of  Marseilles  Seen  from  L'Estaque. 
The  Degas  bronzes  would  be  a  collection  in  them- 
selves. In  no  other  American  collection  of  the  day 
was  such  consistent  discernment  exerted  on 
works  from  the  early  sixteenth  century  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth.  Unlike  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Henry  Clay  Frick,  who  were  most  active  in 
earlier  art,  the  Havemeyers  moved  with  serene 
confidence  in  areas  of  recent  art  that  were  still  re- 
garded as  difficult  or  unproven. 

There  was,  however,  a  darker  side  to  the  Have- 
meyers' life.  Only  a  few  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, the  attorney  general  of  New  York  started 
proceedings  to  annul  the  charter  of  the  Have- 
meyer sugar  refining  company.  Although  this 
matter  was  resolved  in  1891,  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
fought  off  other  troubles  throughout  his  career. 
He  died  in  1907,  barely  two  weeks  after  a  federal 
agent  discovered  that  company  scales  had  been 
tampered  with.  (Charges  of  fraud  were  brought 
and  led  eventually  to  a  verdict  of  guilty.)  On  the 
day  of  the  funeral  Louisine's  mother 
died;  that  same  month,  the  Havemeyers' 
two  granddaughters  also  died.  The  ef- 
fect of  those  misfortunes  was  such  that 
in  1909  Louisine  tried  to  throw  herself 
off  an  ocean  liner.  Rescued  at  the  last 
moment,  she  recovered  and  went  on  to 
lead  an  active  life  not  only  as  a  collector 
but  as  a  militant  suffragette. 

Meanwhile  the  house  remained  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  the  man  who, 
decades  before,  had  given  Tiffany  and 
Colman  a  free  hand  and  a  blank  check. 
Louisine  Havemeyer  had  wanted  to  get 
away  from  dreary  conformist  interi- 
ors— "old  moth-eaten  Tudor  embroi- 
dery," as  she  put  it — and  go  all  out  for 
the  more  adventurous  taste  of  her  own 
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Every  inch  of  the 
walls  was  covered 
in  Tiffany  mosaics 

day.  Tiffany  and  Colman  gave  her 
precisely  the  unpredictable  new 
look  she  had  hoped  for.  The  en- 
trance hall  delivered  a  keynote  ad- 
dress that  echoed  through  all  the 
rooms.  There  was  very  little  furni- 
ture in  the  hall,  but  the  floor  was  a 
sea  of  Hispano-Moresque  tiles, 
and  every  inch  of  the  walls  was 
covered  with  Tiffany  glass  mosaic . 
There  was  a  polychrome  mosaic 
overmantel  on  which  two  peacocks 
were  framed  by  golden  scrolls;  the 
staircase  was  modeled  after  one  at 
the  Doge's  Palace  in  Venice.  A 
thronelike  chair  suggested,  none 
too  subtly,  the  prepotent  ambitions 
of  H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

Most  other  householders  would 
have  been  weighed  down  beyond 
endurance  by  Tiffany's  eclectic 
mingling  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 


Islamic,  Byzantine,  Celtic,  and 
Viking  elements.  But  the  Have- 
meyers  did  not  feel  that  their  col- 
lections were  in  any  way  effaced: 
for  years  they  had  bought  with  this 
house  in  mind.  Art  and  decoration 
were  equal  partners  even  when  the 
visitor  crossed  the  two-story  pic- 
ture gallery  by  way  of  a  suspended 
staircase  that  went  down  and  up 
from  one  balcony  to  another  with- 
out touching  the  ground.  The  gold- 
filigree  railings  were  hung  with 
small  crystal  balls,  and  every  foot- 
step set  off  a  musical  tinkling 
guests  were  not  likely  to  forget. 
Bernard  Berenson's  wife,  Mary, 
may  have  scoffed  at  '"that  awful 
Tiffany  house,"  but  to  most  visi- 
tors it  was  filled  with  surprise  and 
enchantment.  Its  demolition  a  year 
after  Louisine  Havemeyer's  death 
in  1929  was  a  great  loss  to  the  cul- 
tural history  of  New  York. 

Although  no  museum  bears  the 
family  name,  the  Havemeyer 
benefactions — above  all  to  the 


Metropolitan  (close  to  two  thou- 
sand works  of  art)  but  also  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art.  and  other  institutions — are 
multitudinous.  Both  singly  and  to- 
gether, the  Havemeyers  were  as 
committed  as  two  collectors  can 
be.  Yet  it  was  Louisine  who  took 
charge  in  the  area  in  which  by  gen- 
eral consent  they  excelled — that  of 
French  nineteenth-century  art.  It 
was  during  her  widowhood  that 
many  of  the  finest  elements  in  the 
collection  were  assembled.  She  led 
a  full,  active,  and  courageous  life 
in  the  cause  of  women's  rights,  and 
yet  there  was  one  respect  in  which 
she  remained  the  subservient  Vic- 
torian wife,  even  when  her  hus- 
band was  no  longer  around.  In  her 
memoirs  she  never  referred  to  him 
other  than  as  "Mr.  Havemeyer," 
and  it  was  her  wish  that  their  joint 
legacy  to  the  Metropolitan  be 
called  simply  the  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer Collection.  A 
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LAND 


Discover  the  secret  gardens,  the  glorious 
houses  and  castles,  the  grand  homes  and  the  great 
traditions  that  give  Ireland  such  a  diverse  cultural 
heritage.  Experience  18th  century  hedonism  at 
the  Swiss  Cottage  Ornee  Visit  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  gardens  at  Mount  Stewart  (created  by 
Lady  Londonderry).  And  discover  the  magnificent 
private  art  collection  at  Russborough  House. 

There  are  many  ways  to  enjoy  Ireland's  rich 
cultural  heritage.  Select  from  a  variety  of 
organized  tours  of  the  great  houses,  castles,  and 
gardens  and  meet  the  owners  of  these  private 
homes.  Or  simply  include  cultural  excursions  as 
you  create  your  own  itinerary 

For  further  information  on  Ireland's  Cultural 
Heritage  plus  details  on  unique  tours  of  the 
Grand  Houses  and  Gardens  call  1  -800-SHAMROCK 
ext.  HG  or  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  to: 


R1SH  TOURIST  BOARD  ■  P.O.  Box  7728 ■  Woodside,  NY  1 1 377 
Name ________^__ __ 


Telephone . 


Irish  Tourist  Board 
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On  Aruba,  it  hardly  ever  rains,  the 
beaches  are  long  and  beautiful,  and 
people  smile  before  they  say  hello. 
Aruba.  An  Island  All  Your  Own.  For 
more  information  call: 

1-800-to-ARUBA 


MAKE  A 

GRAND  ENTRANCE. 

TO  EUROPE. 


BERLIN 

Join  the  Thousands  of  Americans 
Discovering  Today's  Hot-to-Trot, 
High-Spirited,  Haute-Couture 
Berlin-Convenient  Gateway  to 
Continental  Europe. 

For  a  Colorful  Berlin  Travel  Kit, 
Call   1-800-248-9539 


B  &  R's  HOMES  AWA 

Escape  to  your  own  private  retreat 
tied    in    the    French    countrys 
Butterfield  and  Robinson  offeri 
unique  properties  in  Provence  anc  e 
Dordogne,  local  guidance,  full  suppc  n 
Europe,  bikes,  route  suggestions 
more  For  more  information,  contact 
travel  agent  or: 

BUTTERFIELD  &  ROBINSON 

70  BOND  ST.  TORONTO,  CANADA 

(416)864-1354     FAX:  (41  6)  864-054 

USA  1 -800-678-1147 
CANADA  1 -800-268-841 5 
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MAYFAIR  HOTEL 
BAG  LI  ON  I 

****** 

\  <  oi.l,  I A  PALACEHOTKI 

Weekends  in  New  York  are  nore 
civilized  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel 
Baglioni.  Our  Upper  East  Side 
address  at  Park  Avenue  and  65th 
Street  places  you  just  steps  from 
Manhattan's  most  interesting  muse- 
ums, galleries,  and  boutiques. 

a  member  oi  cIhec]eadinffHotcls  ofthd'V 

For  Reservations,  call: 
1-800-223-0542 


-HG's  exclusive  guide  to 
unique  and  exciting 
travel  opportunities 
around  the  world.  To 
request  further  informa- 
tion, please  use  the 
reader  service  response 
card  in  HG  Connections, 
located  on  page  59,  or 
fax    your    requests    to 

(609)  764-7157. 

L 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Free  travel  guide  and  map.  1  24  pages 
of  beautiful  beaches,  championship 
golf,  beautiful  foothills,  historic  planta- 
tions, gracious  gardens,  scenic  parks, 
colorful  festivals,  Southern  cuisine  and 
outlet  shopping  Plus  events  calendar. 
1 -800-346-3634 
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Northern  Ireland 
Tourist  Board 


Irish  Tourist  Boar 


GRAND  TOUR  OF  IRELAt 

Visit  the  grand  houses  and  castl1} 
magnificent  gardens  and  beauti 
countryside  of  Ireland  on  a  fj 
escorted  luxury  motorcoach  trll 
Tour  all  of  Ireland  and  meet  the  ov 
ers  of  some  of  these  magnificent  1 1 
vate  homes  and  gardens.  Exclus 
to  HG  readers. 
For  further  details  and  a  brochure 
Call   1-800-SHAMROCKex.H 
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THE 

Surrey 
hotel 


The  Surrey  brings  Europe's  se 
assured  elegance  to  the  heart  of  t 
art  world— extravagantly  spacio 
suites  with  kitchen,  discreetly  priced 
For  reservations,  call: 
1-800-ME-SUITE,  ext.  234 
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A  MANHATTAN  EAST  SUITE  HOTEL 

20  EAST  76  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  NY  1 0021 

(212)288-3700 


Tom      Seaver 

Gardener,    Baseball    Hall-of-Famer 


Gardening  is  an  important  part  of  my  life.  I'm  often  out  in  my  garden  by  seven. 
I  love  the  smell  in  the  air,  the  early  morning  light. 

My  wife  Nancy  gave  me  a  bronze  plaque. 
It  says  "He  who  plants  a  garden  plants  happiness."  That's  the  way  I  feel. 

I  use  Miracle-Gro  to  make  everything  in  my  garden  look  its  best. 
I  learned  that  secret  back  when  I  was  a  rookie  gardener. 


Miracle-Gro 
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immense  g  obes  of  starry  purple 
Rowers  on  rat  and  rounded  stems 
that  can  she  ot  up  to  anywhere  be- 
tween forty-five  and  sixty  inches. 
Often  seen  in  nursery  catalogue 
pictures  showing  a  child  hunkered 
down  beneath  it.  this  giant  makes  a 
bold  statement  in  late  May — either 
in  its  own  massed  planting  or  in  an 
ensemble  where  it  adds  a  majestic 
touch  to  carefully  selected  com- 
panions such  as  yellow  Iris  pseu- 
dacorus  and  Centranthus  ruber. 
The  hybrid  cultivar  'Globemaster' 
aspires  to  no  higher  than  thirty-six 
inches  and  veers  away  from  purple 
toward  pink.  Its  seed  heads  dry 
well  for  winter  arrangements. 

Some  other  species  that  bloom 
in  late  spring  soar  to  considerable 
altitude,  without  quite  matching 
their  gigantic  cousin.  A.  aflat u- 
nense,  with  rounded  heads  of  flow- 
ers intermediate  in  color  between 
lilac  and  lavender,  tops  off  just  un- 
der thirty-six  inches.  Among  the 
larger  alliums,  I  have  a  favorite:  A. 


christophii,  or  stars-of-Persia.  Its 
starry  florets,  composed  of  long, 
narrow,  pointed  petals  in  a  metallic 
shade  of  amethyst,  form  a  ball- 
shaped  cluster.  Since  it  reaches 
only  twenty  inches,  stars-of-Persia 
nestles  appealingly  against  peren- 
nials of  moderate  stature,  such  as 
lady's-mantle  or  sea  holly. 

The  genus  Allium  includes  its 
little  charmers  as  well  as  its  bold 
performers.  The  grayish  pink 
flower  clusters  of  A.  karataviense, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  tennis 
ball .  barely  rise  in  late  May  above  a 
pair  of  low.  wide,  arching  blue 
gray  leaves.  I  am  also  partial  to  A. 
moly,  an  early  June  bloomer  with 
abundant  bright  yellow  flowers. 
The  bulbs  are  inexpensive,  so  they 
can  be  planted  in  the  large  masses 
or  drifts  that  are  their  most  effec- 
tive use.  A.  roseum  and  A.  oreo- 
philum  bloom  at  the  same  time  as 
A.  moly.  The  first  grows  to  about  a 
foot  or  taller,  with  loose  clusters  of 
pale  pink  flowers;  the  second,  a 


NEW 
■VIDEOTAPE 


Decorate  Your  Home 

Learn  Interior  Decoration    •  Save  Money 
•  Even  Start  a  New  Career 


You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

Wm  f  you  would  enjoy  working  with     ing  fascinating  people  -  and.  best  of 

all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics. . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories. . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
y<  )U  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-leam'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 


FOR  BKAl'TIKl  L.  FRKE  CATALOG,  MAIL  COl'PON  OR 
CALL800-451-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  153 


^f 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

i  Dep't.  HG53,  211  East  43rd  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
'  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  (  ATAI.f  ><  i 
J  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
I       Under  IS.  check  here  for  special  information. 
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dark  shade  of  rose  and  no  higher 
than  six  inches,  is  one  of  the  most 
diminutive  ornamental  alliums. 

Summer  heat  does  not  write  fi- 
nis to  the  procession  of  garden  alli- 
ums. One  of  the  most  beautiful.  A. 
caeruleum,  blooms  in  my  New  Jer- 
sey garden  in  late  June.  Its  azure 
flower  heads  top  fairly  wavy  stems 
about  eighteen  inches  tall,  making 
it  a  fine  plant  to  weave  among  oth- 
ers in  a  seasonal  tapestry.  Another 
late-June  allium,  overlapping  in 
bloom  with  A.  caeruleum,  is  A. 
scorodoprasum.  It  bears  moder- 
ate-size rounded  clusters  of  lilac 
purple  flowers  on  thirty-six-inch 
stems.  But  this  species  calls  for 
caution.  Like  the  wild  onions  that 
infest  lawns,  it  produces  a  great 
many  bulbils,  making  it  seriously 
invasive.  The  subspecies  A.  scoro- 
doprasum rotundum  forms  no  bul- 
bils and  has  more  intense  color.  It 
is  wonderful  tracing  a  sinuous 
curve  through  a  perennial  border 
where  its  flower  heads  seem  to 
float  above  lower  plants. 

Autumn's  alliums  include  A. 
senescens  var.  glaucum  (lavender 
pink),  A.  stel latum  (violet  pink). 
and/\.  thunbergii  (deep  rose).  But 
for  my  money  the  very  best  allium 
of  the  late-season  garden  is  A.  tu- 
berosum, or  garlic  chives,  a  culi- 
nary plant  that  does  double  duty  as 
an  ornamental.  Its  glossy  wide 
leaves  have  a  flavor  somewhere 
between  garlic  and  chives.  It 
blooms  exuberantly,  producing  a 
multitude  of  little  white  flowers  in 
September  and.  if  deadheaded, 
again  in  October.  The  delicate  seed 
heads  dry  to  a  pale  parchment,  ac- 
cented with  jet  black  seeds.  Picked 
in  November,  they  add  grace  notes 
to  fall  and  winter  bouquets.  A 


WHERE  TO  FIND  IT 


Many  species  of  ornamental  alliums 
are  listed  in  the  mail  order  catalogue 
of  the  Daffodil  Mart,  Rte.  3,  Box  794, 
Gloucester,  VA  23061;  (804)  693- 
3966.  Several  rarer  kinds  are  sold  by 
Heronswood  Nursery,  7530  288th 
St.,  Kingston,  WA  98346;  (206)  297- 
41 72  by  appt. 
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CONN1C 

A  PmmIim  I  Information  &  Advertiser 


HG  CONNECTIONS,  a  directory  of 
advertisers  who  appear  regularly  in 
HG,  offers  additional  information  about 
their  fine  products.  Circle  the  number  on 
the  attached  card  that  corresponds  to 
your  selection  and  complete  the  form  cs 
requested.  Send  to:  HG,  P.O.  Box 
1608,  Riverton,  NJ   08077-9908. 


Art  &  Antiques 

1 .  ECKERT  FINE  ART:  Art  of  the  Garden  is  a 
color  catalogue  featuring  exquisite  19th  &  20th 
century  paintings  and  sculpture  which  will  be  offered 
for  sale  th.s  fall    $15  00. 

2.  THE  WARNER  COLLECTION:  Basil  Ede's 
life-sized  bird  paintings  have  won  acclaim  for  their 
detail  Available  as  limited-edition  prints.  Call  (800) 
525-3280  for  information   Full-color  catalog,  $5  00 

3.  WEDGWOOD  USA:  Collect  the  china  that 
has  set  standards  and  tables  for  generations 
Wedgwood.  The  great  china  of  Britain.  Color 
brochure,  $1 .00 

Automotive 

4.  JEEP®  GRAND  WAGONEER:  Call  1  -800 
JEEP®-EAGLE,  to  receive  a  brochure  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  most  luxurious  Jeep®  vehicle  ever  built  Free 

5.  LINCOLN:  For  more  information  on  the  new  Lincoln 
Continental,  TOWN  CAR,  or  the  new  Mark  VIII,  call 
(800)  446-8888  or  send  for  a  free  brochure 

Fashion  &  Beauty 

6.  LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO. 
WOMENSWEAR:  Levi's  Dockers'5'  100%  cotton 
sportswear.  For  the  nearest  Levi's'-  Womenswear 
retailer,  call  (800)  DOCKERS 

7.  A  PEA  IN  THE  POD-MATERNITY 
REDEFINED:  For  uninterrupted  style — from 
professional  looks  to  sportswear,  lingerie  to 
accessories.  For  information,  call  (800)  733-7373 

Home  &  Design 

8.  ALLMILMO:  Fine  cabinetry  and  case  goods, 
manufactured  in  Germany  and  ranging  from 
traditional  to  avant  garde.  Send  $10.00  Tor  our 
comprehensive  literature  package 

9.  AMBIENCE,  INC.:  Custom  and  m-slod 
furniture,  modern  and  traditional,  made  of  exotic 
materials  and  wood  veneers    Brochures,  $5.00. 

10.  AMDEGA-MACHIN  CONSERVATORIES: 
Full  color  catalog  showcasing  traditional 
conservatory  designs  in  a  variety  of  configurations 
Prices  range  from  $  1  7.00  to  $  1 00  00   $  1 0  00 

11.  ANDERSEN  WINDOWS,  INC.: 
Window  and  patio  door  factbook  featuring 
information  on  creating  custom  combinations, 
planning  a  pro|ect,  and  choosing  a  contractor   Free 

1  2.  ARTE  DE  MEXICO:  A  complete  catalog 
set  in  binder  format  featuring  hand-forged  wrought 
iron  furniture,  accessories,  hand-assembled  antler 
furniture  and  more  Call  (800)  622-2134  for 
information,  $  1  5.00 

13.  ASKO  DISHWASHERS:  Swedish 
appliances  with  stainless  steel  interiors.  Uses  half  the 
water  of  top  U  S  models.  Quiet,  efficient  and 
economical  with  superior  cleanability.  Free  brochure 

14.  BAKER  FURNITURE:  A  hardbound,  full- 
color  catalog  and  video  featuring  Baker's 
Williamsburg  Collection.  Exacting  reproductions  of 
the  finest  in  American  design.  $20  00 

1  5.  BLUMENTHAL:  Producer  of  classically 
inspired  wallcoverings-fresco  finishes,  hand  dragged 
stripes,  encaustus  technique  For  sources  or  a  free 
catalog,  call  (800)  258-6368 
1  6.  THE  BOMBAY  COMPANY:  Specializing 
in  antique-inspired  home  furnishings, prints, 
accessories,  and  wall  decor,  all  affordably  priced. 
Send  for  our  catalog.  $  1 .00. 


1  7.  BOUSSAC  OF  FRANCE,  INC.:  Offering 
an  exclusive  range  of  overscaled  botanicals,  paisleys, 
novelty  prints,  wovens,  wallcoverings,  and  borders. 
Room  schemes,  $5  00 

18.  BROWN  JORDAN:  We  invite  you  to  view 
the  entire  collection  of  indoor/outdoor  furnishings  for 
1993  in  our  60  page  color  brochure.  $2.00. 

19.  CALICO  CORNERS:  The  world's  best  in- 
stock  collection  of  fabrics  for  your  home  at  3060%  off 
suggested  retail  prices.  Send  for  a  free  brochure  and  list 
of  stores  in  your  area. 

20.  CASABLANCA  FAN  CO.:  Over  50  full 
color  pages  of  the  world's  finest  ceiling  fans,  with 
models  to  fit  every  decor,  from  classic  to 
contemporary  Catalog,  $5  00 

21.  CENTURY  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES: 
Write  for  32-page  brochure  illustrating  Traditional, 
Oriental,  and  contemporary-stylea  rooms  and 
upholstered  furniture   Free. 

22.  CHINA  SEAS-BAY  UNENS:  Presenting  a 
new  exotic  voyage  to  the  Far  East  in  fabulous  prints 
and  textures  for  the  home.  Free  brochure 

23.  FREDERICK  COOPER:  New  Treasury 
Volume  II  Collection  A  mini-catalog  of  diminutive 
lamps.  Porcelains,  bronze-finishea  classics,  and 
candlesticks,  in  styles  from  Deco  to  Ming.  Free. 

24.  COUNTRY  FLOORS:  Ceramic  tile,  terra 
cotta  and  stone  for  walls  and  floors,  from  around  the 
world  and  the  U.S.A.  Send  for  our  1  28  page  full 
color  catalog  of  imported  tiles,  $14.00. 

25.  CY  MANN  INTERNATIONAL:  The 
ultimate  resource  for  a  collection  of  quality 
contemporary  furniture  by  renowned  international 
designers.  Catalog,  $50. 00. 

26.  DAPHA,  LTD.:  Custom  handcrafted  COM 
upholstery  for  designers  is  now  available.  Open  your 
own  account  with  $100.00  (refunded  with  first 
order)  and  receive  a  catalog  and  leather  samples 

27.  DONGHIA  FURNITURE/TEXTILES: 
Beautifully  tinted  postcard-sized  photographs  contain 
information  on  the  timeless  and  elegant  pieces  offered  in 
the  Donghia  collection  of  accessories,  sofas,  tables, 
wallcoverings,  and  more.  Brochure,  $2.00. 

28.  DOOR  STORE:  Your  design  store  featuring 
classic  to  contemporary  furniture  for  the  bedroom,  living 
room  and  more  Brochure,  free. 

29.  DOWNSVIEW  KITCHENS:  Euro 
technology  combined  with  American  design  flair  to 
make  Downsview  the  premier  choice  in  kitchens. 
Send  for  a  free  brochure. 

30.  DREXEL  HERITAGE:  Living  with  Drexel 
Heritage-Volume  V  A  colorful,  ninety-six  page  book 
covering  a  variety  of  interior  design  topics  $  1  5.00. 

31 .  DUFOUR,  LTD.:  Bristol  Hall  II,  available  at  fine 
retail  shops,  is  our  new  collection  of  traditional 
wallcoverings  and  fabrics  Our  range  of  handprinted 
wallcoverings  and  borders  is  available  through  interior 
designers  Free  brochure 

32.  DU  PONT  CORIAN:  Elegant  design  for 
kitchen  and  bath.  Color  brochure  with  photographs  and 
suggestions  for  beautiful  and  practical  ways  to  use 
CORIAN  Free  brochure. 

33.  EDGAR  B.:  Our  1  32-page  catalog  showcases 
over  1  30  brand-name  manufacturers  at  savings  up  to 
50%  off  retail  prices.  $15  00. 

34.  ELJER  PLUMBINGWARE:  Packet 
highlighting  Eljer's  elegant  sinks,  toilets,  lavs, 
whirlpools,  faucets,  and  accessories.  Free  brochure 

35.  FIVESTAR:  A  complete  line  of  professional- 
style  gas  ranges,  cooktops,  and  range  hoods 
specifically  designed  for  home  use.  Send  for  your  free 
brochure 

36.  FLORENTINE  CRAFTSMEN:  The  complete 
source  for  garden  ornaments,  furnishings, fountains, 
statues  and  more.  Our  catalog  illustrates  over  350  hand- 
crafted items  $5  00. 

37.  FRANKE,  INC.:  The  International  Collection 
features  a  variety  of  stainless-steel  and  auartz- 
composite  sinks  to  suit  any  kitchen.  Includes  faucets 
and  accessories  plus  Elements,  a  line  of 
contemporary  undermounls.  $3.00. 

38.  GAGGENAU:  Our  latest  catalog  showcases 
the  new  Gaggenau  ventilation  system  with  electronic 
variable-height  adjustment  and  the  new  stainless  cooking 
center   $5  00 

39.  CYNTHIA  GIBSON,  INC.:  For 
information  on  Cynthia  Gibson  fabric, 
wallcoverings,  as  well  as  a  list  of 'sources,  please 
call  (212)  758-8977.  Free  brochure. 

40.  GORHAM,  INC.:  Our  full-color  brochure 
features  fine  china,  crystal,  and  silver  created  to 
complement  each  other,  Gorham's  craftsmanship  has 
been  a  tradition  since  1831    Free  brochure 


41.  CAROLE  GRATALE  INC.:  The  finest 
collection  of  bronze  and  metal  furniture  including  the 
most  extensive  selection  of  "Giacometti"  inspired 
pieces.  Catalog,  $20.00. 

42.  HADDONSTONE  LTD.:  Fine  quality} 
garden  ornaments  from  England-urns,  troughs,] 
statues,  fountains,  tables,  pavilions,  balustrading  and  H 
much  mote   Full  color  88  page  catalog,  $10.00. 

43.  HANSGROHE,  INC.:  FulNine  brochure  f 
from  Europe's  premier  manufacturer  of  showerheads,  j 
handshowers,  faucets,  and  accessories.  Free. 

44.  HARDEN  FURNITURE:  A  complete  library  | 
of  catalogs,  featuring  solid  cherry,  mahogany,  brass,  I 
glass,  Country  Inns  and  Natural  Transitions.  Also  a  I 
collection  of  traditional  upholstery.  $20.00. 

45.  HEKMAN  FURNITURE:  Hekman's] 
Home/Office  features  space  for  everything  from  I 
computers  to  fold-away  work  surfaces.  Modular  and  | 
functional.  Brochuie,  $  50. 

46.  HENREDON   FURNITURE  IND.,   INC.: 
Charisma-Contemporary  furnishings  with  overtones  of  I 
NeoClassicism,  rendered  in  a  light,  monochromatic 
finish  Catalog,  $7  00 

47.  HICKORY  WHITE:  A  catalog  of  fine 
contemporary  furniture  for  discerning  tastes,  $2.00. 

48.  DUETT*  BY  HUNTER  DOUGLAS:  We 
Cover  the  World's  Most  Beautiful  Views,  our  24-page 
brochure,  showcases  innovative  Duette®  window 
fashions.  Exclusively  from  Hunter  Douglas. $2.00. 

49.  KURD  MILLWORK  CO.:  Our  full 
color  brochure  describes  the  benefits  of  Hurd  wood 
windows  and  doors,  including  energy  savings,  fabric 
fading  protection,  and  noise  reduction   Free 

50.  INTERNATIONAL  LINEN  PROMOTION 
COMMISSION:  Entertaining  with  Linen  contains  a 
baker's  dozen  ways  to  fold  a  linen  napkin,  and  Care 
of  Linen  offers  information  on  how  to  care  for  all  your 
fine  household  linen   $1 .00  s 

51.  JAB:  A  worldwide  distributor  of  contemporary 
fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  decorative  trims.  JAB  is 
distributed  exclusively  through  Stroheim  &  Romann 
showrooms  across  the  country.  Send  for  free  samples. 

52.  KARASTAN:  The  elegant  line  of  Karaslan 
rugs  and  broadloom  carpets  are  featured  in  our  full- 
color  brochure    $3.00. 

53.  KNOLL  STUDIO:  The  Gehry  Collection 
Cross  Check  Chair:  One  of  seven  ground-breaking 
bentwood  designs  by  architect  Frank  Gehry.  For 
information,  circle  53  for  a  free  brochure. 

54.  KOHLER  CO.:  Bath  &  Kitchen  Ideas  from 
Kohler-A  complete  set  of  full-color  product  catalogs 
covering  baths  and  whirlpools,  lavatories,  toilets  and 
bidets,  kitchen  and  bar  sinks  and  more,  $8.00, 

55.  KRAVET  FABRICS:  Send  for  information  on 
fine  Kravet  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  trimmings,  as 
well  as  a  sample  of  the  English  Floral  Garden 
Collection.  Free. 

56.  KREISS  COLLECTION:  Casually  elegant 
designs  of  timeless  design.  Kreiss  furniture  is  the 
ultimate  in  comfort  and  beauty.  For  more  information, 
call  (800)  735-7347.  Catalog,  $10.00. 

57.  LA  BARGE:  Presenting  the  Alexandrine 
Collection  of  handcrafted  French  provincial  furniture 
and  accessories  in  a  full-color  52-page  catalog. 
Name  of  nearest  dealer  included.  $6.00. 

58.  LEE  JOFA:  Importing  the  finest  documentary 
fabrics  for  America's  classic  residences.  Send  for  a  full- 
color  rendering  of  the  newest  offering  for  Spring  1993. 
Available  through  interior  designers.  Free. 

59.  LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL:  Full 
color  brochure  featuring  traditional  and  contemporary 
patterns  in  Lenox  china,  crystal, and  chinastone. 
$2  50. 

60.  LIGNE  ROSET  USA:  Le  Style  de  Vie  de 
Ligne  Roset  is  a  100-page  chronicle  of  elegant 
European  styles.  Discover  a  world  of  seating,  as  well 
as  tables,  beds,  and  cabinet  systems.  $10.00. 

61.  LLADRO:  A  new  brochure  is  available 
featuring  many  of  the  Lladro's  world-renowned, 
handcrafted  porcelain  figurines  Free. 

62.  MANHATTAN  CABINETRY: 

New  York's  leading  maker  of  custom  design  furniture. 
There  is  no  limit  to  our  creativity  and  expertise.  Call 
(800)  MANHATTAN  or  send  for  a  free  color  brochure. 

63.  MARVIN  WINDOWS:    Made 

From  Marvin"  helps  determine  your  needs  for  energy 
efficiency,  manitenence  and  design,  then  select  wood 
windows  and  doors  to  suit  Free. 

64.  THE   McGUIRE  COMPANY: 

page  McGuire  Furniture  Portfolio  includes  145  color 
pictures  featuring  rattan  furniture  designs.  Also  shown 
are  the  seven  McGuire  collections   $  1 0.00. 

65.  MIELE  APPLIANCES:  Send  for  the  locator 


of  your  Miele  dealer  and  a  catalog,  or  call  (800) 
289-6435. 

66.  HOWARD  MILLER  CLOCK 
COMPANY:  132  color  pages  of  over  300 
beautiful  clocks  for  every  room,  every  lifestyle.  Please 
send  $5  00 

67.  MISSONI  CARPET  &  RUG 
COLLECTION:  '  rfi  I  brochure  featuring  a 
distinctive  collection  of  rugs  and  carpets  by  one  ofthe 
world's  leading  designers  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
designs  from  classicalto  contemporary.  $  1 .00. 

68.  CHARLOTTE  PETERS:  The  best  way  to 
find  an  interior  designer/architect.  Tell  us  your  style, 
your  budget,  your  specific  needs — we  take  it  from 
there.  Brochure,  $  1 .00. 

69.  PLATT  COLLECTIONS:  A  leading  source 
of  exceptional  furniture  and  accessories  of  inspired 
designs.  Our  collection  has  won  several  awards  for 
"Outstanding  Design  Achievement".  Free  brochure. 

70.  QUADRILLE:  Offering  an  exciting  new 
collection  of  woven  Kilims  and  prints  in  richly  hued 
colors.  A  Kilim  book  and  stripes  are  available.  Free 
brochure. 

71.  REED  &  BARTON:  Sterling  silver, 
silverplale  and  18/8  stainless  steel  flatware  and 
giftware  hand-crafted  by  America's  foremost 
silversmiths  since  1  824   Fiee  brochure. 

72.  ROCHE-BOBOIS:  The  1 993  collection  of 
exclusive  imported  leather  and  fabric  upholstered 
furniture,  glass  and  marble  tables,  wall  units  and 

■bedroom  suites.  Send  for  our  large  75-page  color 
catalog.  $10.00,  refunded  with  purchase. 

73.  ROYAL  COPENHAGEN,  INC.: 
Georg  Jensen  is  just  one  part  of  Royal  Copenhagen 
Inc.  Bing  Grondahl  Porcelain,  Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain  and  Holmgaard  Glass  are  all 
representatives  of  the  finest  Danish  quality  art  and 
tableware.  Send  for  free  brochure 

74.  SIEMATIC  CORP.:  The  SieMatic 
Kitchen  Book  contains  1  82  full-color  pages  illustrating 
the  finest  European  kitchen  interiors  designed  to  fit 
your  floor  plan.  Catalog,  $14.50. 

75.  SILVER  TRUST:  The  Silver  Information  Center 
offers  an  educational  brochure  that  includes  historical 
information  about  sterling  silver  flatware,  tips  on 
choosing  a  pattern,  care,  storage,  and  table  etiquette. 
Brochure,  free 

76.  SHERRILL  FURNITURE  CO.:  Presenting  a 
new  consumer  video  produced  to  inform  the 
prospective  buyer  how  quality  is  "built"  into  fine 
upholstered  furniture.  Video,  $10  00. 

77.  SNAIDERO  INTERNATIONAL:  Italy's 
largest  exporter  of  kitchen  cabinetry  has  recently 
collaborated  with  "Pininfarina",  renowned  for  its  fine 
automobile  designs.  Send  for  a  brochure,  $5.00. 

78.  SPIEGEL,  INC.:  The  Spiegel  Summer 
Cata/og-the  latest  fashions  for  you,  your  family  and 
your  home.  $3.00  merchandise  certificate  included 
with  catalog,  applicable  to  your  first  order.  Offer 
goood  in  the  USA  only  Catalog,  $3  00. 

79.  STARK  CARPET:  An  American  Approach 
to  Antique  Carpels.  The  second  hard-cover  edition  of 
Stark's  extensive  antique  carpet  collection  is  $50.00, 
with  all  proceeds  going  to  DIFFA  (Design  Industry 
Foundation  for  AIDS)  A  separate  check  must  be 
made  payable  to  DIFFA  to  receive  this  book. 

80.  STROHEIM  8.  ROMANN,  INC.: 
With  \5  showrooms  throughout  the  USA,  Stroheim  & 
Romann,  Inc.  provides  the  interior  design  industry 
with  distinctive  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  decorative 
trims.  Brochure,  free. 

81.  STUDIO  BECKER  KITCHENS:  Available 
through  architects,  interior  designers  and  selected 
showrooms.  To  receive  our  1  80  page  full  color 
catalog,  send  $14  00 

8  2.  SUMMER  HILL,  LTD.:  The  fresh  and 
original  collection  of  fabrics,  wallcoverings,  and 
custom  furniture  inspired  by  classics,  yet  distinctively 
today.  Catalog  and  color  portfolio.  $5.00. 

83.  SWID  POWELL:  Featuring  a  line  of 
tableware  that  is  accessible,  affordable,  and  relevant 
to  the  '90's.  Non-traditional  sources  of  design  range 
from  architects  to  fashion  designers.  Brochure,  free. 

84.  TIFFANY  &  CO.:  Throughout  its  history, 
Tiffany's  legendary  sterling  silver  flatware  has  been 
distinguished  by  its  exceptional  quality  and 
craftsmanship.  Patterns  include  traditional,  formal  and 
modern  styles.  Complimentary  color  brochure 

85.  VAL  SAINT  LAMBERT:  Makers  of  the 
finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826.  Val  Saint 
Lambert  crystal  is  available  at  select  department  and 
specialty  stores  nationwide.  Brochure,  $2.50 


86.  VANGUARD  STUDIOS:  Original 
paintings,  hand-painted  tors,  and  ceramic 
sculpture.  For  the  store  i  coll  (800)  532- 
9665 

87.  WAVERLY  FABRICS:  993  Back  to 
Basics  idea  book  ;  ages  of  color 
photographs      featu  fabrics, 

ngs,  i  ""  I  i"  "  !  >[oducts.  $2  00. 

88.  WOOD-MODE:  -.-Ive-page  brochure 
answers  questions  abi  cabinetry  Color 
photographs  illustrate  door  styles,  I  i  I  irdware 
selections,  and  special-purpose  features  Free. 

89.  WORTHINGTON  GROUP,  LTD.:  Columns  in 
all  sizes  and  styles,  as  v  tone  balustrading, 
moulding  and  much  more.  Call  (800)  872-1 608  for  more 
information  48  page  color  catalog,  $3  00. 

90.  WUSTHOF-TRH>ENT: 

world's  finest  km  since    1814 

legendary  steelsmitl  d  these  perfectly 

balanced  cutting  i  brochure   Free 

91.  YAMAHA   PIANOS: 

that  plays  itself    '  v  biochure  about 

the  extraordinary  Yamaha  Di  -  ino.  Fiee 

Real  Estate 

92.  ADMIRALS  COVE: 

navigablev.il'  impionship  golf,  14 

Fas-Dn  tennis  cou  the  most  coveted 

addresses  in  Northern  Palm  Beach  County  For 
information  call  (407)  744-8800,  or  send  for  a  free 
brochure 

Specialty  Items 

93.  BRIO  CORPORATION: 

and   learn 

information  and  call  (800 

4363  ext  25 

94.  CRABTREE  &  EVELYN: 

new  catalog,  please  call  (800)  624-521  1  or  circle 
number  94.  A  n  is  $3.50. 

95.  NORDICSPORT: 

and  Downhill  bring  world-class  engineering  and  state-of- 
theart  graph  I  ''uclion  together  to  create 

lout  that  exhilarates  the  bodv  and  captures  the 
senses.  For  more  information,  call  (800)  445-223 1 ,  ext. 
22TLI.  Free  biochure 

96.  PLEASANT  COMPANY: 

American  Girls  Collection — beaut;1,  dolls, 

dresses,  and  other  delights.  Full-color  catalog  free 

97.  SCOTTISH  LION  IMPORT  SHOP:  Over 
400  tartans  are  illustrated  in  this  full-color  catalog  of 
imports  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  as 
well  as  a  collection  of  crystal,  pottery,  |ewelry,  books, 
and  music.  Catalog,  $2 

98.  TUFENKIAN  IMPORTS:  The  largest 
designer  and  manufacturer  of  Tibetan  carpets  in  the 
USA.  Our  carpets  are  original  in  design  and 
exceptional  in  quality.  Color  brochure,  $5  00. 

Travel 

99.  AUSTRALIAN  TOURIST 
COMMISSION:  Come  to  Australia  and  experience 
the  wonder  of  a  world  that  evolved  differently  Send  for  our 
1 30  page  travel  guid^    I  - 

100.  CAYMAN  ISLANDS:  Those  who  know  us  love 
us  for  our  white  Caribbean  beaches,  beautiful  diving,  and 
great  dutyfree  shopping.  And  we're  loved  for  our  warm, 
hospitable  people.  Call  (800)  34633 1  3.  Free  brochure 

101.  DELTA  QUEEN  STEAMBOAT  CO.: 
For  a  free  color  brochure  highlighting  3-  to  1  2-night 
vacations  on  the  legendary  Delta  Queen®  and  the 
magnificent  Missippi  Queen®,  call  (800)  543-1949 

102.  THE  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 
COMMISSION:  Planning  Your  Tup  lo  Europe  covers 
attractions,  events  and  piactical  information  for  23 
countries.  Free  brochure  includes  maps. 

103.  THE  LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE 
WORLD:  Send  for  our  complimentary   1993 

sry  containing  color  photographs,  descriptions 
and  rate  information  on  270  luxury  hotels  worldwide. 
1  04.  PALM  SPRINGS  TOURISM:  Send  for  a 
free  vacation  brochure  to  America's  Favorite  Desert 
Playground,  or  call  (800)  34-SPRINGS. 

105.  PUERTO  RICO:  Discover  the  New  Old 
World  No  other  island  offers  you  such  a  variety  of 
vacation  experiences.  Send  for  a  free  color  brochure, 
or  call  (800)  866-STAR,  ext.  61053. 

106.  SOUTH   CAROLINA:   120  pages  of 


beautiful  beaches,  championship  golf,  scenic  foothills, 
historic  plantations,  outlet  shopping,  and  events. Call 
(800)  343-3634  or  send  for  a  free  guide. 

107.  TRAVEL  BY  DESIGN:  HG's  exciting 
biannual  travel  newsletter  exploring  the  very  best  in 
travel  from  a  unique  design  perspective  This 
informative  newsletter  features  insight  on  travel  from  top 
designers,  tips  from  travel  experts,  and  the  latest  word 
on  a  variety  of  destinations,  travel-related  services,  and 
ideas.  To  receive  your  copy,  send  $  1 .00. 

108.  WILD    DUNES,    S.C.:  Charleston's 
I  oceanfront  golf  resort  featuring  miles  of  beautiful 

beach,  two  world-class  Fazio  golf  courses  and  a 
complimentary  children's  recreation  program.  Send  for 
information,  or  call  (800)  845-8880.  ext.  2260. 

Wine  and  Spirits 

109.  SUTTER  HOME  WINERY:  located  in 
Napa  Valley,  Sutter  Home  Winery  makes  a  full  line  of 

m  California  wines.  Send  for  free  recipes  and  a 
gift  catalog. 

HG  on  Holiday 

A.  ARUBA:  On  Aruba,  it  hardly  ever  rains,  the 
beaches  are  long  and  beautiful,  and  people  smile  before 

x  Call  (800)  to-ARUBA  Free 

B.  BERLIN:  join  the  thousands  of  Americans  discovering 
high-spirited,  haulecouture  Berlin-gateway  to  continental 
Europe   -  i  travel  kit,  call  (800)  248-9539. 

C.  BUTTERFKLD  &  ROBMSON:  Escape  to  your  own 
private  retreat  nestled  in  the  French  countryside.  Please  send 

re  information.  In  the  US:  (800)  678-1  147,  in 
Canada.  (800)268-8415. 

D.  DELTA  QUEEN  STEAMBOAT  CO.:  For  a 
free  color  brochure  highlighting  3-  to  1  2-night  vacations 
on  the  legendary  Delta  Queer/®  and  the  magnificent 

opi  Queen®,  call  (800)  543-1 949. 

E.  GLITTER  BAY:  The  'Grand  Dome'  of  the 
Pemberton  Hotel  Group.  World  reknowned  5-star 
Caribbean  hotels  Call  (800)  283-8666.  Free 
brocli 

F.  HONG  KONG:  Explore  the  ancient  temples  and 

;  islands.  VISITOURS  INC   makes  it  easy  with  travel 
packages  Call  (800)  30RIENT  for  a  free  brochure. 

G.  IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD:  Visit  the  magnificent 
gardens  and  beautiful  countryside  of  Ireland  on  a  fully 
escorted  motorcoach  trip.  Call  (800)  SHAMROCK  ext  HG 
for  details  and  a  brochure. 

H.  KIAWAH  ISLAND:  Three  colorful  guides 
featuring  miles  of  beaches,  eight  championship  golf 
courses,  and  more  For  a  free  brochure,  call  (800)  845- 
3911 

I.  LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD:  The 
1 993  Director,,  of  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World 
contains  color  photographs  and  information  on  270 
member  hotels  worldwide  Fiee. 
J.  THE  LOWELL,  N.Y.:  Full  one-bedroom  suites 
featuring  refined  antiques,  1  8th  and  1  9th  century 
prints,  fully  equipped  kitchens  Ten  with  private  terrace. 
Call  (800)  22  1-4444  for  details  and  brochure. 
K.  MAYFAIR  HOTEL,  N.Y.:  Our  upper  East 
Side  address  at  Park  Avenue  and  65th  Street  places  you 
just  steps  from  Manhattan's  most  interesting  museums, 
galleries,  and  boutiques.  Call  (800)  223-0542  for  more 
information 

L.  SOUTH  CAROLINA:  1  20  pages  of  beautiful 
beaches,  championship  golf,  historic  plantations,  scenic 
foothills  gracious  gardens  and  events.  Call  (800)  346- 
3634  for  your  free  travel  guide  and  map. 
M.  THE  SURREY  HOTEL:  Bringing  Europe's  self- 
assured  elegance  to  the  heart  of  the  art  world-we  offer 
extravagantly  spacious  suites  with  kitchen,  discreetly  priced 
For  reservations  and  more  information,  call  (800)  ME- 
SUITE,  ext  234. 

N.  WHITE  SANDS:  We've  captured  the  essence  of 
Bermuda:  sophisticated,  serene,  charming.  Our  intimate  First 
Class  hotel  has  a  wonderful  restaurant,  heated  fresh  water 
pool,  and  more  Call  (800)  548-0547  for  more  information 
and  a  fiee  brochure 

O.  WILD  DUNES:  South  Carolina's  premier  golf 
resort  featuring  miles  of  beautiful  beach,  two  world-class 
Fazio  golf  courses  and  a  complimentary  children's 
recreation  program.  For  more  infoimation  and  a  free 
brochure,  call  (800)  845-8880,  ext.  2260. 
P.  WINDSTAR  CRUISES:  Our  440-foot  cruise 
ships  offer  an  extraordinary  way  to  explore  Tahiti,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Greek  Isles,  and  much  more.  Call 
(800)  967-8 1 03  for  your  free  brochure. 
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Writer  In  Residence 


On  the  Upper  West 
Side,  New  Yorker  fashion 

columnist  Holly  Brubach 

composes  a  room  of  her  own 


I  AM  SITTING  IN  THE  ROOM  IN  WHICH  I  SPEND  MY 
days  alone,  doing  battle  with  myself  in  a  state  of 
despair  and  agitation  quite  unlike  the  ecstatic  rev- 
erie in  which  writers  are  so  often  depicted  in  mov- 
ies. As  an  only  child,  I  passed  the  days  more  or 
less  as  I  do  now — I  amused  myself,  in  my  own 
room.  The  afternoons  seemed  endless.  They  still 
do.  A  writer's  life  is  one  of  solitary  confinement. 
The  light  is  best  in  the  early  morning,  when 
it  illuminates  the  floral  pattern  on  the  curtains, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  white  brick 
wall  of  the  school  across  the  street  reflects  the 
sun's  last  lateral  rays.  The  view  is  a  typical  Up- 
per West  Side  cityscape,  of  the  water  towers  on 
top  of  the  buildings  on  West  79th  Street  and,  if 

you  crane  your  neck, 
of  the  southwest  tur- 
ret of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History.  From 
September  until  June 
the  background  mu- 
sic consists  of  a 
chorus  of  children's 
voices  in  the  school 
playground  during 
recess;  in  summer 
there  is  percussion 
only — a  pickup  bas- 
ketball game  that 
goes  on,  nonstop,  late 
into  the  night. 

Eight  years  ago, 
when  I  renovated  the 
living  room — cover- 
ing over  the  exposed 
brick,  which  had  been  all  the  rage  in  the  1970s, 
having  shelves  built  and  wainscoting  installed, 
turning  the  sleeping  loft  into  a  crawl  space  for 
storage — I  envisioned  a  library.  But  all  the  exam- 
ples that  came  to  mind  were  masculine  and  club- 
by, with  monolithic  bookcases  in  dark  mahogany 
and  walls  the  color  of  the  felt  on  billiard  tables. 
Repositories  of  knowledge  and  reading  rooms 
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What  This  Dress  Does  For  Your  Wardrobe 
}        This  Floor  Will  Do  For  Your  Home. 

a  woman  could  choose  one  piece  of  clothing  to  see  her  beautifully  through  the  years,  it  might  well  be 

ie  basic  black  dress.  If  she  could  choose  a  floor  to  do  the  same,  it  ought  to  be  Mannington  Gold:' 

eautiful  now,  yes.  But  even  more  important,  its  beauty  is  designed  to 

ndure.  And  if  you  think  the  floor  looks  good,  wait  until  you  see  the 

uarantee*  that  comes  with  it.  THE  LOOK  THAT  L^STS  MANN' 

GOLD 


Writer 
In  Residence 


have  traditionally  been  a  man's 
preserve.  In  Flaubert's  letters  to 
Louise  Colet,  his  mistress  and  a  re- 
spected poet  in  her  own  right,  he 
contended  that  her  intelligence  and 
her  literary  gifts  were  functions  of 
the  male  aspect  of  her  personality, 
that  her  femininity  was  something 
else,  apart.  Like  so  many  other 
women,  I  have  struggled  against 
that  impulse  to  divide  our  selves, 
that  attempt  to  alienate  our  minds 
from  our  bodies.  In  making  a  room 
in  which  I  could  write,  I  realized 
that  of  all  the  aspects  of  my  identity 
it  is  my  mind  that  seems  to  me  the 
most  feminine. 

For  years  my  apartment  had 
served  as  a  kind  of  waiting  room, 
outfitted  with  uncomfortable 
chairs  and  lots  of  magazines, 
where  I  was  biding  my  time  until 
my  real  life  got  under  way.  My 
books  were  in  boxes  stacked 
against  one  wall,  as  if  I  were  ready 
to  pick  up  and  move  on  a  moment's 
notice.  Past  the  age  of  forty,  every- 
body seemed  to  be  complaining 
about  how  cluttered  their  lives  had 
become;  they  were  forever  clean- 
ing house  and  organizing  yard 
sales,  jettisoning  the  contents  of 
their  attics  and  their  basements  and 
their  bottom  drawers.  Between 
their  lives  and  mine,  it  seemed, 
there  was  a  chasm  that  would  never 
be  crossed,  a  chasm  full  of  things 
like  umbrella  stands  and  egg  tim- 
ers. In  my  life  there  didn't  seem  to 
be  enough  things,  and  as  a  result  I 
often  found  myself  substituting  a 
magazine  for  a  coaster  or  a  dime 
for  the  right  size  screwdriver. 

And  now,  without  my  quite 
knowing  when  or  how  this  came 
about,  my  apartment  is  suddenly 
full  of  things.  There  are  souvenirs 
of  my  travels:  carved  wooden  can- 
dlesticks from  Lisbon,  gold- 
flecked  goblets  from  Murano,  and 
Burmese  sculpture  from  Bangkok. 
There  are  presents  from  friends, 
including  (among  the  most  prized) 
a  small  gold  plastic  Eiffel  Tower,  a 
Christmas  gift  from  my  concierge 


the  first  year  I  lived  in  Paris.  As  a 
child,  I  ran  a  kind  of  orphanage  for 
dolls  and  stuffed  animals,  lost 
souls  who  had  been  delivered  into 
my  hands.  And  now  I  have  assem- 
bled all  around  me  foundling  ob- 
jects that  called  out  to  me  in  flea 
markets  and  junk  shops,  things  that 
I  like  to  think  I  have  rescued  from 
neglect  or  even  destruction. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  loneliness 
of  writing,  I  have  marshaled  all 
sorts  of  family  mementos.  On  the 
floor  is  my  aunt  Margaret's  carpet, 
a  1930s  oriental,  from  which  I 


Brubach  covered  hatboxes  with 
Brunschwig's  Bosphore  wallpaper 
border.  Details  see  Resources. 


chose  the  room's  colors:  a  dark  ox- 
blood  for  the  woodwork,  a  sunny 
yellow  for  the  ceiling,  and,  for  the 
walls,  a  bisque  that  at  midday 
fades  to  the  shade  of  a  makeup  base 
in  the  medium  range.  (I  taped  a 
Manolo  Blahnik  shopping  bag  to 
the  wall  and  told  the  painter  to 
match  it.)  The  dining  table  that  is 
my  desk  came  from  my  grand- 
mother's house;  I  used  to  help  my 
aunt  Eileen  wrap  Christmas  pres- 
ents on  it.  Carved  into  its  surface  is 
my  cousin's  name — the  scar  from 
an  act  of  childhood  vandalism 
committed  with  a  penknife  some 
forty  years  ago. 

The  books  have  been  unpacked, 
and  their  authors ,  from  their  perch- 
es on  my  shelves,  urge  me  on  and 


argue  with  me  and  reproach  me. 
They  are  arranged  by  size  or  sub- 
ject or,  in  some  cases,  by  whim. 
Mavis  Gallant  and  Chekhov  keep 
each  other  company.  George  Or- 
well, A.  J.  Liebling,  James  Thur- 
ber,  and  Joseph  Mitchell  talk  shop. 
Balanchine  and  Stravinsky  sit  side 
by  side,  continuing  their  dialogue 
about  music  and  time.  Edith  Whar- 
ton entertains  Casanova. 

When  I  get  stuck,  as  I  regularly 
do,  I  pace  the  route  from  my  desk 
to  the  refrigerator  and  back,  with 
an  occasional  detour  into  the  bed- 
room, where  I  lie  down  and  stare  at 
the  ceiling  and  try  to  untangle  the 
knot  in  my  brain,  or  into  the  show- 
er, where  I  mostly  work  on  titles. 
Along  the  way  I  pass  an  engraving 
of  Rossini  at  his  piano,  surrounded 
by  his  muses,  who  aremovering  in 
midair,  dressed  in  costume  for  his 
operas.  On  top  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantel  is  Pythagoras,  seated — on 
an  Empire  chair,  of  all  things — 
contemplating  the  square  of  the  hy- 
potenuse. In  a  frame  beside  my 
computer  is  a  postcard,  a  photo- 
graph of  Jane  Austen's  grave  under 
the  paving  stones  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  The  inscription  says,  in 
part,  "The  benevolence  of  her 
heart/the  sweetness  of  her  temper; 
and/the  extraordinary  endowments 
of  her  mind/obtained  the  regard  of 
all  who  knew  her,  and/the  warmest 
love  of  her  intimate  connections. ' ' 
In  her  century,  which  was  not  as 
secular  as  ours,  immortality  was 
predicated  on  one's  life,  not  on 
one's  art.  But  the  woman  Austen's 
friends  knew  and  loved  is  clearly 
one  and  the  same  as  the  narrator  of 
her  novels.  I  picture  her  sitting  at  a 
table  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  kitchen, 
stealing  a  few  moments  between 
intrusions  to  set  down  three  or  four 
sentences.  And  I  am  grateful  for 
her  example,  for  how  much  has 
changed,  that  a  woman  engaged  in 
the  struggle  to  record  some  small 
aspect  of  human  experience  can 
have  a  room  of  her  own  in  which  to 
do  it  and  the  expanse  of  an  after- 
noon, uninterrupted.  A 
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SPAIN? 


So  you  thought  this  was  the  old 
country  where  Ponce  de  Leon 
once  romped,  where  flamenco 
and  latin  guitar  stir  romance  in 
each  beating  heart,  where 
country  inns  called  "Paradores" 
welcome  the  explorer  from  afar, 
where  cannons  still  point  out  to 
sea  from  ancient  forts  that  once 
repelled  the  great  Sir  Francis 
Drake  himself.  It  is.  Only  this  old 
country  lies  right  in  your  own 
balmy  Caribbean,  with  up-to-the- 
minute  luxuries  in  top-rated 
resorts,  and  150  white  sand 
beaches  you  can  sink  your  toes 
in  within  hours  if  you  leave  right 
now. 


DISCOVER  THE  NEW  OLD  WORLD. 

PUERTO  RICO. 


The  Shining  Star  Of  The  Caribbean* 

For  a  free  color  brochure  call  1-800-866-STAR,  Ext.  61053 
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Salt,  sugar, 
herbs,  and  time 
transform  salmon 
into  gravlax. 


Food 


Leslie  Land  explains  the  lure  of 


farmed 


salmon 


and  offers  three  ways  to  serve  the 
catch  of  the  day 


I  CANT  HONESTLY  SAY  I  NEVER 
met  a  salmon  I  didn't  like;  the 
canned  kind  is  not  my  idea  of  a 
good  time.  But  give  me  a  simple 
grilled  salmon  steak  or  pan-fried 
fillet,  its  skin  crisp  as  bacon,  or  let 
me  make  a  light  stir-fry  with  snow 
peas,  a  steaming  bowl  of  golden 
chowder,  or  a  big  chunk  of  gravlax 
to  share  with  my  salmon-loving 


friends  and  I'm  a  happy  woman. 

This  is  one  gorgeous  hunk  of 
protein — tender,  flavorful  without 
being  overpowering,  unfailingly 
lovely  to  look  at.  It's  especially 
healthful,  too;  the  fat  that  gives 
salmon  so  much  of  its  appeal  is 
rich  in  omega-3  oils.  And  unlike 
most  other  fine  fish,  salmon  is 
readily  available  year-round. 


RECIPES 


GRAVLAX  WITH  BASIL 
AND  ORANGE 

AVOCADO  SAUCE 

STIR-FRIED  SALMON 

WITH  SNOW  PEAS, 

ENDIVE,  AND 

AVGOLEMONO 

GOLDEN  CHOWDER 

WITH  SALMON,  YELLOW 

POTATOES,  AND  SAFFRON 

thanks  to  modern  aquaculture. 

I'll  cheerfully  concede  that  the 
best  wild  salmon  is  better.  But 
what  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
"best  wild  salmon,"  andhow  like- 
ly are  we  to  be  able  to  buy  any? 
Most  of  the  wild  fish  still  being 
caught  off  Greenland  and  in  the 
Alaskan  Pacific  go  to  Europe,  Ja- 
pan, or,  in  cases  of  glut,  the  can- 
neries. The  Atlantic  salmon, 
Salmo  salar,  is  so  rare  in  American 
fish  markets  it  might  as  well  be 
commercially  extinct.  The  Pacific 
salmons — there  are  five  common- 
ly sold  species  in  the  genus  Oncor- 
hynchus — are  diminishingly 
abundant  and  increasingly  expen- 
sive in  fairly  direct  proportion  to 
tastiness.  And  from  the  exquisite 
Alaskan  Copper  River  chinook  (0. 
tshawytscha)  to  the  rich  Atlantic 
caught  by  an  angler  friend  in 
Maine's  Lower  Penobscot,  wild 
salmon  is  only  as  good  as  it  is 
fresh — freshness  being  to  fish 
what  location  is  to  real  estate. 
That's  why  line-caught  Pacific 
salmon  that  has  been  quick-frozen 
on  board  the  boats  is  so  much  better 
than  "fresh"  fish  that  has  been  at 
sea  for  a  week  before  it  reaches  the 
distributor. 

Most  farm  salmon  sold  here  is 
the  Atlantic  type,  which  is  more 
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o    Prove    The    New    Jenn-Air  Wall  Ovens 

Have    Larger    Interiors, 
We    Consulted    This    Panel    Of    Experts. 


# 


There-  hip  news  at  Jenn-Air.  B 


c  cause  cur  new 


w< 


ill  evens  now  otter  you  the  largest  interior  cooking  space  of 
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any  24"  and  27  "  combined  radiant /convection  ovens. 


0 
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These  Jenn-Air  wall  ovens  offer  fast,  even,  three-rack  ^ 


baking  and  fit  cooking  and  baking  pans  that  some  other  ovens  can't.  Turkeys, 


roasts  and  other  oversized  items  arc  no  problem  in  our  ovens,  which  arc  up  to  2^  percent  larger  than  some  other  wall  ovens. 


The  new  Jenn-Air  wall  ovens  —  with 


more  room  and  greater  bakinp  flexibility, 
u  don't  need  an  expert  to  tell  you  that  anyone  who  owns  one 
yie  smart  cookie.  Tor  a  brochure  showing  the  Jenn-Air  line  and 
'■  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  call  1-800- JENN-AIR. 
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he    Sign    of    a    Great    Cook~. 


'/mn-/4if  Company 
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Food 


amenable  to  domestication  than 
arc  Pacific  types.  Raised  in  the 
oceans  off  North  American 
coasts — Maine,  New  Brunswick, 
British  Columbia,  or  Washington 
State — it  typically  gets  to  distribu- 
tion centers  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  harvest,  to  retail  markets 
one  to  three  days  later.  The  flavor 
is  less  pronounced  and  the  texture 
less  firm  than  that  of  wild  fish.  Af- 
ter all,  these  salmon  have  been  se- 
lected for  their  ability  to  get  big 
quickly  on  a  minimum  amount  of 
uniform  feed,  and  being  caged, 
they  don't  get  a  lot  of  muscle- 
building  exercise.  But  unlike  cat- 
fish, tilapia,  and  cheap  trout,  all 
aquacultural  triumphs  reminiscent 
of  industrial  chicken,  farmed  salm- 
on actually  taste  like  something 
other  than  blotting  paper. 

World  production  of  farmed 
salmon  nearly  doubled  between 
1988  and  1992,  and  growth  is  pre- 
dicted to  continue,  although  at  a 
decidedly  slower  rate.  Right  now, 
the  main  barrier  to  major  expan- 
sion appears  to  be  a  simple  lack  of 
demand,  but  other  potential  unre- 
solved problems  include  resistance 
from  coastal  landowners  who  like 
the  views  the  way  they  are,  pollu- 
tion from  fish  wastes ,  danger  to  na- 
tive stocks  from  diseases — farmed 
fish  are  frequently  treated  with 
antibiotics — and  dilution  of  the 
wild  gene  pool,  if  not  outright  dis- 
placement of  wild  fish.  Farmed 
salmon  do  manage  to  escape;  their 
descendants  now  outnumber  the 
natives  in  some  Norwegian  waters. 

According  to  Ken  Talley  of  Sea- 
food Trend,  an  industry  newsletter, 
aquaculture  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  rise  in  salmon  consumption 
in  the  United  States:  .97  pounds 
per  capita  per  year,  up  from  .73 
pounds  in  1990.  Until  tariff  barri- 
ers were  erected,  Norway  was  our 
major  farmed  salmon  supplier  and 
"Norwegian  salmon"  has  become 
fish-marketese  for  farmed  Atlantic 
salmon  no  matter  where  it  origi- 
nates. Since  it's  very  likely  to  have 
come  from  Chile — forget  twenty- 


four  hours  from  the  water — it  pays 
to  ask  the  fishmonger.  Increasing- 
ly, distributors  of  the  best  farmed 
salmon  are  labeling  them  with  gill 
tags,  so  even  when  you're  only 
buying  a  fillet,  ask  to  see  a  whole 
fish.  If  it's  a  designer  model,  that's 
an  encouraging  sign. 

For  years  smoked  salmon  stood 
alone  as  the  designer  dish,  but  late- 
ly fashion  is  turning  to  gravlax, 
just  as  luxurious  but  easier  to 
make.  Salt,  sugar,  herbs,  and  time 
are  all  it  takes,  and  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent recipes  call  for  widely  vary- 
ing amounts  of  these  ingredients 
indicates  that  the  process  is  a  for- 
giving one.  The  result,  regardless, 
is  somewhere  between  sashimi 
and  smoked  salmon:  slightly 
salty,  firmer  and  darker  than  raw 
fish,  but  with  a  similar  delicacy 
and  sweetness. 

Although  classic  Scandinavian 
recipes  call  for  dill  and  black  pep- 
per and  the  complement  of  a  mus- 


tard-dill vinaigrette,  gravlax  takes 
equally  well  to  other  herbs  and  sea- 
sonings. In  summer,  when  basil  is 
opulent,  I  like  to  make  it  with  basil 
and  orange  and  accompany  it  with 
a  basil  and  green  peppercorn  gua- 
camole  sharpened  with  citrus.  Ci- 
lantro  and  coriander  seed,  mint  and 
cumin — why  not  play  around? 
Farmed  salmon  is  most  accommo- 
dating. Gravlax  keeps  about  ten 
days .  Any  not  eaten  as  an  appetizer 
can  be  lightly  sauteed  with  eggs, 
made  into  hash,  or  creamed,  cur- 
ried, or  lightly  grilled  and  served 
over  mixed  greens. 

Of  course,  you  don't  need  a  big 
chunk — of  fish  or  time — to  get 
salmon  gratification.  Try  making  a 
saffron-scented  chowder,  rich 
with  salmon  broth  and  cream,  or 
whip  up  a  light  stir-fry  of  salmon 
and  snow  peas.  It  echoes  a  classic 
New  England  spring  pairing  and 
folds  farmed  salmon  neatly  back 
into  the  wheel  of  seasons. 


ONE  FOR  ALL 

BUY  A  WHOLE  FISH:  IT  COSTS  LESS, 
AND  YOU  GET  THE  FLAVOR  THAT 
COMES  WITH  THE  BONES  A  SEVEN-POUND  FISH  WILL  FEED  TEN  TO  TWELVE  IF 
ROASTEDOR  POACHED  WHOLE.  BUTTHERE'S  NO  LAWTHAT  SAYS  YOU  HAVETO 
EAT  IT  ALL  AT  ONCE.  HAVE  THE  FISHMONGER  FILLET  IT;  USE  THE  THICK  CEN- 
TER CUT  FOR  GRAVLAX.  THE  HEAD 
AND  RACK  FOR  BROTH.  AND  THE 
THINNERMEATFROMNAPEANDTAIL  ; 
FOR  CHOWDER  AND  STIR-FRY. 


•4  8 


RECIPES 


GRAVLAX  WITH  BASIL 
AND  ORANGE 

2  thick  center  cuts  of  fillet 
of  salmon,  about 

IV2  pounds  each,  with  skin 

3  tablespoons  kosher  salt 
2  tablespoons  sugar 

Zest  of  1  small  orange, 
removed  in  long  thin  strips 
IV2  cups  loosely  packed  basil 
leaves,  coarsely  chopped 


Be  sure  no  scales  remain  on  the 
fish.  Freeze  at  0  degrees  for  72 
hours  and  thaw  in  refrigerator 
before  proceeding.  Place  a  fillet 
skin-side  down  in  a  shallow, 
nonreactive  dish  or  baking  pan. 
Combine  salt  and  sugar.  Sprinkle 
half  of  mixture  evenly  on  the  fillet, 
then  arrange  half  of  orange  strips  in 
an  even  pattern.  Place  chopped  basil 
on  top  of  fish.  Sprinkle  with  the 
remaining  salt  mixture,  add  the  rest 
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Food 


of  the  orange  strips,  and  top  with 
flesh  side  of  other  fillet,  with  its 
thin  edge  against  the  thick  edge  of 
the  bottom  piece. 

Cover  the  fish  with  plastic  or  foil, 
top  with  a  roughly  2-pound  weight, 
and  refrigerate.  Turn  the  fish  every 
12  hours  or  so,  basting  with  juices 
each  time.  Remove  weight  after  2 
days.  The  fish  is  ready  after  3  days 
and  should  be  drained  and  wiped 
after  no  more  than  4  days.  It 
will  keep  in  the  refrigerator  10 
days  to  2  weeks. 

To  finish  preparation,  drain  fish, 
remove  orange  and  basil,  and  wipe 
clean  and  dry.  Slice  thinly  on  the 
diagonal  as  you  would  smoked 
salmon.  Serve  with  thinly  sliced 
French  bread  or  warm  flour  tortillas 
and  citrus-flavored  avocado  sauce 
(recipe  below).  Serves 
approximately  12. 


Plates  from 
Barneys  New 
York.  Details  s 
Resources. 


AVOCADO  SAUCE 

1  small  piece  ginger 
1   tablespoon  green 

peppercorns  packed 

in  brine 

1  very  ripe  avocado,  peeled 
and  seeded 

'A  cup  heavy  cream 

2  tablespoons  orange  juice 
V3—V2  cup  minced  basil  leaves 

Salt 

Lemon  juice  (optional) 

Peel  ginger  and  grate  enough  to 
make  V2  teaspoon  paste.  Rinse 
peppercorns  and  chop  coarsely. 
Combine  ginger  and  peppercorns  in 
a  small  bowl.  Add  avocado  and 
mash.  Stir  in  cream,  then  enough 
orange  juice  to  make  a  sauce  a  little 
thinner  than  mayonnaise.  Stir  in 
minced  basii.  Add  salt  to  taste, 
remembering  that  the  sauce  will 
be  served  with  salty  gravlax. 
Add  a  touch  of  lemon  juice  if 
orange  is  very  sweet. 


STIR-FRIED  SALMON  WITH 
SNOW  PEAS,  ENDIVE,  AND 
AVGOLEMONO 

1  lemon 

2  egg  yolks 

%  cup  chicken  broth, 

homemade  or  low  salt 
1   pound  boneless  salmon, 
skinned 

3  tablespoons  unsalted  butter 
3  tablespoons  olive  oil 

1  pound  snow  peas 

2  heads  Belgian  endive 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

Sugar  (optional) 

Shred  zest  from  the  lemon,  using  a 
grater  with  '/x-inch  holes.  Set  aside. 
Squeeze  out  lemon  juice.  Place 
yolks  in  a  heat-proof  bowl  and  set 
aside.  Bring  broth  to  a  simmer  and 
remove  from  heat.  Beat  2  table- 
spoons of  the  lemon  juice  into  the 
yolks.  Beating  constantly,  add 
the  hot  but  not  boiling  broth  in  a 
thin  stream.  Set  aside. 

Slice  the  salmon  lengthwise  in 
'/2-inch  strips,  then  cut  the  strips  in 
2-inch  lengths.  Place  a  large  wok 
over  medium-high  heat.  When  hot, 
add  the  butter  and  oil.  When  butter 
melts  add  salmon  and  cook,  turning 
once,  just  until  the  outside  is  firm 
and  opaque.  The  center  should  still 
be  raw.  Remove  with  slotted  spoon; 
set  aside,  keeping  fish  warm. 

Discard  all  but  about  l  '/> 
tablespoons  of  the  fat.  Place  over 
medium-high  heat  until  sizzling, 
then  add  the  lemon  zest  and  cook 
10-15  seconds  or  until  lightly 
toasted.  Add  snow  peas  and  cook  2 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Lower 
heat  to  medium  and  add  broth 
mixture.  Continue  cooking  and 
stirring  about  2  minutes  more  or 
until  sauce  has  thickened  and  peas 
are  tender  crisp.  Do  not  let  boil — 
remove  pan  from  heat  if  necessary. 

Slice  the  endive  crosswise  at 
'/z-inch  intervals  and  separate  into 
leaves;  cut  base  slices  in  quarters. 
Stir  in  endive  and  reserved  salmon. 
Add  salt;  taste  and  adjust,  adding 


more  lemon  juice  if  desired.  If 
the  peas  are  not  sweet,  add  a  pinch 
of  sugar.  Serve  at  once  with 
steamed  rice.  Serves  4-6. 


GOLDEN  CHOWDER  WITH 
SALMON,  YELLOW 
POTATOES,  AND  SAFFRON 

Head  and  rack  from 

a  6V2-7  pound  salmon 
2  medium  onions,  coarsely 

chopped 
1  Va  tablespoons  butter 
1   pound  yellow  boiling 

potatoes,  peeled  and  cut 

in  'a-inch  slices 
V2  teaspoon  saffron  threads, 

lightly  piled 
1   cup  milk 
1   pound  skinned  boneless 

salmon,  in  '/z-inch  chunks 
1   cup  heavy  cream 
1   teaspoon  salt 

Place  the  head  and  broken-up  rack 
in  a  kettle,  cover  with  5  cups  water, 
and  simmer  gently,  uncovered,  30- 
45  minutes.  Strain  and  reserve 
broth;  discard  solids.  (Will  keep 
frozen  for  up  to  3  months.) 

Cook  onions  in  butter  over  low  to 
medium  heat  15-20  minutes  or  until 
golden.  Stir  in  potatoes.  Add  4  cups 
of  the  broth;  add  water  if  needed 
to  equal  4  cups.  Continue  cooking 
20-30  minutes  or  until  the  potatoes 
are  very  tender.  Place  saffron  in 
a  small  dish,  pour  in  2  tablespoons 
boiling  water,  and  set  aside. 

Add  milk  to  chowder.  Add 
salmon  and  cook  only  until  fish 
flakes  easily,  about  4  minutes.  Add 
cream,  the  saffron  in  its  soaking 
water,  and  salt.  Do  not  let  boil. 

Like  all  true  chowders,  the  taste 
improves  if  made  in  advance, 
cooled  quickly,  then  allowed  to 
mellow  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  few 
hours  or  overnight.  Reheat  gently. 
Serves  4-6.  A 
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Water* ord  Cast 


Travel 


Storming  the  towers  is  a 
pleasure  at  four  Irish 

country  house  hotels 

By  Judy  Brittain 


"AH,  'TIS  SO  PEACEFUL,  ISN'T 

it?"  The  porter  who  had 
carried  my  bags  gazed  out  the 
window  at  the  manicured 
grounds  of  Dromoland  Castle 
and  sighed,  then  left  the 
comfortable  and  handsomely 
appointed  room  with  a  "God 
bless  ye  now."  Courtesy  with- 
out obsequiousness,  history 
without  cold  drafts — the 
whole  scene  was  almost  too 
perfect.  But  as  I  found  on  a 
visit  to  Ireland  last  summer, 
there's  something  irresistibly 
seductive  about  the  idealized 


version  of  country  life  offered 
by  the  historic  hotels  that  dot 
the  soft  green  landscape. 


Dromoland  Castle 


Our  first  taste  of  this  life  began 
just  eight  miles  from  Shannon  at 
Dromoland  Castle,  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  O'Briens,  barons  of 
Inchiquin  and  descendants  of  the 
eleventh-century  high  king  Brian 
Boru.  An  imposing  Gothic 
revival  structure  complete  with 
towers  and  battlements, 
Dromoland  was  built  about  1826 
by  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  to 
replace  a  Queen  Anne-style 


house,  which  had  replaced  the 
original  fortified  castle.  Before 
the  castle  became  a  hotel  in 
1963,  American  decorator 
Carleton  Varney  took  charge  of 
the  interiors;  he  returns  now  and 
then  to  repair  and  redecorate. 

Everything  is  huge  at 
Dromoland:  its  corridors, 
flanked  by  portraits  of  the 
O'Briens,  are  as  wide  as 
avenues,  its  well-heated 
bedrooms  enormous,  with  giant 
beds  and  vast  windows  over- 
looking a  lake,  woodlands,  and 
walks  that  may  be  the  remains 
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I  From  the  first  moment 

cti  set  foot  on  The  Cayman  Islands,  you'll 
be  relaxed  vacationers  not  tourists. 


n'sfor  real.  And  so  is 
mth  of  the  people. 

f  islands  in  the 
san.  Where  courtesy 
ndlinessare  the  rule 
han  the  exception. 

day  or  night,  you 
ilk  anywhere.  Along  the 
and  beaches.  Or  past  the 
Df  George  Town.  You'll 
Icome.  And  safe. 

itish  Crown  Colony 
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"Those  who  know  us,  love  us!5 


Travel 


of  gardens  laid  out  by  Sir 
Edward  himself. 

The  food  here  is  justly 
celebrated,  thanks  to  excellent 
local  ingredients  and  to  chef 
Jean  Baptiste  Molinari,  who 
trained  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris  in 
Monaco.  One  of  the  best  dishes 
from  his  "Taste  of  Ireland" 
menu  is  piosai  beaga  mairteola, 
vaineola  agus  laofheola — Gaelic 
for  medallions  of  beef,  lamb, 
and  veal,  each  with  its  own 
sauce,  and  vegetable  mousse. 
Every  morning  the  sideboards 
are  loaded  with  anything 
that  means  breakfast  in  any 

language,  all 


The  arts  and  crafts- 
style  tiled  bathrooms 
at  Waterford  Castle 
are  a  legacy  of  the 
Fitzgerald  clan. 


served  on 
Nicholas 
Mosse's 
sponge  ware, 
which  can  be 
bought  at  the 
not-too-distant 
Kilkenny 
Design  Center. 
To  work  off 
all  this  food, 
one  can  fish, 
ride,  and 
shoot,  or  take 
an  excursion  to 
the  coastal 
area  known  as  the  Burren  where 
the  wildflowers  are  at  their  most 
radiant  in  June. 


Waterford  Castle 


After  a  pleasant  drive  east 
from  Dromoland  and  a  brief 
trip  on  a  private  car  ferry,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Waterford 
Castle  through  a  forest  of 
rhododendrons.  Its  history  is 
bound  up  with  another  celebrated 
Irish  clan,  the  Fitzgeralds. 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  arrived 
with  the  Normans  in  1 170,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  held  on  an 
island  in  the  River  Suir.  Later  he 
chose  to  build  his  stronghold  on 
the  island;  for  eight  hundred  years 
it  was  headquarters  to  the 
Fitzgeralds.  who  became  earls  of 
Kildare  and  Ormonde  and  knights 
of  Glin  and  Kerry. 
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The  small  stone 
castle,  encircled  by 
lawns  dotted  with 
white  garden 
furniture,  is  far 
from  ancient;  only 
the  tower  was 
standing  when  the 
wings  were  added 
in  1895.  I  was 
relieved  by  the 
building's  relative 
youth,  partly 
because  of  the  plumbing — most 
bedrooms  boast  an  arts  and 
crafts-style  tiled  bathroom  with 
a  graceful  freestanding  tub  and 
flower-sprinkled  basin — but 
mainly  because  of  ghosts:  there 
aren't  any  here. 

The  generally  undistinguished 
food  is  redeemed  by  the  brown 
bread,  and  the  bedrooms  by  their 
coziness — and  by  the  quiet:  at 
night  the  only  sounds  are  those 
of  badgers,  foxes,  and  owls.  A 
championship  golf  course  by 
Des  Smyth  and  Declan 
Brannigan  was  recently  completed. 


Local  oysters,  above,  are 

among  the  delights  of 

the  dining  room  at  Ashford 

Castle,  below,  built  by 

the  Guinness  family. 
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Mount  Juliet  in  County  Kilkenny 
features  fine  18th-century 

plasterwork  inside,  above,  and 
fine  riding  outside,  below. 


Mount  Juliet 


In  the  1760s  the  earl  of  Carrick 
built  a  country  house  above  the 
River  Nore,  inland  from  the 
town  of  Waterford,  and  named 
the  house  Juliet,  after  his  wife. 
Our  introduction  to  this  beautiful 
Georgian  mansion  was  less 
charming:  No  Parking  signs 
forced  us  to  leave  our  car  fifty 
yards  away  and  hike  with  our 
luggage  to  the  front  door.  We 
began  to  wonder  if  we  had 
blundered  into  a  private  house. 
Eventually  we  found  our  way  to 
the  reception  desk  and  were 
shown  to  our  rooms  by  a  lad 
who  made  heavy  weather  of  our 
light  overnight  bags.  The 
furniture  seemed  unsympathetic, 
and  I  felt  the  house  was 
groaning  in  dismay  at  its  fate. 
I  decided  that  a  tour  of  the 
grounds  might  sweeten  my 
mood.  In  no  time  at  all,  the 
clouds  were  swept  away  by  the 
beauty  of  the  woods  and  the 
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The  Art  of  Mosaics. 


for  the  elegant  villas  of  ancient  civilizations, 
skilled  artisans  created  intricate-  mosaics  from 
chips  of  marble,  glass  and  stone— cutting  and 
setting  each  piece  painstakingly  by  hand. 
Today,  we  have  recreated  this  art  form  in  our 
Italian  atelier,  where  craftsmen  assemble 
mosaics  from  these  same  materials,  setting 
them  onto  sheets,  of  paper  mesh  for  easy 


Reinvented. 


230  PARK  AVENUE., 
PHONE:  212-674-97. 


YORK,  NY  10003 
:  212-674-8083 


SKIS    INTERNATIONAL 


installation  in  your  own  home. 
As  easy  to  work  with  as  ceramic  tile,  our 
pre-set  mosaics  offer  endless  design  options 
for  floors,  walls,  pools  or  decorative  trim. 
Or,  we  can  translate  any  design  you  provide- 
a  painting,  drawing  or  photograph.  Any 
mosaic  motif  is  possible— from  antiquity  to 
contemporary. 


WALKER 


Z  A  H  <i  E  R 


8901  BRADLEY  AVENUE/SUN  VALLEY,  CA  91352 
PHONE:  818-504-0235 /FAX:  818-504-2226 


Manhattan  Cabinetry 
makes  the  most  of  your  space 
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Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  At  Manhattan  Cabinetry  there  is  no  limit  to  our  creativity  and  expertise. 
1MU  ATTAM  As  New  York's  leading  maker  of  custom  furniture  we  provide  quality  craftsmanship  using  the  finest  materials 
■  inrTTTl ftm    and  thousands  of  colors,  textures,  stains  and  washes.  Surround  yourself  in  custom  furniture,  cabinets  and  wall 

W    \\j    units  created  to  your  exact  specifications.  No  matter  what  your  space,  furnish  it  with  Manhattan  Cabinetry. 
om  Design  Furniture    CUSTOM  DESIGN  -  CUSTOM  CONSTRUCTION  -  CUSTOM  INSTALLATION  •  CUSTOM  SERVICE 

Call  today  for  a  free  brochure  and  the  location  of  the  showroom  nearest  you  1-  800  -  Manhattan 
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H ansa's  Reputation  As  The  Best 
Just  Keeps  Getting  Better 


Finally,  Americans  are  getting  the  chance  to  appreciate  what  Germans  have  known 
about  Hansa  faucets  for  decades.  Its  quality  is  without  peer. 

It  might  be  because  of  Hansa 's  classic  beauty,  its  delicate  proportions  and  its 
beautiful  finishes.  It  might  be  the  way  a  Hansa  faucet  is  made,  and  the  way  it  dispenses  water; 
smoother,  quieter  and  longer  than  any  other  brand.  Or,  it  could  be  H ansa's  state-of-the-art  ceramic 
disc  technology,  solid  brass  construction  and  its  smooth,  precise  handle  movement. 

Most  likely,  it's  all  of  these  reasons  and  more.  But,  certainly  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  German  trade  keeps  selecting  Hansa  as  the  best  faucet  manufacturer  year  after  year.  In 
fact,  every  year 

So,  when  you  choose  this  Ronda  for  your  kitchen  with  its  fingertip  control, 
retractable  spout  and  time/ess  beauty,  you  know  you  're  not  settling  for  just  any  faucet,  but  for  the 
one  that's  been  recognized  as  the  best.  By  those  who  know  the  best. 

For  more  information  on  Hansa' s  complete  line  of  kitchen  and  bath  products,  call 
1-800-343-4431,  312-733-0025,  or  fax  us  at  312-733-4220.  Or,  you  may  write  us  for  complete 
survey  results  and a  free  color  brochure  at  Hansa  America,  931  W.  19  th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60608 

The  high  watermark  for  faucets 
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THE  PREEMINENT   SOURCE  FOR 
FINE    INTERIOR    FURNISHINGS 
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AMBIENCE  212-688-0170 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  custom  furniture, 
lighting  and  accessories. 


JOY  MAZUR  COLLECTABLES  212-421-8644 
A  special  collection  of  one-of-a-kind  antiques  and  collectable 
furniture,  accessories,  rugs,  chandeliers  and  sconces. 


SAXONY  CARPET  COMPANY  212-755-7100 

"The  Homage  Collection"  A  unique  series  of  handpainted  wall 
hangings  and  floor  coverings  adapted  from  historical  art  and 
design  imagery. 


ANTHONY  LOMBARDO/AUFFRANCE  INC. 

212-371-9632 

Presenting  a  new  collection  of  traditional  handcrafted 

French  furniture  reproductions. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


OD 


THE  PREEMINENT  SOURCE  F(j 


THE  D&D  BUILDING  CONTAINS  THE  MOST  EXCLUSIVE  INTERIOR  FURNISHINGS  FIRMS 


IN  THE  WORL 


SHELLY  TILE  LTD.  212-832-2255 

Magnificent  ceramic  tile,  marble  and  granite. 


YVES  GONNET  INC.  212-758-8220 

The  large  Damask  is  Asturias,  the  pillow  is  Oviedo,  a 

coordinated  striped  Jacquard,  both  in  gold  and  oriental  red  tones. 

The  background  is  Sheer'Azade  of  silk  and  viscose. 


ROSECORE  212-421-7272 

Carpets    •  Wallcovering  •  Fabrics 
Traditional  and  contemporary  patterns 


EDWARD  FERRELL  LTD.  212-758-5000 

Fine,  affordable  upholstery.    Also  representing,  in  N.\., 
Lewis  Mittman,  Inc.  and  Trosby  English  Reproductions. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


NE  INTERIOR  FURNISHINGS 


ao 


'iTURING  THE  ULTIMATE  IN  QUALITY  &  DESIGN.  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  DESIGN  PROFESSIONAL 


AVERY  BOARDMAN-HEADBED  212-688-6611 
Manufacturers  of  custom  sofas,  sofa  beds  &  bedding. 


J.  ROBERT  SCOTT  212-755-4910 
Furniture...Textiles...Objet.   2ND  FLOOR. 


STARK  CARPET    212-752-9000 

Chinese  Needlepoint  No.  16072  from  the  Stark  Collection  of 
needlepoint,  Oriental  and  fine  handmade  rugs. 


BOUSSAC  OF  FRANCE  212-421-0534 
Boussac  has  combined  their  special  ecru  and  black  stripe  with  its 
coordinating  prints  in  a  unique  mix  of  patterns. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


COLLECTION 


(2  12)888-3837 
h  STREET-  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  1 1 101     TEL  (7  18)  3  92-5000 -FAX  (7  18)  7  84- 12  I' 


Charles  P  Rogers  Beds 
AreWorihGetting^to. 


NO  "8060  HAND-FORGED  IRON  CAMPAIGN  BED,  VERDIGRIS  FINISH.  QUEEN  SIZE  CATALOG  PRICE  $1599,  NOW  $899. 
PLEASE  CALL  FOR  AVAILABILITY  IN  OTHER  SIZES  AND  FINISHES. 

Charles  P.  Rogers  Brass  Bed  Gompany.  Est.  1855 


ADDITIONAL 
SAVINGS 

NOW 

AVAILABLE 

ON  ALL 

BEDS 

IN  STOCK 


Charles  P.  Rogers  is  America's  oldest  maker  of  brass  and  .ron  beds.  Today  we  offer  a  w,de  range  of  or.g.nal 
19th  and  20th  century  bed  styles  in  a  choice  of  traditional  brass  and  special  metal  finishes.  All  beds  are 

ST.LL  HAND  MADE  MUCH  AS  THEY  WERE  A  CENTURY  AGO  AND  MAY  BE  ORDERED  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  SHOWROOMS. 

Please  contact  one  of  our  factory  showrooms  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Factory  Direct  Sale  brochure. 
In  New  York-  899  First  Avenue,  between  50th  and  51st  Streets,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Phone  212-935-6900. 
In  Maryland:  11134  Rockv.lle  Pike,  opp.  White  Flint  Mall,  North  Bethesda,  MD  20852.  Phone  301-770-5900. 
Open  7  days  a  week.  Phone  orders  are  welcome.  We  ship  anywhere.  Out  of  state  call  1-800-272-7726. 
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I  Authentic  antique 

ENGUSHPINE 


The  largest  selection 
in  the  United  States. 


Chairs 

Quality 

Tables 

Service 

Armoires 

Restoration 

Hutches 

Finishing 

Desks 

Customization 

Bookcases 

Delivery 

And  Much  More 

^*g-— * 
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Celebrate! Spring! 


QlVE  YOUR 
HOME  AN 

English 
Accent. 


500  PIECE  COLLECTION! 


wsbmd 


Open  7  days.  Call  for  hours 
6  West  20th  St.,  New  York,  NT  1001 1  /Tel:(212)  924-6066  Fax:(212 


463-7092 


New  York  City's 

largest,  most  exciting 

selection  of  Antique 

Quilts,  Hooked  Rugs, 

Coverlets, 

Paisley  Shawls, 

Beacon  Blankets, 

Vintage  Accessories 

and  American  Folk  Art. 


Amish,  Mennonite 
and  Victorian  quilts 
galore,  all  in  a 
ZjK     dark,  rich  palette. 

Gallery  #84 
212-838-2596 


Bring  Nature's  Beauty  into  Your  Home  with  oi 
Americana  Spring  Wreath 

36"  Diameter  $79     30"  Diameter  $< 

To  order  call:  1-800-9APPLEJ 

or  write:  Apple  Hill  Collection,  ' 

Old  State  Road,  Erieville,  NY  13061 

Visit  Our  Store  when  You're  in  the  Syracuse  Area! 


The  Nation's  Largest  and 

Finest  Antiques  Center. 
Over  100 

galleries  offering  Period 
Furniture,  Jewelry, 
Silver,  Americana, 

Orientalia,  Africana  and 
other  Objets  d'Art. 


laura  fisher 

Manhattan 

Art  &  Antiques 

Center 


Open  Dailv  10:30-6, 

Sun.  12-6 

Convenient 

Parking 

Open  to  the  Public 


Exclusively 

This   advertising  opportunity 

features    the    best   in  fine 

furniture,    design,    art   and 

antiques.   Look  for  it   again   in 

the  June   issue   of  HG. 

Yours 

For  further  information   on   this  special 
showcase,  please  contact: 

Karen  Niedzielski, 

Art  and  Antiques  Manager 

(212)  880-2527 


1050  SECOND  AVENUE  (AT  56  ST.)  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-355-4400   •   Fax:212-355-4403 


360  Madison  Avenue   New  York,  NY    10017 
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HENRY  CALVIN 


290  Division  SKe*  Sor ^Francisco  CA  941 03  ^  ^ 

Interior  Design:  Danila  Taylor  .  Trina  Carter  LaRoche 
Photography:  John  Voughan 


PERFECT  BY  NATURE 


Perfect  by  Qualify....  Perfec 
ranked  by  2000  European  Icrfcj 
dealers  in  a  comprehensive  sun 
where  our  cabinetry  was  rani 
number  one  in  quality.  The  finei 
custom-built  cabinetry  handcra I 
the  Black  ■  Forest  or  Germl 
using  the  latest  in  fechno/ogJ 
over  116  doorstyles  across  12  pi 
groups.  Our  quality  speaks  forih 
horn  our  patented  curved  drav 
in  solid  beech,  to  our  conceal 
self-closing  drawer  system.  Cho 
from  exquisite  finishes  such 
hand-brushed  Oak,  Spruce,  Pi 
Alder,  Beech  or  Ash.  Real  Can 
marble  inlays,  high-gloss  lacqi 
hand-polished  to  a  lusty  sheen 
durable  laminates  in  colors 
numerous  to  count. 

Perfect    by    Design...    Lef 

highly  skilled  Studio  Becker  Kik 
ens  Designers  create  a  kitchen  tl 
captures  your  wildest  imaginatic 
with  a  perfect  balance  betwe 
form  and  function. 

Perfect  by  Nature...  Our  cabi 
etry  is  friendly  to  nature,  manufa 
tured  with  the  highest  environme 
tally-conscious  standards  fhrouj 
the  use  of  bio-degradeable  pn 
ducts  where  possible,  right  dov 
to  the  recyclable  packagir 
materials. 


I 


—  Qhidic® 

Becke 


'tifltibkm 


PERFECT  BY  NATURE  FROM 


Los  Angeles  (Beverly  Hills),  (310)  652-3472,  Studio  City  (Los  Angeles),  (818)  508-5362,  San  Diego,  (619)  297-4118, 
San  Francisco,  (415)  255-5996,  Honolulu,  (808)  536-7739 

To  receive  our  180  page  full  color  catalogue  send  $  14  to 
US  Headquarters:  SBK  Pacific,  Inc.,  1030  Marina  Village  Pkwy.,  Alameda  (San  Francisco  Bay  Area),  CA  94501 

Phone:  (510)  865-16  16  ■  Fax:  (510)  865-1148 
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Call  1-800-435-7568  for  the  dealer  nearest  you.  and  a  free  eolor  broehnre  shoving  Tnf 


A.T.  Proudian 
120  East  Putnam 
Greenwich.  CT  06330 

Diane  Bryman  Rug  Shoppe 
8038  Germantown  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19118 


Floordesigns 

25  Rhode  Island 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

J.K.  Bedrosian 

503  Springfield  Avenue 

Summit,  NJ  07901 


CONTEMPORANEA 


snaidero 

WORLD  CLASS  KITCHEN  DESIGNS  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE! 


OLA  by  Pmmfarina 


CLASSICO 


RED  ASPEN 


Exciting  Finishes    Dramatic  Italian  Designs.  Discover  the  Kitchens  &  Baths  That 
Stand  Apart.  Visit  Our  Participating  Snaidero  Dealers: 


AZ:    PHOENIX,  Designer  Cabinetry,  (602)  840-0988 
CA:    LAGUNA  BEACH/ORANGE  COUNTY    Euro 
Kitchens,  (714)  494-3341    •    CA:    LA  JOLLA  &  SAN 
DIEGO,  Kitchen  Expo.  (619)  456-0050    •    CA:    LOS 
ANGELES,  Euroconcepts,  (310)  652-3472   •   CA:    LOS 
ANGELES,  Showcase  Kitchens,  (310)  470-3222   •   CA- 
SOUTH    BAY    &    PALM    DESERT,       A    Kitchen 
Kaleidoscope,  (310)  316-9301    8,(800)526-9301    •  CA: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Snaidero  San  Francisco,    (415)  923- 
0570    •    CO:    Denver/Vail/Aspen/Boulder,  Thurston 
Kitchens  &  Baths,  (303)  399-4564  •  CT:  GREENWICH 
The  New  Kitchen,  (203)  869-7448    •    CT:    NORWALK 
Boftmo  Decaprio  Design,  (203)  846-0060  •   FL:   MIAMI 
Eurodesign       Studio       Inc.,       (305)       573-0155 
GA:     ATLANTA,     Wollaston  Smith  International 


(404)  451-7677  .  HI:  HONOLULU,  International 
Industries  -  Hawaii,  (808)  531-2747  •  IL:  CHICAGO, 
Intercontinental  Arts,  (312)  644-6662  •  MA:  BOSTON 
Fittings,  Inc.,  (817)  267-8250  •  Ml:  BLOOMFIELD 
HILLS,  Eurostyle  Ltd.  Design  Center,  (313)  644-7768  • 
MN:  MINNEAPOLIS,  Sawhill  Custom  Kitchen  Inc.  (612) 
338-3991  •  NJ:  ENGLEWOOD,  Habitat  Kitchen  &  Bath 
Design,  (201)871-4448  •  NJ:  FREEHOLD,  Kitchens  by 


Hriciltfcm 


INTERNATIONAL 


201  W.  132  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90061 


Thomas,  (908)  577-1010  •  NJ:  GLENROCK,  Lomt  : 
Kitchen  &  Bath  Concepts,  (201)  447-0999  •  i 
MAPLEWOOD,  Maplewood  Cabinet  Company  I . 
(201)  763-2500  •  NJ:  MEDFORD,  Kitchens  by  Du  I 
(609)  654-4143  •  NJ:  RAMSEY,  Bondi's  Work. 
Kitchens,  (201)  327-6260  •  NY:  BROOKL' 
McDonald  Kitchens,  (718)  338-5784  •  NY:  MANH I 
TAN,  Regba  Diran,  (212)  980-6023  •  NY:  WH': 
PLAINS.  Majestic  Distributors,  (914)  946-3839  •  1 
PHILADELPHIA,  Joanne  Hudson  Associates,  (2'] 
568-5501  •  TN:  MEMPHIS,  Kitchens  Unlimir, 
(901)458-2638  •  TX:  AUSTIN,  The  Urban  Kitcl|i 
&  Bath,  (512)451-7435  •  TX:  HOUSTON,  Is 
Urban  Kitchen  &  Bath,  (713)  961-5488  •  V, 
TACOMA,  Custom  Design  Cabinetry,  (206)  472-44 
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Best  Seller" 


Bronze.  Lifesize 


J.  SEWARD  JOHNSON  JR. 

A  MAJOR  EXHIBITION  OF  SEWARD  JOHNSONS  LIFE-SIZED  BRONZE  SCULPTURES 
W.LL  BE  ON  PUBLIC  V.EW  DURING  THE  VENICE  B.ENNALE.  AND  FOR  THE  MONTHS 
JUNE.JULVANDAUGUST.THESITEOFTHISEXH.BITWILLBETHEPALAZZOQUERIN, 

Stampalia. 


SCULPTURE  PLACEMENT,  LTD 


HG  MAY  1993 


P.O.   BOX   9709.  WASHINGTON 


DC.   20016  TELE   202.362.9310     FAX   202.9444416 


780 


Fine     Furnishings 


Are     Found     at 
Pacific     Design     Center 


Come     In.       See     Where. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT  PACIFIC  DESIGN  CENTER 

MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY,  9:00  AM  TO  5:00  PM  TO  SEE  FOR 

YOURSELF  THE  BEST  IN  HOME  AND  OFFICE  FURNISHINGS 


Pacific   Design   Center      8687   Melr 

200    Showrooms:    Furniture,    Fabrics 


vIelrose  Avenue,   West   Hollywood.   CA  90069       310.657    0800 

FLOORCOVER.NOS,     WALLCOVERINGS.     AnTIQUES,     KlTCHEN     AND     BATH,     ACcVsSOR    ES 
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Specialists  in  decorative  Ceramics,  Limestone,  18th  Century  Stone  and  Terracotta  Floors 


+  ir-r. 
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Antique  Flagstones 


k\ 


V 


Please  ring  for  a  brochure 

5S3  Kin.sRoaJ,  London  SW6  2EH,  EnaUJ.  Tel:  071-371  7778  ft*.-  071-371  8395 

31  East  Elm  Street,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  USA.    Tel:  (203)  862  9538  ft*:  (203)  629  5484 


She  looked  at  the  wall  and  saw  a  wall  and  thought  "wall." 


Then  she  thought  how  the  wall  might  be  transfotmed 


with  English  tile,  the  kind  you'd  find  only  in  a  London 


thought  abou/just  sort  of  paving  over  him  with  tile 


wouldn't  have  to  be  fancy-  and  wondered  what  th 


Long-term  relationships  wi 
walls,  bathrooms,  kitchens,  hoi 
lobbies,  and  sides  of  buildini 

Ann     Sack 


Tile         &        S      t      o      n 

Nine  locations  nationwide.  800-488-TIL 


IJJMPAIMOOSUC  MILLS 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 
FINE  HARDWOOD  FURNITURE 


influent  mui 


oho,  NYC  at  Broome  6  Greene  Sts.  also 

festport  and  W.  Harttord,  CT  Cambridge, 

MA  and  other  locations  in  NH  and  VT. 

800.841.8671  FOR  COLOR  CATALOG 


60  Greene  Street 

212.213.0013 
FAX  212.431.3331 


BARCELONA  CHAIR  $890. 


LC  2  ARMCHAIR  $690. 

The  source  lor  classic  and 
contemporary  furniture. 


DIAIfSGICA 

DREAMFUL   LIVING    FOR   THE   EVERYDAY 


DIALOGICA 

4*4   BROOME  STREET  NEW   YORK,  NY    10013 

212  966-1934 

8304   MELROSE   AVE   LOS   ANGELES.   CA   90069 

213  951-1993 


Niedermaier 

120  Wooster  Street 

212.966.8574 
FAX  212.966.8608 


For  very  new  and  exciting  design, 
visit  our  store  in  SoHo. 


HSBSoGood 


designer     le 


other     furniture 


106  Wooster  Street 
212.219.8860 


fSflMjmXSSKft 


The  Place  To  Sit  In  SoHo 


ARCHETYPE    GALLERY 

115  Mercer  Street 

212.334.0100 
FAX  212.226.7880 

GALLERY  HOURS:  W-F:  10-8    SIS:U« 


< 


Art  designed  lor  living:  furniture, 
lighting,  objects,  jewelry 


Barton  - 

sharpe,  ltd. 


The  American  18th  Century 
Re-created.  By  Hand. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
SECRETARY 

The  upper  case  boast  pigeon- 
holes and  a  drawer  with  pin- 
wheel  carving.  They  are 
enclosed  by  tombstone  raised 
panel  doors  with  inlaid  com- 
pass stars.  The  interior  of  the 
desk  includes  a  center  stack 
of  blocked  and  fan  carved 
drawers  flanked  by  pilasters, 
drawers,  and  pigeonholes. 

Dimensions:  36"  wide 
19"  deep 
79  inches  tall. 


119  Spring  Street  -  New  York  City  10012  -  212-925-9562 


Julian  (iraJjam-ffljtte  i&k 

Antiques  and  Eccentricities 


212-249-8181 


19  9  3 


REGIONAL   SHOWCASE 

THESE  REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITIES  FEATVRE  THE  BEST 
IN  F,NE  FURNITURE,   DESIGN,  ART  AND  ANTIQUES 

JUNE    1993 

CLOSING  DATE:  MARCH  20,  1993 

OCTOBER    1993 
CLOSING  DATE:  JUtY  20,  1993 

NOVEMBER    1993 

CLOSING  DATE:  AUGUST  20,  1993 

DECEMBER    1993 

CLOSING  DATE:  SEPTEMBER  20,  1993 

- 

SEtBCT  CIRCULATION  =  302,9«4.  NY  METRO:  i„...di„g  mi.i.l,M,  and  .ici.it,  EAST  COAST:  CT  11 
■••t..|t..  B.C.,  ie  SOUTH:  ,,,  GA.  Fl  WEST  COAST:  CA  ,l„  FOREIGN   (686,262  ,.,.,  circu.ation) 

f°"  "VBTHEB    INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  KAREN  NIEDZIELSKI 
ART  AND  ANTIQUES  MANAGER     (212,880-2527 

Source:  ABC  6/30/92 
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To  immerse 
yourself  in  the  ekgant 
beauty  of  European  Quality  Linen 
is  more  than  a  simple 

pleasure.  It's  a  luxury  ...  and  a  way  of  life. 
Because  the  lasting  quality  smd  endless  comfort 
s3       °f  European  linen  are  unsurpassed. 

That's  why  designers  all  over  the  world  are 
choosing  our  "Masters  of  Linen**  for  their 
fashion  creations  .  ,  .for  men's  and  women's 
apparel,  for  table  and  bed  linens,  furniture 
upholstery,  wallcovering?  and  drapery  fabric*. 
Quite  simply.  European  Quality  Linen  is  the 
fabric  of  choice. 

For  information  regarding  the  'Masters  of 
Linen1'  producers  and  label  program,  contact 
our  office  at  (212)  685-0424, 


opean  Quality  Linen.  \ 


International  Linen  Promotion  Commission,  200  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 


The    Art    of    Fine    Porcelain 


*%?&j 


Life's  passages, 
shared  in  trust 


tSntSM 


A  young  heart  is  restless  just  before 
bedtime.  With  so  many  dreams  to 
follow,  a  sleepy  head  tries  to  dance 
with  every  sweet  promise.  When  a 
child  reaches  out  for  understanding, 
only  mother's  calm  embrace  can 
answer  all.  Lladro  salutes  the  caring 
mother.  Loving  guide,  devoted 
pathfinder,  she  teaches  the  joy  of  a 
loving  life. 


*s 


% 


op 
LIADRP 


40 


Shown:  "Good  Night"  (L5449G),  8"  high.  For  information,  write  to  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  Dept.  H18,  43  W.  57th  St.,  NY,  NY  10019. 
When  in  New  York  City,  please  visit  the  Lladro  Museum  and  Galleries  at  43  West  57th  Street. 
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Miami  Beach  dotes  on 

the  two  Carloses. 

One  likes  things  sleek. 

One  likes  things  smashed 

By  Glenn  Albin 


MIAMI  BEACH  IS  ONE  BIG  BARRIO. 
Pigeons  and  parrots.  Salsa  and  hip- 
hop.  Chihuahuas  and  Great  Danes. 
And  let's  not  forget  the  two  Car- 
loses  of  Lincoln  Road. 

Twenty-nine- 
year-old  ceramist 
Carlos  Alves  keeps 
the  Catalan-Cuban 
art  of  mosaic  work 
alive  at  Casa  Carlos, 
which  is  crammed 
with  colorful  pots, 
tabletops,  garden 
furniture,  and  sculp- 
tures, many  made  of 


Vase  by  Alves, 
etched  with  a  nail 
and  hand-painted. 


ceramic  shards.  Alves  re- 
cvcles  electrical  fixtures, 
soap  dishes,  bathroom  fit- 
tings, and  he  also  creates  a 
lot  of  the  ceramics  that 
make  up  his  work,  al- 
though after  Hurricane 
Andrew  last  August,  shat- 
tered traffic  lights  provid- 
ed him  with  an  abundance 
of  raw  materials. 

His  earliest  memories 
of  ceramics  are  of  his 
mother's  huge  collection 
of  Capodimonte  objects. 
"As  a  child,  I  was  con- 
stantly knocking  them  off  tables," 
he  says.  "Now  my  parents  have 
more  of  my  work  than  these  figu- 
rines, though  many  of  the  broken 
ones  have  been  recycled. ' ' 

In  another  window  on  the  street 
once  known  as  the  Fifth  Avenue 
of  the  South  is  a  twelve-foot-high 
portrait  of  singer  Celia  Cruz  a  la 
Roy  Lichtenstein  and  various  High 
Miami  sofas,  chairs,  and  found- 
object  assemblages.  Carlos 
Betancourt.  born  twenty-six 
years  ago  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
Cuban  parents,  works  as  an 
artist  and  furniture  designer 


here  at  his  shop  Imperfect  Utopia. 
In  1988,  Betancourt  created  hi 
first  award-winning  chair,  inspire< 
by  I.  M.  Pei's  newly  erected  Cen 
Trust  Tower  in  Miami ,  its  forty-si 
ribbed  stories  illuminated  by  alter 
nating  bursts  of  bright  colors, 
thought,"  he  recalls,  "why  no 
make  cushions  in  the  same  nonstoj 
red,  orange,  chartreuse,  and  brigh 
green?"  Many  more  pieces  fol 
lowed.  "When  people  buy  my  fur 
niture,"  says  Betancourt,  "they'n 
really  buying  a  piece  of  Miami. 
(Casa  Carlos,  1043  Lincoln  Rd. 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33 1 39;  305-673- 
3824.  Imperfect  Utopia,  704  Lin- 
coln Rd.,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33139;  305-538-4821)  A 
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Willie  chairs  in  velvet  and  steel,  by  Betan 
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SELECTS 


ice  the  Romans  hung  bronze  oil  lamps  in- 
side 1  tleir  front  doors,  lanterns  have  given  visitors 
a  first  glimpse  of  their  host's  taste  in  decoration. 
In  the  past  three  centuries,  these  fixtures,  still 
used  in  entries,  reached  new  heights  of  ornamen- 
tal brilliance.  Here  are  a  few  shining  examples. 


W 


The 
luster 
of  hall 
lanterns 
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1.  Russian  ruby  glass  and  gi 
bronze  with  cut  glass  penda 
c.  1800,  $19,500,  from  Theri 

2.  American  Moorish-style  bi 
with  glass  cabochons,  $1 ,25 
from  Charles  Neri.  3.  Louis  I 
style  gilt  bronze,  c.  1840, 
$24,000,  from  Charles  J. 
Winston.  4.  Regency  gilt  bra' 
$1 2,500,  from  Philip  Colleck 
5.  French  tole  with  porcelaii 
flowers,  c.  1925,  $4,500,  fro 
Charles  Gaylord.  6.  French  t 
and  textured  glass,  c.  1 890, 
$1 ,200,  from  Malmaison. 

7.  19th-century  Mexican  sta 
glass,  $2,800,  from  Don  Yarl 


WHERE  TO  FIND  IT 


Marvin  Alexand 
315  East  62  St. 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  838-2320 

Philip  Colleck 
of  London 

830  Broadway 

New  York,  NY40003 

(212)505-2500 

Charles  Gaylo 
2151  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco, 
CA  94133 
(415)392-6085 


e  Glover 
817  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  772-1740 

Malmaison 
253  East  74  St. 
New  York, 
NY  10021 
(212)  288-7569 

Charles  Neri 
313  South  St. 
Philadelphia, 
PA  19147 
(215)  923-6669 


rien& 
411  Vermont 
San  Francisco, 
CA  94107 
(415)956-8850 

Charles  J.  Winston  Co. 
41  East  53  St. 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  753-3612 

Don  Yarton 
922  San  Pedro  Ave. 
San  Antonio, 
TX  78212 
(512)  222-2820 


By  Margot  Guralnick 
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Design  by  Elsa  Peretti. 
nqutre:  800-526-0649. 

FANY  &  CO. 
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Cynthia  Rowley, 
right,  in  her  produce- 
laden  blouse  and  a 
burlap  hat  by 
Deborah  Rhodes  for 
Cynthia  Rowley.  Her 
circle  skirt,  above, 


and  bell-bottoms, 
below  right,  made  off 
1940s  tablecloths, 
hit  the  runway. 
Below:  In  Rowley's 
showroom,  a  lunch 
table  is  draped 
with  another  forties 
cloth.  Details  see 
Resources. 


Fashion  designer 

Cynthia  Rowley 

serves  up  1940s 
tablecloths. 
More  vegetables, 
please .  .  . 


IN  THE  HEARTLAND  OF  FASHION 
New  York's  Seventh  Avenue 
Cynthia  Rowley  has  a  showroon 
that  stays  garden  fresh.  You  fee 
right  at  home  there  amid  all  those 
potted  geraniums  and  1940s  kitch 
en  tablecloths,  the  kind  you: 
grandmother  had,  which  Rowlej 
has  sewn  up  into  bell-bottoms 
circle  skirts,  rompers,  and  othei 
samples  for  her  spring/summei 
collection.  "I  love  to  take  things 
that  aren't  really  fashion  and  use 
them  in  my  designs,"  says  Row 
ley,  who  collects  the  vintage  cloths 
at  flea  markets.  In  seasons  past  she 
has  added  jolts  of  whimsy  to  the 
straitlaced  1950s  femininity  of  her 
look  by  studding  sweater  sets  and 
cinch  belts  with  bottle  caps  (in 
honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  bottle  cap)  and  embroidering 
Peter  Pan  collars  with  moccasin 
beads.  But  for  now  she  is  devoted 
to  fruits  and  vegetables;  one  blouse 
is  a  patchwork  of  corn,  tomatoes, 
and  carrots.  Her  knack  for  rein- 
venting the  familiar  is  winning 
fans  the  world  over  for  this  thirty- 
four-year-old  Illinois  native.  What- 
ever the  season,  the  Rowley  point 
of  view  is  distinctive.  A 


By  Wendy  Goodman 
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Schumacher 


tter  from  the  editor 
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I  must  confess  that  there  is  an  entire  realm  of 
decorating  pursuits  that  I  have  never  entered 
into — let's  call  it  seasonal  reincarnation.  Make 
no  mistake,  I  have  decorated  and  redecorated  on 
any  number  of  occasions,  but  my  tendency  is 
toward  either  seismic  alterations,  like  moving 
or  tearing  down  walls,  or  the  most  minor  ones. 
Although  the  world  of  slipcovers  and  winter/ 
summer  looks  has  always  seemed  enviable  in  its 
rituals,  my  own  solution  to  the  yen  for  change 
is  buying  a  new  ceramic  something  (recently,  a 
piece  of  twentieth  century  art  pottery)  or  a  new 
engraving  and  letting  it  wake  up  its  cohorts  on 
the  shelf  or  wall. 

But  change  is  in  the  air,  a  byword  of  the  Clinton  era,  and  in  this  issue  we  bring 
t  home  as  we  consider  a  number  of  houses  and  apartments  that  exemplify  various 
.evels  of  rebirth.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  eternal  improvement  campaign  that 
Brooke  Hayward  and  Peter  Duchin  oversee  in  Connecticut,  with  perpetually 
xpanding  interior  spaces  and  increasingly  elaborate  gardens.  Governor  Ann 
Richards  of  Texas  has  carved  out  a  comfortable  book-filled  apartment  for  herself 
n  the  state's  formal  nineteenth-century  mansion,  and  Joseph  Giovannini  has 
'deconstructed"  a  prewar  New  York  apartment,  adding  "walls"  and  furniture  at 
skewed  angles  while  preserving  the  traditional  shell.  Viscount  Linley,  the  son  of 
Princess  Margaret  and  Lord  Snowdon,  has  put  his  own  contemporary  spin  on 
classicism  with  the  furniture  he  designs;  we  peek  in  on  him  in  his  London  flat. 

Quick  changes  of  the  slipcover  and  rug  sort  are  featured  in  John  Hutton's  family 
apartment  and  in  this  month's  "Design  Analysis."  And  if  you  want  to  freshen  up 
a  room  with  a  touch  of  the  cutting  edge,  you'll  find  ideas  in  our  story  on  the  neo- 
baroque  style.  One  of  the  inspirations  for  the  feature  was  my  visit  last  September 
to  the  extraordinary  Chateau  de  Bagnols,  a  historic  French  castle  that  has  been 
painstakingly  restored  as  a  hotel  by  Helen  and  Paul  Hamlyn;  its  seventeenth- 
century  murals  and  rich  antique  textiles  are  among  the  decorative  pleasures. 

After  preparing  this  issue,  I  feel  certain  I  could  learn  to  love  slipcovers  and 
maybe  even  pull  up  the  rugs  for  summer,  but  then  it  would  be  more  like  me  to 
move  on  to  some  place  new — like  the  stone  house  in  Connecticut  restored  from 
top  to  bottom  and  decorated  by  Stephen  Sills. 
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With  a  fresh  palette,  Stephen  Sills 
brightens  an  old  stone  house 

in  Connecticut.    By  Susanna  Moore 

Photographs  by  Thibault  Jeanson      Produced  by  Carolyn  Sollis 
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n  a  space  that  may  date  back  to  the  18th 
century,  Stephen  Sills  and  his  associate, 
James  Huniford,  have  created  a  setting  for 
contemporary  life  for  a  family  whose  tastes 
range  from  the  African  mask  and  Beaux- 
Arts  molds  on  the  mantel  to  the  Jean- 
Michel  Frank  lamp  and  the  19th-century 
corner  cabinet.  Details  see  Resources. 


The  oldest  part  of  the  house,  above,  was  built  of  granite  and 
brick  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  construction  in  the  area  was 
wood  frame.  Below:  Rich  yellow  walls,  the  result  of  paint 
topped  with  shoe  polish  and  wax.  and  a  honey-colored  stained 
floor  produce  a  sunny  aura  in  the  music  room.  Beyond  two 
walnut  Chippendale  chairs  a  pair  of  custom  armchairs,  slip- 
covered in  Verbena  from  Manuel  Canovas.  sit  bv  the  windows. 


THE  HANDSOME  STONE  BUILDING  KNOWN  AS  Tr 
Block  House  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  on  thij 
stretch  of  country  road  in  Connecticut.  Built  by 
member  of  the  pioneering  Ingersoll  family — lo| 
cal  records  place  John  Ingersoll  on  the  property  ir 
January  1720 — it  is  an  anomaly  in  a  part  of  Ne\ 
England  where  wood-frame  construction  is  ths 
rule.  The  original  two  and  a  half  story  structur 
has  granite  walls  almost  two  feet  thick,  yet  it*- 
shape  and  proportions  and  elegant  recessed  door 
way  give  it  a  visual  lightness;  it  does  not  sit  heavi- 
ly on  the  earth.  The  nineteenth  century  wing  anc 
the  1970  additions  at  the  rear  of  the  house  have 
done  nothing  to  diminish  its  grace. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  the  house  it 
self,  its  interiors  and  its  residents  aside,  is  pos 
sessed  of  great  charm.  It  promises  to  be  cool  in 
summer  and  snug  during  the  fiercest  of  winte 
storms.  The  house  also  has  historic  significance 
local  legends  tell  of  a  band  of  rebels  hiding  here 
from  British  soldiers  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  stone  walls  at  the  back  of  the  wooded 
property  indicate  the  site  of  a  workshop  where  an 
inventive  mid  nineteenth  century  Ingersoll  de- 
vised an  early  steam-driven  car. 

These  qualities  appealed  to  the  current  owners 
of  the  house,  an  international  advertising  execu- 
tive and  his  wife,  when  they  first  saw  it  eight  years 
ago.  They  had  admired  the  old  stone  houses  they 
saw  during  their  years  in  England,  and  liked  the 
idea  of  living  in  one.  They  wanted  space  to  enter- 
tain and  to  raise  their  family,  which  now  includes  I 
two  lively  young  sons.  They  wanted  a  view —  > 
foreground,  middle  ground,  background.  Theyi 
wanted  privacy.  They  wanted  wildlife.  They 
wanted  comfort.  What  they  did  not  want  was  a  I 
grand  house  or  a  period  piece. 

"I  don't  think  dragging  the  house  back  to  then 
1700s  is  the  way  to  appreciate  it,"  explains  the. 
woman  of  the  family.  "Stephen  and  Ford  helped 
us  envision  the  house  differently.  What  we've I 
done  is  bring  new  life  to  it. ' " 

Stephen  Sills  and  his  associate.  James  Huni- 1 
ford,  are  old  friends  of  the  owners;  the  husband  , 
has  known  Sills  since  their  childhood  years  in 
Texas.  The  couple  was  confident  that  Sills  and ' 
Huniford  understood  their  needs  and  tastes  and 
would  be  able  to  adapt  the  historic  Block  House  i 
for  contemporary  life. 

"I  don't  like  signature  looks."  says  Sills.  "I  ! 
think  that  is  passe.  There  is  a  thread  running 
through  everything  that  we  do.  The  house  is  a  j 
charmingly  provincial  farmhouse.  No  crystal 
chandeliers.  My  intention  is  that  my  work  be  rec- 
ognizable onlv  to  someone  with  a  keen  and  subtle 


eye.  If  the  decoration  is  about  me,  rather  than  the 
owner,  then  I've  not  done  it  right." 

Sills' s  primary  objective  was  to  suffuse  the  rel- 
atively small  low-ceilinged  rooms  with  light.  The 
dark  floors  were  stripped  and  stained  the  color  of 
honey.  The  old  windows,  deliberately  uncur- 
tained, were  reglazed.  The  walls  were  painted  in 
varying  shades  of  gold,  yellow,  and  white.  Those 
in  the  music  room — an  egg  yolk  yellow — were 
softened  by  dozens  of  layers  of  old-fashioned 
nurse's  shoe  polish  mixed  with  wax  to  give  a  lu- 
minous, resinous  glow.  White  furniture  and  tex- 
tiles were  chosen  to  reflect  and  refract  the  light. 

Throughout  the  house  the  new  moldings  con- 
form to  the  slanting  roofline  and  crooked  floor- 
boards, and  the  unevenly  hung  doors  have 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  brass  hard- 
ware. A  craftsman  made  all  the  trim,  moldings, 
and  cabinetry  by  hand,  following  the  original  er- 
ratic lines  of  the  house,  allowing  for  the  bumps 
and  jolts  of  time,  both  geological  and  familial.  In 
one  interior  stairway  the  line  where  the  two  earli- 
est sections  of  the  house  come  together  is  still  vis- 


ible; there  has  been  no  attempt  to  conceal  history. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  Sills  and  Huniford 
made  no  bold  changes.  "In  the  dining  room  we 
stuccoed  over  the  fireplace  wall,  covering  a  beau- 
tiful old  Dutch  oven,"  recalls  the  owner.  "At 
first  I  was  horrified,  but  Stephen  was  right.  The 
smooth  surface  works  much  better  with  the  re- 
cessed windows."  The  interior  of  the  library  was 
entirely  redone,  with  custom  latticework  on  the 
cabinets  and  at  the  windows. 

Knowing  the  owners'  sophisticated  tastes, 
Sills  and  Huniford  did  not  make  them  a  typical 
American  farmhouse.  The  floor  of  the  dining 
room,  which  is  in  the  nineteenth-century  wing,  is 
stenciled  in  a  pattern  inspired  by  the  painted  floor 
of  a  palace  in  Stockholm.  There  are  French  pro- 
vincial settees  and  comfortable  armchairs  of 


The  whites  of 
the  18th- 
century  French 
provincial 
settee,  the 
Russian  Gothic 
revival  tables, 
and  the  fabrics 
from  Manuel 
Canovas  and 
Decorators 
Walk  reflect 
light  from  the 
uncurtained 
windows.  On 
the  wall, 
French  estate 
maps  from 
Ann  Morris 
Antiques,  NYC. 


"I  don't  like  very  serious 
furniture/'  says  the  owner 
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In  the  dining  room  the  rusticity  of  th 
exposed  beams  is  balanced  by  the  s^m 
elegance  of  the  painted  floor.  An  18th- 
century  northern  Italian  screen  from 


Malmaison  Antiqi 
one  wall,  while  twd 
revival  chairs  in  a 
flank  the  fireplace, 
a  19th-century  strij 


NYC,  stands  along 
1920s  Louis  XIII 
Irunschwig  check 
"he  table  is  set  with\ 
\<&  cloth,  Wedgwood 


I  drab  ware,  and  American  pewter  goblets. 
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Armchairs  of 
Sills's  design  are 
grouped  around 
the  fireplace  in 
the  library;  the 
upholstery  is 
Bennison's  Bird 
and  Basket, 
the  pillow  fahric 
Brunschwig's 
Terpsichore 
Check.  New 
latticework 
hides  radiators, 
a  television  set, 
and  a  tin-lined 
box  for  firewood. 


Sills's  design,  Renaissance  bas-reliefs  and  Amer- 
ican folk  art,  an  Aubusson  carpet  and  North  Afri- 
can textiles.  Tables  hold  lamps  by  Jean-Michel 
Frank  and  glass  balls — blue  and  green  and,  rarest 
of  all,  red — from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  the  li- 
brary Sills  created  lighting  fixtures  influenced  by 
those  in  a  room  in  Paris  done  in  the  1940s  by  Car- 
los de  Beistegui. 

"We've  always  been  interested  in  mixing 
styles,"  says  the  owner.  "We've  never  looked  at 
furniture  from  the  standpoint  of  period.  I  think 
that's  because  we  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  found  different  things  attractive. 
Over  the  years  we  melded  those  tastes,  and  then 
we  lived  overseas.  We  always  chose  what  we 
liked.  And  I  don't  like  very  serious  furniture." 

For  his  part,  Sills  is  quick  to  say,  "My  work 
has  nothing  to  do  with  chairs,  sofas,  and  lamps.  I 
wanted  to  bring  a  conscious  naivete  to  the  house, 
a  placement  of  objects  that  was  indigenous  and  in 
harmony  with  the  facade  of  the  house.  The  bricks, 
the  arches,  the  old  stone  walls  in  the  fields,  these 
were  my  guides."  The  turned  wood  plates  and 


Beaux-Arts  molds  on  the  music  room  mantel  ar 
arranged  in  pleasing  architectural  order. 

It  was  Huniford's  idea  to  extend  the  flagged  pa 
tio  in  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  edge  of  the  gres 
field,  filled  with  wildflowers.  The  garden  is  visil 
ed  by  pheasants  and  red  fox,  and  the  occasions 
black  bear  has  been  sighted.  A  brook,  running  i; 
true  American  style  from  east  to  west,  lace 
gracefully  through  the  grounds.  Pileated  wood 
peckers  hammer  so  loudly  that  the  family  though 
a  house  was  being  built  nearby.  In  the  spring  blue 
birds  with  a  fashionable  sense  of  color  sit  in  tb 
pink-blossomed  apple  trees  to  preen  above  tb 
tiny  bluets  growing  on  the  lawn. 

Having  spent  her  own  childhood  in  only  on< 
house,  the  owner  has  always  hoped  that  her  soni 
would  have  the  same  experience.  Conscious  oi 
the  importance  of  tradition,  she  and  her  husbanc 
asked  Sills  and  Huniford  to  help  them  create  i 
house  that  would  be  the  center  of  their  lives .  "It  i; 
about  the  nourishment  that  comes  from  the  ritual' 
of  family,"  she  says.  "The  comfort  of  stability 
That  is  what  we  have  here. ' '  A 
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It's  a 

;harmingly 
Drovincial 
armhouse/' 
J;ays  Sills. 
I 'No  crystal 
chandeliers' 


An  old  staircase, 
above,  leads  to  the 
children's  bedrooms. 
A  dinosaur  model, 
above  right,  surveys 
one  boy's  antique 
bed,  which  is  lit  by 
a  19th-century 
French  tole  student's 
lamp.  Linens  from 
Anichini.  Right:  A 
striped  Moroccan 
rug  and  vivid 
Fieldcrest  towels 
enliven  an  old- 
fashioned  bathroom. 


A  painted  frieze  of  'eaves  and  vines  and  an  antique  Aubusson 
carpet  transform  the  master  bedroom  into  a  bower.  The  18th- 
century  settee,  in  a  Clarence  House  fabric,  the  side  chair  by 
the  bed,  the  armoire,  the  plaster  reliefs  depicting  day  and  night, 
and  the  gilt  grape-leaf  sconces  are  French,  as  is  the  columnar 
plaster  table  lamp  from  the  1930s.  The  Syrie  Maugham-style 
sleigh  bed,  which  was  designed  by  Sills,  is  upholstered  in  a  print 
from  Bennison  Fabrics  and  dres'  >d  in  antique  French  linens. 
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through  a  dining  room'' 
doorway  hung  with  an 
arch  of  dried  hops,  a    : 
decoration  from  one  of 
Linley's  more  imaginath 
dinner  parties.  Details 
^^see  Resources.      j 
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THE  SATISFYING  HEFT 
of  the  front  door  to  Da- 
vid Linley's  London  flat 
owes  as  much  to  good 
craftsmanship  as  it  does 
to  its  provenance  from  a 
mighty  bur  oak  that  once 
flourished  at  Windsor 
Castle.  But  while  he 
takes  an  artisan's  pride 
in  having  made  the  door 
in  his  workshop,  Vis- 
count Linley,  the  thirty- 
one-year-old  son  of  Princess  Margaret  and  Lord 
Snowdon  and  a  bankable  name  in  the  world  of  furni- 
ture design,  is  prouder  still  of  having  rescued  the  tree 
from  an  ignominious  fate.  Considered  not  stable 
enough  for  fencing  timber,  the  fallen  oak  would  have 
ended  up  as  royal  firewood  if  Linley  hadn't  rescued  it 
from  his  aunt  Queen  Elizabeth's  backyard. 

The  bur  oak  door  opens  onto  a  turn-of-the-century 
artist's  studio,  three  lofty  rooms  enfilade,  reached 
from  a  communal  courtyard  by  an  exterior  iron  stair- 
case. The  fanfare  of  light  from  dado  to  ceiling  win- 
dows makes  it  hard  to  believe  one  isn't  still  outdoors. 
Sheaves  of  dried  hops  festoon  the  arched  opening  be- 
tween the  dining  room  and  a  garden  terrace,  sustain- 
ing an  impression  of  having  climbed  into  a  luxurious 
tree  house  in  the  heart  of  Fulham.  Another  hops-hung 
doorway  is  framed  with  engravings  of  trees  and 
flanked  by  elegant  glass-fronted  oak  bookcases  that 
Linley  designed,  creating  a  stylish  marriage  of  city 
and  country,  order  and  improvisation. 

"It's  really  a  stage  set,  this  whole  flat,"  says  Lin- 
ley, a  kinetic  figure  in  jeans  and  purple  suede  loafers. 
"The  walls  change  color  quite  frequently.  The  bed- 
room was  blue  a  month  ago.  Ideas  are  tried  out  here. " 
He  looks  around  with  his  photographer  father's  f-stop 
eyes  and  focuses  on  the  bookcases.  "If  they  work, 
they  find  their  way  into  the  shop. 

Other  smaller  Linley  originals — a  twelve-inch  ea- 
sel, a  sycamore  fruit  stand,  a  Venetian-style  mirror — 
can  be  found  among  the  artfully  organized  clutter  that 


reflects  his  eclectic  taste  and  inventiveness.  In  the  tiny 
hall  I  stumbled  over  a  mountain  bike  made  to  his 
specifications.  He  designed  the  "baroque-Gothick" 
dining  table  himself  and  much  of  the  china  on  the 
kitchen  shelves.  And  the  uses  he  makes  of  antiques  he 
has  collected  reveal  a  flair  for  the  offbeat:  a  Victorian 
child's  bed  has  been  turned  into  a  sofa,  a  green  canvas 
World  War  I  medicine  chest  serves  as  a  low  table,  toy 
soldiers  passed  down  through  his  father's  family 
march  around  the  base  of  a  garden  urn,  a  cascade  of 
white  peonies  flows  from  a  tin  bread  bin.  Despite  an 
air  of  staged  serendipity,  there's  little  danger  of  the 
flat  becoming  a  showcase  for  his  business;  the  very 
idea  goes  against  the  grain  of  Linley's  design  philoso- 
phy. "My  main  concern  is  that  nothing  sticks  out  as 
being  'ta  da,  the  Linley'  or  ruins  the  whole  room  be- 
cause it  screams  new." 

Unmistakably  English,  classical  in  its  emphasis  on 
relating  scale  to  the  human  form — though  with  a  sub- 
tly subversive  sense  of  theater — the  Linley  look  owes 
much  to  the  influence  of  his  late  great-uncle  Oliver 
Messel,  an  inspired  stage  designer  and  decorator  from 
the  1930s  through  the  '60s  who  left  Linley  several 
pieces  of  furniture  from  his  house  in  Barbados.  The 
"Messels,"  which  include  a  well-worn  chaise,  don't 
appear  the  least  bit  out  of  place  in  the  studio,  perhaps 
because,  as  Linley  remarks,  "he  used  to  make  every- 
thing himself.  Everything  was  faked  more  or  less.  It's 
difficult  to  tell  even  now  what  was  real." 

A  passion  for  making  things,  for  "fiddling  around 
in  the  workshop,"  has  motivated  David  Linley  since 
childhood.  At  thirteen,  he  finished  his  first  desk  and 
carried  on  building  furniture  in  his  teens,  encouraged 
by  both  of  his  parents,  though  it  was  his  father's  ex- 
ample and  influence  ( "we  were  always  making  things 
together' ' )  that  fired  his  ambition  to  be  a  designer.  Af- 
ter studying  at  Dorset's  John  Makepeace  School  for 
Craftsmen  in  Wood,  Linley  joined  a  four-man  furni- 
ture-making cooperative  and  moved  to  Surrey,  where 
he  lived  above  a  fish-and-chip  shop  in  Dorking.  "Fri- 
day nights  were  particularly  unpleasant,"  he  remem- 
bers. "I  had  a  room  roughly  seven  by  seven  feet, 
which  meant  having  to  (Continued  on  page  169) 


Linley,  above,  in  his 
workshop  in  1984. 
Left:  A  sycamore 
console  tahle  inlaid 
with  madrona  bin 
and  Macassar  ebony 
from  his  latest  line, 
Linley  Classics.  Right: 
With  his  parents. 
Lord  Snowdon  and 
Princess  Margaret, 
and  his  sister,  Sarah 
Armstrong-Jones, 
at  Kensington 
Palace  in  1969. 
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In  the  living  room,  above,  oxblood  walls  and  curtains  of  claret-colored  velvet  set  off  a  graphic  depiction  of  a  boar  hunt 
by  Frans  Snyders.  Sofas  are  draped  in  paisley  shawls.  Below  left:  Linley's  upholstered  dining  chair  of  oak  with  sycamore  and 
Macassar  ebony  inlay.  Below  right:  A  dining  room  corner  is  devoted  to  cartoons  about  Linley,  his  family,  and  woodworking. 
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A  Rubens  museum  poster,  architectural  prints,  and  Linley's  own  furniture  drawings  line  the  walls  of  his  dining  room,  above, 

where  the  door  to  the  terrace  is  framed  with  hops.  The  "baroque-Gothiek"  table  by  Linley  is  surrounded  by  "hand-me- 
down  Chippendale  chairs"  and  an  armchair  of  woven  willow.  Below  left:  The  family  pictures  on  the  piano  include  a  photo  of 
Linley  driving  his  grandmother  in  his  Morris  Minor.  The  portrait  of  his  mother  is  by  Princess  Marina,  Duchess  of  Kent. 


Linley's  collection  of  lead  soldiers  parade 
around  the  base  of  a  stone  urn  in  his  bedroom. 
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Peter  Duchin,  Brooke  Hayward,  and  their  parrots, 
Pedro  and  Igor,  perch  around  a  cast-iron  Victorian  stag, 
opposite.  Above:  Terra-cotta  pots  of  petunias,  lobelia, 
dusty  miller,  and  geraniums  add  a  profusion  of  color  to 
the  stepped  terrace  that  they  built  along  the  back  of 
their  house.  A  pair  of  tiered  metal  tables  from  the  1940s 
are  crowned  with  curry  plants.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Bandleader  Peter  Duchm 

and  writer  Brooke  Hayward  discuss 

rural  life  in  a  domestic  key  with 

all  its  sharps  and  flats 

Photographs  by  Richard   Felber       Produced  by  Senga  Mortimer 
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PETER:  Six  years  ago  I  went  on  a  January  fishing  trip 
to  New  Zealand  with  a  friend.  When  I  returned,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  Zen  tranquillity,  Brooke  met  me  at  the 
airport  with  the  news  that  she  was  driving  to  Connect- 
icut to  inspect  real  estate.  Although  I  had  thought  we 
were  living  perfectly  happily  in  our  Manhattan  loft, 
Brooke  had  other  ideas.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
along  for  the  ride.  What  we  saw  first  was  a  monstrous 
mansion,  totally  decrepit,  with  countless  run-down 
outbuildings  and  swimming  pools.  It  would  have  cost 
half  a  million  just  to  clean  up  the  kitchen.  Brooke,  no- 


The  house  sits  at  the  top  of  a  hill  that  slopes 
to  a  pond  bordered  with  lilies,  daylilies, 
wild  irises,  pickerelweed,  and  arrowhead. 


ticing  I  was  suddenly  drenched  with  sweat,  mur- 
mured, "Just  wanted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  lay  of 
the  land.  Now,  let  me  show  you  a  wee  cottage  that  just 
needs  a  bit  of  paint. ' '  My  vacation  was  indeed  over. 
BROOKE:  What  happened  next  was  the  last  thing  on 
earth  I  expected. 

PETER:  I  blame  my  behavior  on  jet  lag,  for  although 
the  next  house  was  banal  in  every  way — badly  de- 
signed, low-ceilinged,  and  barely  large  enough  for 
two  people — I  bought  it  on  the  spot.  No  one  was  more 
shocked  than  Brooke  and  the  real  estate  agent,  who 
had,  no  doubt,  planned  to  torture  me  with  many  more 
expensive  sightings.  But  truthfully  I  was  filled  with 
secret  relief.  The  house  was  basically  a  hut  in  the 
woods.  It  was  so  low  maintenance,  I  believed  I  could 
keep  my  beloved  loft  and  satisfy  Brooke's  unshakable 
craving  for  country  life — assuming  I  could  afford 
both.  Little  did  I  know  what  it  would  take. 


BROOKE:  Little  did  either  of  us  know.  Low  mainte- 
nance does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  country ,  at  least  not 
if  there  is  a  garden. 

PETER:  But  there  was  no  sign  of  a  garden.  When  the 
snows  melted,  we  were  confronted  with  a  most  dis- 
tressing tableau.  Virtually  no  landscaping  had  ever 
been  done  on  the  property.  A  so-called  pond  was  real- 
ly a  fetid  mud  hole  in  need  of  immediate  dredging;  the 
driveway  had  to  be  rerouted;  the  poison  ivy,  barberry, 
and  other  ancient  undergrowth  cheerfully  creeping  up 
to  the  front  door  had  to  be  uprooted.  And  that  was  just 
for  starters.  To  alleviate  our 
anxiety,  I  heard  myself  saying, 
"It'll  be  okay,  sweetie,  think 
of  this  place  as  a  blank  can- 
vas." Unfortunately,  I  said 
those  words  out  loud. 
BROOKE:  Although  concealed 
by  neglect,  one  of  the  few  pos- 
itive aspects  of  our  property 
was  the  landscape:  twenty-six 
acres  of  woodland  that  had 
grown  up  in  the  past  four  de- 
cades where  pastures  once  had 
flourished.  I  am  a  big  devotee 
of  open  space,  Peter  of  forests. 
We  clashed.  We  compro- 
mised, a  tiresome  business. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  argu- 
ing the  whole  time,  we  strate- 
gically cleared  enough  sap- 
lings and  undergrowth  to 
satisfy  my  hunger  for  the  odd 
vista.  "Piercing  the  gloom,"  I 
called  it.  "More!"  I  insisted. 
We  ended  up  with  acres  of 
parkland  painstakingly  exe- 
cuted to  achieve  the  illusion  of 
utmost  naturalness — a  look  that  requires  a  lot  of  main- 
tenance. To  keep  our  park  from  reverting  to  wilder- 
ness, we  call  in  a  crew  every  year  to  help  slice  back  the 
growth.  Three  steps  forward,  two  back. 
PETER:  Gardening  has  always  been  one  of  my  great 
passions.  I  love  to  root  around  in  the  dirt  like  a  pig, 
digging,  planting,  watching  vegetables  grow — and 
gobbling  them.  So  I  threw  myself  into  this  hostile 
landscape  with  great  enthusiasm.  Over  the  past  six 
years  I've  had  ample  opportunities  to  indulge  this  pas- 
sion thanks  to  Brooke  and  our  landscape  designer, 
Bruce  Bennett,  whose  main  job,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
to  enhance  and  expand  the  scope  of  her  most  outra- 
geous ideas.  Truckloads  of  topsoil  rolled  in  to  create  a 
meadow  where  there  was  skunk  cabbage,  stone  re- 
taining walls  were  built  on  hillsides  that  would  daunt  a 
mountain  goat,  good  backs  were  broken  in  digging 
perennial  gardens  where  only  rocks  grew,  hundreds 
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A  Black  Forest  carved-wood  stag  presides  over  a  table 
set  with  Mexican  plates  and  cotton  scarves  as  napkins. 


chest  in  the 
dining  room. 
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Under  a  tooled  copper  and 
lead  frieze,  a  new  bay  of  sliding 
doors  open  the  living  room  to 
the  terrace.  Taos  pine  sofas  from 
Zona,  NYC,  piled  with  pillows, 
face  a  vintage  New  Mexican  ranch 
bed  put  to  use  as  a  coffee  table. 
A  Victorian  papier-mache  horse 
stands  before  an  18th-century 
French  hand-painted  wallpaper 
panel.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
canvas  tinted  a  pale  terra-cotta. 
The  Tibetan  rug  is  from  Stark. 
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''Brooke  only  allows  in  paintings  and  objects 
depicting  plants  Jjmimals,  or  landscapes" 
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Hay  ward's  hexagonal 
gazebo  and  deck, 
above,  is  surrounded 
by  Duchin's  perennial 
garden  and  a  sea  of 
ferns.  Opposite:  On 
warm  nights  the  couple 
transform  the  gazebo 
into  a  luminous  dining 
pavilion  with  votives  in 
and  out  of  paper  bags. 
Candles  and  flowers 
float  in  the  majolica 
centerpiece,  from 
Lexington  Gardens, 
NYC.  Plates  and  chairs 
from  the  Tulip  Tree 
Collection,  Washington 
Depot,  Conn. 


of  specimen  trees  were  planted  on  the  only  site  with 
enough  sun  for  my  projected  vegetable  garden. 
BROOKE:  The  greatest  reward,  really,  was  watching 
Peter  take  possession  of  the  land.  Slowly,  inch  by 
inch,  it  became  his.  One  of  my  first  projects  was  to  de- 
sign and  build  a  gazebo.  Peter  was  adamantly  op- 
posed. I  proceeded  anyway.  It  took  four  months  for 
our  carpenter  to  clear  the  land  and  complete  construc- 
tion, during  which  time  Peter  stubbornly  refused  to  go 
near  the  vicinity.  One  morning,  when  the  deed  was 
done  and  curiosity  had  finally  gotten  the  better  of  him. 
he  appeared  and  with  studied  nonchalance  announced 
his  plan  for  landscaping  the  spot.  Nov/  it's  almost  ex- 
clusively his.  I'm  not  even  allowed  to  weed  the  gar- 
den. He  does,  however,  let  me  sweep  the  gazebo, 
where  we  entertain  on  summer  evenings.  At  sunset 
Peter  can  always  be  found  down  there  in  his  rocking 
chair  with  our  two  parrots ,  Igor  and  Pedro,  perched  on 
his  head,  all  three  watching  the  river  go  by. 
PETER:  We  have  distinctly  different  likes  and  dis- 
likes. Brooke  likes  broad  vistas,  I  like  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers.  She  detests  Canadian  geese  because  they 
mess  up  her  pond  and  water  lilies,  I  surreptitiously 
feed  them.  She  spends  the  winter  immersed  in  horti- 
culture catalogues,  which     (Continued  on  page  167) 
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I  am  a  devotee  of  open  space,  Peter  of  forests. 
-  We  clashed.  We  compromised. 
And  I  got  my  gazebo" 
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Louboutin,  above,  weds  playfulness  with 
precision  in  his  famous  "love  shoes,"  i'/i.vef, 
and  in  his  living  room,  far  right,  where 
he  punctuates  the  geometry  of  the  Jourdain 
carpet,  c.  1940.  and  the  boxy  French 
sofa  with  the  curves  of  Jean  Rove 
chairs  from  Galerie  du  Passage,  Paris,  a 
iron  and  glass  table  attributed  to  Andre 
At  bus,  and  a  coffee  table  by  '  Kobsjohn- 
Gibbings.  Details  see  Resources. 
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hen  he  sets  foot  in 
ontmartre  apartment, 
Christian  Louboutin 
iulges  the  same  taste 
l»r  fantasy  he  displays 
in  his  shoe  designs 
By  Wendy  Goodman 


"WHEN  THINGS  ARE  F( 
bidden  they  are  more 
citing,  no?"  Christi 
Louboutin  is  recalli 
his  first  glimpse  of  stil 
to  heels.  Asachildgro 
ing  up  in  Paris,  he  sa 
he  used  to  visit  the  Mu 
um  of  African  and  0< 
anic  Art.  To  protect  its  beautiful  mosaic  floo 
the  staff  had  posted  a  sign  he  has  never  forgott* 
a  stiletto-heeled  shoe  with  a  red  line  slash 
across  it.  Perhaps  if  the  fateful  sign  had  picture 
chair,  he  might  have  become  obsessed  with  fur 
ture.  Instead  he  began  drawing  fantastic  sho 
Eventually  a  friend  gave  him  a  book  about  the  1( 
endary  shoe  designer  Roger  Vivier,  and  from  tl 
moment,  says  Louboutin,  "I  knew  I  could  ansv 
the  hated  question,  'And  what  are  you  going  to 
when  you  grow  up?'  I  knew  it  was  possible  to  < 
sign  shoes  as  a  profession . ' ' 

His  first  plan  was  to  work  for  the  musical  t 
ater,  but  production  managers  who  saw  the  ei^ 
teen-year-old's  sketches  quickly  let  him  kne 
that  their  budgets  could  not  accommodate  pea 
strewn  pumps.  Resigned  to  learning  his  craft, 
approached  the  house  of  Dior,  which  sent  him  I 
to  the  Charles  Jourdan  studios  in  the  south 
France.  He  stayed  two  seasons,  learning  shoe  j 
sign  and  construction,  then  moved  on  to  Ma 
Frizon  and  Chanel.  In  the  mid  1980s  he  becai 
close  to  Roger  Vivier.  "Vivier  was  incredib 
you  can  see  an  enormous  freedom  in  his  work, 
impossible  to  work  for  anyone  else  after  him 
Louboutin  says. 

Late  in  1991,  after  an  interlude  devoted  to  lar 
scape  design,  he  launched  his  own  shoe  busine: 
He  promptly  made  fashion  headlines — and  w 
orders  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Barneys  Ni 
York,  I.  Magnin,  Ultimo,  and  Neiman  Marci 
among  others — with  his  first  "love  birds,"  she 
that  form  a  complete  image  or  word  when  the  ft 
are  put  together. 

The  designer's  Montmartre  apartment  pc 
sesses  the  same  blend  of  whimsy  and  elegant 
The  living  room  is  formal  in  arrangement  b 
playful  in  substance — sunny  yellow  walls  "tl 
make  me  happy  and  make  people  laugh,"  lin 
curtains  with  a  striped  lining  like  those  in  mer 
vests,  and  a  curiously  angled  chair  that  is  one 
only  six  made  from  the  saddles  the  generals 

By  the  fireplace,  above  left,  sits  a  very  rare  chair 
created  from  a  Napoleonic  general's  camel  saddle  ai 
a  pair  of  sword  sheaths.  The  painted  ceramic  sconc« 
are  the  work  of  artist  Vincent  Darre.  Left:  Arches 
frame  a  parchment  and  plaster  cabinet.  Above:  A  b 
from  Louboutin's  shop  in  the  galerie  Vero-Dodat. 


v  y  hand-carved 
J  i  prototype  that 
I  in  calls  Olivia 
(»  a  design  inspired 
i,  m  tree.  "Women 
I  i  e  technique  when 
I  k  at  a  shoe,"  he 
i    hey  see  fantasy. 
i  inique  should  be 
ed,  not  shown." 


«/*  the  Ute  Mm$( 


Ol 


"I  draw  things 

that  are 

impossible" 


v 
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A  stiletto  heel  was  the  start  of  the  obsession 


Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign  used  atop  their 
camels.  Louboutin  mixes  periods  with  a  sure 
hand,  illuminating  an  Elizabeth  Garouste  cabinet 
and  Barcelona  chairs  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe  with 
an  Andre  Arbus  lamp  from  the  forties.  In  the  liv- 
ing room  the  plaster  and  parchment  cabinet  and 
gold  sofa  also  date  back  to  the  forties.  "It  was  an 
important  period  in  France  for  furniture  design," 
says  Louboutin.  "Now,  for  young  people,  it's  a 
great  era  to  collect  because,  unlike  the  1920s  and 
'30s,  it  is  still  available  and  affordable." 

Surrounded  by  pieces  of  fabric,  lasts,  and 
hand-carved  heels  in  what  was  once  the  dining 
room  of  the  apartment,  Louboutin  continues  to 
sketch  the  shoes  born  in  his  imagination.  "I  draw 
things  that  are  impossible,"  he  explains,  "then 
see  if  they  are  possible."  In  his  world,  fantasy  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  A 


Louboutin  conceives 
many  of  his  designs  at 
table  in  the  former 
dining  room,  opposite. 
Saladiva,  the  green  sho< 
with  the  hand-carved 
gold  heel,  at  left,  is  his 
favorite.  Above: 
Elizabeth  Garouste's 
terra-cotta  and  wrought 
iron  cabinet  from  Neotu 
two  original  Barcelona 
chairs,  an  Arbus  light 
fixture,  and  an  African- 
style  table  from  the  193< 
find  common  ground  in 
sitting  area.  Left:  On 
a  19th-century  chair,  a 
palm-bark  boot  made  fc 
a  show  in  Pigalle — "my 
district,"  says  Loubouti 
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DESIGN 
ANALYSIS 


Giving  a  familiar  room  a  new  face 
doesn't  have  to  involve  drastic 
surgery.  HG  asked  three  decorators 
to  perform  a  weekend  makeover 
without  calling  in  a  carpenter  or 
upholsterer.  Their  results  show  that 
a  change  of  identity  doesn't  have  tc 
be  expensive  or  labor  intensive 
either — and  there  is  turning  back. 

By  Margot  Guralnick 


THE  SETTING 


A  gracious  old-fashioned 
living  room  in  Atlanta 
with  a  fireplace,  twin 
niches,  high  ceiling,  and 
classical  moldings 


SCENE  1:  Summer 

"The  idea  was  to  make 
the  space  feel  breezy 
and  open  and  light  for 
summer,'"  says  John 
Oetgen.  Leaving  the 
floorboards  bare, 
Oetgen  and  his  client 
created  a  pleasingly 
temperate  zone  with  a 
palette  of  cool  blues  that 
extends  from  the  color- 
washed walls  to  the 
faille  on  the  Louis  XVI- 
style  daybed  and  the 
borders  of  Vieux  Paris 
plates  in  the  niches. 
Plants — "ideal  for 
creating  strong  vertical 
accents" — are  limited  to 
a  statuesque  orchid  and 
towering  greenery,  such 
as  the  umbrella  plant 
that  spreads  over  a 
terra-cotta  bust  from 
the  decorator's  own 
antiques  shop.  "When 
it's  lush  outside,  why 
make  it  lush  inside?" 
Details  see  Resources. 


blue  wash  over  white  walls 


santos  massed  for  effect 


W    Li 


NE  2:  Winter 

warmth  and  light 
s  goals,  Oetgen 
ped  furniture,  objects, 
art  with  an  adjacent 
en  room  for  an 
'on  of  color  and 
rn.  A  japanned  table 
lamp  act  as  anchors: 
?ht  color  needs  to 
rounded  with  simple 
k  lines."  Over  the 
tel,  a  silvery  Venetian 
or  was  replaced 
a  rococo  design  that 
honizes  with  the 
d  tones  of  the  client's 
6s  collection.  And 
nderscore  the  vivid 
tes  of  the  fabrics, 
?en  filled  the  niches 
i  forced  hydrangeas, 
erwhites,  and  hyacinths. 
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books  as  an  instant  pedestal 
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taffeta  slipcover 
with  contrasting  piping 
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contemporary  Chinese  needlepoint 
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THE  SETTING 


A  small  boxy  living  room  in  a  new  apartment  building  in  Los  Angeles 


SCENE  1:  Day 

Barbara  Barry  envisioned  a  room  "as  crisp  and 
easy  as  a  white  T-shirt,"  a  look  she  achieved 
by  focusing  on  curvaceous  upholstered  furniture  of 
her  own  design  and  simple  fabrics  such  as  linen, 
muslin,  and  cotton,  all  in  variations  on  white  and 
beige.  Dark  accents — a  mahogany  band  at  the  top 
of  a  tall  screen,  a  bold  calligraphic  pattern  on  a 
pillow,  the  onyx  ground  on  a  Moroccan  mother-of- 
pearl  table — act  as  "punctuation  points  that  lead 
the  eye  around  the  room  and  lend  the  composition 

coherence.'" 
A  sisal  carpet 
allows  the 
furniture  legs 
to  stand  out 
as  a  design 
element.  "I 
avoid  deep 
carpeting;  it 
looks  like 
a  sweater  on 
the  floor." 


SCENE  2:  Night 

For  a  richly  textured  setting — "more  evening  than  morning 
and  more  cashmere  than  cotton" — Barry  introduced  seven 
prominent  accessories  in  shades  of  brown  and  gold:  a 
chinoiserie  screen,  a  gilded  lamp,  and  a  1930s  neoclassical 
table.  The  latter  serves  as  a  leggy  counterpart  to  the  low 
sofa.  It's  also  practical.  "There's  nothing  nicer,"  says  Barry 
"than  to  be  able  to  pull  a  table  right  up  to  where  you 
need  it."  To  allow  flexibility,  she  kept  the  walls  and  sofa 
neutral  and  applied  pattern  to  pillows  and  a  footstool.  "If 
you  confine  pattern  to  the  smaller  things,  then  you  don't 

[   have  to  feel 
married  to  it." 
A  persimmon- 
colored  ginger 
jar  on  an  end 
table  energizes 
the  ensemble: 
"As  in  a  painting, 
one  dot  of 
bold  color  can 
make  everything 
come  alive." 
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SCENE  1:  Plain 

j 

lh  balancing  the  antique  with  the  modern,  the 
plump  with  the  linear,  and  the  gilded  with  the 
funadorned,  Michael  Moore  designed  a  living  room 
Ifor  himself  and  his  partner,  Mike  Thakar,  which 
lis,  above  all,  tailored  and  comfortable.  "As  a 
[(modernist  who's  still  getting  used  to  the  idea  of 
living  with  antiques,"  he  says,  "I  opted  for  sisal, 
white  walls,  and  black  and  white  art  to  maintain 
an  uncluttered  approach.'"  To  give  the  mohair  sofa 

from  his 
shop,  Mike 
Furniture,  a 
"clubby  look, 
without 
resorting  to 
needlepoint," 
Moore 

wrapped  two 
Hermes  silk 
scarves  around 
throw  pillows. 


SCENE  2:  Fancy 

"Like  everyone  who  lives  with  white  walls,"  says  Moore,  "I 
started  to  dream  about  jazzing  things  up  a  bit  but  I  didn't 
want  to  commit  to  color  or  wallpaper."  Inspired  by  a 
photograph  of  a  room  Jean-Michel  Frank  designed  in  the 
late  1930s  for  Guerlain,  Moore  teamed  up  with  decorative 
painter  Kathy  Dennison  and  in  a  matter  of  hours  they  had 
brushed  on  "cartoon-style"  2-D  paneling,  first  sketching  the 
lines  in  chalk.  These  "moldings"  switch  from  gray  green 
to  charcoal  brown  to  grayed  purple  for  a  subtle  close-up 

surprise.  A 
leopard-spotted 
carpet  and 
vivid  portraits 
of  Moore  and 
Thakar  "take 
the  edge  off 
the  room  and 
make  it  clear 
that  two  thirty- 
two-year-olds 
live  here." 


A  living  room/library,  free  of  architectural  detail,  in  a  1930s  apartment  house  in  San  Francisco 
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the  glamoiii*  of  deconstructivism.  By  Ma 

Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy      Produced  by  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 
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Surrounding  a  glass- 
topped  table  designed  by 
Joseph  Giovannini,  chairs 
by  Coda  Design  Studio 
with  seats  and  backs  in  a 
Clarence  House  taffeta. 
Above  a  granite  shelf  and 
a  deconstructs  ist  side- 
board, also  by  the  architect, 
a  c.  1930  drawing  and  a 
1929  poster  by  the  French 
art  deco  artist  Paul  Colin. 
Details  see  Resources. 


"I  HAVE  ALWAYS  THOUGHT  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  ART 
deco  as  synonymous , ' '  says  the  owner  of  an  East  1  Oth 
Street  antiques  shop  in  describing  the  urbane  angular 
style  that  captured  the  frenetic  energy  of  city  life  in  the 
Jazz  Age.  "I  love  the  strength  of  deco,  its  pace, 
movement,  and  change — which  is  the  future.  It  seems 
so  appropriate  for  our  time,  and  it's  very  New  York." 
So  is  the  dynamic,  highly  original  Gramercy  Park  du- 
plex she  and  her  husband,  a  business  executive,  com- 
missioned from  the  New  York-based  architect  Joseph 
Giovannini,  who  is  also  an  architectural  critic  and  a 
chronicler  of  its  most  recent  movement,  deconstructiv- 
ism.  (His  long-awaited  book  on  the  subject  is  sched- 
uled to  be  published  next  year  by  Knopf. ) 

"I  wanted  someone  who  would  know  everything 
about  the  history  of  architecture,"  Giovannini' s  cli- 
ent explains,  "but  who  would  do  something  very 
much  of  the  world  today — and  even  into  tomorrow . ' ' 
The  architect  more  than  fulfilled  those  wishes,  pro- 
ducing a  skillful  blend  of  past,  present,  and  future  by 
drawing  on  one  of  the  more  offbeat  but  persistent 
strains  in  twentieth-century  design:  the  acutely  angled 
architecture  first  envisioned  by  the  Russian  construc- 
tivists  and  German  expressionists  after  World  War  I, 
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itructivist  forms 
a  surprisingly 
it  kitchen  layout. 
r  ite  below:  A 
I  ine  Baker  poster 
between  an  old 
ht-iron  stair  rail 
new  aluminum  and 
l-glass  balustrade. 


gravity- defying 
walk-in  "sculpture 
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An  aluminum  nid 
table  and  "float ii 
frosted-glass  pam 
in  the  master  bed 
echo  the  head-bo: 
of  limbawood.  0\ 
In  the  stall  shorn 
of  the  master  bat 
the  architect  min 
the  room's  origin 
wood  moldings  in 


[(popularized  through  art  deco  adaptations  in  the 
^1920s,  and  lately  rediscovered  by  a  new  generation  of 
jarchitects  who  have  been  labeled  deconstructivists. 

Shunning  the  repetitive  right  angles  and  parallel 
ilines  of  traditional  construction,  the  most  successful 
'exponents  of  that  unconventional  approach  on  occa- 
jsion  have  been  able  to  create  spaces  of  exceptional 
[power  and  excitement,  contradicting  the  notion  that 
architecture  is  the  most  static  of  mediums.  But  there 
are  dangers  inherent  in  breaking  away  from  rectangu- 
lar forms.  Faceted  and  fragmented  interiors  can 
quickly  feel  claustrophobic  and  menacing.  Like  the 
sets  for  the  1 9 1 9  German  expressionist  film  The  Cabi- 
net of  Doctor  Caligari,  rooms  with  too  many  jutting 
comers  and  jagged  bends  become  a  horror  show. 

The  first  clue  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  apartment 
is  given  by  the  trapezoidal  panel  wedged  into  the  por- 
tal leading  from  the  deco-filled  entrance  hall  into  the 
huge  L-shaped  living-dining  room.  That  rakishly  an- 
gled partition — finished  in  bright  white  paint  embed- 
ded with  tiny  pearlescent  beads  to  reflect  light  at  night 
i  like  highway  strips — sets  up  the  expectation  of  further 
surprises,  not  least  among  them  the  architect's 
strengthening  of  the  existing  classical  elements. 

The  propulsive  nature  of  Giovannini's  plan — 
which  uses  the  sleek  surfaces  and  sliding  planes  of  his 
new  elements  almost  like  traffic  arrows  to  direct  the 
smooth  flow  of  space — makes  a  transit  through  the 
entire  apartment  a  virtual  requirement  of  one's  first 
visit.  His  scheme  possesses  a  lightness,  airiness,  and 
fluidity  not  often  found  in  high-style  architecture  of 
such  determined  individuality.  Aware,  as  all  strong- 
minded  architects  are,  of  the  role  furniture  plays  in  de- 
fining interior  volume,  Giovannini  designed  a 
number  of  pieces  that  become  integral  components  in 
his  spatial  compositions.  In  the  dining  room  his  glass- 
topped  aluminum-based  table,  built-in  aluminum- 
laminate  sideboard,  and  granite  shelf  introduce  the 
limited  range  of  materials  and  colors  he  employed  to 
avoid  competing  with  his  assertive  forms. 

The  adjacent  kitchen  is  a  brilliant  gravity-defying 
walk-in  "sculpture"  ofcantileveredlimbawood  cabi- 
nets and  fanning  granite  countertops  anchored  by 
those  two  handsome  and  weighty  substances.  Re- 
markably efficient  given  its  unusual  layout,  the  kitch- 
en is  perfectly  crafted,  an  absolute  requirement  of 
avant-garde  design  intended  to  be  taken  seriously. 
The  virtuoso  cabinetry  of  Stefan  Rohner  and  the  sen- 
suous metalwork  of  Peter  Versteeg  are  faultlessly  ex- 
ecuted but  discreet  enough  for  the  architect's  ideas  to 
remain  predominant. 

The  upper  floor  is  approached  from  a  stairway  that 
juxtaposes  an  old  wrought-iron  railing  and  a  decon- 
structivist  abstraction  of  a  balustrade:  a  sweeping,  ta- 
pering sheet  of  frosted  glass  intersecting  with  another 
in  aluminum.  That  dramatic  form  points  toward  the 


master  bedroom  suite — a  luxurious  loftlike  continu- 
um of  interconnecting  areas  for  working,  dressing, 
bathing,  lounging,  and  sleeping.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  apartment,  are  tantalizing  reminders  of  original 
elements  peeking  out  from  under  Giovannini's  suave 
but  challenging  overlays.  The  underlying  message  is 
that  a  departure  from  the  expected  can  be  most  satisfy- 
ing when  one  remembers  where  it  all  began.  * 


Spaces  of  exceptional 
power  contradict  the 
notion  that  architecture 
is  a  static  medium 
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Ann  Kit-hards 
stands  (all  on  i 
portico  outside 
private,  quartc 
second  floor  o I 
CJovcrny/'s  M; 
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Governor 
Ann  Richards 
bucks  formality 
upstairs  at  her 


official  residence 


u  !»•-  Pa  lor  is  a 
te  room  for 
I  t      laming. 
Sofas  attributed  to 
Duncan  Phyfe  and 
>amuel  Mclntyre  are 
grouped  with  other 
early  19th  century 
pieces.  Portraits  . 
Governor  and  Mi 
Richard  Coke, 
c  1885,  flank 
mantelpiece  ixi\x" 


"One  evening  it  hit  me — I  needed  a  governor's  w 
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SHE  IS  SO  FAMOUSLY  DOWN-TO-EARTH  THAT  IT'S 
[  hard  to  picture  Ann  Richards  in  something  called  a 
mansion,  even  if  it  is  the  Texas  Governor's  Mansion. 
Mightn't  she  have  followed  the  lead  of  that  California 
hair  shirt  Jerry  Brown,  who  shunned  the  executive 
residence  perk  and  opted  for  a  bachelor  flat  in  Sacra- 
mento? The  surprise  in  Austin  is  that  the  Governor's 
Mansion  works  for  Richards,  and  she  is  putting  the 
old  place  to  splendid  use — privately,  in  her  modern 
quarters  upstairs  and,  publicly,  lowering  the  velvet 
ropes  in  the  museumlike  rooms  downstairs. 

"Feels  like  home  to  me,"  says  a  beaming  Rich- 
ards, as  obviously  delighted  to  make  the  statement  as 
she  is  with  her  view  of  the  pink  dome  of  the  state  capi- 
tol.  She  grants  that  strange  moments  happen  when 
you  live  at  a  celebrated  address  that's  open  for  tours — 
"You  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  folks  passing 
through" — but  to  a  good  populist,  such  are  the  al- 
most-welcome distractions  and  demands  that  come 
with  elected  office.  "This  house  belongs  to  the  tax- 
payers," Richards  declares.  "I'm  here  only  by  their 
good  grace  and  my  good  fortune." 

Sipping  one  of  many  black  decafs  of  the  afternoon, 
she  talks  about  the  importance  of  creating  a  refuge 
within  the  mansion,  a  task  she  faced  immediately  af- 
ter emerging  from  the  bloody  gunfight  that  was  the 
1990  Texas  gubernatorial  campaign:  "I  had  a  long 
day  that  began  with  a  meeting  at  the  capitol  with  the 
outgoing  governor.  Bill  Clements,  and  ended  with  a 
tour  of  the  mansion  with  Mrs.  Clements.  I  hadn't  even 
thought  about  life  at  the  mansion.  Late  that  evening  I 
had  the  daunting  realization  that  I  couldn't  do  both 
jobs — I  couldn't  be  governor  and  first  lady.  Then  it 
hit  me — what  I  needed  was  a  governor's  wife." 

Richards  made  the  proposal  to  her  friend  Robert  F. 
Smith,  a  Houston-based  architect  who  has  worked  ex- 
tensively in  Mexico.  "Robert  manages  to  make 
rooms  that  are  clean  and  uncluttered  but  still  interest- 
ing," says  Richards.  "I've  always  liked  the  easy  way 
he  pulls  in  things  from  different  cultures  and  different 
places.  I  didn't  consider  anyone  else  for  the  job." 
Smith,  who  had  spent  months  working  telephones  and 
stuffing  envelopes  for  the  campaign,  was  glad  to  go  to 
his  drawing  table  on  Richards's  behalf.  Redesigning 
the  apartment  upstairs  was  not,  as  he  politely  puts  it,  a 
small  task,  since  the  outgoing  governor  and  his  family 
hadn't  dwelled  much  there,  choosing  instead  to  live  in 
Dallas.  "It  was  gloomy  and  dark,"  says  Smith. 
"Like  a  series  of  country  club  game  rooms.  Only 
there  were  TV  sets  on  folding  tables." 

The  hard  part,  as  it  often  is  with  design  projects, 
was  getting  a  rather  contrary  space  to  respond  to  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  client.  "People  initially  describe 
the  governor  as  down-home,"  says  Smith.  "That's 
true,  but  she's  also  sophisticated,  well  traveled,  and 
she '  s  got  a  good  eye .  Aesthetic  subtleties  don '  t  escape 
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In  the  conservatory,  above,  used  for  informal  dining,  a  Duncan 
Phvfe  table  stands  on  a  carpet  with  the  seals  of  France. 
Spain,  the  Confederacy,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Texas. 


Richards  fulfills  a  campaign  promise 
by  hosting  a  slumber  party. 


The  pale  palette  of  paint  and  fabrics  selected  by  architect 
Robert  F.  Smith  and  designer  Bill  McDugald  brightens 
the  upstairs  living  room,  below.  Details  see  Resources. 


her."  Nor  do  issues  of  comfort  and  practicality. 
'  'When  I  enter  a  room  or  consider  a  chair, ' '  says  Rich- 
ards, "my  first  thoughts  always  are,  'Can  I  get  com- 
fortable there?  Will  I  be  able  to  put  my  feet  up  and  get 
to  work?  Is  this  a  good  place  to  relax  and  read?'  ' '  To 
her,  old  often  is  preferable  to  new. 

While  bookcases  were  being  built,  closets  expand- 
ed, and  shutters  installed,  Smith  called  in  Houston  de- 
signer Bill  McDugald  to  create  the  neutral  palette 
Richards  wanted  throughout  the  apartment.  ("/  wear 
the  bright  colors  around  here, ' '  she  says,  not  joking — 
she's  in  hot  pink  today;  tomorrow  it'll  be  canary  yel- 
low or  royal  blue.)  A  half  dozen  variations  on  white 
now  lighten  the  walls.  Against  that  background  a 
number  of  paintings  jump  out,  including  a  Frida 
Kahlo  still  life  and  Diego  Rivera's  Una  Nina  con 
Muneca,  on  loan  from  University  of  Texas  art  collec- 
tions. Fabrics  run  from  bone  to  beige.  Because  of 
McDugald's  ancestral  ties  to  the  mansion — his  great- 
uncle,  James  Hogg,  was  governor  in  the  1890s — he 
took  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  job.  "We  wanted  to 
relax  things  a  bit,"  he  says,  "to  make  iUruer  to  what 
Texas  really  is."  And  that  would  be?  "Hard  to  say, 
exactly.  Not  stuffy,  anyway."  He  and  Smith  regard 
the  Richards  apartment  as  a  good  counterpoint  to  the 
"rich  Republican  restoration"  that  prevails  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  house. 

Richards  likens  her  upstairs  digs  to  a  New  York 
apartment,  citing  the  tall  windows,  pale  walls,  floor- 
to-ceiling  books.  "And  I'm  right  in  the  middle  of 
town , ' '  she  adds .  "  I  can  walk  to  work . ' '  For  a  single 
working  person,  as  she  describes  herself,  it  is  urban 
perfection — just  the  refuge  she  required.  A  welcome 
interruption  is  the  sound  of  her  granddaughter,  Lily, 
bounding  up  the  stairs.  But  many  come  to  call.  It  was 
here  that  Bill  Clinton  privately  met  with  Mexico's 
Carlos  Salinas,  and  as  Richards  later  wrote  to  Smith, 
"The  two  presidents  enjoyed  your  beautiful  work." 

Her  inauguration  marked  a  new  day  for  the  Gover- 
nor's Mansion,  with  Richards  all  but  hanging  out  a 
welcome  sign.  Much  in  evidence  are  the  loyal  band  of 
writers  and  artists  who  have  followed  her  throughout 
her  career — and  who  must  now  be  a  bit  amused  by  the 
opulence  of  their  new  salon.  But  one  of  the  governor's 
first  parties  was  off-limits  to  adults  other  than  herself. 
The  guest  of  honor  was  Kori  Clark,  a  young  admirer 
from  Comanche,  Texas,  who  had  written  a  letter  dur- 
ing the  campaign  telling  Richards  that  she,  too,  hoped 
to  run  for  governor  one  day.  The  candidate  encour- 
aged the  girl's  aspiration  and  added  a  campaign  prom- 
ise: if  Ann  Richards  won  the  race,  Kori  Clark  could 
celebrate  her  next  birthday  with  a  slumber  party  at  the 
mansion.  Sure  enough,  on  Kori's  eleventh,  she  and 
twelve  of  her  friends  took  over  the  place.  The  gover- 
nor chaperoned. 

Her  antebellum  domain,  (Continued  on  page  168) 
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Evi  and  Randy  Quaid 
Montecito,  California 

The  Quaids  have  put  a  new  spin  (it's  a  little  dizzying)  on  the  American 
Gothic  farmer  and  his  wife.  Randy  confesses  that  he's  actually  gardened 
only  once,  "at  gunpoint — and  that  was  raking  leaves."  His  commitment 
to  yard  work  is  "filling  up  a  bowl  with  shredded  wheat  and  going  out  to 
the  garden  to  pick  some  raspberries."  That  and  "harvesting  limes  for 
margaritas."  Evi,  on  the  other  hand,  exults  in  the  Edenic  excesses  only 
southern  California  can  provide.  "Include,  include!"  is  the  only  law  in  her 
nature:  ancient  orange  and  lemon  trees,  avocado  and  peach  trees,  rows 
of  tomatoes  and  hot  peppers  (the  Quaids'  house  salsa  is  legendary),  and 
roses  everywhere.  "We've  gone  wild  planting  roses.  Every  conceivable 
variety:  old-fashioned,  tea,  climbing,  you  name  it — you'd  better,  because 
I  always  forget  their  names."  But  her  real  passion?  Their  bamboo 
entwined  with  morning  glories?  The  cactus  tucked  in  the  nasturtium  beds? 
"Whatever  the  nursery's  got  lots  and  lots  of  in  full  bloom.  Randy  and 
I  just  don't  have  time  for  auditioning  every  new  thing  in  the  garden." 
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The  centuries-old 
style  leaves  the  weight 

of  history  behind 
By  Stephen  Calloway 


Taking  his  cue 
the  romantic  IOC- 
baroque  of  Chris 
Berard,  decorato 
Frederic  Mechicl 
painted  a  trompc 
I'oeil  headboard 
the  fanciful  bedr 
he  recently  desi« 
for  French  pop 
singer  Karen  Ch> 
Details  see  Reso 

Produced  by 
Jacqueline  Gorl 


Scrolls  on  a 
baroque  table, 
left,  are 

reflected  in  other 
flourishes  Syrie 
Maugham  added 
to  Stephen 
Tennant's  study 
in  the  1930s. 
Photograph  by 
Cecil  Beaton. 


Back  in  the  days  when  fashion  laid  down  rules 
for  decoration  that  just  about  everyone  fol- 
lowed, certain  historic  styles  were  seen  as  "good 
taste"  and  others  most  decidedly  were  not.  to- 
day it  sometimes  seems  as  if 


WE  HAVE   REVIVED   EVERY 


STYLE  IN  HISTORY,  IN  THE  BE 


LIEF  THAT  ANY  ECHO  OF  THE 


PAST  MAY  HELP  MAKE  SENSE  OF 


the  fast-forward  present 
Perhaps  it  was  inevitable 


THAT  THE  ERA  THAT  NOW  IN 


TRIGUES  SOME  OF  OUR  MORE 


A  lindenwood 
frame  carved 
by  New  York 
craftsman  Bill 
Sullivan  recalls 
17th-century 
ornament. 
Background: 
Neobaroque 
spirit  in  a 
Marimekko 
cotton  print. 
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Jean  Cocteau's  1946  film  La  Belle  et 
la  Bete  cast  a  surreal  light,  top,  on  1 7th- 
century  opulence.  Above:  Turned  legs 
support  a  Portuguese  baroque  carved 
rosewood  center  table  from  Foster-Gwin, 
San  Francisco.  Left:  Baroque  contours 
are  attenuated  in  an  Alberto  Giacometti— 
inspired  lamp  from  Christopher  Norman, 
NYC.  Below:  Spirals  adorn  a  wall, 
sunburst  clock,  and  armchair  by  Dutch 
designer  Maroeska  Metz.  Background: 
Fabric  from  Christopher  Hyland. 
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directional  designers  is  that  most  obscure  and  long 
derided  of  centuries,  the  seventeenth.  It  was  a  time  o 
strong  contrasts,  unlimited  opulence,  and  a  delight  ir 
rare  and  precious  materials.  The  characteristic  form 
and  motifs  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  less  familiai 
to  us  than  those  of  the  two  centuries  that  followed,  anc 
yet  no  other  period  offers  more  abundant  inspiration— 
from  the  somber  splendor  of  Jacobean  carving  to  the 
unparalleled  richness  of  Louis  XIV  tapestries  and  the 
exuberance  of  Italian  baroque  plasterwork. 

Until  relatively  recently  the  very  word  "baroque' 
was  a  slur  implying  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  the 
style  it  came  to  designate  interested  few  scholar? 
before  the  1920s.  It  was  only  then  that  a  handful  o; 
aesthetes  began  to  discover  a  strange  and  fascinat 
ing  beauty  in  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  period 
Sacheverell  Sitwell's  pioneering  Southern  Baroque 
Art,  published  in  1 924,  electrified  a  whole  generation 
and  with  his  brother,  Osbert,  and  sister,  Edith,  he 
helped  create  an  entirely  new  taste.  Championing  th 
arcane  and  the  bizarre,  the  Sitwells  were  said  to  hav< 
"put  the  'cult'  in  'culture.'  "  In  their  rooms  they  min 
gled  extraordinary  baroque  pieces,  such  as  silverec 
grotto  chairs  and  Venetian  mirrors,  with  Poiret  lamp 
shades  and  scintillating  modern  fabrics;  gloomy  reli 
gious  pictures  by  little-known  seventeenth-century  i 
Neapolitan  painters  hung  side  by  side  with  works  by 
the  most  talked-about  young  artists.  The  Sitwells 
most  celebrated  protege  was  the  photographer  Ceci 
Beaton.  He  quickly  made  the  new  style  his  own  anc 
went  on  to  produce  many  of  the  most  memorable  por 
traits  of  his  day.  His  quintessential  neobaroque  se 
piece  shows  Edith  Sitwell — hawk-nosed  and  turbaned 
every  inch  a  grande  dame  of  the  1 690s — as  she  sits  in  i 
four-poster  bed  taking  her  morning  chocolate. 

By  the  late  twenties  and  on  through  the  thirties,  ba- 
roque was  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Ir 
France,  architect  Emilio  Terry  helped  the  collector  Car 
los  de  Beistegui  arrange  extravagant  gilded  furniture 
within  the  sleek  geometric  volumes  of  a  Paris  apartmem 
designed  by  Le  Corbusier.  In  England,  decorator  Syric 
Maugham  created  ethereal  rooms  where  pale  finishes 
and  matte  surfaces  gave  baroque  pieces  a  cool  moderr 
aura  that  only  heightened  their  dream-palace  theatrical 
ity — though  no  matter  how  modish  the  style  became  ii 
never  quite  shook  off  a  certain  raciness  that  placed  it  jus' 
beyond  the  canon  of  polite  and  timid  good  taste. 

In  Latin  America,  allusions  to  the  baroque  importec 
under  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rule  never  really  went  oui 
of  style;  one  of  the  more  curious  flashbacks  is  the  vasi 
long-vacant  Quitandinha  Hotel  near  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
operatic  interiors  done  in  the  1940s  by  the  New  York 
decorator  Dorothy  Draper.  In  North  America,  baroque 
devotees  drew  a  line  between  the  old-fashioned — anc 
acceptable — Italophile  taste  of  collectors  such  as  Henry 
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hiv  Frick  and  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  and  the  vogue 
or  houses  and  decoration  in  a  Spanish  colonial  or  quasi- 
)4editerranean  style.  Many  a  Hollywood  mogul  built  a 
ham  seventeenth-century  hacienda  or  palazzo,  but  the 
lewspaper  baron  William  Randolph  Hearst  went 
me  better  with  the  flamboyantly 
laroque  gesture  of  his  Califor- 
nia castle,  San  Simeon.  Cecil 
teaton  was  an  early  visitor,  in 
929,  and  left  a  vivid  account  in 
iris  diary  of  Hearst's  Louis  XIV- 
tyle  movie  theater  and  rooms 
rammed  with  the  plunder  of 
brincely  Italy  and  grandee  Spain. 

Many  years  later  Beaton  was  traveling  in  Spain  and 
■eflected  on  the  true  legacy  of  seventeenth-century  dec- 
nation.  He  saw  its  purest  essence  in  one  room,  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  duchess  of  Lerma  in  her  palace  at 
Toledo.  The  duchess  was,  according  to  Beaton,  "a  re- 
markable woman  who,  accustomed  to  every  luxury 
iches  can  provide,  [had]  eliminated  everything  that  is 
Superfluous  from  her  life."  What  remained  was  white- 
washed walls,  high-backed  chairs  and  ebony  cabinets,  a 
bur-poster  hung  with  the  deepest  green  Genoa  velvet, 
ind  "possibly  a  Greco  to  be  admired  upon  an  easel  ."It 
was  a  look,  Beaton  suggested,  that  would  make  the  perfect 
starting  point  for  an  exciting  style  of  decoration  in  which 
■rid  and  new  are  mixed,  avoiding  '  'the  Scylla  of  antiques 
und  the  Charybdis  of  an  operating-room  sterility.  " 

Visiting  the  Lerma  palace  not  long  ago,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  this  enchanted  room  retains  its 
oower  to  spark  the  imagination.  And  as  Beaton  rightly 
noted,  it  seems  to  foreshadow  an  array  of  lat- 
:*r  baroque  flights  of  fancy:  the  ro-         v 
nantic  shimmer  of  Rose  Cumming's 
silvery  bedroom  in  New  York  in  the 
1930s,  the  stark  clarity  of  the  flame-red 
taldachino  bed  David  Hicks  installed  in 
fiis  London  apartment  in  the  1970s,  as 
well  as  the  fantastic  drama  of  a  long  line  of 
'film  sets,  beginning  with  Christian  Berard 
surrealist  seventeenth-century  settings  for  Jean       V 
Cocteau's  La  Belle  et  la  Bete  of  1946. 

Many  classic  horror  films  transformed  baroque 
unto  high  camp,  an  approach  that  has  reappeared  in  the 
Batman  movies  and  The  Addams  Family.  Several 
British  directors  have  conjured  more  specific  images 
of  seventeenth-century  style:  witness  Derek  Jarman's 
Caravaggio  and  Peter  Greenaway's  The  Draughts- 
man's  Contract.  Another  historical  fantasy,  Sally 


A  Summer  Hill 

print,  top,  echoes 

motifs  used  on 

17th-century 
textiles.  Above: 

Sinuous  lines 

animate  a  bench 

by  Rosanne 

Somerson  in 

cherry  and  maple, 

from  the  Peter 

Joseph  Gallery, 

NYC.  Right: 

Shades  of 

Spanish  baroque: 

a  damask  pillow 

from  Kirk  Brummel 
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Gold-plated 

bronze  sconce, 

above,  from 

Marvin  Alexander, 

NYC.  Right:  A 
Quadrille  chenille. 


The  baroque 
sculpture  of  a 
Garouste  and 
Bonetti  lamp, 
right,  pays 
homage  to 
Jean-Mich;?' 
Frank's  temps 
of  the  1930s. 
Backgrounds 
Damask  from 
Clarence  Mousa. 
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Potter's  new  version  of  Virginia  Woolfs  Orlando] 
has  sets  dressed  by  art  director  Michael  Howells 
who  has  a  sure  eye  for  quirky  magnificence.  In  Or 
lando,  he  made  use  of  pieces  by  the  ceramic  artis 
Oriel  Harwood,  my  wife  and  fellow  baroque  aficio 
nado,  whose  pewter-glazed  goblets  and  massiv 
chandeliers  play  with  what  she  and  I  have  dubbed  th 
'  'ruined  palazzo  style . ' ' 

Now  that  modernism's  less-is-more  myth  has  los 
its  appeal  for  many  designers,  baroque  triumphantl 
offers  more.  It  is  about  amplitude  of  form  and  swirl 
ing  movement;  it  is  an  affirmation  of  delight  in  rich 
ness  and  grandeur.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
neobaroquc  palazzo  style  is  one  of  the  keynotes  o: 
the  end  of  the  century.  In  the  mainstream  of  decora 
tion,  everyone  from  Renzo  Mongiardino  in  Milan  t 
Jacques  Garcia  in  Paris,  Nicholas  Haslam  in  Lon-| 
don,  and  David  Roos  in  New  York  has  adapted  th 
palatial  manner  to  contemporary  taste.  Equally  o 
the  moment  is  a  revival  of  the  lighter,  more  whim 
sical  manner  Syrie  Maugham  pioneered.  A  similar 
mood  pervades  the  elegantly  witty  .1 990s  interiors 
Frederic  Mechiche  has  done  for  French  pop  sing 
er  Karen  Cheryl,  and  there  is  more  than  a  hint  of 
thirties  baroque  in  curvaceous  plaster  lamps  de- 
signed by  Garouste  and  Bonetti  and  metalwork 
by  Mario  Villa  and  Andre  Dubreuil. 

Pale  finishes  give 
modem  baroque  a 
eoot  theatricality 

In  all  its  varieties,  today's  neobaroque 
almost  uncannily  mirrors  our  fin  de  siecle 
sensibility  with  its  uneasy  mix  of  doub 
and  confidence,  its  tension  between  reti 
cence  and  love  of  display.  Indeed, 
whether  one  is  search- 
ing  out  the  subtle 
charms  of  romantic  de- 
cay, yearning  to  realize 
a  fantasy,  or  simply  ea 
ger  to  play  the  game  of 
giving  an  old  style  a 
new  twist,  this  tongue- 
in-chic  manner  is  just 
right.  I,  for  one,  can't 
wait  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  perfect  little 
town  palace.  A 

Plaster-coated  curtains,  above,  lend 
drama  to  a  salon  by  Frederic  Mechiche. 
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berant  moldings 
ajerned  floors,  below 
a  tsite  above  right, 
t  Draper  evoked  Latin 
j  i  baroque  at  the 
nfctha  Hotel  near  Rio 
nro  in  the  1940s. 
.1?  above  left:  Baroque 
lodernism  in  Carlos 
gui's  Le  Corbusier 
t  in  Paris,  c.  1935. 
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.  GARDEN  IS  A  MAZE  OF  EXPERI- 
Inces  that  grows  out  of  the  past  and 
uilds  on  the  present,  according  to 
Thomas  A.  Reinhardt,  principal 
esigner  for  Creative  Landscap- 
ng,  a  Wainscott,  New  York,  firm 
fiat  has  carried  out  scores  of  proj- 
cts  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
)ne  of  the  strongest  experiences 
leinhardt  re-creates,  evoking  his 
toyhood  in  Bavaria,  is  the  sense  of 
talking  through  a  meadow  and  be- 
ng  in  direct  touch  with  plants  and 
utterflies.  Other  gardens  may  be 
ppreciated  as  compositions  from 
far,  but  a  key  element  in  his  de- 
igns is  the  path  through  the  land- 
cape,  a  kind  of  narrative  thread 
voven  through  the  seasons,  space, 
ind  time.  Reinhardt  has  never 
fharted  a  more  subtly  alluring  se- 
quence of  spaces  than  this  garden 
"or  a  client  in  Wainscott,  and  none 
)f  his  designs  seems  more  inti- 
nately  attuned  to  its  surroundings. 
Early  in  his  career,  while  living 
n  Israel,  Reinhardt  created  a  mem- 
>rable  garden  path  in  an  Arab  vil- 
age  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  that 
-emiarid  climate,  he  depended  on 
lesert  materials  for  form,  building 
earthworks  and  coping  the  low 
vails  beside  the  dirt  path  with 
land-picked  jagged  stones  that  re- 
fected the  brilliant  sunlight.  "I 
vas  touched  by  the  way  Thomas 
ntegrated  sculptural  shapes  and 
Indigenous  plantings  into  the  land- 
scape, "  says  Mark  Moskowitz, 
pother  of  Creative  Landscaping' s 
[hree  partners,  who  was  a  philoso- 
phy graduate  student  at  Hebrew 
University  when  he  first  met  Rein- 
hardt in  Jerusalem. 

Reinhardt  returned  to  Germany 
|o  study  landscape  architecture  at 
[he  prestigious  Fachhochschule 
jWeihenstephan  near  Munich 
where  he  met  Martina  Kofoth,  the 
lorticultUre  student  who  became 


Photographs  by  Mick   Hales       Produced   by  Babs  Simpson 


Against  a  backdrop  of  Russian  olives, 
ornamental  grasses  interplanted  with 
perennials  give  year-round  structure  to 
broad  borders  along  the  entrance  drive 


Cutting 
Garden 


Cottage 
Garden 


•Chrysanthemum 

•Galtonia 

•Lamb's  ears 

•Coreopsis 

•  Helenium 

•  Lavender 

•  Ligularia  dentata 

•Lily 

•  Miseanthus  sinensis 

'Desdemona' 

•  Momirda  didyma 

'Graeillimus' 

•Ornamental  grasses: 

'Gardenview' 

•  Nepeta  faasenii 

Grama  grass 

•  Phlox  paniculata 

Blue  Wonder' 

Hair  grass 

'Bright  Eyes' 

•Oriental  poppy 

Helictotrichon 

•Rosa  'The  Fairy' 

•  Perovskia 

sempervirens 

•Salvia 

Mist  anthus  sinensis 

•Sedum  atlanticum 

Morning  Light' 

'Autumn  Joy' 
•  Veronica  spicata 
Red  Fox' 

Wood  :->  sid 

Rock 

Iris 

Gard 

Garden 

Garden 

•Arisaema 

•  Astilbe 

•Bush  honeysuckle 

•  Bleeding  heart 

•Crocosmia  'Lucifer' 

•  Dwarf  basket  willow 

•  Dogwood 

•  Dwarf  daylily 

•Evening  primrose- 

•Japanese  fern 

•  Dwarf  evergreens 

•German  iris 

•  Rhododendron 

•  Dwarf  miseanthus 

•  Mock  orange 

•Shield  fern 

•Menus  reptans  'Alba' 

•Oxeye  daisy 

•  Solomon's  seal 

•  Red-hot  poker 

•Siberian  ins 

•  Trillium 

•  Rock  rose 

•Sweet  pepperbush 

•  Viburnum 

•Sedum 

•Yellow  iris 

•Witeh  ha/el 

•  Sempervivum 

•  Velvet  grass 

us  wife  and  partner.  (Martina 
Bernhardt  is  descended  from  a  line 
if  Stadtgiirtnermeisters.  or  munic- 
pal  head  gardeners,  in  Menden.  a 
;ity  near  Cologne  with  handsome 
jarks  and  well-stocked  tropical 
greenhouses.)  The  three  partners 
?egan  their  practice  in  eastern 
Long  Island  with  a  landscape  for  a 
;lient  Thomas  Reinhardt  had  met 
n  Germany,  and  they  still  shuttle 
o  Europe  to  collaborate  on  a  vari- 
ety of  projects  there.  No  matter 
Ahere  they  garden,  exquisite  re- 
straint is  a  hallmark  of  their  style. 

In  viewing  any  art  form,  many  a 
:onnoisseur  discovers  a  kind  of 
ruth  in  austerity.  To  visit  a  garden 
:or  the  first  time  when  it  has  been 
aked  over  by  the  rigors  of  win- 
er — and  survived — offers  the 
same  insight.  Such  is  the  case  with 
this  garden  in  Wainscott  where 
even  in  the  bitter  cold  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  witch  hazel  is  a  harbinger 
of  seasons  to  come.  Located  a  third 
of  a  mile  from  the  ocean,  the  prop- 
erty has  retained  the  simple  style  of 
an  American  farm,  with  a  cluster 
Bof  weathered  barns  and  sheds  that 
■functions  as  a  windscreen  to  a  se- 

Iries  of  gardens  on  four  and  a  half 
acres  of  flatland.  Along  the  perim- 
eter, trees  and  shrubs  entwined 
with  rosebushes  ensure  privacy. 

Like  the  fabled  reed  that  sur- 
vives the  storm  when  the  oak  gives 
way,  ornamental  grasses  in  bor- 
ders flanking  the  bluestone  en- 
trance drive  provide  windswept 
drama  and  lasting  shape — even 
without  the  coreopsis  and  roses 
that  flower  there  in  summer.  Some 
lime  ago.  Thomas  Reinhardt  and 
his  partners  discovered  the  advan- 
tages of  mixing  grasses  with  herba- 
ceous  perennials  as  a  way  of 
sustaining  the  structure  of  a  garden 
year-round.  In  1989  they  codified 
their  ideas  and  favorite  varieties  of 
grasses  in  a  book — Ornamental 
Grass  Gardening:  Design  Ideas, 
Functions,  and  Effects  published 
by  HP  Books — stressing  the  range 
of  choices  for  "delicacy  with  full- 
ness" and  the  different  ways  a 
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and  cutting 
gardens  extend 
beyond  concrete 
block  paving. 


clump  of  high  grass  can  capture 
even  the  palest  daylight.  These 
horticultural  principles  are  backed 
up  by  ingenuity  in  Creative  Land- 
scaping's  designs.  Maintenance 
techniques  applied  at  the  Wains- 
cott  garden,  for  example,  include  a 
drip  irrigation  system  (invented  in 
Israel)  in  summer  and  year-round 
mulching.  A  parking  area  off  the 
drive  consists  of  wafflelike  con- 
crete blocks  whose  grooves  are 
filled  with  soil  and  seeded  with 
grass.  Viewed  from  an  angle,  this 
green  grid  discreetly  keeps  the  ap- 
pearance of  uninterrupted  lawn. 

Just  beyond  the  parking  area  one 
begins  the  garden  circuit  on  foot, 
passing  through  a  gateway  of  Rus- 
sian olive  trees  that  branch  out 
above  variegated  grasses.  The 
original  map  for  this  journey — the 
ground  plan  drawn  in  advance — 
was  conceptual  rather  than  de- 
tailed, with  tree  canopies  articulat- 
ed in  the  three-dimensional  bird's- 
eye  perspective  favored  in  Ger- 
many. "The  real  design,"  says 
Thomas  Reinhardt,  "always  de- 
velops in  the  subconscious  while 
we  are  working  on  the  land.  It 
emerges  as  a  composition  that  may 
appear  to  others  as  a  natural  land- 
scape." The  first  composition  a 
visitor  encounters  at  the  Wainscott 
property  is  the  cottage  garden,  a 
dense  cloud  of  lavender  and  nepeta 
scattered  with  poppies  that  stretch- 
es toward  a  shingled  guest  cottage 
like  one  of  the  flower  fields  of  Pro- 
vence. A  network  of  serpentine 
paths  cut  through  this  meadow 
gradually  comes  into  view,  invit- 
ing a  promenade  to  savor  individ- 
ual plantings  as  Thomas  Reinhardt 
did  as  a  boy.  In  summer  there  is 
the  warm  scent  of  herbs  among 
the  flowers  as  well  as  fragrance 
from  the  (Continued  on  page  167) 

Next  to  a  shingled  guest  cottage,  a 
field  of  lavender,  poppies,  and  nepeta 
interspersed  with  salvia,  lamb's 
ears,  sedum,  and  ornamental  grasses 
shows  the  designer's  eclectic  palette. 
A  network  of  paths  leads  back  to  the 
woodland  garden,  which  the  house 
partially  shields  from  coastal  wind. 
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After  finding 
ways  to  make  his  own 

family  comfortable, 
Donghia  design  director 

John  Hutton  brings 
his  ldgas  into  the  office 

Bv  Dana  Cowin 


•YOU  DON'T  LOOK  VERY  COM1 
fortable  there,"  John  Hutton  said 
to  me  as  we  sat  in  his  New  York! 
living  room.  I  was  perched  on  the 
edge  of  a  deeply  cushioned  sofa  he; 
created  for  Donghia  Furniture.! 
where  he  is  design  director,  and  |: 
was  trying  to  balance  a  notebook 
on  my  knees,  write,  listen,  and 
drink  tea  all  at  the  same  time.  Ii 
was  just  slightly  awkward.  "May- 
be there's  another  chair  you'd  bet 
more  comfortable  in?"  he  asked,  ii 
looked  over  at  Hutton  in  his  tub 
chair,  sitting  cross-legged  in  blue 
jeans,  arms  lolling  over  the  edges, 
head  resting  back.  He  looked  re- 
laxed but  earnest  as  he  tried  to  con 
vince  me  that  there  was  a  suitable 
alternative  to  perching.  "This 
chair  here  is  more  upright."  he 
said.  "You  could  pull  it  over  anc 
put  your  pad  on  the  table."  I  pro- 
tested and  he  insisted:  "Tin  just 
trying  to  make  you  comfortable." 
Such  thoughtfulness  isn't  the  re- 
sult of  overbred  social  training: 
rather,  it's  the  basis  of  Hutton's 
philosophy,  which  considers  peo- 
ple the  most  important  part  of  de 
sign.  This  notion  first  hit  home  i 
1974,  when  Hutton  and  his  wife, 
Brenda,  were  living  in  a  furniture 
filled  San  Francisco  apartment 
Brenda  was  pregnant  and  upset:, 
none  o\'  the  chairs  or  sofas  felt 
agreeable  to  a  tiny  woman  who'd 
put  on  fifty  extra  pounds.  '"I  be- 
came obsessed  with  making  Bren- 
da  comfortable  during  herj 
pregnancy,"  confides  Hutton.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  on  a  club 
chair,  which  was  a  success  withl 
Brenda  and  Randolph  &  Hein.  the 
California  manufacturer  who 
picked  up  the  design.  A  close  rela-I 
tion  to  the  original,  the  7 1  st  Streetl 
club  chair,  is  still  produced  byl 
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Brenda  and  John  Hutton  and  their  sons,  John 
and  Doug,  opposite,  gather  in  their  living 
room,  below,  where  a  Louis  XVI-style  chair  in 
Donghia  mohair  nuzzles  up  to  an  antique  drum 
transformed  into  a  table.  Curtains  of  mosquito 
netting  are  paired  with  a  sawtooth  gauze  blind. 
The  two-tone  window  seat  of  Donghia  taffeta 
is  used  as  an  extra  bed.  Details  see  Resources. 


Photographs  by  Michael   Mundy 
Produced   by  Anne   Foxley 
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For  formal  occasions  the  Huttons 
throw  off  the  slipcovers  on  furniture 
Hutton  designed  for  Donghia  to  reveal 
jewel-toned  upholstery.  Donghia 
pillows  of  mohair  and  taffeta  remain 
a  constant.  The  Turkish  rug  from 
ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  NYC,  laid  on 
top  of  sisal,  unifies  the  rich  palette. 

Donghia — a  tribute  to  the  classic 
quality  of  Hutton's  work. 

In  his  family's  two  bedroom 
New  York  apartment,  Hutton  con- 
tinues to  address  human  con- 
cerns— parental  urges,  teenage 
tendencies,  and  personal  passions. 
For  example,  the  Huttons  encour- 
age their  sons,  Doug,  age  fifteen, 
and  John,  age  seventeen,  to  have 
friends  over,  but  the  living  room  is 
open  to  the  dining  alcove  and  hall- 
way "and  it's  kind  ofnerdy  to  have 
parents  hanging  around,"  says 
John  Sr.  So  he  rigged  up  three  mos- 
quito netting  "walls,"  hung  on 
iron  poles,  that  allow  the  boys 
some  privacy,  African  camp  style. 
The  mosquito  netting  also  hides 
the  messy  bookshelves,  on  either 
side  of  the  window — Brenda  and 
son  John  are  avid  readers  unfazed 
by  sloppy  stacks.  For  guilt-free 
roughhousing,  the  furniture  is  slip- 
covered in  washable  pale  Donghia 
fabrics  which  set  off  sculptural  sil- 
hour  'or  occasional  formal 

nightti   ;  :rings  the  slipcov- 

ers are  removed,  revealing  jewel- 
toned  upholstery  and  a  perfectly 
tailored  look. 

Communal  life  in  the  Hutton 
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For  everyday  use  the  living  room  furniture 
wears  a  mix  of  graphic  patterns  of  Hutton's 
own  design  for  Donghia  Textiles.  Hutton 
also  designed  the  brass  floor  lamps.  Chairs 
are  often  pulled  up  to  the  glass  tea  table 
with  an  urn  base.  Curtains  on  three  sides 
of  the  room  extend  from  wall  ( 
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To  soften  the  edges  of  the  master  bedroom,  Hutton  ran  brush  fringe,  below  left, 

around  the  door  and  ceiling.  On  a  chair  at  left,  a  detail  of  the  Donghia  X-seam.  Below 

center:  A  print  of  Tamara  de  Lempicka's  Rafaela  the  Beautiful  in  the  living 

room  inspired  Hutton's  best-selling  Donghia  lamp,  Rafaela.  Below  right:  In  the 

bedroom,  maple  checkerboard  occasional  tables  with  birch  and  walnut  inlay. 


At  Donghia  and  at  home 
Hutton's  motto  is,  "If  it's  not 
comfortable,  it's  in  the  way" 


Many  Donghia  prototypes  have  had  a  trial  run  in  the  Huttons'  bedroom.  The 
checked  TV  cabinet  and  two-tone  brush  fringe  are  now  in  product  development. 
The  diaphanous  diamond  curtains  are  Donghia  wool.  The  urns  on  the  window- 
sill  remind  Hutton  of  planters  he  admires  on  balustrades  in  Florence. 


household,  which  includes  twc 
ferrets  and  two  cats,  seems  to  re- 
volve around  the  living  room's  tall 
glass-topped  tea  table,  which  isj 
large  enough  to  gather  round.  And 
when  the  gathering  grows,  morel 
chairs  are  simply  dragged  across 
the  inexpensive  sisal  carpet.  (Hut 
ton  maligns  coffee  tables:  "I  don'ti 
understand  how  they  evolved.  You! 
have  to  do  deep  knee  bends  to  pick 
up  something,  or  you  have  to  bend 
over,  which  can  be  so  embarrass 
ing.")  This  particular  tea  table  is 
of  special  importance  to  Hutton  be- 
cause its  Greek  urn  base  was  a  giftl 
from  his  esteemed  boss,  the  late 
Angelo  Donghia. 

When  Donghia  courted  Hutton 
in  1978,  Hutton  had  his  own  show 
room  in  San  Francisco  that  offered  i 
Egyptian-inspired  furniture.  Saysl 
Hutton,  "He  made  me  an  offer  I 
couldn't  refuse.  Plus,  he  was  An-i 
gelo  Donghia!"  Donghia,  a  tai-l 
lor's  son,  taught  Hutton  to  thinkii 
about  furniture  in  terms  of  fash-  j 
ion — fit,  fabric,  and  quality.  These! 
are  still  top  priorities  for  Hutton 
and  Sherri  Donghia,  Angelo's 
cousin,  who  is  now  vice  president 
of  the  company  (a  burgeoning 
international  conglomerate  that 
includes  Donghia  Furniture, 
Donghia  Textiles,  and  Donghia 
Showrooms),  but  the  two  also  de-  > 
sign  by  another,  decidedly  nine- 
ties motto:  "If  it  isn't  comfortable, 
it's  in  the  way." 

For  Hutton,  thoughts  about 
comfort  mingle  with  anatomicalJ 
considerations  and  mathematical! 
theory  before  emerging  as  new , 
shapely  pieces  of  furniture.  To  un- j 
derstand  the  mechanics  of  sitting,! 
he  had  X  rays  taken  of  himself  in' 
ergonomically  correct  and  incor- 
rect chairs  and  interviewed  ortho- 
pedists and  chiropractors  on  "how 
the  body  sits."  About  five  years 
ago,  Hutton  also  arrived  at  his  own 
formula  for  adapting  classical  pro- 
portions, a  method  that  has  result- 
ed in  gracefully  attenuated  forms. 
Hutton  often  talks  through  his 
ideas        (Continued  on  page  168) 
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ears  and  two, 
undred  craftsmen  later. 
Right:  Over  a  firy  mos 
a  .bridge  to  tbe  newly 
restored  Chateau  O0E||S 
Bagnols  with  its  c< 
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Opposite:  An  early  1 
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FRANCOPHILES,  IN  GREAT  EMO- 
tional  and  irrational  accidents  of 
fate,  always  seem  to  be  falling 
across  derelict  chateaux  and  de- 
ciding that  they  simply  cannot 
live  without  them. 

"The  first  time  1  saw  Bagnols, 
in  1985,  rain  was  coursing 
through  the  roof  over  wall  paint- 
ings dating  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries," says  Helen  Hamlyn,  Bagnols's  English  rescuer 
and  its  current  chatelaine.  "But  that's  just  what  I 
wanted,  you  see,  something  to  restore  that  was  really 
big  and  ambitious." 

Eight  years,  two  hundred  craftsmen,  and  a  kilome- 
ter of  scaffolding  later.  Chateau  de  Bagnols  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  among  historic  houses  for  the 
sensitivity,  quality,  and  thoroughness  of  its  restora- 
tion. At  the  same  time  this  thirteenth-century  fortified 
castle,  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Lyons  in  the  core 
of  Beaujolais  wine  country,  has  become  a  magnet  for 
travelers  with  a  high-pitched  appreciation  for  comfort 
and  luxury,  for  Bagnols  is  a  country  house  hotel,  and 
here  it  is  possible  to  spend  the  night  in  a  room  where 
Madame  de  Sevigne  once  slept. 


Hamlyn  and  her  husband, i 
Paul,  the  publishing  baron  and: 
philanthropist,  had  in  fact  long 
been  looking  for  a  historic  prop- 
erty "worthy  of  a  major  rehabili- 
tation." And  when  they  found 
Chateau  de  Bagnols,  there  were 
three  choices  facing  them,  she  ex- ! 
plains:  "One  possibility  was  to' 
keep  it  for  ourselves,  which  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
would  have  been  selfish.  The  second  was  to  turn  it; 
into  a  museum,  which  would  not  have  made  it  live. 
The  last  and  most  attractive  option  was  to  open  a  hotel 
that,  for  the  price  of  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  grand  salon, 
would  allow  anyone  to  savor  its  history." 

Hamlyn ,  a  designer,  had  been  a  restoration  consul- 
tant before,  on  the  interiors  of  her  husband's  building, 
Michelin  House  in  London,  where  his  imprint.  Reed 
Elsevier,  is  headquartered.  For  Bagnols,  working 
with  English  architect  Tom  Wilson,  she  envisioned 
rooms  filled  with  "'a  wide  base  of  museum-quality 
seventeenth-century  Italian  and  French  furniture,, 
plus  contemporary  versions  of  antique  pieces — things 
like  bedside  tables,  which  are  in  daily  use  and  which 
wouldn't  survive  in  a  hotel  even  if  I  could  have  found 


fnough  authentic  examples  to  fill  the 
Iventy  guest  rooms  and  apartments." 
Si  nee  the  idea  was  to  suggest  a  period 

tmosphere,  the  new  furnishings  had  to 
le  sympathetic  to  much  that  is  old  and 

edigreed.  "The  point  was  not  only  to 
i:vive  the  chateau  but  to  create  every- 
,iing  in  it  that  was  not  an  antique,"  she 
jxplains.  "I  designed  or  adapted  over 
our  hundred  items,  from  the  brass  shell 
amps  and  Swiss  linen  bedsheets  with 

)urde  Venise  embroidery  to  the  nickel- 
inish  faucets  and  Charles  II— style  sil- 

er-plated  tumblers.  To  give  you  an 
dea  of  the  level  on  which  we  were  de- 
jmiined  to  do  things,  ten  microns  of 
iilating  is  what  you  find  everywhere;  ours  is  thirty." 
But  before  microns  could  be  counted,  Hamlyn  had 

)"  oversee  the  repairs  of  handsome  machicolations 
iriginal  to  the  chateau,  which  was  built  between  1217 

nd  1221  by  a  powerful  feudal  lord.  Guichard 
I'Oingt,  and  acquired  by  the  treasurer  of  France,  Gas- 
•ard  Dugue,  in  1621.  The  parapet  and  its  openings 

re  constructed  of  local  pierre  doree,  a  luminous  stone 
hat  derives  its  golden  sand  color  from  copper.  Stone- 
vorkers  also  successfully  retrieved  the  voluptuous 
vhorls  on  the  Renaissance-baroque  fireplace  in  the 
irand  salon,  and.  in  the  dining  room,  the  lacy  carv- 
ngs  on  the  severe  Gothic  fireplace,  whose  coat  of 
trms  celebrates  the  visit  of  Charles  VIII  in  1490. 

A  great  portion  of  the  budget,  which 
Famlyn  will  not  discuss  but  which  ob- 
servers put  at  about  $6  million,  was  de- 
moted to  restoring  the  wall  paintings. 

xecuted  on  dry  plaster.  Many  are 
ihought  to  have  been  done  by  Italian 
jirtisans  who  came  to  Lyons  to  work  in 
Its  textile  industry.  The  paintings  were 
particularly  problematic  because  Ham- 
fyn  and  Monuments  Historiques.  the 
French  body  that  governs  landmark 
buildings  like  Bagnols.  rarely  agreed  on 
tow  they  should  be  handled.  For  exam- 
)le,  in  the  Sevigne  room,  paintings 
lone  about  1625,  which  depict  silk  tab- 
ic designs  and  the  rather  Persian  motif 
)f  a  pair  of  birds  drinking  out  of  an  urn, 
vere  hidden  behind  paneling  that  had 
)een  put  up  about  1740.  In  the  authori- 
ies'  view,  this  was  the  state  of  the  room 
■vhen  the  chateau  was  placed  under  their 
iirection  in  the  1920s,  and  this  was  how 
t  should  remain.  Hamlyn  and  Wilson 
hought  their  reasoning  was  mad. 

"Fm  quite  a  driven  and  resilient  per- 
>on,  but  Monuments  Historiques 


Some  four  hundred 
items  were  created,  from 
Swiss  linen  bedsheets  to 
Charles  II-style  tumblers 


The  grand  salon,  opposite  below,  with  a  Renaissance-haroque  fireplace. 

Opposite  above:  Its  floor  being  rebuilt.  Top  left:  Whimsical  wall  painting  in 

the  grand  salon.  Top  right:  Empire  tub  and  walls  painted  as  arcades. 

Above:  The  Sevigne  room  with  Louis  XIV  silver-gilt  and  marhlei/cd  bedposts. 
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brought  me  to  tears  time  and  again  with  their  sheer 
lack  of  vision,"  she  says.  "I  got  so  tired  of  hearing  the 
word  no  that  in  the  end  I  just  did  what  I  wanted.  My 
rapport  with  Culture  Minister  Jack  Lang  is  very  good, 
but  my  rapport  with  his  minions  is  terrible." 

Hamlyn  says  she  never  put  her  own  interests  ahead 
of  the  chateau's;  indeed,  she  says,  there  is  no  hope 
that  she  and  her  husband  will  ever  recoup  their  invest- 
ment, given  the  vigilance  of  the  restoration.  For  ex- 
ample, to  mend  floors  that  literally  swung  as  you 
walked  across  them,  every  load-bearing  beam  in  the 
building  was  consolidated.  This  entailed  lifting  off 
the  terra-cotta  tiles,  clearing  away  the  debris  under- 
neath, carving  out  the  rotten  center  of  each  support, 
inserting  steel  reinforcement,  and  spooning  in  con- 
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crete.  Instead  of  relaying  the  eighteenth-century  tiles 
irregularly  following  their  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
however,  the  workmen  laid  them  straight. 

"Ham-fisted,"  Hamlyn  condemned  the  result,  and 
up  they  came.  "I  showed  the  men  how  it  was  done 
two  hundred  years  ago.  They  laid  the  floor  again." 

After  finishing  the  difficult  backgrounds,  decorat- 
ing came  as  a  reward.  The  most  extravagant  bath- 
rooms, many  situated  (Continued  on  page  168) 

Helen  Hamlyn,  above,  at  Chateau  de  Bagnols.  Top  row, 
from  left:  The  ramparts.  Hunting  scenes  on  the  walls  and 
a  ceiling  painted  with  a  feather  motif.  Snowy  linen  damask 
tablecloths  from  Northern  Ireland  are  hung,  never  folded. 
Bottom  row,  from  lift:  Wall  paintings  in  the  Sevigne  room. 
Limoges  from  an  18th-century  paste  formula.  Louis  XVI 
lit  a  la  polonaise  with  19th-century  silk  hangings. 
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Lunch  under  the  lime 
trees:  the  tablecloth's 
feaftier  motif  was 
borrowed  from  the 
former,  hunt  room's 
painted  ceiling,  and 
the  traditional  French 
garden  furniture  was  * 
scaled  up  by  Hamlyn. 
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Samples 


The  hands  of  contemporary 
designers  are  changing  the 
face  of  time.  By  Elaine  Hunt 


<mmmm,. 


1.  Marble  and  brass,  $5,000,  from  Quintillion,     ^^■BB     (414)  648-3370.  2.  Silver  plate  and  black  lacqu 
$770,  from  Christofle,  (800)  677-7458.  3.  24-kt  gold  leaf.  $9,152,  from  Hour  Lavigne.  (212)  758-6830.  4.  Pearwood. 
$380,  by  Michael  Graves  for  Alessi.  (617)  932-9444.  5.  Crystal,  S550.  by  Borek  Sipek  for  Swarovski,  (800)  556-6478. 
6.  Maple  and  glass,  $250,  by  Lord  Snowdon  for  Metamec,  at  Asprey,  NYC  (212)  688-181 1.  7.  Cast  bronze.  $3,850,  by  D 
Capogna  for  Neotu,  NYC  (212)  982-0210.  8.  Upholstered  teardrop.'S415.  by  James  DeMuth,  at  Archetype.  NYC  (212) 
334-0100.  9.  Pinecone  and  twig  diorama.  SI. 500,  by  Bruce  Gundersen.  (518)  576-2015.  10.  Cast  stone  and  gold 
leaf.  $125,  from  Fauxx  Classicss,  (212)  757-2470.  ll.Brass  and  porcelain,  $3,200,  from  Tiffany  &  Co.,  (800)  526-0649. 
12.  Bronze,  steel,  and  crystal.  $15,000.  by  Mark  Brazier- Jones,  at  Grand  Design.  NYC  (212)  586-1246  by  appt. 
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Sanderson 


LONDON  •  PARIS  •  NEW  YORK 


ROSE  &  PEONY 


Through  Fine  Linens  and  Department  Stores. 
Interior  Designers  And  Architects 


Luxury  percale  bedlinens  and  window  coverings.  Manufactured  under  license  of  Arthur  Sanderson  and  Sons  Limited 
in  the  United  States  by  West  Point -Pepperell.  Inc..  1 185  Avenue  of  the  Americas  New  York.  NY  10036.  Telephone  800.533.8229. 


RESOURCES 


where  to  find  it 


COVER 

1920s  French  Louis  XIII    style  painted  walnut 
armchair,  similar  at  Alexandre  Biaggi,  Pans  (1 ) 
42-86-08-40  Bristol  Check  (#69882  01 )  rayon/ 
cotton  fabric  on  armchair,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838- 
7878  Marble  bas-relief,  c  1700,  similar  at  Ted 
Wolter.  Middleburg  (703)  687-6783 

WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 

Page  64  Bosphore  wallpaper  border,  to  the  trade 

at  Brunschwig.  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878 

FOOD 

Page  72  Annie  Glass  glass  platter,  $185.  Laure 
Japy  bowl,  $63,  Moustiers  white  plate,  $70,  at 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC  (212)  929-9000 

STYLE 

Page  84  Cotton  halter  dress  with  tablecloth-like 
circle  skirt,  $1 70,  tablecloth-like  cotton  bell- 
bottoms,  $1 70,  linen  top  with  embroidered  bell 
sleeves,  $1 70.  cotton/rayon  patchwork  blouse 
with  rawhide  lacing  (to  order),  $90,  at  Macy's 
Herald  Square,  NYC  Cotton/rayon  patchwork 
blouse  with  rawhide  lacing.  $90.  at  Yaso.  NYC. 
Virpi  International  at  the  Breakers.  Palm  Beach 
Burlap  hat  with  fringe,  $120,  to  special  order 
from  Deborah  Rhodes,  NYC  (212)  564-7440 

BEYOND  THE  PALES 
Pages  88-97  Decoration,  by  Stephen  Sills 
Assocs.,30East67St  ,  New  York,  NY  10021. 
(212)  289-8180  88-89  Beaux-Arts  tin  molds  on 
mantel,  similar  at  Flons  Houwmk,  Saint  Ouen  (1 ) 


A  Weil-Heeled  Flat 


40-1  I -79-79  Jean-Michel  Frank  plaster  floor 
lamp,  similar  at  Alexandre  Biaggi.  Pans  (1 )  42- 
86-08-40  Verbena  (#4343/98)  cotton  pique  on 
armchairs,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas.  for 
Showrooms  (212)  752-9588  90  Verbena  (#4343/ 
98)  cotton  pique  on  armchairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Manuel  Canovas  (see  above).  Hawaiian  glass 
floats  In  foreground,  similar  at  Sutter-Noonan. 
Hudson  (518)  82!       '.'    «  91  Grimaud  (#4238/95) 
acrylic  pique  on  settee,  Mascara  (#4034/990) 
viscose/cotton  fabric  on  pillows,  Verbena 


(#4343/98)  cotton  pique  on  table,  to  the  trade  at 
Manuel  Canovas  (see  above)  Cotton  on  screen, 
to  the  trade  at  Decorators  Walk,  for  showrooms 
(516)249-3100  Maps,  c   1800,  similar  to  the 
trade  at  Ann-Morns  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  755- 
3308  Jean-Michel  Frank  plaster  lamp,  similar  at 
Alexandre  Biaggi  (see  above).  92-93  Screen, 
similar  at  Malmaison  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  288- 
7569  Louis  XI II— style  walnut  armchairs,  similar 
at  Alexandre  Biaggi  (see  above).  Bristol  Check 
(#69882  01 )  rayon/cotton  fabric  on  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212) 
838-7878  19th-century  French  silk  striped  cloth 
on  table,  similar  at  Galene  du  Passage,  Paris  ( 1 ) 
42-36-01  -1 3  19th-century  French  tole  ornaments 
on  mantel,  similar  at  Maroun  Salloum,  Paris  (1 ) 
40-15-95-01   Floor  stenciling,  by  Joe  Raymond, 
through  Stephen  Sills  (see  above).  94  Custom- 
color  Bird  and  Basket  linen/cotton  print  on 
armchairs,  at  Bennison  Fabrics,  NYC  (212)  941- 
1212  Terpsichore  Check  (#141325  00)  silk 
taffeta  on  armchair  pillows,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above)  La  Grande 
Renaissance  (#66064)  cotton  toile  on  sofa 
pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Decorators  Walk  (see 
above)  95  Cotton  sheets  and  shams,  from 
Anichini,  for  stores  (802)  889-9430  Royal  Velvet 
cotton  towels,  from  Fieldcrest,  at  selected  stores 
nationwide  96-97  Decorative  painting,  by  Mark 
Giglio  and  Alison  Bottom,  through  Stephen  Sills 
(see  above)  Glonana  (#32163  6)  silk  on  settee, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms 
(212)  752-2890.  Jean-Michel  Frank  plaster  lamp, 
similar  at  Anthony  DeLorenzo,  NYC  (21 2)  249- 
7575.  Ribbon  linen-cotton  print  on  bed,  at 
Bennison  (see  above) 
THE  ROYAL  TREATMENT 
Pages  98-103  Selected  furniture,  to  order  from 
David  Linley  Furniture.  60  Pimlico  Rd  ,  London 
SW1W8LP.  (71)  730-7300  101  Paisley  wool/silk 
shawls,  c   1 860,  similar  at  Judy  Greenwood 
Antiques.  London  (71)  736-6037. 

IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  COUNTRY 
Pages  104-11  Landscape  design,  by  Bruce 
Bennett  of  Kent  Greenhouse,  Route  7.  Kent.  CT 
06757,  (203)  927-4436  104-05  1940s  metal 
tables,  similar  at  Timothy  Mawson  Antiques,  New 
Preston  (203)  868-0732  by  appt  Wicker  rocking 
chair,  similar  at  the  Tulip  Tree  Collection. 
Washington  Depot  (203)  868-2802  105  Cast-iron 
deer  from  Maine,  c.  1890,  similar  at  Nancy 
Fierberg  Antiques,  Woodbury  (203)  263-4957 
107  19th-century  French-Canadian  painted 
cupboard,  similar  at  the  Tulip  Tree  (see  above). 
Horn  mirror,  c   1850,  similar  at  Charles  Gill,  Los 
Angeles  (213)  653-3434  Custom  gouache  on 
paper  wall-mounted  landscape,  by  James 
Griffith,  Clarendon  Springs  (802)  438-5394. 
Brooklyn  (718)  383-5951    French  wicker 
armchair,  similar  at  Newel  Art  Galleries.  NYC 
(212)758-1970  Montrose  (#5793/01)  cotton 
spun-rayon/linen  print  on  armchair,  to  the  trade 


at  Boussacof  France,  for  showrooms  (212)4; 
0534.  19th-century  Italian  plant  stand,  similai 
Timothy  Mawson  (see  above)  Stag's  head, 
similar  to  the  trade  at  J  Garvin  Mecking.  NYC 
(212)677-4316  Irish  pine  table,  c    1880.  simi; 
at  Linsley  Antiques,  Litchfield  (203)  567-4245 
Turn-of-the-century  French-Canadian  dining 
chairs,  Mexican  plates,  similar  at  the  Tulip  Tr> 
(see  above)  ile  de  France  (#32621/2)  cotton 
tapestry  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Fruit 
painting,  by  William  Jones  of  Bath,  similar  at 
Wilkins  &  Wilkins,  London  (71)  935-9613. 
Victorian  whippet,  similar  at  Nancy  Fierberg  ( 
above)  Birdcage,  to  order  at  33rd  &  Bird.  NY 
(212)447-0021    19th-century  English  primiti 
painting,  similar  at  Guy  Nevill  Fine  Paintings. 
London  (71 )  351-4292  by  appt  Paneling  in 
mudroom,  by  M  R  Hostetler,  Watertown  (20: 
274-7898  1940s  wrought-iron  chairs,  simila 
Timothy  Mawson  (see  above).  American  cop 
lion's  head,  c  1880,  on  wall,  similar  at  Nancy 
Fierberg  (see  above).  French  pine/wrought-irt 
cafe  table,  c   1 840,  similar  at  Charles  Gill  (se< 
above).  Garden  stonework,  by  M  R  Hostetle 
(see  above)  108-09  Custom  frieze  and  slidi 
doors,  by  M.  R.  Hostetler  (see  above)  Taos 
ponderosa  pine  sofas  (or  beds),  from  Taos 
Furniture,  at  Zona,  NYC,  Aspen;  for  other  store 
and  $1 0  catalogue  (800)  443-3448  Horse, 
Anglo-Indian  hurricane  shades,  similar  at  C. 
Leonard  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  861-6821. 
Directoire  wallpaper  panel,  similar  at  Quatraii 
Los  Angeles  (310)  652-0243  Custom-color 
painted  cotton  canvas  on  walls,  by  Color 
Washed  Canvas,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Crost 
McNeill,  NYC  (212)  355-5587  Tibetan  rug,  to 
trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  75 
9000  19th-century  Black  Forest  wood  stag's 
head,  19th-century  English  ceramic  tree-trun 
shaped  planter,  similar  to  the  trade  at  J  Garv 
Mecking  (see  above).  American  1920s  straig 
backed  armchair,  similar  at  the  Tulip  Tree  (se 
above)  110-11  Gazebo  carpentry,  table,  by 
M  R  Hostetler  (see  above)  Centerpiece,  sirr 
at  Lexington  Gardens,  NYC  (212)  861  -4390 
Mexican  ceramic  plates  (similar  available), 
reproduction  19th-century  French-Canadian 
chairs,  at  the  Tulip  Tree  (see  above). 
A  WELL-HEELED  FLAT 
Page  112  Love  shoes,  by  Christian  Louboutinl 
Christian  Louboutm.  Pans  (1 )  42-36-05-31:  othc 
shoes  available  at  Barneys  New  York,  NYC; 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Neiman  Marcus, 
Atlanta,  Beverly  Hills,  Ultimo,  Chicago  112-1! 
Scotch  Club  tinted  oak  armchairs,  by  Jean 
Royere,  similar  at  Galerie  du  Passage,  Pans  (1 
42-36-01  -1 3  Pullman  canvas  suitcases,  at  T 
Anthony,  NYC,  Washington  DC  114  Iron/bror 
andirons,  by  Garouste  &  Bonetti,  at  Neotu.  NY 
(212)982-0210;  Neotu.  Paris  (1)  42-78-96-97 
116  Music  cabinet,  by  Elizabeth  Garouste,  at  I 
Neotu  (see  above).  Barcelona  leather/steel  chl 
by  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  available  from  KnollStu  I 
a  division  of  the  Knoll  Group,  for  showrooms 
(800)445-5045  117  Saladiva  shoe,  similar  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC.  Ultimo,  Chicago. 
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itchen  Interior  Design 

>Matic  has  been  creating  innovative  kitchen 
ign  for  more  than  half-a-century 

Now  the  standard  of  excellence  for  kitchen  interior  design 
ldwide,  SieMatic  combines  the  tradition  of  fine  European 
tsmanship  with  the  ingenuity  of  German  engineering.  The 
xtion  of  available  finishes  includes  traditional  woods, 
temporary  laminates  and  high  gloss  lacquers. 

SieMatic  Kitchen  Interior  Design  is  available  at  SieMatic 
wrooms  in  principal  cities  internationally  and  throughout 
kh  America.  Call  (800)  765-5266  for  a  showroom 
jrence  or  to  order  a  catalog  using  your  Visa  or  MasterCard 


Call  1-800-765-5266  for  catalog 


Please  send  me 
the  SieMatic 
Kitchen  Book 


I  have  enclosed  a  check  or  money  order 
for  $14.50  ($12.00  for  catalog,  plus  $2.50 
for  postage  and  handling)  payable  to: 

SieMatic  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  936,  Dept.  HG5 

Langhorne,  PA  19047 

Name 


State ■ 


Zip 


Address 

City 

Phone  (  )  

Kitchen  Interior  Design  by  SieMatic 


MAY  1993 
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RESOURCES 


QUICK  CHANGE  ARTISTS 
Pages  118-19  Decoration,  by  John  Oetgen  of 
John  D  Oetgen  Fine  Antiques  &  Design,  2300 
Peachtree  Road  N  W.,  Atlanta,  GA  30309,  (404) 
352-1 1 12  Bedford  cotton  taffeta  for  outer 
curtain  fabric,  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin 
Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (415)  565-1981    118 
19th-century  French  Louis  XVI  -style  daybed, 
19th-century  French  bust,  19th-century  English 
papier-mache  tray  table,  1 9th-century  French 
egg-shaped  majolica  vase,  19th-century 
Boucher  print,  18th-century  French  gilded 
column,  similar  at  John  D  Oetgen  Fine  Antiques 
(see  above).  Audubon  Strie  (#18174)  viscose 
rayon/acrylic  faille  on  daybed  and  smaller 
pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Ashbury  (#5225) 
silk/cotton  taffeta  on  large  pillows,  to  the  trade 
at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212)  753-4488 
Venetran  glass  urn  on  column,  to  the  trade  at 
Wicker  Works,  for  showrooms  (4 1 5)  626-6730 
Turn-of-the-century  Venetian  mirror,  similar  to 
the  trade  at  Ainsworth-Noah,  Atlanta  (404)  231- 
8787  119  English  japanned  papier-mache  table, 
c  1860,  19th-century  French  rococo-style  wood 
mirror,  Vieux  Paris  cachepot  on  mantel,  English 
needlepoint  pillow,  c  1 880,  similar  at  John  D 
Oetgen  Antiques  (see  above)  1 9th-century 
English  japanned  floor  lamp,  similar  to  the  trade 
at  Toby  West,  Atlanta  (404)  233-7425  Custom 
tufted  camelback  banquette  and  small  slipper 
chair,  to  order  from  Oetgen  Design  (see  above) 
Mellon  Tapestry  (#63690)  viscose/cotton  fabric 
on  small  slipper  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above)  Windsor  Chinese  hand- 
stitched  needlepoint  rug,  at  Rugs  by  Robinson, 
Atlanta  (404)  364-9042  120  Decoration,  by 
Barbara  Barry,  9526  Pico  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90035,  (310)  276-9977  Flowers,  by  Flourish  & 
Garlande,  Beverly  Hills  (310)  271-5030  Custom 
Pasadena  sofa  with  alderwood  legs  and 
Pasadena  chair  with  maple  legs,  to  order  from 
Barbara  Barry  (see  above)  Sisal  carpet,  to  order 
at  S  &  J  Biren  Floor  Coverings,  Los  Angeles 
(310)553-0971   Brittany  mahogany  end  tables, 
to  the  trade  to  order  from  Initials,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  653-6300  Torino  II  (#W1 50-03)  hand- 
painted  wallpaper  on  screen,  Figures  (#5302- 
09)  cotton  on  large  pillow,  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442 
Wallpapered  mahogany  screen,  for  information, 
Barbara  Barry  (see  above)  Classic  white  matte 
resin  lamps,  to  the  trade  at  Sirmos,  for 
showrooms  (212)  371-0910  Rafaela  (#A9812) 
gilt  lamp  (custom  finish  by  decorator),  to  the 
trade  at  Donghia  Furniture,  for  showrooms  (800) 
366-4442  Aubusson  tapestry  pillow,  c   1830, 
similar  at  Y  &  B  Bolour.  Los  Angeles  (310)  274- 
67 1 9  Tiber  (#328 1 7/1 )  cotton  tapestry  on 
pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-2890  121  Decoration,  by 
Michael  Moore  Design,  2100  Jackson  St  ,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94 11 5,  (415)567-7955 
Decorative  painting,  by  Kathy  Dennison  of  One 
Of  )  Kind  Design,  Berkeley  (510)  528-0628  Jean- 
Michel  Frank   inspired  mohair  sofa  and  club 
chair,  Pompeii  iron/glass  tables,  silver-plated 
candlesticks  on  chest,  camel-weave  sisal  rug, 
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leopard  print  rug,  from  Mike  Furniture,  2142 
Fillmore  St  ,  San  Francisco,  CA94115;  (415)567- 
2700  Russian  Empire  mahogany/parcel  gilt 
armchairs,  Swedish  armillary  sphere,  c   1 820. 
similar  at  Therien  &  Co  Antique  Galleries,  San 
Francisco  (4 1 5)  956-8850.  Empire  Stripe  silk  on 
Empire  armchairs,  to  the  trade  at  Randolph  & 
Hem,  for  showrooms  (4 15)  864-3550 
Reproduction  gondola  bench  with  leather 
upholstery,  $1,700  COL,  reproduction  bronze 
dore  bouillotte  lamp  with  tole  shade,  $2,800,  to 
order  from  Therien  Studio  Workshops.  San 
Francisco  (415)  956-8850  Velvet/linen  pillow 
with  X-detail  and  medallion,  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia  Furniture  (see  above)  Granada  (#5036) 
cotton  on  front  pillow,  at  Fortuny,  NYC,  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-7153. 
NEW  ANGLES  ON  MODERNISM 
Pages  122-27  Architectural  design,  by  Joseph 


Giovannini  &  Assocs  ,  140  East  40  St.,  4th  fl  ,  New 
York,  NY  10016,  (212)  297-0980 
Deconstructivist  cabinetry  and  fabrication  of 
selected  furniture,  by  Stefan  Rohner,  Brooklyn 
(718)  599-0024  Metalwork  and  fabrication  of 
selected  furniture,  by  Peter  Versteeg  of  New 
Haven  Art  Fabricators,  New  Haven  (203)  393- 
1855  122-23  Custom  dining  table,  $8,000, 
sideboard,  similar  to  order  from  Joseph 
Giovannini  (see  above)  Rene  aluminum  dining 
chairs  (with  finish  by  Giovannini),  by  Michael 
Bernstein,  to  the  trade  at  Coda  Design  Studio,  for 
showrooms  (612)  375-9009  Taffetas  (#1291  7) 
rayon  fabric  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Sterling 
candlesticks,  similar  at  Victoria  Ekrich  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  475-4101    1960s  Italian  platter,  similar 
at  Dualities  Gallery,  Larchmont  (914)  834-2773 
Art  deco  vase,  similar  at  Elaine  Dillof,  Greenwich 
(203)  629-2294  124  Overhang,  concealed 
bookcases  by  fireplace,  fabricated  by  John 
Furness,  Long  Island  City  (718)  932-2590  Club 
chairs,  similar  at  Fred  Silberman,  NYC  (212)  925- 
9470  Sylvan  (#854 1  -08)  cotton  on  club  chairs, 
to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for  showrooms 
(212)  674-3993  'CuB-a  loveseats  with  custom 
backs,  to  the  trade  at  Dakota  Jackson,  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-9444  Pavlova  (#32872/3) 
viscose/cotton  damask  on  loveseats,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  125  Stelton 
stainless-steel  bowl,  by  Arne  Jacobsen,  at  Royal 
Copenhagen/Georg  Jensen,  NYC  (212)  759- 
6457  500  Series  refrigerator,  from  Sub-Zero.  for 


dealers  (800)  222-7820  126  Berenice  haloge 
wall  lamp,  from  Luce  Plan,  through  Artemide, 
dealers  (516)  694-9292 
THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS 
Pages  128-33  Flowers,  by  Mieko  Cooper  of  t 
Flower  Bucket,  Austin  (512)  453-6692  132- 
Architecture,  by  Robert  K.  Smith,  Houston  (71 
552-061 1   Interior  design,  by  Bill  McDugald 
McDugald/Design,  Houston  (713)  861-7802  1 
Pine  table,  c   1 860,  similar  at  Jessica  Stringer 
Accents,  San  Antonio  (210)  824-0191   Soumal 
kilim,  c  1 920,  similar  at  the  Magic  Carpet,  Au 
(516)  458-1625.  Opal  chandelier,  to  the  trade 
Sirmos,  for  showrooms  (212)371-0910  133  Tv 
Stripe  (#774091 )  cotton/linen  fabric  on  armcr 
and  ottoman,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for 
showrooms  (201 )  438-8444.  Cotton  matelasse 
coverlet,  similar  at  Feather  Your  Nest.  Austin 
(512)476-0187  Konya  kilim,  c   1900,  similar; 
the  Magic  Carpet  (see  above) 
BAROQUE  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT 
Page  136  Custom  furniture  and  decoration,  i 
Frederic  Mechiche,  Paris  (1)42-78-78-28  137' 
Custom  frame,  by  Bill  Sullivan,  Brooklyn  (718) 
387-0367  Fandango  (#2144)  cotton  print,  fn 
Marimekko,  for  stores  (21?)  838-3842  138  181 
century  Portugese  table,  similar  at  Foster-Gwi 
Period  Antiques,  San  Francisco  (415)  397-498 
Balustrade  (#H-105-G)  cast-resin  floor  lamp, 
the  trade  to  order  at  Christopher  Norman,  for  } 
showrooms  (212)  879-6559  Custom  furniture 
and  decoration,  by  Maroeska  Metz,  Amsterdc': 
(20)  620-0628,  to  order  at  Modern  Living,  Los 
Angeles  (213)  655-3898  Cornelli  (#BS0071.5 
linen/cotton  fabric,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher 
Hyland,  for  showrooms  (2 1 2)  688-61 2 1   1 39 
Como  cotton  print,  to  the  trade  at  Summer  Hil 
for  showrooms  (415)  363-2600  Earthly  Deligh 
cherry/tinted-maple  bench  (or  table),  by  Rosai; 
Somerson.  similar  at  the  Peter  Joseph  Gallery 
NYC  (212)  75 1-5500  Granada  Spanish  Moss 
cotton/rayon  damask  pillow  with  Risque  Ribb 
and  chenille,  by  Cenci  for  Kirk  Brummel,  to  thi 
trade  at  Kirk  Brummel,  for  showrooms  (212)  4 
8590  Sconce,  to  the  trade  at  Marvin  Alexandi 
NYC  (212)  838-2320  Ducale  (#0024 10T)  cottc, 
rayon  chenille,  to  the  trade  at  Quadrille,  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-2995  140  Aladin 
(#OBG921)  resin  lamp,  by  Garouste  &  Bonetti 
Neotu.  NYC  (212)  982-0210  Damasco  Primav 
(#33035)  linen/cotton  damask,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-28c. 
Custom  furniture  and  decoration,  by  Frederi 
Mechiche  (see  above). 
ALL  ALONG  THE  GARDEN  PATH 
Pages  142-47  Landscape  design,  by  Creativ 
Landscaping,  Box  605,  Wainscott.  NY  1 1975 
(516)324-4041 
CUSTOM  COMFORT 
Pages  149-52  Square  pillows  (#7024)  with  > 
detail  and  medallion,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia 
Furniture,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  Moh 
(#7400)  and  Palazzo  (#4910)  viscose/bembe 
taffeta  fabrics  on  square  pillows  (shown  in 
several  colorways),  to  the  trade  at  Donghia 
Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  149 
Mohair  (#7400-14)  fabric  on  Louis  XVI-style 
armchair,  Palazzo  (#4910-09,  #4910-06) 
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Mp/bemberg  taffeta  on  banquette  and  long 

w,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Textiles  (see 

i  inen  (#  1 206)  gauze  for  blinds,  to  the 
M  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics,  for  showrooms 
Rfj.65- 1 981  Custom  banquette  (or  window 
I  md  long  pillow,  by  John  Hutton  for 
rjlia  Furniture,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
rlia  Furniture  (see  above)  150  Regatta 
j|3-07)  wool  on  Ghost  tub  chairs,  by  John 
\j  for  Donghia  Textiles,  Carnavale  (#5500- 

tton  on  Saint  James  ottoman,  Sequoia 
Up-12.  #6610-04,  #6610-07)  cotton/viscose/ 
Molyester  fabric  on  Saint  James  sofa,  to 
rcje  at  Donghia  Textiles  (see  above) 
r<  h  handmade  rug,  similar  at  ABC  Carpet  & 
r  NYC  (21 2)  473-3000  150-51  Ghost 
ill )  tub  chairs,  Saint  James  (#4001/4000) 
I  hair  and  ottoman,  Saint  James  (#4003) 
IjHyperion  (#A9708)  brass  floor  lamps, 

'#8609)  lacquered-maple  tray  tables  with 
lis,  Looking  Glass  (#8508)  gold-leafed 


maple  mirror,  all  by  John  Hutton  for  Donghia 
Furniture,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Furniture  (see 
above)  Regatta  (#6503-09)  wool  for  slipcovers 
on  Ghost  tub  chairs,  Palio  (#6504-09)  wool  for 
slipcovers  on  Saint  James  club  chair  and 
ottoman,  Mercury's  Cape  (#7700-30)  cotton  for 
slipcover  on  Saint  James  sofa,  Como  (#6507- 
1 0)  cotton  for  slipcover  on  banquette,  all  by 
John  Hutton  for  Donghia  Textiles,  Palazzo 
(#4910-07,  #4910-44,  #4910-33)  viscose/ 
bemberg  taffeta  for  lampshades,  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia  Textiles  (see  above)  Custom 
lampshades,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Donghia 
Furniture  (see  above)  Aztec  sisal  carpet,  to  the 
trade  at  Carpet  Innovations,  for  showrooms  (800) 
457-4457  152  Lodz  (#8601-08)  linen  and  Toulon 
(#6330-10)  rayon  hnen  fabrics  on  X-seam  chair, 
to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Textiles  (see  above) 
Madrid  (#881 1 .  #8801 )  platinum-finished  maple 
occasional  tables  with  birch/walnut-veneer  inlay, 
by  John  Hutton  for  Donghia  Furniture,  to  the  trade 


at  Donghia  Furniture  (see  above).  Palio  (#6504- 
1 4 )  wool  for  curtains,  by  John  Hutton  for 
Donghia  Textiles.  Windsor  (#0400-10) 
handwoven  striped  Indian  cotton  and  Toulon 
(#6330-10.  #6330-04)  rayon/linen  fabrics  for 
bedspread,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Textiles  (see 
above)  Diana  silk  taffeta  on  Klismos  chairs,  to 
the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin  (see  above)  1 53 
Rafaela  (#A9815)  platinum-leafed  lamp,  Verona 
Stripe  (#A9805)  hand-painted  paper 
lampshade,  Pans  (#8644)  greige-finished  maple 
end  table  with  platinum-leafed  birch-veneer 
inset,  both  by  John  Hutton  for  Donghia  Furniture, 
to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Furniture  (see  above) 
Torino  Stripe  (#W1 55-04)  hand-painted 
wallpaper.  Mercury's  Cape  (#7700-28)  cotton 
on  headboard,  both  by  John  Hutton  for  Donghia 
Textiles,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Textiles  (see 
above)  Essix  hemstitched  Belgian  linen  shams, 
at  Ad  Hoc  Softwares,  NYC  (212)  925-2652 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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tinned  from  page  1 10)  I  consider 
*  sci-fi.  No  matter.  Invariably, 
e  springtime,  UPS  is  in  our  drive- 
iunloading  huge  cartons  filled  with 
I  eled  flora  that  must  be  planted  im- 
\ately.  Guess  who  does  it? 
)OKE:  When  it  comes  to  hands- 
iirdening,  Peter  has  the  most  amaz- 
stamina.  His  hands  are  like  steel 
drivers,  probably  from  forty  years 
aying  the  piano.  I  point  and  say, 
t  it  there."  He  plants  it  before  the 
is  are  out  of  my  mouth. 
ER:  If  you  get  the  impression  that 
house  plays  second  fiddle  to  the 
en,  it's  true.  The  only  way  to  re- 
p  the  house  would  be  to  gut  it  total- 
is a  good  friend  once  suggested. 


making  it  into  one  enormous  room. 
BROOKE:  I  was  all  for  that  course  of 
action,  but  Peter  balked.  Another 
friend,  who,  like  me,  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia, laughed  when  she  first  saw  our 
place,  accurately  likening  it  to  those 
fifties  ranch  houses  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley.  We  tried  to  perceive  it  as  an- 
other of  life's  redemptive  challenges, 
but  really  all  we've  done  is  sweep  the 
entire  house  under  the  rug,  so  to  speak: 
lots  of  jazzy  paint  on  the  walls  and 
well-placed  stuff  to  distract  the  eye, 
new  roof,  central  air  conditioning,  that 
kind  of  thing .  By  degrees  we  have  con- 
vinced  ourselves  that  we  love  all  its 
shortcomings,  much  as  one  loves  a 
hopelessly  wayward  pet. 
PETER:  Brooke's  basic  rule  of  thumb 
has  been  to  capitalize  on  the  structure's 


so-called  rusticity.  Only  paintings  and 
objects  depicting  plants,  animals,  or 
country  landscapes  are  allowed  in.  She 
also  insisted  on  making  our  prosaic 
two-car  garage  into  a  glamorous  mud- 
room,  a  project  that  entailed  paneling 
the  entire  interior  in  cedar  planks. 
BROOKE:  And  I  found  a  scenic  artist 
who  could  paint  realistic  tide  pools  on 
the  crummy  concrete  floor. 
PETER:  After  all  this,  I  have  to  admit 
I'm  really  nuts  about  the  place.  Maybe 
it's  sheer  fatigue,  but  nothing  on  heav- 
en or  earth  will  ever  dislodge  me,  not 
even  Brooke's  dreaded  gypsy  ways. 
BROOKE:  Still,  from  time  to  time  I 
can't  help  dreaming  about  Provence. 
Or  the  Dordogne.  Or  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Or  the  coast  of 
Maine.  .  .  A 


irden  Path 


uinued  from  page  146)  generous 
ng  garden  that  borders  the  field 
g  a  split  rail  fence, 
s  the  path  turns  the  corner  under  a 
;rnut  tree  beside  the  cottage,  the 
ler  is  led  into  dense  woods  with  a 

canopy  overhead,  like  the  en- 
ited  forests  in  countless  fairy  tales. 

"wild"  garden  was  a  priority  for 
client,  who  fondly  recalls  walks 
ng  the  rhododendrons  in  his  grand- 
her's  wooded  park.  In  his  own  cul- 
[ted  forest  the  path  diverges  be- 
en plantjngs  of  rhododendron, 
wood,  and  at  least  sixteen  varieties 


of  viburnum.  Long  after  the  shrubs  and 
trees  have  dropped  their  blossoms,  the 
cool  moistness  of  spring  seems  to  lin- 
ger among  ferns  and  low  bushes.  This 
segment  of  the  path  has  been  dug  into 
the  ground  to  deepen  the  sense  of  trav- 
eling into  a  shady  retreat. 

Thomas  Reinhardt  captured  the  ap- 
pearance of  local  marshes  by  planting 
an  iris  garden  near  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  The  path  through  the  clusters 
of  iris  is  mounded  as  if  it  were  a 
causeway  crossing  wetlands.  On  the 
surrounding  dunelike  berms,  artfully 
casual  groupings  of  red  maple,  dog- 
wood, oak,  highbush  blueberry,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  provide  a  spec- 


tacular range  of  colorful  fall  foliage. 

Around  the  next  bend  in  the  path  is  a 
rock  garden  that  mingles  alpines  and 
other  perennials.  Thomas  Reinhardt 
has  adapted  his  sculptured  terrain  to 
Wainscott  by  treating  the  undulating 
garden  edge  as  a  shoreline  and  the 
ground  cover  Mazus  reptans  'Alba'  as 
the  sea.  The  contours  of  this  thematic 
coast  with  its  strategically  positioned 
boulders  ultimately  draw  the  eye  back 
to  the  home  ground  of  open  lawn  and 
the  cottage  garden.  In  a  way  the  circuit 
is  complete,  and  yet,  like  any  garden 
path  worth  following,  this  one  with- 
holds its  richest  rewards  for  the  wan- 
derer who  retraces  his  steps.  A 
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Heart  of  Texas 

(Continued  from  page  132)  so  gener- 
ously scaled  and  exuberantly  detailed, 
is  nothing  if  not  a  great  party  house. 
Built  in  1856,  it  is  probably  the  finest 
Greek  revival  design  by  architect 
Abner  Cook,  whose  work  can  be  found 
from  the  Carolinas  to  central  Texas. 
Though  the  fagade  is  imposing,  with 
six  Ionic  columns  soaring  thirty  feet 
high,  the  overall  impression  is  some- 
how friendly,  even  sweet.  Is  this  the 
only  executive  residence  in  the  U.S. 
with  a  porch  swing?  And,  in  the  drive- 
way around  back,  a  Harley? 

The  joys  of  living  here  do  not  dimin- 
ish any  of  the  reverence  Richards  holds 
for  the  house.  Of  the  mansion's  public 
rooms,  so  resonant  with  history,  she  is 
most  drawn  to  the  library,  where  in 


1861  Sam  Houston  gathered  his  asso- 
ciates to  inform  them  of  a  message  he'd 
just  received  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Richards  loves  telling  the  story:  "The 
president  wrote  that  he  would  send  a 
militia  to  help  keep  Texas  in  the 
Union — only  if  Sam  Houston  would 
agree  to  head  it  up.  But  there  are  two 
endings  to  the  story.  One  holds  that 
Houston  refused,  saying  that  he  could 
never  pit  one  Texan  against  another. 
What  I  think  he  really  said  was,  'If  I 
were  ten  years  younger,  I'd  do  it.'  " 
Whatever  the  truth,  Houston  ended  the 
agonizing  moment  by  burning  the  letter 
in  the  fireplace. 

Richards  definitely  feels  the  pres- 
ence of  long-ago  others  in  the  house. 
"Without  getting  spooky  about  it," 
she  says ,  "  I  do  think  that  buildings  take 
on  the  aura  of  those  who  have  lived  in 


them  before.  It  makes  my  burden  mjh 
lighter  to  remember  that  everyone  1 
has  occupied  the  Governor's  Mamn 
since  1856  has  faced  difficulties  4 
problems  as  grave  as  those  I  face  toe-. 
And  Texas  is  still  here.  This  houss 
still  here.  And  they  will  survive  I 
too."  And  what  if  there  are  any 
spirits  about?  "I  don't  think  they'll  i« 
up  while  I'm  around." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  ebulh 
spirit  of  Ann  Richards  will  linger  foi; 
er  within  these  walls.  Texan  or  not,ie 
all  should  be  grateful  for  the  luster 
warmth  she's  brought  to  this  belo, 
landmark .  When  you  drive  by  the  Gi 
ernor's  Mansion  nowadays,  the  I 
pulse  is  to  honk  and  wave,  hoping 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  vi 
many  hope  will  be  in  residence  a  g>\ 
longtime.  A 


Custom  Comfort 

(Continued from  page  152)  with  Sherri 
Donghia  and  tests  them  on  his  family. 

The  apartment  has  seen  three 
schemes  in  four  years  as  ideas  come 
and  go  and  prototypes  move  in  and  out. 
One  of  Hutton's  best-selling  Donghia 
creations,  the  sinuous  platinum-fin- 
ished lamp  on  his  bedside  table,  was  in- 
spired by  the  way  the  light  falls  on  the 
curvaceous  subject  of  Tamara  de  Lem- 
picka's  Rafaela  the  Beautiful,  a  print  of 


which  hangs  in  the  living  room.  When 
Hutton  was  interested  in  producing  a 
wide-striped  wallpaper  for  Donghia, 
he  sliced  up  green  and  white  paper  and 
slapped  it  on  the  master  bedroom  walls. 
Brenda  mentioned  that  the  edges  of  the 
room  struck  her  as  harsh,  and  Hutton 
brought  home  the  first  sample  of  a 
fuzzy  green  and  white  brush  fringe  that 
he  ran  around  the  doors  and  ceiling.  No 
sooner  is  a  room  finished  than  Hutton 
starts  imagining  new  possibilities: 
switching  the  celadon  duvet  cover  to  a 


black  and  white  chrysanthemum  ] 
tern  from  Indonesia;  re-covering  1 
upholstered  headboard  to  match; 
grouping  his  collection  of  classical 
quirky  busts,  which  he  likes  becai 
'  'you  can  talk  to  them. ' ' 

What  remains  consistent  is  his 
derstated,  trend-free  approach, 
don't  have  the  kind  of  ego  that  ma, 
me  design  for  myself,"  says  Hutt 
"I'm  designing  for  people.  W 
should  I  put  my  personality  in  soi 
body  else's  room?"  A 


Reawakening 

(Continued  from  page  158)  in  huge  en 
suite  towers,  are  fitted  with  freshly 
enameled  turn-of-the-century  pedestal 
sinks,  old-fashioned  thunderboxes, 
and  dolphin-head  spouts  cast  in  bronze 
after  the  one  at  the  Bagnols  village 
fountain.  Deep  marble  Empire  tubs  are 
positioned  to  take  advantage  of  views 
across  vineyards  through  arrow  slits. 

In  the  dining  room,  Hamlyn  took  an 
almost  obsessive  interest  in  developing 
the  chateau's  own  "art  de  la  table," 
one  whose  refinement  has  become  a 
great  draw.  Sheffield  knives  are  based 
on  Georgian  pistol-handled  examples 
she  uses  at  home  in  Gloucestershire. 
Handblown  cup-footed  wineglasses, 
made  by  Hartzviller  in  Alsace,  have  the 
opacity  of  old  glass.  In  Limoges,  Ray- 
naud put  an  eighteenth-century  porce- 
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lain  paste  formula  back  into  production 
especially  for  Bagnols's  armorial  chi- 
na. Snowy  linen  damask  tablecloths  by 
Liddell  in  Northern  Ireland,  which  also 
supplies  Buckingham  Palace,  are  hung 
on  wooden  poles  after  pressing,  so 
there  is  never  any  question  of  creasing. 
Judging  the  queen's  napkins  too  small, 
Hamlyn  ordered  the  chateau's  to  mea- 
sure thirty-one  inches  square.  A  new 
village  shop  will  make  many  of  these 
items  available  this  spring. 

For  summer  lunch  under  the  lime 
trees,  Bernard  Neville,  an  old  friend 
from  her  Royal  College  of  Art  years, 
designed  tablecloths  with  an  early  sev- 
enteenth century  wind-tossed  feather 
motif  borrowed  from  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ing in  the  former  hunt  room.  With  two 
Michelin  stars  from  the  restaurant 
Greuze  in  Tournus  on  his  scorecard, 
chef  Philippe  Lechat  was  tapped  to  man 


Bagnols's  wood-fired  rotisserie' 
glassed-in  theater  of  a  kitchen  wh; 
Bresse  poultry,  milk-fed  baby  pig, ; 
spring  lamb  are  spit-roasted  for  the 
tertainment  of  guests. 

Having  reanimated  the  rotisserie ; 
placed  the  last  bay  topiary  in  its  cac 
pot,  a  tall  vintage  copper  casser( 
Hamlyn  is  being  encouraged  by  friei 
to  write  a  book.  It  would  not  only  be 
inventory  of  what  she  has  brought!* 
the  chateau,  she  says,  but  a  retelling 
her  bringing  it  to  life. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Bagnoh 
thought,  "This  is  too  much  even 
me,'  '  she  recalls.  "And  then  in 
next  instant,  of  course,  I  realized  it  I 
to  be  saved  and  that  I  would  be  the  s 
iour.  I  am  powerless  before  brok 
down  buildings  of  great  merit."  A 

For  visitors  information:  Chateau  de 
gnols,  69620 Bagnols,  France;  (74)  71-40 
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'  yal  Treatment 

I  •tinned  from  page  100)  be  tidy,  but 

•  s  perfect  because  it  was  one's  own 
t  world." 

*  nley  doesn't  miss  the  smell  of  deep 
ill  cod,  but  his  more  spacious  quar- 
:mi  Fulham  still  have  the  air  of  a  self- 
d  ained  cosmos.  On  returning  to 
I  ion  in  1 985 ,  he  set  up  David  Linley 
i  nture  and  opened  a  shop  on  the 
I  King's  Road,  which  he  abandons 
i  month  for  vast  new  premises  on 
\i  ico  Road.  The  success  of  his  com- 
tfi\  built  on  its  reputation  for  high- 
Hity  commissioned  furniture— 
'Ijther  small  pieces  for  private  houses 
rjfifty-foot  whale  of  a  table  he  made 
)'he  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
lnj'  York — forced  Linley  to  hang  up 
i  carpenter's  tools  some  years  ago. 
( zing  the  production  side  of  the  busi- 
e  to  others,  he  now  concerns  himself 
I  the  design  and  "feel"  ofthefurni- 
n  Often  working  with  British  deco- 
rs  like  Nina  Campbell  and  David 
Idiaric — in  this  country,  where  near- 
Iklf  the  commissions  originate,  Par- 
1  -Jadley  is  particularly  supportive — 
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he  spends  much  of  his  time  cultivating 
and  looking  after  clients. 

The  fact  that  Elton  John,  Mick  Jag- 
ger,  and  Blaine  Trump  all  have  bought 
his  furniture  or  that  Margaret  Thatcher 
used  to  make  presents  of  it  when  visit- 
ing heads  of  state  (the  king  of  Thailand 
got  a  Venetian  mirror)  hasn't  done  the 
business  any  harm.  Nor  does  it  hurt  that 
the  cabinetmaker  to  the  stars  is  some- 
thing of  a  star  himself,  though  Linley 
has  found  being  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  means  constantly  having  to 
prove  his  commitment  to  what  he  does 
for  a  living.  "People  get  put  off.  They 
think  that  somehow  you're  not  serious 
because  they  imagine  the  royal  family 
sitting  on  this  ton  of  gold  and  assume 
that  you're  aloof  not  only  from  busi- 
ness but  from  life  in  general.  What  I've 
tried  to  do  is  not  trade  on  my  name,  but 
to  make  the  furniture  stand  on  its  own 
by  designing  it  beautifully,  making  it 
beautifully,  and  hoping  the  product  it- 
self will  be  its  own  best  advertisement." 

Although  he  thrives  on  hard  work, 
Linley,  who  inherited  his  mother's 
sense  of  fun,  loves  to  entertain  and  fre- 
quently hosts  "small  but  imaginative" 


dinner  parties  at  the  flat.  He  enjoys 
dressing  things  up  for  the  night,  which 
means  "going  completely  mad  with 
flowers  and  candles  and  heavy  on  at- 
mosphere . ' '  The  dried  hops ,  I  now  dis- 
cover, were  put  up  for  the  last  party,  an 
ephemeral  touch  that  Oliver  Messel 
would  have  appreciated. 

Whether  or  not  it  seems  frivolous, 
Linley's  insistence  on  design  being 
"something  you  have  the  inspiration  to 
do,  something  that's  fun"  is  central  to 
his  work  and  the  way  he  lives.  Anyone 
who  wears  purple  suede  shoes  and  de- 
scribes himself  as  "basically  a  country 
bumpkin  at  heart."  who  can  gracefully 
combine  the  responsibilities  of  being 
twelfth  in  line  to  the  throne  with  the 
achievement  of  having  helped  revive 
the  art  of  creating  classical  furniture, 
surely  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 

On  a  windowsill  in  the  hall  lies  an 
emblematic  display  of  the  tools  of  his 
trade — David  Linley's  first  Stanley 
plane  and  a  pair  of  handsaws  made  by 
Spear  &  Jackson.  The  saws  look  sharp 
and  identical,  though,  as  their  owner 
explains,  one  is  for  going  down  the 
grain,  the  other  for  cutting  across  it.  A 


You  Can  Get 


Factory  Direct  Prices 

From  The  World's  Largest 

In-Stock  Dealer. 

Call  1-800-538-6340  for  your  FREE  catalog. 


■  Matchless  Selection  From  The  Best 
Names  In  Fine  China,  Flatware  And 
Stemware,  Plus  Unique  Gifts 

And  Collectibles 

■  Call  For  Instant  Price  Quotations 

■  Fast,  Expert  Service  —  Most  Orders 
Processed  Within  24  Hours 

■  Visa,  MasterCard  And  Discover  Welcome 
Ask  About  Our  Nationwide  Bridal  Registry. 

P.O.  Box  994  ■  Novi,  MI  48376-0994 
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TIMELESS  ROOMS 


DATE    1938   PLACE  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
CLIENT  Nelson  Rockefeller 
DECORATOR  Jean-Michel  Frank 
BIO  Guru  to  current  designers  who  favor  modernist 
forms  and  sumptuous  finishes,  Frank  set  the  standard 
for  a  new  brand  of  luxury  based  on  understatement.  In 
the  twenties  and  thirties,  in  a  series  of  rooms  for  clients 
such  as  Elsa  Schiaparelli,  he  celebrated  uncluttered 
space,  simple  statuesque  furniture,  and  textures 
juxtaposed  for  dramatic  effect. 
SETTING-  A  living  room,  designed  by  distant 
Rockefeller  relation  and  architect  Wallace  K.  Harrison 
(Rockefeller  Center,  UN  Headquarters,  Lincoln 
Center),  with  oak  paneling,  a  fireplace  surrounded 
by  a  Matisse  mural,  and  Picassos  on  the  walls. 
Harrison  gave  the  space  an  ornamental  twist  by  adding 


scrollwork  to  the  doorway,  mural  frame,  and  valance. 
ELEMENTS  Envisioning  an  updated  French  salon, 
Frank  designed  pared-down  versions  of  Louis  XV 
and  XVI  upholstered  furniture,  applying  gilding  with 
utmost  subtlety.  His  signature  occasional  tables  in 
marble,  ivory,  and  bronze  anchor  seating  groups.  Diego 
Giacometti,  a  frequent  collaborator,  executed  the  gilt 
console  table  and  bronze  lamps  and  andirons.  Painter 
Christian  Berard  supplied  the  custom  Aubusson. 
FLOOR  PLAN  Frank  stationed  the  furniture  against 
the  walls,  mimicking  eighteenth-century  arrangements 
and  creating  a  gallery-like  setting  for  viewing  art. 
DECORATOR'S  LAMENT  A  perfectionist,  Frank 
ended  projects  saying,  "That's  it,  my  job  is  over!  You 
can  start  wrecking  it."  Rockefeller  was  that  rare  client 
who  preserved  a  Frank  ensemble  to  the  last  detail. 
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Mick  Jagger's  Loire  Valley  Garden 
^      A  Romantic  Lakeside  Cabin 


PREMIERING  BRILLIANT  LASTING  COLOli 


Positively  the  last  word  in  brilliant, 
long-wearing  colour...  Absolutely  Lancome,  Paris. 

ROUGE  ABSOIXJ 

Hydrating  Long  Lasting  LipColour 

Now  for  the  first  time,  with  Lancome's  exclusive  Active  Gel 
Network,  an  invisible  micro-mesh  provides  the  supple  comfort  lips 

want  with  the  tenacity  lipcolour  needs.  Making  possible  the 

continuous  look  and  feel  of  brilliant,  freshly  applied  colour.  At  last, 

this  is  lipcolour  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Rouge  Absolu.  Colour  that  wears... brilliantly. 
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To  commemorate  our  75th  anniversary, 

we're  making  a  donation  to  Design  Industries  Foundation  For  AIDS  (DIFFA) 

for  every  yard  of  fabric  we  sell  this  year. 


225     CENTRAL    AVENUE    SOUTH    •     BETHPAGE,    NEW    YORK    11714    •     (516)    293-2 


Grazing  Horse  by  Umemoto.  Haiku  by  Issa.  Height:  4%"  $295.  Hoya  Crystal  Gallery.  45o  ftrk  MUSEUM  CRYSTAL 
Avenue  at  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022.  (800)  654.0016  for  complimentary  Umemoto  LJ  #"  J  Y/\ 
Animal  Collection  brochure  or  $5  catalogue.  Also  available  at  select  Ne.man  Marcus  stores.  I      I  ^^    ■  # 
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Wbrds  Like  Sacrifice  And  Long^Ien 
Cbnirnitnient  Belong  In  Marriage  \b 

Not  Lease  Agreements. 


IT  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN  SAID  that  compromi' 
the  key  to  a  successful  relationship.  Not  so  with 
Lincoln's  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease.  Because  now  yoi  » 


LINCOLN  MERCURY  DIVISION  <3K*"'.    Buckle  uptogether  we  can  save  lives-  "Driver  and  right  from  passenger  Supplemental  Restraint  System.  Always  wear  your  safery  belt.  "Certain  benefits  provided  by  Ford  Auto  Club.  Inc  Ua»f 
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:>f  the  world's  most  uncompromising  luxury 

!  a  surprisingly  affordable  price. 

'ncoln  Continental  features  elegant  styling, 

tier  trim  interior  and  a  generous  array  of 

^ointments.  Standard  dual  air  bags*  and 

1  disc  anti-lock  brakes  further  enhance  your 

mfort  and  safety. 

iut  there's  more  to  this  relationship  than 


just  physical  comforts. 
A  self-leveling,  computer- 
managed  suspension  sys- 
tem and  speed-sensitive, 
variable-assist  power 
steering  are  but  two  exam- 
ples of  Continental's 
sophisticated  engineering. 

The  Two- Year 
Luxury  Lease  also 
includes  the  Lincoln 
Commitment  which  pro- 
vides you  with  24-hour 
roadside  assistance  and  a 
loaner  car  at  no  extra 
charge.*'  Plus,  you'll  get 
the  protection  of  our 

bumper-to-bumper  limited  warranty."* 

For  further  information  about  the  Two-Year 

Luxury  Lease,  call  1  800  446-8888  or  visit  a 

Lincoln  dealer  near  you.  It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 

beautiful  relationship. 
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LINCOLN    CONTINENTAL 

W  hat   A   Luxury   Car   Should   Be 


See  your  dealer  for  details  "'See  your  dealer  for  a  copy  of  this  limited  warranty 
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Classic  Leather 

Manufacturing  Quality  Leather  Furniture  For  Over  25  Years. 


\  arm  and  inviting,  evoking  many  pleasant 

J     J  thoughts  and  memories .  .  .  that  is  the  feeling 

^^Kr    that  will  engulf  you  every  time  you  relax  in  a 

piece  of  CLASSIC  LEATHER.  Quality  and  value  unsurpassed 

in  the  leather  upholstery  industry'  are  trademarks  each  piece  possesses. 

For  the  feel  of  a  lifetime,  slip  into  something  CLASSIC  today. 

To  receive  a  catalog  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you, 

please  send  $6.00  to  Classic  Leather,  Dept.  HG-693, 

P.O.  Box  2404,  Hickory,  NC  28603. 

(Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery) 
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Designers  have  been 

^  putting  us  together  for  years. 

We  thought  it  was  time  we  did  the  same. 


STARK  CARPET  PROUDLY  ANNOUNCES  THE  OPENING  OF  ITS  NEWLY  ESTABLISHED 


OLD  WORLD  WEAVERS  FABRIC  DIVISION. 


Old  World  Weavers 


A     DIVISION     OF     STARK 


*wT! 


CARPET 


D  &  D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY   10022  (212)  752-9000 
/  Boston  /  Chicago  /  Cleveland /  Dallas  /  Dania  /  Houston  /  Los  Angeles  /  Philadelphia  /  Phoenix /  San  Francisco  /  Troy  /  Washington,  D.C. 

f:  Point  de  Hongrie,  CHAIR  FABRIC:  Ponte  di  Fiori. 
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ON  THE  COVER 

Plum  trees  add  color  and  shade  to 
Ron  Heller's  Los  Angeles  garden, 
which  is  set  for  lunch.  Photograph 
by  Tim  Street-Porter.  Page  165. 


DECORATING 

96  Coming  Home 
to  the  Country 

A  federal  farmhouse  lures  a 
family  to  the  land  of  the  Leather- 
stocking  Tales.  By  Lin  Vincent 

112  David  Easton, 
Master  Builder 

The  stately  homes  of  America, 
Easton  style,  often  begin  with  a 
sketch  on  a  napkin.  By  Carol  Voge 

134  Living  in  Technicolor 

Strong  hues  unite  the  collections  ol 
antiques  dealers  Joel  and  Margaret 
Chen.  By  Michelle  Huneven 

158  The  Everyday 
Perfectionist 

In  her  Los  Angeles  duplex,  decoral 
Barbara  Barry  weighs  every  nuanc| 
of  design.  By  Peter  Haldeman 

188  Timeless  Rooms 

An  all-white  bedroom  by  Michael 
Taylor  is  an  ode  to  Syrie  Maugham! 


DESIGN  & 
ARCHITECTURE 

32  On  Taste: 
Classicism  Redux 

Every  generation  reinvents 
neoclassicism  in  its  own  image. 
By  Nancy  Richardson 


(Continued  on  page  12) 
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82  Potter  Throws  a  Curve 

The  two  sides  of  Grayson  Perry  find 
their  way  onto  his  provocative  pots. 
By  Rhoda  Koenig 

122  Bright  Lights 

The  latest  lampshades  move  to 
center  stage. 

152  Catching  the  Breeze 

The  lakeside  cottages  of  yesteryear 

inspired  Alabama  architect  Robert 
McAlpine's  weekend  getawaj  . 
B\  Mi  mi  Read 


GARDENING  & 
ENVIRONMENT 

76  Life  on  the  Edge 

The  front  of  the  garden  border  is 
fertile  ground  for  creativ  it\ . 
B>  Page  Dickej 

124  Parterres  with  a  Past 

Alvilde  Lees-Milne  untes  about  the 
garden  she  designed  for  Mick  Jagger 
and  Jem  Hall  in  the  Loire  Yalle\ 


ART  &  ANTIQUES 

52  Portraits  Without  People 

In  nnsterious  five-foot-long  triptychs, 
photographer  Catherine  Wagner  can 
capture  the  soul  o\'  an\  house. 
By  Cindy  Ehrlich 

90  Selects:  Showers 
for  Flowers 

Watering  cans  of  a  certain  age  look 
as  fresh  as  this  season's  blooms. 
By  Margot  Guralmck 


112  David Eastons 
grand  classical  design  for 
the  Albemarle  House  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


104  A  Personal  Palette 

Colors  from  Francesco  Clemente's 
studio  suffuse  his  famih  's  house. 
By  Gregor  von  Rezzori 

148  Blue  and  White, 
Wall- to-Wall 

Over  centuries,  porcelain  enthusiasts 
built  rooms  around  their  passion. 
By  Stephen  Callow  a> 


STYLE 

68  Model  Apartment 

Off  the  runway.  Linda  Evangelista 
makes  herself  comfortable  in  a 
spare  arts  and  crafts  apartment. 
By  Amy  Fine  Collins 

92  Living  with  Style 

Han  Feng  has  come  round  the 
world  to  spin  heavenly  tales  in  silk. 
By  Wendy  Goodman 

132  Made  in  Tribeca 

Designers  Manolo  and  Arnaldo 
Ferrara  combine  fashion  and 
furniture  in  downtown  Manhattan. 
By  Wendy  Goodman 

140  JoopattheTop 

German  fashion  designer  Wolfgang 
Joop's  Manhattan  penthouse  is 
the  essence  of  modern  urbanity. 
B\  Wendv  Goodman 


BOOKS 

86  A  Critical  Eye 

Three  experts  take  a  discerning  look 
at  new  design  and  gardening  titles. 


124  Peonies  border  a  la 
at  La  Fourchette,  the  Loii 
Valley  chateau  of  Mick 
Jagger  and  Jerry  Hall. 


TRAVEL 

54  Your  Own  Rustic  Idaho 

A  trio  o\  Idaho  ranches  are  the  las 
word  in  river  rafting,  fishing,  and 
ridine.  Bv  Pam  Houston 


FOOD& 
ENTERTAINING 

64  Splashy  Cuisine 

Thoughts  ol  Mediterranean  fare 
propel  swimmers  through  the  coo! 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Ba\ . 
By  Peggy  Knickerbocker 

The  Pleasures  of 
Alfresco  Entertaining 

165  Essentials 

Dining  outside  can  be  as  simple  as 
group  of  mismatched  chairs  aroun 
a  painted  pine  table  or  as  luxuriou: 
as  a  fully  equipped  garden  pavilioi 
By  Tern  Trucco 

176  Elements 

Chairs,  trays,  and  pitchers  for  the  I 
great  outdoors. 

179  Recipes 

An  array  of  summer  menus  to 
match  the  open-air  settings. 


IN  EVERY  ISSUE 

18  Contributors  Notes 
23  Notes  by  Eric  Berthold 
30  News  by  Denise  Martin 
95  Letter  from  the  Editor 
185  Resources 
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hteen  kardt  gold  and  stainless  steel,  $2,850.  In  all  gold,  $8,750. 


YORK  BEVERLY  HILLS  SAN   FRANCISCO  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  SAN   DIEGO  DALLAS  HOUSTON  PALM   BEACH  WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

CHICAGO         TROY         ATLANTA         BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA         TORONTO         AND      SELECTED      FINE      STORES         TO  INQUIRE:   80u-  526-0649 


In  summer,  when  most  people  are  relaxing,  we 
keep  very  busy  at  Mill  House  of  Woodbury. 


Mind  you,  weJre  not  complaining. 


Summer  has  always  been  our  busiest  time  of  year  —  perhaps  because  it's  such  a  treat  to 

drift  through  Connecticut's  rolling  hills  and  arrive  at  the  Mill  House  complex,  with 

glorious  gardens  on  every  side.  And  when  you  stroll  through  our  vast  collection  oi 

English  and  French  antique  furniture,  accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art,  your 

day  of  pleasure  is  complete. 


^ 


Mill  House  Antiques 

1964       TWENTY-NINE  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1993  " 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Marie  Louise  Vase,  ca.  1821 
Neptune  Vase,  1987 


A  Continuinq  Tradition  of  Innovation 
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THE  RALPH  LAUREN  HOME 
COLLECTION  IS  AVAILABLE  AT: 

POLO/RALPH  LAUREN  STORES 

MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.  NY 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 

COSTA  MESA  CALIFORNIA 

LA  JOLLA  CALIFORNIA 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

SANTA  BARBARA  CALIFORNIA 

SANTA  CLARA,  CALIFORNIA 

SOUTH  BAY,  CALIFORNIA 

ASPEN,  COLORADO 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

VAIL,  COLORADO 

BOCA  RATON,  FLORIDA 

COCONUT  GROVE,  FLORIDA 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

NAPLES,  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACH  GARDENS,  FLORIDA 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 

SHORT  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 

MANHASSET  NEW  YORK 

TULSA  OKLAHOMA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

GEORGETOWN  PARK,  WASHINGTON,  DC. 

INTERNATIONAL 

BRUXELLES,  BELGIUM 
GALERIES  LAFAYETTE 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY 

MUNICH,  GERMANY 

ATHENS,  GREECE 

HONG  KONG 

HARVEY  NICHOLS,  LONDON 

SINGAPORE 

TAIPEI,  TAIWAN 

GRIEDER,  ZURICH 

CANADA 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 

POLO  COUNTRY  STORES 

COSTA  MESA,  CALIFORNIA 
EAST  HAMPTON,  NEW  YORK 

BAKER,  KNAPP  &  TUBBS  SHOWROOMS 

FINE  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
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DAYTON'S,  DILLARD'S, 

FAMOl  IS  BARR,  FILENE'S,  FOLEYS, 

HECHT'S,  HIGBEE'S, 

HUDSON'S,  I.  MAGNIN, 
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LIBERTY  HOUSE, 
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NEIMAN  MARCUS, 

RICHS,  ROBINSONS, 

ST RAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER, 

JOHN  WAN AMAKER, 

WOODWARD  &  LOTHROR  YOUNKERS 
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large  color  portfolio  featuring  classic  McGuire  rattan  furniture 

the  seven  special  collections  send  $10.00  to  McGuire  HG6-93 

Vermont  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  Visit  a  McGuire 

AToom  with  your  interior  designer,  architect  or  furniture  dealer. 


T  £  A  V  E  L 
D  I  RECTORY 

A  guide  to  tbe  toll-tree  numbers  or 
prestigious  advertisers  in  tne  travel, 
real  estate,  and  related  markets.  Call 
tor  further  information  about  products 
and  services,  or  to  order  brocbures. 

ARUBA  TOURISM  AUTHORITY 
800  TO-ARUBA 

BERLIN  TOURIST  OFFICE 
800  248-9539 

BRITISH  AIRWAYS 
800  AIRWAYS 

BUTTERFIELD  &  ROBINSON 

IN  USA:  800  678-1147 
IN  CANADA:  800  868-8415 

THE  CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
800  346-3313 

DELTA  QUEEN  STEAMBOAT  CO. 
800  543-1949 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 
COMMISSION 

FREE  23-COUNTRY  TRAVEL  PLANNER 

800  999-6831 

HONG  KONG  TOURISM 
800  3-ORIENT 

HYATT  HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 
800  233-1234 

IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD 
600  SHAMROCK  xHG 

KIAWAH  ISLAND  RESORT 
800  845-3911  x249 

LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD 
800  223-6800 

THE  LOWELL  HOTEL,  NY 
800  221-4444 

MAYFAIR  HOTEL  BAGLIONI,  N.Y. 
800  223-0542 

PEMBERTON  HOTELS 
800  283-8666 

PUERTO  RICO  TOURISM  CO. 
800  866-7827  x61 

SEABROOK  ISLAND  RESORT 
800  845-2233  x249 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION  OF 

TOURISM 

800  346-3634 

THE  SURREY  HOTEL,  N.Y. 
800  ME-SUITE  x234 

WHITE  SANDS  HOTEL,  BERMUDA 
800  548-0547 

WILD  DUNES  RESORT,  S.C. 
800  845-8880  x2260 

WINDSTAR  CRUISES 
800  967-8103 


ADVERTISEMENT 


contributors  notes 


Bruce  Weber  photographs  artist 
Francesco  Clemente  and  his  family  at 
home  in  Greenwich  Village.  "Thanks 
to  the  Clemente  kids — their  drawings, 
conversations,  and  secrets — I  was  able 
to  see  the  house  as  an  eight-year-old, ' ' 
says  Weber.  In  addition  to  his  well- 
known  work  for  Ralph  Lauren  and  Ba- 
nana Republic,  Weber  has  directed 
music  videos  and  films,  including 
Let's  Get  Lost,  an  award-winning  doc- 
umentary about  jazz  musician  Chet 
Baker.  He  is  at  work  on  a  "cinematic 
portrait"  of  actor  Robert  Mitchum. 


Carol  Vogel  profiles 
decorator  and  master 
builder  David  Easton 
whose  work  she  followed 
during  her  eight  years  as 
the  design  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times  Maga 
zine.  "In  the  interest  of 
publication,"  she  says, 
"I  urged  David  to  finish 
his  own  upstate  New  York 
country  house  which  he 
calls  Chateau  Debt . ' '  Vo- 
gel now  writes  a  weekly 
column  on  the  art  market 
for  The  New  York  Times. 
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Alvilde  Lees-Milne  describes  her 
creation  of  a  country  garden  for  Mick 
Jagger  and  Jerry  Hall  at  La  Fourchette, 
their  Loire  Valley  chateau.  Lees- 
Milne,  who  shares  a  garden  in  Bad- 
minton, England,  with  her  husband, 
architectural  historian  James  Lees- 
Milne,  has  designed  landscapes  for 
Queen  Noor  of  Jordan,  near  Ascot, 
and  Madame  Giscard  d'Estaing.  in  the 
Loire  Valley .  She  also  left  her  mark  on 
Jagger  and  Hall's  London  garden. 
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contributors 
notes 


Attention  to  tbem  sets  apart  the  finest  homes. 
And  the  finest  real  estate  agents. 


he  Prudential  Real  Estate  Affiliates,  Inc    ThePrudential  and  (jfci 
are  registered  service  marks  of  The  Prudential  Insu 
Equal  Housing  Opportunity  t=J  Each  Company  Independently  Owned  and  Operated 


ThePrudential » 

Real  Estate  Affiliates 
Rock  solid  in  real  estate. 


Pam  Houston  grew  up  in  New  Jer- 
sey, rode  her  bike  toward  California 
after  college,  and  attributes  the  fact 
that  she  stayed  out  West  to  "running 
out  of  money  in  Colorado. ' '  Now  liv- 
ing in  Park  City,  Utah,  Houston  is  the 
author  of  Cowboys  Are  My  Weakness,  f 
a  collection  of  short  stories,  and  a  part- , 
time  river  guide.  For  HG  she  reviews 
three  Idaho  guest  ranches,  one  of' 
which  she  arrived  at  bv  raft. 
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spectacular  76-page 
taluf>,  please  send  S 
■Bobois(depl.  TU3) 
lison  Avenue  New  Yc 
6  (reimbursed  with 
•  I  purchase). 


YORK 
,RLY  HILLS 
ON 
AGO 


COLUMBUS  LAJOLLA  PARAMUS,  NJ.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

COSTA  MESA  MIAMI  PHILADELPHIA  SCARSDALE 

DENVER  MONTREAL  QUEBEC  SCOTTSDALE 

HOUSTON  PALM  BEACH  ROSLYN  HEIGHTS,  NY.  SEATTLE 


.uxurious  natural 
materials  and  old 
world  craftsmanship 
blended  in  a  unique 
design  to  create  the 
"ibesti  sofa. 

Tibesti soh,  shown  in  ultra 
thick,  full  aniline  dyed,  hand 
finished  leather.  New  chestnut 
color  (9  colors  available). 
Many  other  types  and  colors 
of  leather  are  available.  The 
seat  backs  are  feather  filled. 
There  is  a  matching  loveseat, 
chair  and  ottoman. 


ecu 

BOBOIS 


y 


TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 
WASHINGTON,  DC. 
WESTPORT 


WINNETKA,  IL. 
Visit  the  store 
nearest  you  or  call 
1-800-972-8375 


PARIS  •  LONDON  •  BRUSSELS'  GENEVA  •  ATHENS  ■  BARCELONA  •  ROTTERDAM  •  MEXICO  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  TOKYO  ■  SEOUL 
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e  Bombay  Sapp 


7%  alc/vol  (94  Proof).  100%  neutral  spirits.  01992  Carillon  Importers.  LTD..  T 


NOTES 


HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY  By  Eric  Berthold 


i  dogs  take  over 
srything  meant  for 
jple,  so  why 
lldn't  it  be  the 
erse?"  asks         , 
liori  designer 
d  Oldham, 
wn  here  with 
)rge,  the  terrier 
se  of  a  San 
ncisco-based 
mpany  catering  to 
lines.  Oldham  and 
.  partner,  Tom 
•nauro,  have 
:ated  a  line  of 
ows,  leads, 
mes,  and  charms 
lich  should  appeal 
people  and  pets 
ke.  Some  of  the 
iceeds  from  their 
llection  for  George 
11  benefit  PAWS 
d  POWARS, 
^anizations  that 
lp  people  with 
V  keep  their 
imal  companions. 
1AC,  San  Francisco 
'5-775-2515; 
:rgdorf  Goodman, 
i  floor,  NYC) 
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The  first  driver's  car  that  understands 
you're  also  a  passenger. 


The  Infiniti  Q45. 


To  learn  more  about  In/initi,  call  1-800-826-0500.  ©1QQ3  Infiniti  Division  of  Nissan  Motor  Corporation  U.S.A. 


In  an  era  where  a/most  anything  is  possible, 
it  seems  archaic  that  automotive  thinking  is  still 
bound  by  the  notion  of  separate  cars  for  perform- 
ance ana  comfort.  A  notion  rebuked  by  the  new 
Infiniti  Q45.  lake  the  drivers  seat 

Beneath  the  obvious  luxury  of  hand-selected 
leathers  and  an  orthopedic  design,  the  potential  of 
current  technology  unfolds. 

Like  the  suspension  for  the  car  itself  we  gave 
the  driver's  seat  its  own  specially  devised  suspen- 
sion, then  had  the  engineers  work  together  to  tune 
them  in  tandem.  We  then  dampened  the  motion, 
so  you  get  road  information  instantly,  yet  gently. 
The  result  is  luxury  car  comfort  with  a  sense  of 
control  and  exhilaration  you  thought  was  reserved 
for  roadsters. 

The  fact  is,  we  can't  begin  to  explain  the 
i  here.  Why  not  visit  your  Infiniti 
uest  Drive  .  lou  II discover  whats 
possible  in  a  luxury  car  today.  Wliich  is  just  what 
we've  been  doing. 

Its  everything  that's  possible" 


INFINITI 
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1  Lamps  that 
shelter  burning 
wicks  from  the 
wind  combine 
romance  and 
reliability  on 
breezy  summer 
nights.  From 
Mexico,  three  clear- 
glass  lamps  with 
mercury  glass  bases, 
at  Arte  de  Mexico  in 
North  Hollywood. 
To  order  (818)  508- 
0993.  From  New  York, 
a  lantern  with  antiqued 
finish  and  a  painted- 
glass  shade  to  place 
over  a  candlestick,  from 
Raphael  Serrano  &  Co. , 
NYC  (212)  754-3342. 


NOTES 


2  In  the  best  English 
families,  parlor  maids 
once  used  trolleys  to  port 
afternoon  tea  to  the 
drawing  room.  Today 
these  mahogany  carts 
with  brass  wheels  can 
serve  as  bookshelves, 
hold  TVs  and  VCRs. 
or  display  treasures 
of  almost  any  sort. 


5  Ann  Wolfs 
diminutive  club  chairs 
give  the  children's 
room  a  vintage  air. 
At  the  new  Portico  Kids, 
1 167  Madison  Ave., 


available,  to  the 
trade  to  order, 
through  Karl 
Springer,  NYC 
(212)752-1695. 


4  Color  expert  Donald 
Kaufman,  renowned  for 


To  order  at  Diane 
Solomon's  shop,  Lenox 
Court  Antiques.  980 
Lexington  Ave..  NYC 

(212)772-2460. 


his  subtle  whites  and 
neutrals,  has  created  a 
new  line  of  interior 
paints  in  more  saturated 


NYC  (212)  717-1963. 
For  other  stores  call 
the  Little  Wolf 
Furniture  Co., 
(713)960-1141. 

6  Always  thinking  of 
new  ways  to  work  with 
dried  flowers,  New 
York's  Deborah  Shapiro 
has  cultivated  a 
miniature  garden  inside 
a  wire  teapot  using 
moss,  a  tiny  flowerpot. 


3  Gardener 
and  syndicated 
columnist  C.  Z. 
Guest  has  designed 
a  line  of  outdoor 
furniture  with  deep 
seats  and  backs  that 
recall  picket  fences. 
First  made  for 
her  Long  Island 
estate,  the  entire 
line  of  armchairs, 
sofas,  tables,  and 
serving  carts  is  now 


i 


shades,  such  as  garnet 
red,  chamois  gold, 
and  apple  green.  For 
samples  or  to  order,  call 
(201)568-2226. 


and  ten  kinds  of  flowers, 
among  them  roses, 
poppies,  tansy,  and 
yarrow .  To  order 
(212)532-2420. 
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When  traveling  to  Britain  go 
with  someone  who  speaks  the  language. 


From  the  tiniest  of  Welsh  towns  to  London  town,  no  one  can  show  you  Britain  like  we  can.  Call  1-800-AIRWAYS 
and  inquire  about  our  British  Airways  Holidays® It's  the  way  we  nuke  you  feel  that  makes  us  the  world's  favourite  airline. 


British  Airways 


The  world's  favourite  airline 
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NOTES 


1  San  Francisco's  Eric 
Cogswell,  best  known 
for  garden  furniture  and 
ornaments,  has  created 
the  Adam  sconce  for 
indoors  or  out,  depending 


2  Nestled 
among  the 
goodies  in  the 
gift  shop  next 
to  Eli  Zabar's 
sandwich  heaven  is 
a  quartet  of  four-inch- 
high  Portuguese  glasses 
hand-painted  white 
on  the  inside  with  blue 
and  gold  decorations 
on  the  outside,  $38  ea. 
E.A.T.  Gifts,  1062 


on  the  finish.  Available 
for  use  with  candles 
or  light  bulbs,  from 
Brambles  in  Calistoga, 
Calif.,  by  appt.  For  other 
stores  (707)  942-0686. 


Madison  Ave.,  NYC 
(212)861-2544. 

3  Tiny  urns,  just  5Vi 
inches  tall,  $50  ea., 
imitate  their  late  19th 
century  counterparts. 
These  are  among 

the  many  finds,  new 
and  old,  at  Bunny 
Williams  and  John 
Rosselli's  stylish 
garden  shop.  Treillage. 
418  East  75th  St..  NYC 
(212)535-2288. 

4  Broccoli  takes  on  its 
own  majesty  in  a  large- 
scale  pen  and  ink 
drawing  by  Francesca 


Anderson. 
The  Brooklyn 
artist's  botanicals 
are  on  view  June  3- 
Oct.  3  at  Wave  Hill 
in  the  Bronx  where 
the  gardens  are 
always  worth  a 
visit.  Closed 
Mondays.  For 
information 
(718)549- 
3200. 


5  Christie's  East 
in  New  York 
holds  its  annual 
Summer  Garden 
Sale  of  furniture, 
ornaments,  and 
related  items — 
including  a 
bronze  fountain, 
twenty-three 
inches  tall,  of  two 
putti  and  an  unlikely 
sea  monster — on 
June  28.  A  June  24 
preview  benefiting  the 
New  York  Botanical 
Garden  features  a 
private  viewing  and 
atalkbyHG's 
editor  in  chief, 
Nancy  Novogrod 
For  information 
(212)546-1000 
For  antiques 


buffs  headed  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  Grosvenor 
House  Antiques  Fair 
runs  June  9-19 

in  London.  For 
information 
call  the  Antiques 
Fair  office 
(71)499-6363; 
advance  bookings 
(71)413-1419. 

6  European 
needlepoint 
carpets  from 
Louis  XIII  to  art 
deco,  1630-1930, 
are  at  F.  J. 
Hakimian  June  8- 
25.  Among  them, 
from  left,  are  a 
chevron-striped 
French  art  deco  carpet, 
a  Gothic  revival  piece, 
c.  1850,  and  an  English 
arts  and  crafts  example. 
F.  J.  Hakimian,  136 
East  57th  St.,  NYC 
(212)  371-6900  by  appt. 
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HG  REPORTS  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT  By  Denise  Martin 


BEST  SELLERS 

Six  silver  manufacturers 
set  out  their  most 

popular  sterling  patterns 
of  the  past  year. 


Tiffany  Audubon 


Reed  &  Barton  Ashmont 


Lunt  Bel  Chateau 


Georg  Jensen  Pyramid 


Wallace  Grande  Baroque 


Christofle  Malmaison 


Great  Ideas 

The  perfect  hanging  plant  for  a  sur 
kitchen  window  is  a  basket  of  ci 
parsley:  clippings  go  straight  from  tl 
plant  to  the  plate.  At  Longwood  G 
dens  in  Kennett  Square,  Pennsyl 
nia,  horticulturist  John  Testorf  Mr 
twelve-inch  wire  basket  with  sph, 
num  moss,  added  soil,  tucked  a  fi 
inch  black  plastic  pot  in  the  center] 
disperse  water  evenly),  and  plant 
twenty-four  seedlings.  He  advisl 
adding  cow  manure  to  the  soil  or  fe< 
ing  with  nitrogen-rich  fertilizer.  Spr 
regularly;  do  not  let  the  plant  go 
seed.  Under  the  right  conditions  t    i 
basket  will  last  a  year. 


For  deer-shy  gardeners  who  have  been  da 
gling  cakes  of  soap  from  their  shrubs,  the  Cai 
moor  Garden  Guild  has  a  more  attractive  way 
supply  the  scent  that  keeps  Bambi  at  bay — gre 
soap-filled  pouches  to  hang  from  stakes 
branches  at  browsing  height  every  six  fe 
throughout  the  garden.  Made  by  homeless  women  from  donated  materials.  Deer 
Here  costs  $3.50  per  pouch  plus  $3  shipping  and  handling  per  order;  the  guild's  pi 
ceeds  are  used  to  restore  the  gardens  at  Caramoor  (Box  R,  Katonah/NY  10536;  91 
233-1253).  Painter  Ed  Baynard  brews  his  own  deer  deterrent.  Put  one  quart  of  wati 
one  egg.  and  one  teaspoon  Szechuan  hot  oil  in  blender,  blend  until  very  well  mixe 
and  pour  into  sprayer  with  a  sturdy  hand  pump.  Beginning  early  in  the  season,  mi 
plants  once  a  week  and  after  every  rain.  The  odor  dissipates  quickly — for  hum 
noses.  "The  deer  can't  stand  the  smell  of  the  egg  rotting,"  Baynard  explains.  "Rai 
coons  love  it.  but  they  hate  the  hot  oil .  I  swear  by  all  that' s  decent  that  it  really  works 


CostS  Of  Living  For  fram- 
ing a  botanical  print,  approximately  10 
by  13  inches,  in  a  stained  cherrywood 
frame  with  an  unembellished  solid-col- 
or acid-free  mat  and  regular  foam- 
board  backing,  including  labor  and 
materials.  Antique  prints  may  require 
additional  conservation  measures. 

$50  Artists  Frame 

Services,  Chicago  (312) 

248-7713 
$68  Margaret  Burke 

Custom  Framing, 


mmmmmamamm 


Cherry  frame  from 
Goldfeder  Kahan. 


Houston  (713)  461-7 
$75  Jefferies,  Newport 

Beach  (714)  642-41* 
$90  Guido  Frame  Studi 

Art  Gallery,  Bostor 

(617)  267-0569 
$122  Louvre,  San  Francis 

(415)  777-2977 
$125  Allart  Framing 

Gallery,  Houston  (7 

526-3631 
$132  Goldfeder/Kahan 

Framing  Group,  N 

(212)  242-5310 


The  Geopolitics  Of  Chocolate  It  was  enough  to  make  a  chocoholic  pale:  durin 
a  chocolate  tasting  at  the  March  conference  of  the  American  Institute  of  Wine 
Food  one  candy  industry  executive  predicted  that  the  price  of  cocoa  beans  would  doi 
ble  in  the  next  five  years.  Mark  Haley  of  Brown  &  Haley,  makers  of  Almond  Roc 
buttercrunch.  explained  that  bean  prices  have  dropped  enough  to  discourage  growei 
in  Africa  and  South  America.  Meanwhile,  demand  has  surged  in  Asia — especially  i 
China,  where  first-class  machinery,  air-conditioned  warehouses  and  supermarkets 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  Western  tastes  are  feeding  a  booming  chocolate  industry.  "La; 
year  Russian  purchases  were  down  by  100.000  metric  tons,"  Haley  told  HG.  "Eve 
so,  we  are  using  up  previous  surpluses."  As  prices  rise,  farmers  will  plant,  but  th 
trees  will  not  produce  for  five  years — by  which  time  chocolate  will  have  become  a  lux 
ury.  Senior  trader  Robert  W.  Paulson  cautioned  about  forecasting  far  into  the  futur 
but  agreed  with  the  basis  of  Haley's  argument.  Although  production  is  up  in  Indonesia 
Paulson  said,  it  is  leveling  off  or  declining  in  Malaysia  and  Ivory  Coast:  "Consump 
tion  is  running  at  a  higher  rate  than  production,  and  I  think  it  will  continue." 
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Additional  research  by  Marianna  Poutass 
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Restoring  a  unique  home  is  a  painstaking  labor  of  love.  With  the  wrong  insurance,  trying  to  replace 
can  simply  be  painful.  Extended  replacement  cost  coverage  from  Chubb  however,  means  that  replacements 
as  authentic  as  possible.  And  that's  made  possible  because  Chubb  appraisers  carefully  note  architectural  and 
ction  details,  establishing  an  estimate  of  your  true  insurance  needs.  If  your  insurance  company  doesn't  value 
pjcity,  maybe  there's  something  else  you  should  replace.  Ask  your  agent  or  broker  about  Chubb,  or  call 
:HUBB08. 


your  world  with  Chubb 

ional  purposes.  Chubb  refers  to  member  insurers  of  the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  who  issue  coverage, 
lescriptive  only.  The  precise  coverage  afforded  is  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  exclusions  of  the  policies  as  issued. 
loud  to  participate  in  "American  Playhouse."  Watch  for  it  on  PBS. 


: 


Nancy  Richardson 


Every  generation 
reinvents 

neoclassicism 


in  its  own  image 


TO  TRACE  THE  CLASSICAL  IDEAL 
as  it  threads  its  way  through  the 
history  of  style  is  to  follow  the  sto- 
ryline of  a  mock  heroic  epic — 
more  a  visual  shaggy-dog  story 
than  high-minded  odyssey.  Yet 
peel  away  the  fashionable  veneer 
of  almost  any  period  and  you  will 
find  some  reflection  of,  or  reaction 
to,  "true  taste"  as  it  was  first  con- 
ceived in  ancient  Greece. 

What  I  imagine  about  life  in 
Athens  during  its  golden  age,  the 
fifth  century  B.C..  is  a  built  envi- 
ronment to  match  the  mental  one,  a 


place  where  the  loftiest  ideals  went 
around  dressed  in  human  terms. 
The  chair  the  philosopher  sat  on 
was  as  important  as  his  philoso- 
phy, though  perhaps  not  to  him. 
Houses  were  designed  with  the 
same  purity  as  temples.  Ideals  of 
harmony,  clarity,  and  geometry 
constituted  beauty,  not  originality 
and  novelty.  Human  nature  must 
have  been  its  usual  self,  but  objects 
and  buildings,  so  goes  the  story, 
never  looked  better. 

The  urge  to  reconstruct  a 
world  so  sane  and  so  sober 
has  recurred  almost  on  a 
schedule  ever  since.  This 

form  of  visual  ancestor  wor- 
ship has  so  many  chapters  that 
it  now  seems  perfectly  natural 

to  copy,  interpret,  and  revive 
even  the  copies,  interpretations, 
and  revivals.  Anyone  curious 
about  nineteenth-century  neoclas- 
sicism might  want  to  visit  two  new 
exhibitions:  "Classical  Taste  in 
America"  at  the  Baltimore  Muse- 
um of  Art  (June  27-Sept.  26), 
which  explores  the  pervasive  influ- 
ence of  European  neoclassicism  on 
American  taste,  and  "The  Age  of 
Napoleon"  at  the  Memphis  Cook 
Convention  Center  (through  Sept. 
22),  a  survey  of  imperial  French 
neoclassicism. 

Ancient  Greece  produced  a  de- 


Neoclassicism  in  the  18th  century 
symbolized  by  Jacques-Louis  Davie 
1788  portrait  of  the  French  Enlighte 
ment  couple,  the  Lavoisiers,  left.  T 
20th-century  owner  of  the  paintio 
Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman,  was  phot 
gTaphed  by  Jean  Howard  in  1953,  f 
left,  reflecting  the  early  fifties  prec 
cupation  with  David's  time.  Davie 
sense  of  the  neoclassical  idea  co 
tinued  to  evolve.  By  1800  his  view 
neoclassical  women,  like  Madan 
Recamier,  below  left,  was  directly  i 
spired  by  ancient  Greek  statues, 
similar  restrained  classicism  is  r 
fleeted  in  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Pa 
Mellon,  below  far  left,  who,  like  M 
dame  Recamier,  posed  barefoot  (h 
without  torchere)  for  Horst  in  1977. 


sign  vocabulary  that  came  to  be  ex 
pressed  in  two  contrasting  way 
the  static,  balanced,  and  "pei 
feet."  which  eventually  bores  e\ 
eryone,  and  the  picturesque,  wile 
and  sinuous,  which  exhausts  then 
Historians  call  these  moods  th 
classical  and  the  romantic.  Some 
times  it  was  just  a  case  of  good  job 
and  bad  jobs. 

During  the  Renaissance  and  th 
late  eighteenth  century',  innovator 
spoke  of  the  "only  true  taste"  a 
having  been  achieved  by  the  an 
cient  Greeks.  When  the  first  Amer 
ican  presidents  and  diplomat 
needed  an  official  architecture  ti 
fit  the  political  philosophy  of  thei 
new  republic,  they  turned  to  Greel 
temples  and  busts  of  statesmen  am 
philosophers,  along  with  some  En 
lightenment  ideals  derived  fron 
Plato,  as  a  suitable  source. 

American  Greek  revival  archi 
tecture  looked  pretty  Greek.  Othe 
Greek-inspired  styles  looked  mon 
like  contemporary  taste.  Eigh 
teenth-century  English  landscape 
gardens  often  had  a  Temple  o 
Love  or  copies  of  classical  statue1 
in  a  setting  that  was  deliberately 
wild  and  romantic.  Nineteenth 
century  libraries  and  readins 
rooms  may  have  included  classica 
sculpture  and  architectural  orna- 
ments, but  the  clutter  and  odd  jux- 
tapositions of  scale  and  theme 
looked  Greek  Victorian:  the  Vic- 
torian artist  Sir  Laurenz  Alma  Ta- 
dema  painted  "Greek"  domestic 
scenes  that  seemed  to  foreshadow 
panoramic  (Continued  on  page  49 , 
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We  can  think  of  life  as  a  series  of  moments. 

The  sum  of  which  is  our  journey. 

Thoughts  and  events.  Times  and  places. 

All  connected. 

All  related. 

So  everything  we  do  today  affects  today. 

And  next  Wednesday. 

And  next  year. 

And  all  the  years  to  come. 


In  the  beginning. 


***' 
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We  become  who  we  are  going  to  be 
very  early  on. 

Characteristics  appear.  Patterns 
emerge.  Habits  form ,  good  and  bad. 

Given  that  the  adult  body  is  55  to 
65%  water,  one  of  the  most  important 
habits  we  ever  learn  is  to  practice  proper 
hydration  —  drinking  enough  water  to 
diutain  life. 


evian 

natural  spring  water 

r— — -T^TcARBONATicT^ 
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But  which  water? 

Evian®  emerges  from  its  source  in 
the  Alps,  made  pure  by  the  mountain**, 
not  by  man.  To  help  replenish  what  your 
body  uses  and  loses  day  after  day. 

Every  day. 


e  growing  season 


"He grew  6 inches  in  6  months!' 

"  She's  already  taller  than  all  the  boyd 

in  the  class!' 

"His  voice  changed  overnight" 
Growing  up  is  hard  work.  So  it's  even 

more  important  now  to  give  a  body  what 

it  needs  to  get  the  job  done. 

Like  the  air  we  breathe,  water  is 

one  of  the  essential  elements  our  bodies 

use  to  make  the  journey  to  adulthood. 


evian 

natural  spring  water 

f — ^^ncarbonatJd^ 


Another  journey,  deep  within  the 
French  Alps,  gives  Evian  its  unique 
balance  of  minerals. 

A  journey  that,  coincidentally,  also 
takes  around  15  years. 


«^. 


Welcome  to  the  next  phase  of  your  life. 
Here  are  the  prerequisites. 


. 


It  may  be  the  best  time  of  your  life, 
but  it's  also  a  time  when  life  starts  making 
big  -  time  demands  on  you. 

Not  to  sound  like  a  voice  of  reason  or 
>z*m    anytn'ng»  Dut  keep  in  mind:  it  may  be 

getting  harder  and  harder  to  make  sure  you 
eat  right.  Or  to  make  sure  you  get  to  bed 
on  time.  Or  to  bed  at  all. 


evian 

natural  spring  water 
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Drinking  eight  8-ounce gla^dej  of 
Evian  every  day  is  an  easy  way  to  treat 
your  body  right.  And  your  mind. 

Fun  Fact:  three-quarters  of  the  brain 
itself  is  water.  And  the  mere  otuet  of 
dehydration  can  result  in  diminished 
mental  capacity. 

Drink  your  Evian.  Finals  are  only 
wee  kj  away. 


Revival  of  the  fittest. 


i 


Proper  hydration  Is  evidential  for 
peak  performance. 

But  if  you  wait  for  your  body's  thirst 
mechanism  to  tell  you  when  and  how' 
much  extra  water  you  should  drink,  you 
risk  dehydration. 

A  fairly  reliable  solution  ? 

First,  drink  an  8-ounce  glass  of  water 
30  minutes  before  exercising.  And  once 
again  15  minutes  before  exercising. 


, 


evian 

natural  spring  water 


And  once  again  for  every  20  minutes 
of  exercise. 

And  (this  is  important)  keep  drinking 
even  after  you  stop  exercising. 

While  you're  at  it,  you'll  also  be 
helping  to  replenish  some  of  the  calcium 
and  magnesium  you  lose. 

If  those  glasses  are  filled  wath  Evian. 


Mommy,  can  I  have  a  drink  of  water? 


j. 


I 
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You're  not  just  eating  for  two,  now. 

Never  are  the  64  ounces  of  water  you 
need  every  day  more  important. 

To  maintain  your  blood  pressure.  To 
regulate  your  body  temperature.  To 
cleanse  your  system.  To  lubricate  your 
joints.  To  proceed  the  food  you  eat. 

To  give  life. 


evian 

natural  spring  water 

, —-— : ^ncarbonated^ 
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But  it  doesn't  end  at  nine  months. 

If  you  plan  to  breast  feed,  experts  say 
you  should  drink  up  to  30%  more  water 
every  day. 

And  the  same  purity  and  natural 
mineral  balance  that  make  Evian  good  for 
you  before  you  give  birth  also  make  it  good 
for  you  after  you  give  birth. 


Work  takes  a  lot  out  of  you. 
You  iust  don't  know  how  much. 


Beyond  the  obvious  realities  of  life 
in  the  nineties  (e.g.,  stress,  global  competi- 
tion, downsizing,  the  cost  of  health  care,  etc.) 
work  may  be  sacking  your  system  more 
than  you  think. 

Just  being  at  work.  Sitting  down. 
Breathing.  Thinking.  You're  losing  water. 
Ouarts  and  quarts  of  it. 

evian 

natural  spring  water 


To  stay  healthy  now  and  in  the  future, 
replacing  that  water  has  to  become  as 
inevitable  as  losing  it. 

Taking  a  bottle  of  Evian  to  work  with 
you  every  day  can  help  undo  what  work 
does  to  your  body  Monday  through  Friday. 

And  sometimes  on  weekends. 


Why  should  anything  change  now? 


. 


If  there  were  a  fountain  of  youth 
(and  there  isn 't)  what  would  be  in  it? 

Lots  of  water. 

Because  drinking  enough  water  is  the 
easiest,  most  important  way  to  help  your 
body  give  you  a  lifetime  of  reliable  service . 


evian 

natural  spring  water 
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And  "how  old  are  you  ?  "  is  completely 
missing  the  point. 

Your  heart, your  kidneys,  your  skin, 
your  mind,  they  all  need  proper  hydration 
every  day  of  your  life.  They  don't  care 
whether  you're  9  or  90. 

They're  happy  if  they  get  their  eight 
glassed  of  Evian  everyday. 

And  if  they  feel  young  and  healthy, 
you  feel  young  and  healthy. 


It  begins  as  a  drop  of  rain  or  snow 

making  its  ownjourney  deep  within  the  French  Alps. 

After  15  years,  enriched  by  the  mountains, 

it  emerges  as  it  has  for  centuries. 
Pure  and  balanced.  A  drop  of  Evian.  A  gift. 

A  chance  to  do  something  healthy. 

To  feel  good  today.  To  feel  better  tomorrow. 

And  all  the  tomorrows  to  come. 
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evian 

natural  spring  water 
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)1 993  Evian  Waters  of  F 


taste 


Continued  from  page  32)  movie 
nots  of  the  thirties  and  forties 
liiore  than  they  referred  back  to 

iezes  on  Greek  jars.  Even  the 
ustere  classical  geometry  of  a 
lodernist  beach  house — a  white 
ube  or  a  glass  box  with  no  eur- 
lins,  rugs,  or  furniture  to  speak 
f — couldn't  have  been  more 
arshly  true  to  Greek  ideals. 

Anyone  over  forty  has  a  very 
ifferent  idea  of  what  the  good  and 
ad  episodes  were  in  the  history  of 
le  classical  ideal.  Certainly  ideas 
f  good  taste  during  the  1950s  and 
50s  reflected  European  neoclassi- 
ism  of  the  period  from  1760  to 
830.  But  one  man  in  particular 
urned  his  concept  of  neoclassi- 
lism  into  my  mind  with  his  1940 
ook  of  the  same  name.  Mario 
raz  was  besotted  with  the  idea  of 
Russian  neoclassicism.  For  him, 
ate  eighteenth  century  Saint  Pe- 
srsburg  summed  up  the  Russia  of 
hite  nights  and  icy  mists.  Bril- 
antly  colored  stucco  palaces 
hone  with  windows  of  liquid  glass 
nd  white  colonnades.  Inside, 
here  was  more  vivid  color  and 
vhite  plasterwork,  white  and  gold 
rim,  and,  in  paintings  done  by 
French  artists,  a  lady  dressed  in 
yhite  with  bare  feet  on  the  sofa, 
^ike  an  ancient  statue. 

Current  taste  dictates  that  gran- 
liosity  and  literal  copies  don't 
york;  slightly  ironic  interpreta- 
ions  of  ancient  Greece  do.  It  is  not 
jdvisable  to  put  up  an  exact  replica 
)f  the  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  as  a 
;arage,  or  even  as  a  house,  but  it 
las  become  respectable  to  sum- 
mon up  the  ghost  of  a  triumphal 
ich  as  inspiration  for  a  garden 
ateway  or  to  settle  on  a  friendly 
ersion  of  a  Greek  temple  for  a 
k>ol  house.  The  postmodern  ap- 
proach has  been  viewed  as  an  ex- 
fuse  to  try  set  design,  not  unlike 
iftranesi's  architectural  capriccios 
!j)f  the  1750s  or  the  imaginary 
/iews  of  a  classical  city  in  ruins 
ione  by  Hubert  Robert  in  the 
J  770s  and  '  80s  or  John  Nash '  s  ear- 
y  nineteenth  century  crescent- 
haped  colonnaded  terraces, 
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famous  for  their 
papier-mache 
quality,  on  Re- 
gent's Park  in 
London. 

Although  at  times 
whole  classical 
rooms — architectur- 
al shell,  sets  of  fur- 
niture, lighting  fix- 
tures, curtains,  and 
upholstery — were 
the  prevailing  fashion,  like  the 
French  Empire  style,  today  his- 
torical decoration  confined  to  a 
single  style  really  belongs  in  a  mu- 
seum. For  the  most  part,  the  suc- 
cess of  contemporary  neoclassical 
decorative  taste  is  judged  by  the 
deftness  of  our  mixtures. 

We  may  want  to  combine  in  one 
room  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  century  neoclassical 
furniture  and  objects  of  a  similar 
mood  and  quality — equally  col- 
umn-prone, from  a  variety  of 
countries.  Swedish  neoclassical 
furniture  is  often  painted;  what 
looked  right  in  the  country  in  Swe- 
den in  the  late  eighteenth  century 
still  looks  right  in  the  country  any- 
where. French  gilded  columnar  ta- 
bles or  Russian  pieces  mounted 
with  malachite  columns  belong  in 
a  serious  room.  A  straight-lined 
mahogany  settee  with  white  mar- 
ble columns  as  arm  supports  goes 
equally  well  in  a  city  apartment 
or  a  country  house. 

I  can  imagine  a  dining  room 
with  new  but  plain  moldings  (orna- 
mented ones  in  the  city),  Victori- 
an-looking curtains,  an  English 
Regency  sideboard,  Biedermeier 
or  Biedermeier-inspired  dining 
chairs,  and  a  modern  dining  table. 
Next  door:  a  sitting  room  with 
comfortable  upholstered  reading 
chairs  made  last  week,  a  French 
Empire  gueridon  on  which  to  pile 


books,  English 
neoclassical  urns 
in  white  biscuit 
X  porcelain  flank- 
ing a  Directoire 
clock  on  a  Direc- 
toire-style  mantel 
made  in  the  1920s. 
For  light:  big  con- 
temporary hurricane 
lamps  with  candles, 
mahogany  floor 
lamps  like  those  found  in  English 
men's  clubs  circa  1910,  and  tall 
brass  torcheres  to  take  the  shadows 
off  the  ceiling. 

Neoclassicism,  as  a  literal  style 
and  as  a  minimalist  spirit,  remains 
very  tempting  to  those  of  us  who 
care  too  much  how  things  look. 
Success  seems  to  lie  with  those 
who  break  the  rules  best  or  who 
give  them  a  contemporary  spin.  A 

t  The  Styles 

f     Louis  XVI  French  high 

if     style,  straight  and  symmetrical. 

}       Motifs:  Greek  keys,  waves, 
garlands,  scrolls,  lyres. 

I     Directoire  &  Consulat 
Two  short  periods  of  politically 
correct  style  between  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon.  Look 
for  dragon  feet,  swan  armrests, 
light  woods,  campaign  furniture. 
French  Empire  Nightmare 
people  like  Napoleon  are  often 
major  movers  of  taste.  Motifs: 
swords,  spears,  bees,  stars, 
rosettes,  sphinxes.  Tented 
rooms  and  tripod  bases  also 
become  popular. 
Regency  Archaeologlcally 
precise.  Exotic  woods  prevail; 
monumental,  theatrical. 
A  guilty  taste. 
Biedermeier  Popular  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna. 
Emphasis  on  light  woods 
with  black  trim.  Friendly. 
Federal  American  neo- 
classicism. Ten  years  behind 
European  fashions. 


* 


Grecian  couch,  c.  1820. 


* 
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There  was  a  time  when  luxury  car  owners  wanted  to  encapsulate  themse 
a  living  room  on  wheels,  point  themselves  down  the  highway,  and  be  aw;« 
when  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  Fortunately,  these  days,  more  ana 

The  new  generation  of  lux j 

old  one  diet 


luxury  car  buyers  consider  driving  a  participatory  sport.  They  insist  on  t 
with  a  quiet,  comfortable  interior,  of  course.  But  they  don't  want 
anesthetized.  They're  out  to  experience  and  enjoy  the  act  of  driving.  Tht  * 
Chrysler  LHS  was  designed  from  the  ground  up  with  that  in  mind.  Its  u  cp 


Buckle  Up  For  Safety. 
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rward"  design  provides  immense  interior  room.  While  giving  the  car  a 
rack  for  tight,  stable  handling.  Four-wheel  independent  suspension 
you  to  straighten  tight  hairpins  with  authority.  And  a  24-valve, 

3uyer  does  something  the 


jy  drive. 


icsepower  engine  satisfies  your  craving  for  power.  In  short,  this  luxury  car 
tyou  back  in  touch  with  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  owning  a  car.  In  case  you've 
en,  its  called  driving.  For  more  information,  call  1-8004A-CHRYSLER. 

) VANTAGE:  CHRYSLERO 

VISION         OF        THE         CHRYSLER         CORPORATION 
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In  mysterious  triptychs, 

Catherine  Wagner  can 

capture  the  soul  of  any  house 
By  Cindy  Ehrlich 


WHEN  PHOTOGRAPHER  CATHERINE  WAGNER  WAS 
searching  for  a  house  to  buy  in  San  Francisco,  she 
looked  at  well  over  a  hundred  possibilities.  In  the 
course  of  her  search  she  found  herself  "amazed  by  ev- 
eryone's different  idea  of  home." 

For  the  past  four mmm 


matic  narrative."  Currently  thirty-four  of  Wagner' 
triptychs  are  on  view  in  "Home  and  Other  Stories," 
one-person  show  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museun 
of  Art  (May  27-Aug.  8).  Her  work  has  also  appears 
at  the  Turner/Krull  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles  and  at  thi 
Fraenkel  Gallery  in  San  Francisco. 

Wagner  considers  her  triptychs  "portraits  withou 
people,"  which  define  the  essence  of  a  persoi 
through  his  surroundings,  both  consciously  and  un 
consciously.  This  essence  is  mostly  a  fiction,  though 
based  on  Wagner's  impressions.  "I  don't  know  man) 
of  the  people  whose  places  I've  shot,"  she  says,  "so 
have  complete  freedom  to  make  up  stories."  Al 
though  the  photographs  may  give  an  impression  of  an 
thropological  objectivity,  her  own  choices  anc 
arrangements  are  as  highly  selective — and  some 
times  as  eccentric — as  her  subjects' .  They  must  ofter. 
leave  the  people  who  admit  her  to  their  houses  greatly 
puzzled  as  to  why  she  would  choose  to  do  that. 

While  her  working  hours  were  spent  photograph-1 
ing  other  people's  houses,  Wagner  and  her  partner,. 
Loretta  Gargan,  bought  and  renovated  their  own 
building  in  the  Bernal  Heights  area  of  San  Francisco 
With  its  fake-stone  facade,  it  is  "the  most  innocuous 
house  on  the  block, ' '  in  a  style  she  describes  fondly  as 
Fred  and  Wilma  Flintstone.  The  new  interior  belies 
the  facade.  Upstairs,  in  the  living  area,  the  original 
wood  floor  inlay  still  traces  the  old  floor  plan,  but  the 

space  was  gutted,  and 


years  she  has  pur- 
sued this  investi- 
gation with  her 
camera,  photo- 
graphing more 
than  three  hundred 
houses,  sometimes 
rooms,  sometimes 
objects,  in  a  jumble  or  deliberately  arranged.  Clocks. 
Closets.  Calendars.  The  insides  of  refrigerators.  The 
individual  pictures  are  then  assembled  into  five-foot- 
long  triptychs,  which,  Wagner  says,  "form  a  cine- 


1 


Mimi  and  Mel  K.,  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  1 991 ,  includes  an 
early  sound-recording  disk,  a  menorah,  and  a  metal  bank. 


windows  and  skylights 
were  added.  The  first 
floor,  which  was  once  a 
barbershop,  is  now 
Wagner's  studio.  Like 
Wagner's  photo- 
graphs, the  interior  is 
black  and  white. 
In  her  own  house,  Wagner  knows  the  story  behind 

every  object;  there's  no  mystery  in  them,  she  says. 

"Except,"  she  adds,  "sometimes  I  look  at  my  house 

and  think,  'Do  I  live  here?'  "  A 
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As  I  See  It  #9  in  a  series 

David  Jonason,  Ryszard  Horowitz 

'Shaping  The  Flow' 

Air  Brush  Illustration/Photography 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

|  KOHLER 

Vhat  kind  of  shape  is  your  water  in?  Ours  is  actually  quite  fascinating.  Especially  when  it  waves  and  curls 
>ut  of  the  Flume"  spout  of  our  Alterna™  Faucet.  Choose  your  favorite  handle  inset  (they're  changeable)  and 
3t's  turn  on!  See  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom.  For  complete  product  portfolio  and  idea 
>ook,  send  $8  to  Kohler  Co.,  Dept.  ACD,  Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call  1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  267 

'1989  by  Kohler  Co. 


Travel 


10,000-square- 
foot  main 
lodge.  Above:  A 
bird's-eye  view 
of  Twin  Peaks, 
an  ideal  family 
spot  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lemhi 
Mountains.  Left 
and  below:  The 
Salmon  River 
runs  by  isolated 
Shepp  Ranch, 
where  guests 
can  spend  days 
in  the  saddle. 
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Three  Idaho  ranches  are  t 

last  word  in  river  rafting,  fishi 
and  riding.    By  Pam  Houston 


WHEN  MY  HUSBAND  AND  I  SET 
off  for  a  vacation  at  a  series  of 
guest  ranches  in  Idaho's  wilder 
ness,  we  were  pretty  sure  we 
knew  what  to  expect:  City  Slick- 
ers-style cowboys  in  WranglersT 
and  chaps,  a  tiny  circle  of  hand- 
hewn  log  cabins  with  bare  floors 
and  not  much  water  pressure, 
biscuits  and  gravy  and  meat  and 
gravy  and  Texas  toast  and  gravy, 
jackalope  trophies  around  theil 
lodge,  sixteen-inch  rainbows  in  the  river,  and  a  bi 
sky  full  of  stars.  Our  Idaho  vacation  would  be  rustic, 
we  said — even  if  not  compared  with  the  hundred-od 
nights  a  year  we  spend  as  outdoor  guides  in  Utah,  bed 
less  and  showerless  in  our  tent — so  we  packed  ourj 
jeans  and  T-shirts,  our  own  fluffy  towels  and  pillows, 
and  pointed  the  pickup  toward  Idaho.  Boy,  were  we 
surprised  when  we  arrived  at  our  first  stop. 

Located  on  the  gentler  but  still  magnificent  western 
side  of  the  Tetons,  Teton  Ridge  Ranch  is  really  not 
like  Idaho  at  all — more  like  what  a  couple  of  guys 
from  Yale  would  come  up  with  if  they  imagined  Ida- 
ho. This  is  exactly  what  manager  Albert  Tilt  and  prin- 
cipal owner  Peter  Bancroft  did,  and  their  vision 
included  two  "sporting  clay"  shooting  courses,  im- 
ported Icelandic  ponies,  as  well  as  a  Jacuzzi  for  two 
and  steam  bath  in  each  of  the  seven  rooms.  At  Teton 
Ridge  there  is  no  schedule;  Albert  just  settles  into  an 
easy  chair  after  dinner  and  casually  asks  what  you 
think  you  might  like  to  do  the  next  day:  guided  fly- 
fishing on  the  Teton  River,  a  ride  around  the  ranch,  a 
glider  ride  above  the  valley,  gallery-hopping  in  near- 
by Jackson,  Wyoming,  rafting  on  the  Snake  River? 


& 
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epp  Ranch 


Schumacher 
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Classic 


Design 
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Visitors  arrive 

at  Shepp  Ranch 

by  plane, 

boat,  or  raft 


By  the  time  you  stum- 
ble out  of  bed  for  a 
breakfast  of  trout  and 
eggs,  everything  you 
mentioned  has,  as  if  by 
magic,  been  arranged. 
We  spent  our  morn- 
ing fishing  with  a  fresh-faced  teenager  who  ties  his 
own  flies  and  knows  more  about  catching  cutthroats 
and  rainbows  on  the  Teton  than  his  years  ought  to  al- 
low. In  the  afternoon  we  rode  horses  through  woods 
and  meadows  and  explored  wildflower-dotted  hiking 
trails.  At  Teton  Ridge  you  need  give  up  nothing  to  en- 
joy the  wilderness  (the  ranch  towels  are  far  fluffier 
than  ours).  And  Albert  and  his  wife,  Chris,  the  finest 
of  hosts,  keep  the  place,  in  all  its  splendor,  from  be- 
coming too  much  like  your  father's  country  club. 
Still,  this  is  not  the  spot  to  bring  young  children,  un- 
ruly cousins,  or  sons-in-law  with  tattoos.  Etiquette  is 
alive  and  well  in  Idaho  and  living  at  Teton  Ridge — if 
you  can't  be  on  time  for  dinner,  Peter  Bancroft  will 
tell  you,  don't  come  at  all. 

Equally  intimate,  less  luxurious,  and  more  authen- 
tic is  Shepp  Ranch,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Salm- 
on (also  known  as  the  River  of  No  Return)  in  the  lush 
middle  of  the  state.  What  makes  Shepp  a  truly  won- 
derful experience  is  its  isolation — the  nearest  road  is 
fifteen  miles  away — and  its  self-sufficiency.  Visitors 
arrive  by  small  plane  or  jet  boat  or,  as  in  our 
case,  inflatable  raft.  The  memory  of  nag- 
ged, brave  people — Nez  Perce  Indians, 
turn-of-the-century  miners,  farmers,  and 
homesteaders — leading  hard  and  half-wild 
lives  on  a  piece  of  barely  tamable  land  per- 
vades the  place,  making  it  feel  like  sacred 
ground.  The  food  is  almost  exclusively 
ranch-produced:  vegetables  from  the  gar- 
den, jam  from  the  raspberry  bushes,  pork 


from.  .  .wasn't  that  a  pig  y( 
made  friends  with  just  befo 
dinner?  Even  the  butter  is  ma( 
on-site  by  ranch  manage! 
Lynn  and  Michael  Demen 
and  crew.  Shepp  is  sma 
enough — sixteen  at  capacity- 
to  cater  to  all  of  its  guests  pe 
sonally.  As  the  river  runs  by,  i 
may  lure  you  out  for  a  swin 
some  of  Idaho's  best  trout  fisl 
ing,  or  a  few  hours  of  whiu 
water  fun.  Alternatively, 
soak  in  the  riverside  hot  tub  or 
horseback  ride  up  to  the  canyo 
rim  can  be  the  hardest  thing  yo 
do  all  day. 

We  went  to  Twin  Peak 
Ranch  as  an  afterthought  because  a  friend  at  the  Idah 
Outfitters  and  Guides  Association  said  we  shouldnl 
miss  it,  and  he  was  right.  This  is  the  guest  ranch  of  m 
imagination,  right  down  to  the  semicircle  of  cabins 
the  dusty  horse  barn,  and  Janet  and  Steve  Antonini 
bighearted  mountain  folks  whose  job  it  is  to  make  sur 
everybody,  at  every  moment,  is  having  a  good  time 
Riding  is  the  main  thing  at  Twin  Peaks — althoug, 
white-water  rafting  and  excellent  fly-fishing  on  th 
Salmon  are  also  attractions — and  the  Antoninis  offe 
not  only  every  level  of  trail  and  horse  but  more  thai 
enough  patience  to  get  everybody  in  the  saddle. 

We  arrived  on  rodeo  night,  at  the  end  of  what  hai 
been  a  week's  visit  for  three  families.  It  was  hard  t< 
tell  who  belonged  to  whom,  the  groups  had  become  s< 
intertwined,  but  each  member  of  each  family,  withou 
prompting,  took  me  aside  to  tell  me  another  reasoi 
why  their  stay  at  Twin  Peaks  was  the  best  vacatioi 
they'd  ever  had.  This  is  a  place  to  take  children  ove 
seven — the  Antoninis  guarantee  they'll  wear  then 
out — and  while  the  ranch  and  the  landscape  itself  an 
peaceful,  the  energy  level  is  always  high  and  conta 
gious.  Among  the  many  things  I  liked  about  Twir 
Peaks  are  the  simple,  comfortable  cabins  (the  ranch  ac 
commodates  thirty-five),  the  truly  Idahoan  setting- 
green  hills  and  canyons  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — anc 
my  chestnut  quarter  horse,  Mr.  Peabody,  who  tool 
me  around  the  barrels  in  twenty-three  seconds.  A 


Getting  There  teton  ridge  ranch,  200  valley 

VIEW  RD„  TETONIA,  ID  83452;  (208)  456-2650,  FAX  (208i 
456-22  1  8.  SHEPP  RANCH,  BOX  5446,  BOISE,  ID  83705 
(208)  343-7729.  TWIN  PEAKS  RANCH,  BOX  774,  SALMON 
ID  83467;  (800)  659-4899,  IN  IDAHO  (208)  894-2290.  All 
THREE  RANCHES  ARE  OPEN  FROM  SPRING  TO  LATE  FALL;  TE- 
TON RIDGE  ALSO  OPERATES  DURING  THE  SKI  SEASON.  FOR 


more  information,  see  the  guidebook  gene kllgores 
Ranch  Vacations  (John  Muir  Publications). 
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Since  1 
AMIC  TILE,  TERRA  COTTA  & 

AMA 

nc  Harmony 

ville,  AL 

883-1204 

er  Tile  Company 

ornery,  AL 

"34-8697 

"ORNIA 


964,  Preserving  Great  American  and  European  Tilemaking  Traditions 

STONE  from  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Finland,  England,  Peru  &  the  United  States 


Vogue 
la,  CA 
551-5556 
ry  Floors,  Inc. 
ngeles,  CA 
657-0510 
aft,  Ltd. 
rancisco,  CA 
552-1913 
Cotta 

Luis  Obispo,  CA 
545-9220 
Studio 

i  Barbara,  CA 
563-2003 


COLORADO 

Material  Marketing 
Denver,  CO 
(303)298-1883 
CONNECTICUT 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
Greenwich,  CT 
(203)  862-9900 
DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
Ademas 
(202)  546-6400 
FLORIDA 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
Dania,  FL 
(305)  925-4004 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
Miami,  FL 
(305)  576-0421 
Classic  Tile  &  Bath 
Orlando,  FL 
(407)299-1251 


GEORGIA 

Renaissance  Tile  &  Bath 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404)231-9203 

ILLINOIS 

Hispanic  Designe 

Chicago,  IL 

(312)725-3100 

KANSAS 

International  Materials 

Kansas  City,  KS 

(913)383-3383 

MAINE 

Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 

Bangor,  ME 

(207)  945-0742 

Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 

Portland,  ME 

(207)  775-2238 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Tile  Showcase 
Boston,  MA 
(617)426-6515 
Tile  Showcase 
Shrewsbury.  MA 
(508)  842-5651 
Tile  Showcase 
Watertown,  MA 
(617)926-1100 
MICHIGAN 
Virginia  Tile 
Southfield,  Ml 
(313)353-4255 
Virginia  Tile 
Troy,  Ml 
(313)  649-4422 

MISSOURI 

Ceramic  Tile  Services 
St.  Louis,  MO 
(314)647-5132 


NEW  YORK 

Country  Floors,  Inc. 

New  York  City,  NY 

(212)627-8300 

OHIO 

Tile  +  Stone 

Cincinnati,  OH 

(513)621-5807 

The  Thomas  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  OH 

(216)831-9116 

Surface  Style 

Columbus.  OH 

(614)228-6990 

OKLAHOMA 

TileStone  Distributors 

Tulsa,  OK 

(918)492-5434 

OREGON 

Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
Portland,  OR 
(503)231-9464 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Country  Floors 
Philadelphia,  PA 
(215)545-1040 
Tile  &  Designs 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
(412)362-8453 
TENNESSEE 
Monarch  Tile 
Memphis, TN 
(901)363-5880 
TEXAS 

French-Brown  Floors 
Dallas,  TX 
(214)363-4341 
Materials  Marketing 
Houston,  TX 
(713)960-8601 
Materials  Marketing 
San  Antonio,  TX 
(512)525-1949 


VIRGINIA 

The  Tile  Source 
Roanoke,  VA 
(703)344-3619 
La  Galleria 
Virginia  Beach,  VA 
(804)  428-5909 
WASHINGTON 
Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
Seattle,  WA 
(206)  343-7907 
CANADA 
Country  Floors 
Toronto 
(416)922-9214 
Country  Floors 
Montreal 
(514)733-7596 
Country  Floors 
Vancouver 
(604)  688-3242 


Maroc  tiles  are  handpainted  in  America  by  Tile  Guild,  exclusively  for  County  Floors 

Ask  for  a  free  four  page  flyer  or  order  our  full  colour  catalogues 

American  special  order  tile  •  48  pages  •  $6.00  •  Imported  tile,  terra  cotta  &  stone  •  128  pages  •  $14.00 
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2z£e-it'*.   See  limited  warranties,  restrictions,  and  details  at  dealer.  For  mere  information,  call  l-800-JEEP-EAGLE.    'Seat  belts  should  always  be 


"Automobile  of  the  Year"  -  1993 
—  Automobile  Magazine 

fTO  WIN  ANY  POPUL^RITV  CONTESTS. 

One  of  Car  and  Drivers  "Ten  Best"  -  1993 

—  Car  and  Driver 

"1993  Design  and  Engineering  Award" 
—  Popular  Mechanics 


-  - 

"With  standard  driver  and  passenger  air  tags, 
excellent  adjustable  three-point  belts,  and 
Chryslers  clever  integrated  child  seat  option, 
these  vehicles  have  the  best  all-around  safety 
restraint  system  on  the  market. 

—  Popular  Science 


nd  European  sports-sedan  leaders . . . 

—  Road  &  Track 

". .  .the  all-around  best  execution  of  the  classic 
American  sedan  that  we've  yet  seen." 

—  Car  ana  Driver 

"The  new  24-valve  V6  starts  with  a  velvety  snarl." 

—  Automobile  Magazine 

"The  feel  of  the  switch  gear  is  sublime.  Turn  signals, 
wipers,  and  lights  all  move  the  silt  on  silk,  and  are 
silent  and  feel  expensive." 


'It's  not  just  a  world-class  car . . .  it's  a  world  beater." 

—  AutoWeek 

A  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 


EAGLE  VISION.  NOT  INTENDED 
FOR  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 
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Thoughts  of 

Mediterranean 
fare  propel 

swimmers  through 
the  cool  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay 

By  Peggy  Knickerbocker 


I  BELONG  TO  A  WONDERFUL  OLD- 
fashioned  club  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  not  far  from  Fisherman's 
Wharf.  For  those  of  us  who  can't 
get  out  of  town  in  the  summer,  the 
Dolphin  Swimming  and  Boating 
Club  is  an  awfully  good  substitute 
for  a  lakeside  cabin  in  the  Sierra  or 
a  house  at  Stinson  Beach.  There  is 
even  a  hint  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  club's  salty  urban  air — tomato 
plants  climb  the  lattice  windbreaks 
and  rosemary  and  basil  tumble 
over  the  edges  of  planters  made 
from  oyster  crates. 

The  club  is  a  bustling  place. 
People  start  swimming  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  some  take  late- 
night  dips .  I  have  to  admit  that  after 
fifteen  years  the  50-60  degree  wa- 


ter still  takes  my  breath  away,  bin 
many  of  us  have  found  an  incentive 
for  splashing  into  the  frigid  Pacifiii 
day  after  day:  we  talk  about  food! 
We  talk  about  food  in  the  weigh! 
room  where  we  warm  up  for  tha 
plunge.  We  talk  about  food  as  wJ 
wade  into  the  water.  We  talk  aboul 
food  while  we  dodge  the  gentlJ 
wakes  of  old  rowboats  and  the  ten 
tative  tack  of  the  Sea  Scouts. 

Whenever  one  of  us  is  planning 
a  party,  we  all  dive  into  the  role  o 
catering  consultants,  stopping  t( 
strategize  at  buoys  and  anchorec 
boats.  Early  this  summer,  when 
couple  who  had  met  at  the  club  en 
listed  us  to  help  plan  their  anniver- 
sary party,  we  decided  to  discuss 
drinks  and  hors  d'oeuvres  at  thd 
first  buoy.  "There  are  usualljl 
blood  oranges  at  the  produce  marj 
ket.  Why  not  blend  them  with) 
champagne  for  blood  orange  BelliJ 
nis?"  one  thirsty  swimmer  sug- 
gested. Taking  up  the  Italian 
theme ,  the  owner  of  a  small  farm  ir 
the  Napa  Valley  offered  to  supply 
some  of  his  ripe  red  and  yellow  to- 
matoes for  appetizer  bruschettas 
with  garlic  and  thin  ribbons  of  ba- 
sil. A  swimmer  who  loves  to  bake 
got  us  all  excited  about  tiny  polenta 
muffins  stuffed  with  sun-dried  to- 
mato pesto  and  ricotta.  "What 
about  roasted  red  snapper  with  a 
Tuscan  breadcrumb  and  sage 
salsa?"  another  swimmer  yelled 
over  her  shoulder. 

RECIPES 


ROASTED  RED  SNAPPER 

WITH  BAKED  SLICED 
POTATOES  AND  FENNEL 

TUSCAN  BREADCRUMB  AND 
SAGE  SALSA 


ARUGULA,  FRISEE,  AND 
WATERCRESS  SALAD 


w* 


Menu  planning 
keeps  swimmers 
afloat  at  the 
Dolphin  Club. 


^ 


Food 


At  the  moored  blue  sailboat, 
where  we'd  agreed  to  discuss  the 
starchy  portion  of  the  meal,  the 
chef  at  a  North  Beach  restaurant 
won  everyone's  approval  for 
baked  sliced  potatoes  and  fennel. 
By  now  we  were  cold  and  hungry, 
so  we  swam  quickly  to  the  desig- 
nated salad  buoy.  Marinated  egg- 
plant? Radicchio  with  shaved 
Parmigiano  Reggiano?  "No,"  the 
Napa  farmer  said.  "An  arugula, 
frisee,  and  watercress  salad  with 
grilled  corn  and  red  wine  vinai- 
grette is  just  the  touch  this  dinner 
needs."  The  fastest  swimmer 
coaxed  us  to  the  next  stop  by  de- 
scribing a  lively  red  bell  pepper 
saute  with  anchovies,  capers,  and 
olives  and  "a  good  dense  bread  to 
sop  up  the  juices." 

We  tackled  dessert  as  we  headed 
for  the  beach.  Tiramisu  was  vetoed 
as  too  1980s  and  too  heavy  for  this 
menu.  Just  as  we  left  the  water, 
dripping  and  shivering,  somebody 
suggested  a  nectarine  granita  with 
raspberry  sauce — but  I  was  not 
quite  ready  to  sign  off  on  the  menu. 
I  wanted  blackberry  ice  cream  be- 
cause the  berries  were  taking  over 
my  backyard.  Since  we  were  too 
cold  to  stand  around  arguing,  I  pro- 
posed a  dessert  tasting  a  week  or  so 
before  the  party.  I'd  found  a  very 
simple  recipe  in  Alice  Waters's 
Fanny  at  Chez  Panisse  and  was 
desperate  to  try  it. 

As  I  headed  up  to  the  locker 
room,  one  of  the  old-timers  who 
had  never  gotten  used  to  having 
women  around  the  club  said, 
'  'When  you  get  dressed,  why  don't 
you  bring  your  bathing  suit  down 
to  me."  I  looked  puzzled;  he 
grumbled,  "Just do  it."  When  I  re- 
appeared, warm  and  refreshed 
from  the  sauna,  he  took  the  suit  and 
sewed  a  little  rip  with  a  needle  and 
thread  used  for  mending  sails.  I 
was  so  touched  I  invited  him  to  the 
dessert  tasting  and  told  him  he 
could  cast  the  deciding  vote.  We 
picked  blackberry  ice  cream. 


ROASTED  RED  SNAPPER 

1   red  snapper,  about  6  pounds 
6  cloves  garlic,  halved 
1   onion,  thinly  sliced 
1  bay  leaf 

1  lemon,  thinly  sliced 
4  tablespoons  olive  oil 

2  ounces  white  wine 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 
4  tablespoons  mixed  chopped 
parsley,  chopped  sage,  lemon 
zest,  and  fennel  seeds 
Fennel  greens 

Preheat  oven  to  425  degrees.  Clean 
cavity  of  fish,  leaving  head  and  tail 
intact.  In  cavity  put  garlic,  onion, 
bay  leaf,  lemon  slices  (reserving  2- 

3  slices  for  garnish),  2  tablespoons 
olive  oil,  white  wine,  salt,  pepper, 
and  the  herb  mixture.  Rub  outside 
of  fish  with  remaining  oil  and  wrap 
in  aluminum  foil  with  seam  at  top 
so  foil  can  be  opened  to  test  for 
doneness.  Place  on  baking  sheet  and 
bake  10  minutes  for  each  inch  of 
thickness  or  until  an  instant-reading 
thermometer  registers  140  degrees. 
Remove  foil.  Serve  on  bed  of  baked 
sliced  potatoes  and  fennel  and 
sprinkle  with  Tuscan  breadcrumb 
and  sage  salsa  (recipes  below). 
Garnish  with  fennel  greens  and 
remaining  lemon  slices.  Serves  4-6. 

;  BAKED  SLICED  POTATOES 
!  AND  FENNEL 

2  medium  bulbs  fennel,  cored  and 

thinly  sliced 
1   yellow  onion,  thinly  sliced 

4  tablespoons  olive  oil 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 
4  unpeeled  potatoes,  scrubbed 
and  thinly  sliced 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  In  a 
nonstick  pan  saute  sliced  fennel  and 
onion  in  l  tablespoon  olive  oil  until 
soft.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Toss  potato  slices  in  remaining  olive 
oil.  In  a  well-oiled  shallow  baking 
dish  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  fish,  arrange  the  potato  slices 
and  the  fennel  mixture  in  loose 
overlapping  layers,  with  about  l 
tablespoon  of  fennel  mixture 
separating  the  potato  slices  from  one 
another.  Bake  until  the  potatoes  are 

t  tender  and  golden  brown,  about  30 

'   minutes.  Serves  4-6. 


TUSCAN  BREADCRUMB 
AND  SAGE  SALSA 

(Adapted  from  Zuni  Cafe, 
San  Francisco) 

4  cups  fresh  crumbs  from 
Tuscan  white  bread 
8—10  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  anchovies 
2  tablespoons  capers 

2  large  shallots,  chopped 
4  tablespoons  sage,  chopped 

3  tablespoons  sherry  vinegar 
Salt  and  cracked  pepper 

Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees.  Toss 
breadcrumbs  with  4  tablespoons 
olive  oil  and  spread  on  a  cookie 
sheet.  Bake  30  minutes  or  until 
golden  brown  and  crisp.  Let  cool. 
In  a  food  processor  mix  anchovies,! 
capers,  shallots,  sage,  vinegar,  salt,| 
and  pepper.  Mix  with  crumbs  and 
4-6  tablespoons  oil.  Serves  4-6. 
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ARUGULA,  FRISEE,  AND 
WATERCRESS  SALAD 

1/2  cup  red  wine  vinegar 

1  large  shallot,  chopped 
12  sun-dried  tomatoes,  choppec 

2  cloves  garlic 

3  tablespoons  balsamic 

vinegar 
8  basil  leaves,  minced 
Va— V2  cup  olive  oil 
2  ears  corn 
1   bunch  arugula 

1  bunch  frisee 

2  bunches  watercress 

To  make  vinaigrette,  bring  wine 
vinegar,  shallot,  and  lA  cup  water  to 
a  boil  in  a  small  pot.  Simmer  until 
liquid  is  reduced  slightly.  Pour  into 
a  food  processor  with  tomatoes, 
garlic,  balsamic  vinegar,  and  basil. 
Pulse.  Add  oil  slowly.  (Vinaigrette 
is  best  made  a  day  in  advance.) 
Before  serving,  grill  corn  and 
remove  kernels.  Separate  leaves  and 
remove  big  stems  from  the  greens. 
Chop  frisee.  Toss  greens  with  the 
vinaigrette.  Sprinkle  with  corn 
kernels.  Serves  4-6.  A 
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Off  the  runway 

Linda  | 

Evangelista 

makes  herself 
comfortable  in  (1. 
spare  arts  and 
crafts  apartmen 
By  Amy  Fine  Coll* 
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THE  SELF-TRANSFORMING  SUPER- 
model,  whose  face  has  launched  a 
thousand  trends,  in  private  prefers 
immutable,  neutral,  nearly  invisi- 
ble surroundings.  "Since  I'm  con- 
stantly traveling,  it's  so  nice  to 
come  home  to  a  soothing  apart- 
ment," says  Linda  Evangelista 
about  the  downtown  duplex  where 
she  unpacks  her  bags  in  New  York . 
More  than  a  home  base,  Evan- 
gelista's  apartment  is  for  her  a 


cherished  memorial  to  Justin 
Quinn,  her  friend,  decorator,  and 
taste  mentor  who  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident  just  months  after  she 
moved  in  two  years  ago.  "Every- 
thing has  remained  exactly  how  he 
wanted  it,"  she  says.  "I  haven't 
let  one  object  come  in  except  an 
espresso  machine.  This  was  Jus- 
tin's first  major  project,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  his  last. 

Evangelista  first  "bumped 


into"  Quinn  when  he  was  workit 
at  Peter-Roberts,  a  SoHo  furnitu 
gallery  specializing  in  America 
arts  and  crafts  designs.  "W 
clicked  instantly.  When  he  said,  * 
you  ever  buy  an  apartment,  I" 
love  to  do  it.'  that  made  me  thini 
'I  should  get  one."  And  so  I  did. 
Until  then  Evangelista  had  lived 
a  series  of  undistinguished  rental 
"The  last  one  was  decorated  i 
American  country  style — lots  ( 
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ed  designs  with  timeless  appeal 

For  every  room  in  your  home,  for  your  every  mood.  The  Piatt  Collections  offers  a  broad 

spectrum  of  uniquely  designed  furnishings  from  which  to  make  your  selection.  Each  piece  is 

rendered  timeless  by  its  beauty  and  sophistication.  Shown,  the  exquisitely  hand  carved 

four  poster  bed  from  our  Manzu  Collection. 

For  the  number  of  your  nearest  dealer  showroom  please  call  (818)  444-6149, 

FAX  1818)  444-5482.  Corporate  Offices:  11119  Rush  Street,  PO  Box  3397  So.  El  Monte,  CA  91733 

Space  221  North  Court,  200  N.  Hamilton  St.  High  Point,  NC 

Designed  by  Phylliss  Mann  Patent  Pending 
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"I  asked  Justin  to  create 

something  grown-up, 

something  clean  and  chic" 
*is 


teddy  bears,  very  feminine.  For  the 
new  apartment  I  asked  Justin  to 
create  something  grown-up,  some- 
thing clean  and  chic. ' ' 

The  pair  shared  a  passion  for 
mission  furniture,  vintage  black 
and  white  photography,  "warm, 
muted"  colors,  and  an  understated 
perfectionism.  "He  educated 
me,"  Evangelista  acknowledges 
gratefully.  As  a  result  she  now 
speaks  with  relaxed  authority 
about  her  bedroom's  Van  Briggle 
vase,  Roycroft  lamp,  and  Helen 


Levitt  photos,  as  well  as  her  livi 
room's  drop-arm  Morris  chair  ai 
Gustav  Stickley  208  settle— "01 
of  the  most  gracefully  propo 
tioned  sofas  Stickley  ever  made 
Despite  the  almost  imperson 
simplicity  of  the  apartment's  fum 
ture,  palette,  and  materials — tl 
cabinetwork  by  Andy  Wattel  an 
Debbie  Dallas, 
husband  and  wit 
team,  is  all  execu 
ed  in  quartersaw 
maple  and  oak  "t 
create  a  nonde 
script  texture,' 
Dallas  says — it  i 
carefully  designe 
to  accommodate  it 
owner's  idiosyn 
crasies.  Evange 
lista,  for  example 
"hates  curtain  I 
and  blinds,"  so  Quinn  instead  in 
stalled  wavy-textured  leaded-glas 
panes  that  admit  "plenty  of  ligh 
but  kill  the  view,  which  is  fortu 
nate  since  it's  of  a  parking  lot.' 
And  he  converted  a  downstair 
bathroom  into  a  dressing  room  U 
house  the  fashion  plate's  substan 
tial  wardrobe.  "I  never  knev 
which  of  my  things  were  in  whicl 
of  my  apartments,"  says  Evange 
lista,  who  until  recently  kep 
places  in  Paris  and  Ibiza  as  well.  " 
don't  like  having  duplicates,  so  1 
tend  to  travel  with  my  favorites— 
which  change  less  often  than  you 
would  think." 

The  dressing  room's  Andre  Ar 
bus  stool — as  well  as  the  Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank-inspired  checkerboard 
of  copper  squares  lining  the  entry 
hall — marks  a  small  but  hardly  dis 
sonant  departure  from  the  ruling 
arts  and  crafts  aesthetic.  "We 
weren't  quite  finished,"  Evange- 
lista explains.  "We  didn't  want  to 
do  just  mission.  Maybe  one  day  I'll 
feel  it's  OK  to  bring  in  new  things 
But  this  is  the  only  place  besides 
my  parents'  house  in  Saint  Catha 
rines,  Ontario,  that  I  call  home 
It's  already  not  big  enough,  but  I'll 
always  keep  this  apartment."  A 
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KARL  KEMP  &  ASSOC,  LTD. 

Neo-Classical  Antiques 
Specializing  in  Empire  and  Biedermeier 


29  EAST  10th  STREET 
TEL:  (212)  254-1877 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10003 
FAX:  (212)  228-1236 
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In  the  foreground 
of  a  sunny  border, 
lamb's  ears, 
geum,  dwarf  Iris 
pumila,  and  lady's- 
mantle  compose 
a  palette  ranging 
from  gray  green 
to  chartreuse  and 
gold.  Evergreen 
warty  barberry 
turns  the  corner. 
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Gardening 


The  challenge  of  life  on  the 
edge  makes  the  front  of 


th( 


border 


fertile  ground  for  creativity 

By  Page  Dickey 


LAST  SUMMER  I  VISITED  THE  GARDEN  OF  A  FRIEND 
who  seemed  dismayed  by  a  temporary  lack  of  col- 
or in  her  borders,  a  lull,  she  explained  apologeti- 
cally, between  the  daylilies  of  July  and  the  phlox 
of  August.  (What  gardener  doesn't  struggle  with 
lulls  when  attempting  a  succession  of  blooms 
from  March  to  October?)  But  my  friend  was 
wrong  to  make  excuses  for  her  garden;  its  struc- 
ture was  so  shapely  and  appealing  that  flower  col- 
or was  merely  an  added  incident,  enjoyable  but 


Geum 


Catmint 


not  essential  to  its  success.  Rather,  what  made 
this  garden  so  attractive  was  the  use  of  foliage  in 
pleasing  combinations,  particularly  along  the 
very  front  of  the  border. 

Just  as  a  frame  defines  the  painting  it  sur- 
rounds, so  edging  plants  can  define  and  enhance 
the  garden  bed,  setting  it  off.  And  if  this  frame  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son, those  less-than-perfect  elements  in  the  interi- 
or of  the  bed — the  lulls,  the  leggy  perennials,  the 
weeping  heads  of  unstaked  flowers,  the  over- 
looked weeds — will  be  masked  or,  even  better, 
made  presentable. 

No  matter  how  much  you  are  tempted  to  think 
about  flower  color  when  planning  the  front  of  the 
border,  a  temptation  we  all  succumb  to,  it  is  wiser 
in  the  long  run  to  think  more  of  foliage — more  of 
leaf  shape  and  texture  and  habit  of  growth — and 
whether  it  will  hold  up  through  summer  and  fall. 
It  is  easy  to  have  a  lush  border  in  June,  not  so  easy 
in  August.  Of  course,  the  problem  can  be  solved 
simply  by  edging  your  garden  bed  with  a  prim 
hedge — boxwood  or  germander  or  dwarf  rosy 
barberry.  But  if  you  want  a  variety  of  colors  and 
textures  and  shapes,  a  number  of  suitable  peren- 
nials can  be  combined  to  create  a  comely  frame. 

In  a  dry  sunny  border  I  rely  primarily  on  plants 
that  tend  to  be  associated  with  herb  gardens:  sage, 
germander,  cottage  pinks,  catmint,  artemisia, 
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It's  time  to 


s  time  to 
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decorating. 

Re|OICe  in  the  way  you  live. 
Surround  yourself  with  favorite  things. 


Rearrange. 
This  is  your  room. 

And  no  one  makes  it  yours  like  WAVERLY. 


ion  on  whereto  find  Waverly  Fabrics,  Wallcoverings  and  Home 
1 1 800-423  5881,  Dept.  99.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  ©1993. 


Gardening 


The  contrasting  foliage  of 
Hosta  si  eboldi  ana  elegans, 
Geranium  macrorrhizum, 
and  Siberian  iris  spills  over 
the  edge  of  a  shady  border. 
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DEFINING  A  SOLID  EDGE 


While  plotting  a  front  border,  you  might  want  to 
think  about  a  solid  stationary  edging  to  divide 
the  bed  from  the  lawn  or  a  path  or  terrace. 
Keep  in  mind  the  character  of  the  site  and  the 
style  of  both  house  and  garden.  Traditional 
local  building  materials  can  be  a  helpful  guide 
to  harmonious  colors  and  textures. 

Fieldstone  Appropriate  in  a  country 
or  farmlike  setting.  Large  round  stones 
are  congenial  for  spilling  plants.  Narrow  flat  ones  can  be 
dug  into  the  earth  on  end.  Granite  setts  and  Belgian 
blocks  are  more  formal  in  appearance. 

Flagstone  Good  choice  for  a 
contemporary  setting.  Can  be  useful 
as  a  mowing  strip  laid  level  with  lawn: 

mower  blades  can  overlap  the  stones  to  trim  a  neat  edge 

without  snipping  front-of-the-border  plants. 


Wood  Painted  or  weathered  two-by- 
fours  are  charming  in  a  vegetable  or 
herb  garden.  Rustic  logs  suit  a  woodland  garden. 

Tile  Old  roof  tiles  or  terra-cotta  tiles 
with  molded  crowns  are  attractive 
alongside  beds  in  a  potager  or  a  patio  garden. 

Metal  Dark  painted  metal  strips  form 
an  inconspicuous  barrier  between  lawn 
or  gravel  and  flowerbed.  Long  lasting.  Creates  a  precise 
clean  edge.  Sensible  for  island  beds,  where  a  paved  strip 
might  look  silly  or  overbearing. 

\  Brick  The  most  versatile  edger,  at 
home  in  any  setting.  Equally  suitable  in 
a  cottage  garden  or  a  formal  scheme.  Can  be  used  flat  as 
a  mowing  strip,  aither  lengthwise  or  on  end  as  a  divider 
beside  a  pan.  or  sunk  at  an  angle  to  make  a  jagged  line 
(tricky  for  mowing).  Used  bricks  look  best  but  can  crumble 
after  some  years.  More  weatherproof  bricks  are  now 
made  to  look  old,  though  not  so  mellow  as  the  real  thing. 


curly  chives,  lavender,  and  santolin[^ 
Gray  foliage  is  a  crucial  ingredient  in  tl| 
sunny  flower  border,  adding  a  richne 
and  contrast  more  lasting  than  flower  cc 
or.  I  use  the  palest  silver-leaved  plants  ir 
symmetrical  way — marking  the  entrain 
of  a  garden  or  clothing  its  corners — f< 
their  almost- white  foliage  leaps  out  at  yc 
and  needs  repetition  to  balance  the  gardi 
picture.  There  is  a  gentle  impact,  for  n 
stance,  in  coral-like  mounds  of  gray  sai 
tolina  or  ghostly  trailing  stems  of  licori< 
plant,  Helichrysum  petiolare ,  or  feathei 
clumps  of  Artemisia  'Powis  Castle 
Lamb's  ears,  Stachys  byzantina,  of  course,  isva 
ued  by  us  all  for  its  luminous  mats  of  felty  gr; 
green  foliage.  But  Salvia  argentea  is  an.admir; 
ble  alternative,  with  huge  furry  ovate  leavesof 
same  silvery  hue. 

Many  of  the  vast  family  of  salvias  are  excellei 
choices  for  the  front  of  the  border.  Salvia  x  si 
perba,  in  cultivars  like  'May  Night'  and  'Ea: 
Friesland' ,  is  wonderfully  effective  because  of  i 
long-lasting  spiky  flowers  of  intense  violet  pui 
pie.  S.  jurisicii  is  a  charming  gray-leaved  spraw 
er  with  paler  purple  spikes.  But  for  first-ral 
foliage,  nothing  beats  culinary  sage,  S.  officinc 
lis,  in  its  dwarf  form,  with  gray  green  pebbly  sui 
faced  leaves,  or  in  one  of  its  variegated  cultivai 
softly  streaked  with  gold  or  purple.  The  foliage i 
the  golden  variegated  sage  takes  on  chartreu 
overtones  in  the  garden,  subtly  heightening  th 
mauve  of  alliums  and  the  magenta  of  cranesbilh 
For  more  chartreuse  (a  color  which  I  find  co 
plements  all  others)  at  the  border's  edge,  yo 
might  choose  the  much-loved  lady's-mantle  wit 
its  froth  of  tiny  flowers.  Or  try  the  cushio 
spurge.  Euphorbia  epithymoides,  with  yello\ 
green  bracts  in  the  spring  and  whorls  of  narro\ 
dark  green  leaves  that  turn  red  in  the  fall.  Golde 
oregano  is  another  telling  foliage  plant  wit 
humps  of  tiny  pungent  green  gold  leaves  to  spii 
over  and  break  the  severity  of  the  front  edge. 

The  best  of  the  catmints,  Nepeta  x  faassenh 
has  billowing  sprays  of  silvery  leaves  and  laven 
der  flowers  and  can  be  depended  on  to  hold  it 
own  all  season  in  the  hot  dry  border  it  prefers.  I 
similar,  if  even  more  delicate,  perennial  is  Cala 
mint  ha  nepeta  nepeta.  Above  scented  foliagel 
cymes  of  lilac  flowers  appear  in  summer,  lendin. 
the  plant  an  airy  charm. 

One  of  the  most  common  cranesbills  in  Ameril 
can  gardens.  Geranium  himalayense  'Johnson  ( 
Blue',  is  a  bit  too  sprawly  to  be  successful  in  th  | 
very  front  of  the  border.  But  several  forms  of  har[ 
dy  geraniums  are  ideal  candidates  in  a  garden  be< 
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A  monthh.  guide  to  the  toll4ree  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brtxhures,  or  tor  information  on  store  locations. 
■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

ASkO.  Inc.  800-367-2444 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Eljer  Industrie^  800-435-5372 

Franke.  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-631-8601 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

lacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-833-9525 

Ienn-Air800-)ENN-AIR 

Kohler  Company  8004-kOHLER 

Man. in  Window  s  800-346-51 28 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Centur\  Furniture  Compam  800-852-5552 
Drexel  Heritage  800-447-4700 

Dapha,  Ltd  800-28+4063 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  800444-3682 

Karges  Furniture  800-252-7437 

Krei<-  Collection  800-229-8890 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Manhattan  Cabinetrv  800-MANHATTAN 

The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Arte  de  Mexico  800-622-21 34 

The  Bombay  Compam  8004329-7789 

Casablanca  Fan  Compam  800-759-3267 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Donghia  Furniture  Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Karastan  Bigelou  800-234-1 1 20 

Kravet  800-648-KRAV 

LL  Bean  Home  &  Camp  800-221-4221 

Missoni  Carpet  &  Rug  Collection  800-MISSOM 

Roche-Bobois  800-972-8375 

Vanguard  Studios  800-532-9665 

\Va\erk  800423-5881  DEPT99 

■ 

TABLETOP 

800-635-3669 
Wati  .'1 30(W77-7860 

Wedgwooi  100-955-1550 


It  is  tempting  to  think  about 
front-border  flowers  but  I 
wiser  to  think  about  foliage 


that  is  not  too  parched.  G.  ma- 
crorrhizum  is  the  boldest,  with 
rounded,  lobed,  and  notched 
leaves  and  a  luxurious  mounding 
habit.  This  stellar  cranesbill  looks 
stunning  in  a  sweep  beneath  the 
reedy  leaves  of  daylilies  or  Siberi- 
an iris .  In  June .  clusters  of  pink  (or 
white  in  the  cultivar  'Album')  five- 
petaled  flowers  rise  above  the 
hummocks  of  leaves.  G.  sanguin- 
eum  var.  striatum  forms  lush 
clumps  covered  for  much  of  spring 
and  summer  with  pale  pink  flowers 
daintily  striped  with  crimson. 

For  the  shaded  border,  no  plant 
is  more  striking  than  hosta  in  its  in- 
finite variety  of  leaf  pattern  and 
size.  The  dramatic  bouquets  of  fo- 
liage are  especially  useful  for  turn- 
ing a  front  corner.  Bergenias  are 
valuable,  too.  as  sculptural  accents 
with  shiny,  leathery  paddle- 
shaped  leaves  that  often  redden 
handsomely  in  fall.  Lungwort, 
Pulmonaria  saccharata,  is  another 
favorite  of  mine  for  the  shaded 
edge.  It  is  always  the  first  perenni- 
al to  bloom  in  my  garden  north  of 
New  York  City,  offering  sheets  of 
lavender  blue  bells  for  the  month 
of  April.  But  the  large  spotted  dark 
green  leaves  that  develop  after 
blooming  are  of  equal  importance. 
The  old  varieties  of  lungwort  rare- 
ly stand  up  to  our  hot  summers, 
getting  ratty  and  mildewed  by  Au- 
gust, but  a  splendid  new  cultivar, 
'Roy  Davidson',  has  foliage  that 
stays  dapper  until  frost. 

To  contrast  with  these  boldly 
shaped  leaves,  you  cannot  go 
wrong  choosing  one  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  astilbe  with  fern- 
like  foliage  and  plumes  of 
delicious  color.  I  have  yet  to  come 
across  a  bad  astilbe.  Try  the  grace- 


ful white  'Avalanche'  or  the  low- 
growing  Astilbe  chinensis  'Pumila', 
which  sports  raspberry  pink  spires 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  A  similar 
plant  (often  mistaken  for  astilbe), 
with  dark  ferny  leaves  and  soft- 
white  plumes  in  June,  is  double 
dropwort,  Filipendula  vulgaris 
'Flore  Pleno'.  Another  good 
choice  for  the  front  of  a  shady  bor- 
der is  the  fringed  bleeding  heart, 
Dicentra  eximia,  with  arching 
stalks  of  finely  cut  leaves  peppered 
with  masses  of  small  heart-shaped 
flowers  in  rose  or  white  ('Snow- 
drift' is  an  excellent  cultivar) 
throughout  the  summer. 

In  every  aspect  of  gardening  the 
rules  set  down  are  only  a  guideline 
and  can  be — indeed,  benefit  from 
being — broken  occasionally.  All 
short  plants  need  not  be  placed  up 
front  and  all  tall  plants  in  back. 
Low-growing  spring  bloomers  are 
surprisingly  useful  at  the  back  of  a 
garden  bed,  underplanting  shrubs 
and  late-developing  perennials. 
And  a  statuesque  specimen 
brought  to  the  foreground  relieves 
any  monotony  caused  by  a  planting 
of  uniform  height.  A  mullein  or 
Scotch  thistle  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  seeds  at  the  front  of  the 
border  has  a  startling  appeal.  Tall 
vertical  foliage  at  the  front  edge 
can  be  equally  bracing.  You  might 
plant  a  clump  of  swordlike  yucca, 
favored  by  Gertrude  Jekyll  to  dress 
the  corner  of  a  border,  or  the  ele- 
gant Crocosmia  masoniorum  'Lu- 
cifer' .  with  its  fresh  iris  foliage  and 
exquisitely  poised  scarlet  flowers, 
or  one  of  the  taller-growing  day- 
lilies,  like  'Autumn  Prince", 
'Corky',  or  'Hyperion',  and  allow 
its  gracefully  arching  leaves  to  lap 
over  onto  your  path.  A 
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Hansa's  Reputation  As  The  Best 
Just  Keeps  Getting  Better 


Finally,  Americans  are  getting  the  chance  to  appreciate  what  Germans  have  known 
about  H ansa  faucets  for  decades.  Its  quality  is  without  peer. 

It  might  be  because  of  Hansa's  classic  beauty,  its  delicate  proportions  and  its 
beautiful  finishes.  It  might  be  the  way  a  H ansa  faucet  is  made,  and  the  way  it  dispenses  water: 
smoother,  quieter  and  longer  than  any  other  brand.  CM  it  could  be  Hansa's  state-of-the-art  ceramic 
disc  technology,  solid  brass  construction  and  its  smooth,  precise  handle  movement. 

Most  likely,  it's  all  of  these  reasons  and  more.  But,  certainly  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  German  trade  keeps  selecting  Hansa  as  the  best  faucet  manufacturer  year  after  year.  In 
fact,  every  year. 

So,  when  you  choose  this  Ronda  for  your  kitchen  with  its  fingertip  control 
retractable  spout  and  timeless  beauty,  you  know  you  're  not  settling  for  just  any  faucet,  but  for  the 
one  that's  been  recognized  as  the  best.  By  those  who  know  the  best. 

For  more  information  on  Hansa's  complete  inie  of  kitchen  and  bath  products,  call 
1-800-343-4431,  312-733-0025,  or  fax  us  at  312-733-4220.  Or,  you  may  write  us  for  complete 
survey  results  and a  free  color brochure  at Hansa  America,  931  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  II.  60608 


The  high  watermark  for  faucets 
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H ansa's  Reputation  As  The  Best 
Just  Keeps  Getting  Better 


Finally,  Americans  are  getting  the  chance  to  appreciate  what  Germans  have  known 
about  H ansa  faucets  for  decades.  Its  quality  is  without  peer. 

It  might  be  because  of  H ansa's  classic  beauty,  its  delicate  proportions  and  its 
beautiful  finishes.  It  might  be  the  way  a  H ansa  faucet  is  made,  and  the  way  it  dispenses  water: 
smoother,  quieter  and  longer  than  any  other  brand.  Or,  it  could  be  Hansa  's  state-of-the-art  ceramic 
disc  technology,  solid  brass  construction  and  its  smooth,  precise  handle  movement. 

Most  likely,  it's  all  of  these  reasons  and  more.  But,  certainly  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  German  trade  keeps  selecting  Hansa  as  the  best  faucet  manufacturer  year  after  year.  In 
fact,  every  year. 

So,  when  you  choose  this  Ronda  for  your  kitchen  with  its  fingertip  control 
retractable  spout  and  timeless  beauty,  you  know  you  're  not  settling  for  just  any  faucet,  but  for  the 
one  that's  been  recognized  as  the  best.  By  those  who  know  the  best. 

For  more  information  on  H ansa's  complete  line  of  kitchen  and  bath  products,  call 
1-800-343-4431,  312-733-0025,  or  fax  us  at  312-733-4220.  Or,  you  may  write  us  for  complete 
survey  results  and  a  free  color  brochure  at  Hansa  America,  931  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60608 
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P.  J.  Redoute,  1827 

16th  to  19th  Century  Decorative  Prints  and  Maps 

Fig  Tree  Farms,  13721  West  Telegraph  Road 

Santa  Paula,  California  93060,  Phone  (805)  933-3193 

(Between  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara) 

By  Appointment  or  Chance  *  Video  Catalogues  Available 


Guy    Regal    Limite 

Fine  Art  and  Antiques 


60  A  JOB'S  LANE  •  SOUTHAMPTON,  NY  11968  516.283.4 


GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 


Adelson  Galleries,  Inc. 

The  Mark  Hotel 

25  East  77th  Street,  3rd  Fl. 


Aldega/Gordon 

By  Appointment 


Babcock  Galleries 

Established  1 852 
724  Fifth  Avenue 


Charles  Cowles  Gallery 

420  West  Broadway      . 


Foster  Goldstrom  Gallery 

560  Broadway 


Galerie  Rienze 

922  Madison  Avenue 
(73  rd  &  74th  Streets) 


Peter  Joseph  Gallery 

745  Fifth  Avenue 
4th  Fl. 


Jean  Karajian  Gallery 

250  East  60th  Street 


(212)439-6800 
Fax:439-6870 


(212)988-2965 
Fax:517-8799 


(212)767-1852 
Fax:767-1857 


(212)925-3500 
Fax:  925-3501 


(212)941-9175 
Fax:  274-8759 


(212)288-2226 
Fax:  988-1539 


(212)751-5500 
Fax:  751-0213 


(212)751-6728 
Fax:  751-4707 


American  Painting  -19th  &  20th  Century 
Turn  of  the  century  Danish  Painting 


Three  Centuries  of  Old  Master  Drawings 
Fully  Illustrated  Catalogues  Available 


John  Dobbs,  "Ways  to  the  City"  April  28- May  22 
Seymour  Lipton,  "The  Thirties"  May  20 -June  25 
Stuart  Frost:  Recent  work,  June  2 -June  25 


Howard  Ben  Tre:  New  sculpture -May 
High  Heeled  Art:  Fashion  Photographs -June 


Couples  in  Art-Stieglitz  &  O'Keefe,  Pollock  &  Krasner 

Francis  &  Smith,  DeKooning  &  DeKooning, 

Ernst  &  Tanning,  Mitchell  &  Riopelle— April  20- May  T 


French  Impressionists  &  Modern  Masters 

Bernard  Buffet:  April  15-May  15  (annual  exhibition) 

Paolo  Corvino — June  11 -July  1 


Jonathan  Bonner:  "Inversions"  copper  sculptures 

through  June  1 9 

Group  show  of  art  furniture  -  Opens  June  24 


French  Art  Deco 

Furniture,  Luminere  including  Daum  and 

R.  Lalique,  Fer  Forge,  accessories 
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.Fm^  French  Furniture 

including  Property  from  the  Paris  Apartment 
of  Francois  Catroux 

The  auction  will  be  held  at  Sotheby's  Monaco, 
Sporting  d'Hiver,  Place  du  Casino  on  July  3,  1993. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

in  Paris,  Alexandre  Pradere  at  (1)42664060,  Sotheby's,  3  rue  de  Miromesnil,  75008 

in  Monaco,  Sotheby's  at  93  30  88  80,  Sporting  d'Hiver,  Place  du  Casino,  Monte  Carlo 

in  New  York,  Phillips  Hathaway  at  (212)  606-7213,  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Ave.,  N.Y.,  10021 

Illustrated  catalogues  are  available  at  our  offices  and  galleries  worldwide 

and  through  the  mail.  To  order  with  a  credit  card,  please  call  (800)  444-3709. 

Outside  the  continental  U.S.,  call  (203)  847-0465. 

A  set  of  mahogany  Direcibire  chairs  from  the  dining  room  of  Francois  Catroux  s  Paris  apartment. 


SOTHEBY3 


FOUNDED  1744 

The  World's  Leading  Fine  Art  Auction   House 
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Specialists  in  decorative  Ceramics,  Limestone,  18th  Century  Stone  ana  Terracotta  Floors 
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Antique  Blanc  Rose  with  Flagstone  Cabochons 


Please  ring  for  a  brochure 


583  $imjs  Road  London  SW6  2EH,  England    Tel:  071-371  7778    Fax:  071-371  8395 
31  East  %lm  Street,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  U.S.A.    Tel:  (203)  862  9538   Fax:  (203)  629  5484 


Stristofher  Hyland 

Fabrics  Trimmings  Wallpaper  Furnishings 


Cicago 


erman  s 
644-4073" 

UNE  1993 


Neptune  linen  stripe  designed  by  Celia  Birtwell 

Atlanta  Dania,  Florida  Philadelphia  New  York 

Amsworth-Noah        Turner  Greenberg  Bob  Collins  Christopher  Hyland 

(404)231-8787  (305)925-8303  (215)567-5890  (212)688-6121 


Los  Angeles 

Randolph  &  Hein 

(310)  855-1222 

800 
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George    Smith 
73   Spring   Street 
New    York    NY    10012 
Tel:   2  1  2-226   4747 
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George   Smith 

Suite    133  A.D.A.  C. 

351    Peachtree   Hills  Avenue   N.E. 

Atlanta    GA   30305 

Tel:   404-8  16    1230 


M       I       A       M       I 

Monica  James    &   Co. 
140   N.E.    40th    Street 
Miami  Florida   33137 
Tel:   305-576   6222 


Please  telephone  for  our  latest  brochure  and  price  list 


*  PERFECT  BY  NATURE 


Perfect  by  Quality....  Perfect  as 
ranked  by  2000  European  kitchen 
dealers  in  a  comprehensive  survey 
where  our  cabinetry  was  ranked 
number  one  in  quality.  The  finest  of 
custom-built  cabinetry  handcrafted 
in  the  Black  ■  Forest  of  Germany 
using  the  latest  in  technology  in 
over  116  doorstyles  across  12  price 
groups.  Our  quality  speaks  for  itself: 
from  our  patented  curved  drawers 
in  solid  beech,  to  our  concealed, 
self-closing  drawer  system.  Choose 
from  exquisite  finishes  such  as 
hand-brushed  Oak,  Spruce,  Pine, 
Alder,  Beech  or  Ash.  Real  Carrera 
marble  inlays,  high-gloss  lacquer, 
hand-polished  to  a  lusty  sheen  or 
durable  laminates  in  colors  too 
numerous  to  count. 

Perfect    by    Design...    Let    our 

highly  skilled  Studio  Becker  Kitch- 
ens Designers  create  a  kitchen  that 
captures  your  wildest  imaginations 
with  a  perfect  balance  between 
form  and  function. 

Perfect  by  Nature...  Our  cabin- 
etry is  friendly  to  nature,  manufac- 
tured with  the  highest  environmen- 
tally-conscious standards  through 
the  use  of  bio-degradeable  pro- 
ducts where  possible,  right  down 
to  the  recyclable  packaging 
materials. 


—  Shrfrj* 

Becke 
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PERFECT  BY  N 


Los  Angeles  (Beverly  Hills),  (310)  652-3472,  Studio  City  (Los  Angeles),  (818)  508-5362,  San  Diego,  (619)  297-4118, 
San  Francisco,  (415)  255-5996,  Honolulu,  (808)  536-7739 

To  receive  our  180  page  full  color  catalogue  send  $  14  to 
.US  Headquarters:  SBK  Pacific,  Inc.,  1030  Marina  Village  Pkwy.,  Alameda  (San  Francisco  Bay  Area),  CA  94501 

Phone:  (510)  865-16  16  ■  Fax:  (510)  865-1148 
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The  Art  of  Mosaics. 


For  the  elegant  villas  of  ancient  civilizations, 
skilled  artisans  created  intricate  mosaics  from 
chips  of  marble,  glass  and  stone— cutting  and 
setting  each  piece  painstakingly  by  hand. 
Today,  we  have  recreated  this  art  form  in  our 
Italian  atelier,  where  craftsmen  assemble 
mosaics  from  these  same  materials,  setting 
them  onto  sheets  of  paper  mesh  for  easy 


COLLECTION 

230  PARK  AVENUE  SO.  /  NEW  YORK,  NY  10003 
PHONE:  212-674-9700 /FAX:  212-674-8083 


Reinvented. 


SKIS    INTERNATIONAL 


installation  in  your  own  home. 
As  easy  to  work  with  as  ceramic  tile,  our 
preset  mosaics  offer  endless  design  optior 
for  floors,  walls,  pools  or  decorative  trim. 
Or,  we  can  translate  any  design  you  provic 
a  painting,  drawing  or  photograph.  Any 
mosaic  motif  is  possible— from  antiquity  to 
contemporary. 


WALKER 


ZANDER 


8901  BRADLEY  AVENUE  /SUN  VALLEY,  CA  91352 
PHONE:  818-504-0235 /FAX:  818-504-2226 
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Irniture  should  do  more  than  look  beautiful.  It  should  also  reflect  who  you  are,  lighten  your 
llt.  provide  you  with  absolute  comfort.  and  it  should  last.  we  have  designed  and  manufactured 
kiss  furniture  for  the  past  50  years  and  we  hope  to  design  a  bright  spot  in  your  future. 


ngeles  ■  New  York  -  San  Francisco  •  Laguna  Niguel  -  La  )olla  -  Rancho  Mirage  •  Dania.  FL  •  Atlanta  ■  Dallas  • 
)  •  Boston  •  Scottsdale  •  Denver  •  Houston  •  Washington.  DC  •  Indianapolis  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  Seattle. 
national  showroom  opportunities  available.  In  the  U.S..  call  1  (800)  229-8890.  Outside  the  U.S..  dial 

INTERNATIONAL  CODE.  1(310)  657"3990. 


Gustav  &  Leopold  Would  Be  Pro 


The  famous  Stickley  bro  hers  certainly  would  have  approved 

"the  quality,  hanJjmade  craftsmanship  found  in  the  re-issue 

of  their  historic  Mssion  Oak  furniture  collection.  Bograd's 

(who  else?)  is  proud  to  feature  Stickley  along  with  other 

famous  names  like  Henredon,  Century,  Baker,  Kindel, 

Karges  and  many  more;  always  offered  at  the  best  values. 


The  New 

Dacor27" 
Convection 

Plus 

Speaks  for  itself 


Just  look  at  me!  I  am  different  from  all  other 
is.  I  am  more  beautiful  with  a  sleek  frameless 
ign  and  an  elegantly  curved  control  panel  and 
idle.  My  electronic  pads  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
-jtrol  my  cooking  functions  with  a  touch  of  your 
jar  and  easy  to  clean  my  control  panel.  I  am  bigger, 

the  largest  pure  convection  and  non-convection 
acities  of  any  27"  oven.  I  am  pure — convection 
H  is— which  means  your  roasts  and  fowl  will 
inore  delicious  and  your  pies,  biscuits  and 


una  | 

O 


cookies  more  evenly  baked  even  when  you  use  all 
my  racks  at  the  same  time.  I  can  even  copk  com- 
plete meals  simultaneously.  I  will  keep  yoircooler 
with  closed  door  broiling  and  your  children  safer 
with  a  unique  feature  which  deactivates  mi.  I  have 
many  more  features  like  my  extra  heating  element 
which  your  DACOR  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you. 
Come  and  see  me  in  white,  black,  almond  and 
stainless  steel  in  double  and  single  models. 
I  am  a  DACOR  and  proud  of  it. 


950  South  Raymond  Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91109  Phone:  (818)  799-1000 


THE  HEVENINGHAM  COLLECTION 


A  collection  of  elegant  hand-crafted  wrought  iron 
furniture  for  both  interior  and  exterior  use. 

Full  colour  brochure  available  from: 

THE  HEVENINGHAM  COLLECTION 

PEACOCK  COTTAGE,  CHURCH  HILL 

NETHER  WALLOP,  HAMPSHIRE  SO20  8EY 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Telephone/Fax:  0264  781124 


y\&£    MLXICC, 

5505  Ri\  erton  \\  i  \i  i     Noh  i  ii  Hoi  n  w  oon,  CA  ^1 
(818;  508-0993  Fax    818    508-1 


Exclusively 

This   advertising  opportunity 

features   the   best   in  fine 

furniture,   design,   art   and 

antiques.   Look  for  it   again   in 

the   October  issue   of  HG. 

Yours 

For  further  information  on   this 

special  shoiccase,  please  contact: 

Karen  Niedzielski, 

Art  and  Antiques  Manager 

(212)  880-2527 


360  Madison  Avenue   New  York,  NY    10017 


SON 
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Manhattan  Cabinetry 
makes  the  most  of  your  space 


Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  At  Manhattan  Cabinetry  there  is  no  limit  to  our  creativity  and  expertise. 
i|  U  A  T  T  A  M     As  New  York's  leading  maker  of  custom  furniture  we  provide  quality  craftsmanship  using  the  finest  materials 
and  thousands  of  colors,  textures,  stains  and  washes.  Surround  yourself  in  custom  furniture,  cabinets  and  wall 
units  created  to  your  exact  specifications.  No  matter  what  your  space,  furnish  it  with  Manhattan  Cabinetry. 

i  Design  Furniture    CUSTOM  DESIGN  •  CUSTOM  CONSTRUCTION  •  CUSTOM  INSTALLATION  •  CUSTOM  SERVICE 
Call  today  for  a  free  brochure  and  the  location  of  the  showroom  nearest  you  1-800- Manhattan 
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Steel  Four  Post  Bed  86H,  All  sizes  available 


Lacquer  Coffee  Table  40L  x  24W  x  24H 


Iron/Crystal  Chandelier 


NERMANN  WEEK 


FURNITURE 


AND 


D     E    C     0     R    A    T 


0 


ATLANTA-AINSWORTH-NOAH  •  BOSTON-SHECTER-MARTIN  •  CHICAGO-KIRK-BRUMMEL  •  DALLAS/HOUSTON -BOYD  LEVINSON  •  DANIA-BILL  NESSEN  •  DEN 
EGG  &  DART  •  LAGUNA  NIGUEL  -  STEVEN  MICHAELS  •  LOS  ANGELES -A.  RUDIN  DESIGNS  •  NEW  YORK- JOHN  ROSSELLI  •  NEW  YORK-TREILLAGE  •  PHOI 
McNAMARA  &  HARRIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  SHEARS  &  WINDOW  •  TROY  -  CAMPBELL-LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON,  DC.  -  J.  LAMBETH  •  TORONTO  -  DIANE 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  CATALOG,  SEND  $35  TO  NIERMANN  WEEKS,  P.O.  BOX  6671,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD  21401,  OR  VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOMS  TO  THE  TRADE 


Italian  Chandelier  32Dia.  x43H 


Frascati  Console  66Lx16Dx31H 


Russian  Chair  19Wx 


— m 


Corinthian  Table  49W  x  25D  x  19H 


Tole  Plant  Stand  14Dia.  x48H 


White  Swan  Commode  42Wx 


HE  COLgECTOirS* EDITION 


e  exclusive  edition—, 

thorized  and  fully  authenticated  by  Parker  Br. 

a  classic  from  the  word  "GO!"  With  new,  spectacularly  designed  houses  and  hotels,  tokens  rich 
h^the  glow  of  24  karat  gold  electroplate,  a  distinctive  "Real  Estate  Portfolio.''  and  much,  much 
re— including  double  the  usual  supply  of  money! 
;st  of  all,  the  lush  green  playing  surface  is  luxuriously  framed  in  fine  hardwood,  to  present  the 

lie  MONOPOLY-  game  graphics  as  never  before!  It's  a  ■ 

1  combination  of  tradition  and  beauty  for  your  home. 
{495,  payable  in  monthly  installments.  Exclusively  from 
ranklin  Mint. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


u  wish  to  return  any  Franklin  Mint  purchase,  you 
'  do  so  within  30  days  of  your  receipt  of  that  pur- 
e  for  replacement,  credit  or  refund. 


Board  shown  much  smaller  than  actual  size  of 
20VLx20VWx3"H. 


This  solid  brass  monopoly®  game  coin  is 

set  into  the  drawer  handle,  to 

forever  identify  this  Collector's  Edition. 

(coin  size  is  21mm). 


hly  embellished  with  accents  ot  sterling  silver  and  24  karat  gold. 

OLY  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  ©  1993  Parker  Brothers  Division  ot  Tonka  Corporation  lor  its  real  estate  trading  game  equipment. 


ORDER  FORM 


Please  mail  by 
June  30. 1993. 
The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center.  PA  19091-0001 
Yes.  I  would  like  to  enter  my  subscription  for 
monopoly  "-The  Collector's  Edition. 

I  need  SEND  no  money  now.  I  understand  that 
the  complete  game,  including  the  hardwood-framed 
playing  board,  will  be  specially  imported  and  sent  to 
me  in  a  single  shipment.  I  will  be  billed  for  a  deposit  of 
S33  *  prior  to  shipment,  and  for  the  balance  in  1 4  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $33*.  after  shipment. 

'Plus  my  state  sales  tax. 

SIGNATURE 


s„  ;=:  =  =  ;  *  =  =  5-9JEC"  TO  ACCEPTANCE 

MR  MRS  MISS 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

ADDRESS 

APT.  # 

CITY  STATE 

7IP 

TELEPHONE #(                   ) 

12878-6YFR-365 

MONOPOLY  $  a  registered  tradema-*  o'  :  *993  Parte*  Brothers  Ovts»on  o* 
Tonka  Corporation  tcy  ns  real  estate  trading  ga-~  ec.  --■?'■ 


Pots  that  tal 
back,  from  a 
potter  with  ai 
alter  ego. 
Grayson  Perr 
far  left,  a.k.a. 
Claire,  left,  hi 
a  penchant  fc 
naming  his  w 
such  as  f  Am  I 
Two-Faced, 


from  right. 
Bottom  left: 
Past  That 
Never  Was. 


Workroom 


The  two  sides  of  Grayson 
Perry  find  their  way  onto 

his  provocative  pots 

By  Rhoda  Koenig 
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•YOU  DO  NOT  EXPECT  A  LECTURE  FROM  A  POT,"  SAYS 

Grayson  Perry.  "Pots  are  regarded  as  contempla- 
tive." No  one  would  say  this  of  Perry's  decorated  ce- 
ramic pots,  which  open  up  fresh  mouths  to  harangue 
the  viewer.  "Everything  else  in  this  room  is  rub- 
bish/1 says  one  pot,  while  another  announces  that  it 
looks  best  in  a  roomful  of  bad  paintings.  In  addition  to 
rude  messages,  the  pots  are  decorated  with  women 
sprouting  male  sex  organs,  men  throwing  up,  and  vic- 
tims of  random  terror,  although  Perry  has  cut  back  on 
the  violence  since  the  recent  birth  of  his  daughter, 
Florence  Boudicca  (named  after  a  first-century  Brit- 
ish warrior  queen). 

Although  his  "pot  people"  recall  characters  in  six- 
ties underground  comics ,  Perry  says  they  hark  back  to 
the  work  of  eighteenth-century  artisans,  who  turned 
out  wordy  commemorative  pieces  and  puzzle  jugs 
that  dared  a  drinker  to  enjoy  the  liquid  inside  without 
getting  drenched  from  a  concealed  spout.  He  is  also 
inspired  by  the  popular  art  of  that  violent  and  outspo- 
ken century — Gillray  caricatures  form  the  basis  for 
the  figures  on  some  pieces — and  by  oriental  pottery 
manufactured  for  the  export  market.  One  piece, 
strewn  with  disconnected  motifs,  looks  like  a  Chinese 
vase  having  a  nervous  breakdown. 

"I'm  not  mocking  their  style,"  Perry  says,  "but 
using  it  as  something  to  twist.  The  trouble  with  a  lot  of 
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ForThose  Who  Believe  Where  One  Cooks 
Is  As  Important  As  What  One  Cooks. 


Dreakfast  brightened  by  a 
smiling  sun.  Dinner  warmed  with  a 
golden  glow.  With  Andersen'  Feature 
Windows,  spending  the  day  in  the 
kitchen  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 

Gone  are  the  dim,  drab,  lifeless 
rooms  where  cooking  was  considered 
nothing  more  than  a  daily  chore.  Our 
feature  windows  transform  kitchens 
into  welcoming  places  of  light,  beauty 
and  comfort. 

To  learn  more,  contact  your 
Andersen  window  and  patio  door 


dealer  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  send  in 
the  coupon,  or  call  1-800-426-4261. 
We'll  show  you  how  our  feature 
windows  create  kitchen  environments 
in  which  you  can  truly  experience 
the  joy  of  cooking. 

Come  home  to  quality,  /ifo 
Come  home  to  Andersen; 

Send  me  free  literature.  J  plan  to  D  build  m 

City State Ztp_ 

J  plan  to  □  remodel.  I  plan  to  □  replace. 

Name 

Address 


Cm 


State 


Zip 


Phone 


Send  to  Andersen  Wind, «  Inc.,  PO.  Box  3900.  Peona,  IL6J6I4. 

003-0693 


A 

sumptuous 

celebration  of 

Europe's  most 

diversified 

cuisine 


THE     HERITAGE     OF 

SPANISH 


I  ALICIA  RIPS  •  LOIRDKS  MARCH 

Glorious  full-color 

illustrations 

throughout, 
including  Spanish 

art  classics! 

From  Garlic  Mushroom 
Tapas  to  an  exquisite 
Majorcan  Dry  Vegetable 
Soup... from  the  simple  pota- 
to omelet  to  the  genuine 
paella  (which  does  not  mix 
meat  and  shellfish). ..here 
are  the  elegant  flavors  of 
Spain,  in  a  complete,  glow- 
ing volume  that  brings  a 
magnificent  culture  to  life! 

•  150  authentic  recipes  from 
sopa  to  Tiger  Nut  Orgeat! 

•  History,  lore,  diaries,  menus 

•  Lavish  97s"  x  13'A";  256  pages 

At  bookstores  or  call 
1-800-733-3000 

RANDOM  A  HOUSE 


Workroom 


pottery  is  it's  too  well  made. 
There's  no  irony  about  it." 

Perfection  of  form  certainly 
doesn't  concern  Perry,  who  says 
he  likes  making  "wonky"  pottery. 
"I  can't  throw  pots  on  a  wheel — I 
thought  it  would  take  me  too  long 
to  learn.  So  myiases  are  coil- 
built,  like  a  kiddie  would  build  an 
ashtray  for  his  mom. " 

Perry,  who  is  thirty-three  years 
old,  comes  from  Essex,  and  he  still 
maintains  a  studio  there,  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  squalor 
around  him.  "I  had  to  get  away 
from  home,  for  the  usual  reasons.  I 
was  quite  good  at  drawing,  and  my 
art  teacher  thought,  This  bloke  is 
weird  enough  to  go  to  art  col- 
lege.' '  He  studied  sculpture  at 
Portsmouth  Polytechnic,  then 
moved  to  London,  "where  the 
streets  are  paved  with.  .  ."  He 
doesn't  finish  the  sentence. 

While  Perry  was  struggling, 
working  as  a  life  model  and  a  tea 
boy,  a  friend  suggested  he  come 
along  to  evening  classes  in  pottery. 
While  he  was  living  with  a  painter 
girlfriend,  her  gallery  owner  came 
by,  saw  Perry's  pots  on  their  man- 
tel, and  offered  him  an  exhibition; 
his  first  show  was  in  1984.  Now  his 
work  is  represented  by  the  David 
Gill  Gallery  in  London  and  is  pur- 
chased by  serious  collectors. 
Baron  Hans  Heinrich  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza's  daughter  bought  a 
vase  for  her  father  as  a  birthday 
present,  and  novelist  Kathy  Acker 
bought  one  as  a  wedding  gift  for 
Marianne  Wiggins  and  Salman 
Rushdie. 

Another  Perry  wedding  pot  also 
met  with  an  unhappy  fate.  He  gave 
a  friend  a  vase  inscribed,  "To  be 
thrown  during  an  argument  which 
ends  in  divorce."  That  marriage 
lasted  a  year. 

Perry's  own  wife,  Philippa,  is  a 
painter  and  sculptor.  The  center- 
piece of  their  bright  orange  sitting 
room,  with  a  red  sofa  and  electric- 
blue  carpet,  is  her  fireplace  sur- 
round, which  looks  as  if  it  has 


oozed  out  of  the  wall — a  mad  col, 
bination  of  a  Gothic  reredos  and 
Indian  temple  frieze.  It  lies  unc) 
the  cool  gaze  of  a  blonde,  wearij 
a  draped  top  and  pearl  earrings ,  i  I 
huge  color  photograph  adorning ; 
adjacent  wall.  The  blonde  is  Peil 
himself,  his  long  hair  fluffed  <| 
from  its  customary  ponytail. 

"I'm  a  tranny,  that's  it," 
says  cheerfully  and  talks  about 
alter  ego,  Claire.  "She  has  be 
with  me  since  puberty,  but  sh< 
ahead  of  me.  She's  in  her  early  fi 
ties  right  now.  I  had  been  keepi 
her  in  the  background,  but  she's 
much  in  my  work  that  I  thoug 
people  should  know  about  h< 
Most  trannies  are  very  straigl 
and  when  they  dress  up  as  womt 
they  find  freedom,  but  Claire'? 
lot  straighter  than  I  am."  He  h 
ventured  outside  in  Claire's  a 
tumes  but  hasn't  tried  speaking 
anyone  in  her  persona.  "Mc 
trannies  don't  develop  full  fern; 
characters,  because  as  soon  as  th 
open  their  mouths,  they  give  thei 
selves  away." 

Perry's  split  personality  doesi 
discourage  thoroughly  mac 
types  from  enjoying  his  pots.  ' 
lot  of  people  who  buy  my  work ; 
into  the  shockingness  of  thing 
They're  the  kind  of  people  w 
watch  Reservoir  Dogs."  For  pe 
pie  with  a  foot  in  the  rough  and  t 
genteel  worlds,  Perry  makes  tw 
faced  pots:  one  side  can  safely 
turned  to  face  the  room  when  ag 
relatives  visit;  the  other  will  amu 
friends  with  earthier  appetites. 

Perry  doesn't  get  much  chan 
to  venture  from  his  studio  or  1 
Georgian  terrace  house  in  Londc 
"Television  is  where  I  get  most 
my  information  about  the  worl 
It's  a  major  influence." 

Is  that  where  he  gets  the  sex  a 
violence? 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Philipp 
"That's  our  daily  life."  (Grays> 
Perry  is  represented  by  David  G 
Gallery,  60  Fulham  Rd.,  Lond 
SW3  6HH;  71-589-5946.)  * 
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>hare  The  Moment 
^ith  Howard  Miller 

1:  moment  of  discovery  will  live  on  for  each  of  them,  in 
r  ries  sparked  by  their  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full -color 
atalog  of  Howard  Miller's  world  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street,  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
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Pictured:  The  "Downing" 


Books 

Three  experts  take  a  critical  look 
at  new  design  and  gardening  titles 


^Ar- 
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Regency  Design, 

1790-1840:  Gardens,  Buildings, 

Interiors,  Furniture 

by  John  Moriey 

Abrams,  $150 

Many  people  still  think  of  the 
Regencj  st)  le  in  terms  of  its 
dainty  reincarnation  in  1930s  and 
"40s  decorating.  All  airs  and 
graces,  that  revival  was  a  genteel 
formula  of  delicate  scale, 
restrained  color,  discreet  pattern, 
and  cautious  proportion.  Decorous 
neo-Regency — with  its  lyre-backed 
chairs,  urn-shaped  lamps,  concave 
mirrors,  striped  wallpapers,  and 
Greek-key  boruers — aimed  for  a 
safe  middle  ground  between  the 
traditional  and  the  contemporary. 
But  as  John  Moriey  demonstrates 
in  his  authoritative  and  eye-filling 
book,  the  real  thing  embraced 
everything  but  tepid  good  taste. 
Regency  was  assertive,  robust,  and 
unapologetic:  more  Becky  Sharp 
than  Amelia  Sedley. 

Grandiose,  complex,  and  rich. 
always  vivid,  often  show  \ . 
sometimes  garish.  Regency  design 
directly  reflected  its  namesake,  the 
pnnce  regent  (later  King  George 
IV  i.  a  man  given  to  indulging  his 
gargantuan  appetites  and  florid 


fantasies.  Social  and  artistic  arbiter 
of  early  nineteenth  centun. 
England,  he  compulsively 
decorated  and  redecorated  his 
palaces — including  the  most 
famous,  the  Royal  Pavilion  at 
Brighton — in  a  succession  of 
increasingly  lush  and  exotic 
schemes.  The  author,  who 
supervised  the  restoration  of  the 
Brighton  Pavilion  in  the  1970s 
when  he  was  its  director,  explores 
the  dizzying  variety  of  styles 
subsumed  under  the  rubric  of 
Regency  and  surveys  a 
bew Udering  half  centun  with 
unhurried  aplomb  and  keen  insight 
into  the  origins,  applications,  and 
meanings  of  design. 

Moriey  emphasizes  that 
Regency  went  far  beyond 
the  vigorous  classicism  we 
now  associate  with  the 
antiquarian  interiors  of 
Thomas  Hope  and  the 
inventive  architecture  of  Sir 
John  Soane.  The  period  was 
also  obsessed  w  ith 
picturesque  effects,  from  the 
romantic  landscapes  of 
Humphry  Repton  to  the 
intelligent  urban  planning  of 
John  Nash.  And  then  there 


were  such  curiosities  as 
London "s  Egyptian  Hall,  built  for 
the  greatest  Regency  furniture 
maker.  George  Bullock;  the 
willow  ■"cathedral."  a  Gothic 
garden  folly  cunningly  crafted 
from  bent  branches  that  then  took 
root  and  sprouted  leaves:  and 
Royal  Lodge,  a  thatch-rooted 
Gothic-Tudor  cottage  ome  at 
Windsor  where.  Moriey  notes. 
*  "George  IV  spent  many  sybaritic 
hours  with  his  cherry  brandy  and 
elderly  houris." 

Solidly  researched,  engagingly 
written,  sumptuoush  illustrated, 
and  enormouslv  entertaining. 
Regency  Design  is  the  most 
important  decorative  arts  book  of 
the  season,  indeed  of  recent  years. 
John  Moriey's  tour  de  force  of 
lucid,  sustained  scholarship  is  a 
model  of  w  hat  needs  to  be  done 
for  even,  other  major  epoch  in  the 
history  of  design. — Martin  Filler 

Gerrit  Th.  Rietveld: 

The  Complete  Works 

by  Marijke  Kiiper  and  Ida  van  Zijl 

Princeton  Architectural 

Press,  $75 

After  the  Red  Blue  armchair  of 
1918  and  the  Rietveld  Schroder 
House  of  1924.  Gerrit  Thomas 
Rietveld  entered  the  design 
pantheon  of  heroic  modernists 
where  he  seemed  to  be  entombed 
in  fame  forever.  But  for  those  who 
think  that  Holland"s  most 
celebrated  architect  had  only  one 
great  chair  and  house  in  him.  this 
book  ( also  the  catalogue  for  a 
recent  show  at  the  Centraal 
Museum  in  Utrecht)  is  an 
illumination.  Blessed  with  the  gift 
of  form,  the  carpenter  turned 
designer-architect  was  long-lived 
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D  &  D  BUILDING:  979  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  11)022.  TEL.:  (212)  752  95  88 
P.D.C.  8687  MELROSE  AVENUE.  WEST  HOLLYWOOD.  C  A.  90069.  TEL.:  (310)  657  05  87 


Books 


and  prolific,  and  by  the  time  the 
De  Stijl  pioneer  died  in  1964,  he 
had  completed  nearly  700  designs 
in  several  disciplines.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  brilliantly  bookended  career, 
the  last  years  as  remarkable  as  the 
first,  with  surprising  episodes  in 
between.  For  the  first  time  a  single 
volume  offers  the  raw  evidence  of 
Rietveld's  design  life  before  and 
after  his  early  success. 

The  book  takes  us  from  the 
sturdy  elemental  oak  table  and 
chairs  of  1906,  worthy  of  Donald 
Judd,  through  the  last  masterly 
villas,  academic  buildings,  and 
exhibition  halls  of  the  1950s 
and  '60s.  Meanwhile,  we  see 
cradles,  high  chairs,  and  prams 
— many  made  for  Rietveld's 
children — and  the  results  of  his 
long  investigations  into  the 
industrialization  of  furniture  and 
buildings.  He  designed  do-it- 
yourself  crate  furniture  in  the 
1930s  (to  be  assembled  straight 
out  of  a  box),  ventured  into 
graphics,  and  dabbled  in 
stereoscopic  cinema.  For  his 
generation  the  great  architectural 
subject  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  space,  and  from  an  early  date, 
he  opened  up — or  avoided — 
closed  Euclidean  forms  to  activate 
space  three-dimensionally. 

Many  designs  don't  conform  to 
the  De  Stijl  preconception  of 
Rietveld.  It  was  not  until  the 
1950s,  really,  that  Holland  let 
Rietveld  be  a  no-holds-barred 
modernist.  Before  then  the 
architect  had  frequent  run-ins  with 
thick-skulled  design  review  boards 
that  liked  to  impose  sloping  roofs, 
instead  of  flat.  But  because  he 
often  reinvented  the  Dutch 
vernacular,  the  book  allows  an 
unexpected  interpretation  of  his 
work  outside  modernism.  The 
project  descriptions  are  brief  and 
don't  tell  whether  these  works  are 
really  aberrations  or  evidence  of  a 
second  career.  The  neutral 
descriptions  also  don't  reveal  what 
Rietveld's  relationship  was  to  De 
Stijl  and  vice  versa.  The  authors 
promise  a  second  biographical 
volume  that  will  put  this  great 
collection  of  material,  much  of  it 
unexpectedly  nonconformist,  in 
perspective. — Joseph  Giovannini 


Noah's  Garden:  Restoring  the 
Ecology  of  Our  Own  Back  Yards 
by  Sara  Stein 
Houghton  Mifflin,  $21.95 

At  last,  a  wonderfully  discomfiting 
garden  book!  Noah's  Garden 
should  raise  the  anxiety  level  of 
American  gardeners,  though  not 
by  stirring  up  the  usual  Anglophile 
insecurities.  Now  that  pollsters 
rank  gardening  as  America's 
number  one  leisure  activity  and  the 
National  Gardening  Association 
finds  that  80  percent  of  U.S. 
households  garden,  it's  been  easy 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
becoming  a  nation  of  backyard 
environmentalists.  But  after  a 
decade  of  cultivating  her  own  six 
acres  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York  (the  subject  of  her  riveting 
1988  botanical  confessional,  My 
Weeds),  Sara  Stein  has  come  to 
see  the  print  of  our  collective 
green  thumb  in  a  shockingly 
impoverished  landscape.  In  Noah's 
Garden,  Stein  tells  how  she,  like 
countless  others,  unintentionally 
brought  Rachel  Carson's  Silent 
Spring  to  her  home  turf: 
conventional  gardening  had  made 
boring  and  beeless  her  lawn, 
poisoned  her  pond,  and  evicted 
plant  and  animal  natives  from 
border  and  grove. 

Distressed  by  the  barren  Eden 
her  "stylish  gardening"  had 
wrought,  Stein  undertook  an 
examination  of  garden  conscience. 
This  book  chronicles  the 
consequent  evolution  of  her 
horticultural  thinking  and  planting 
philosophy.  Eloquently,  often 
wittily,  fusing  ecology  and 
gardening,  she  explains  why  and 
how  she  turned  her  back  on  British 
models,  banished  pesticides  and 


sterile  hybrids  ("gorgeous 
misfits"),  and  began  to  redesign, 
replant,  and  reconnect  her  garden 
to  an  earlier,  indigenous  American 
landscape.  By  restocking  native 
plants  on  her  own  ark,  Stein 
invites  the  fireflies  and  bluebirds, 
efts  and  newts  back  on  board  as 
garden  crew. 

This  is  not  to  say  Stein  scraps 
perennial  borders,  but  she 
"uncorsets"  them  for  the  sake  of 
biological  diversity,  for  "a  humor 
and  richness  of  meaning .  .  .  missed 
by  the  narrow  views  of 
horticulture."  She  is  a  rare 
visionary,  both  lyrical  and  earthy. 
Her  insight  into  the  service 
economy  of  plants  and  animals, 
their  self-regulated  recycling  and 
predator-prey  relationships,  is 
elegantly  clear.  A  simple  diagram 
of  an  eight-lot  suburban  tract 
development  illustrates  how 
gardeners  everywhere  can  put 
together  "the  mosaic  ecosystem  of 
future  suburbia"  in  a  visually 
pleasing  "pattern  of  small 
woodlots  edged  with  thickets, 
connected  by  hedgerows,  and 
dotted  with  flowering  meadows." 
Harking  back  to  Native  American 
tradition,  Stein  proposes  "valuing 
land  by  the  life  it  harbors";  up-to- 
date  applications  include  tax 
incentives  for  planting 
autochthonous  species,  such  as 
fruiting  shrubs  that  feed  the  birds. 
Detailed  appendixes  evaluate 
reference  books  and  list  nectar 
plants  for  adult  butterflies,  host 
plants  for  larvae,  and  berrying 
plants  for  hedgerows,  grouped  by 
fruiting  season. 

Stein  hopes  that  as  Americans 
learn  to  understand  how  gardening 
can  be  more  than  alfresco 
decoration,  they  may  also  start  to 
value  each  private  garden  as  a 
habitat  shared  by  a  potentially  rich 
mix  of  flora  and  fauna — one  small 
plot  in  a  continuous  national 
garden.  Over  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  numerous 
proclamations  of  the  "new 
American  garden" — even  one 
planted  by  that  name  at  the 
National  Arboretum.  Those  were 
intimations.  Noah's  Garden  gives 
us  our  most  convincing  view  of 
the  promised  land. — Patti  Hagan 
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Get  In  To  Something  More 
^mfortable,  Made  Out  Of  Cast  Iron 


because  at  Eljer  we  want  your  time 
e  occupied  by  thoughts  of  1007c 
:ation.  Every  Eljer  enameled  cast 
fixture  has  80  years  of  proven 
bility  behind  it. 


steel.  You'll  find  that  for  price,  customer 
satisfaction  and  nearly  flawless  quality, 
an  Eljer  cast  iron  product  is  always  the 
perfect  "fit"  for  any  occasion. 

Call  1  -  800  4  ELJER  2  (435-5372) 
for  the  name  of  the  plumbingware 
dealer  who  carries  the  complete  line  of 
Eljer  products. 

MtEUER  INDUSTRIES  comp  my 

Eljer.  17120  Dallas.  Parkway.  Suite  205.  Dallas.  Texas  75248  I -800-4-EUER-2  In  Canada.  5900  Ambler  Drive.  Unit  4  Mississauqa  Ontario  Canada  L4W2N3 

917-8895-00 


IJGL 


That  glass-like  mirror  finish  and 
sumptuous  contemporary  color  is 
crafted  to  shine  as  brilliantly  in  ten 
years  as  it  does  the  day  your  contractor 
installs  it. 

But  we  recommend  that  you  be  an 
educated  consumer.  Compare  the  other 
manufacturers,  from  the  lightweights  to 
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Selects 


Showers  for  Flowers 


Exuberant  silhouettes  and  fane  if 
paint  jobs  distinguish  watering  car 
of  a  certain  age  from  today's  garde 
variety  models . 

1.  Paula  Rubinstein,  $85.  2.  Hope  Farm,  $150. 
3.  O'Day  &  Queen,  $125.  4.  Margaret  Shanks,  S 
5.  Richard  Mulligan,  $190.  6.  O'Day  &  Queen,  S 
7.  Treillage,  $275.  8.  Shanks,  $60.  9.  Rubinsteir 
$45.  10.  Mulligan,  $140.  11.  Mulligan,  $120. 
12.  The  Elegant  Earth,  $560.  13.  Shanks,  $40. 
14.  Treillage,  $195.  15.  Hope  Farm,  $75.  16.  0 
Queen,  $100.  17.  Mulligan,  $210.  18.  Shanks,  S 
19.  Hope  Farm,  $75.  20.  O'Day  & 
Queen,  $75.  21.  Our  Shop,  $125. 

22.  The  Elegant  Earth,  $450. 

23.  Rooms  &  Gardens,  $85 


The  Elegant  Earth 
1907  Cahaba  Rd. 
Birmingham, 
AL  35223 
(205)  870-3264 

Hope  Farm 
South  Orange,  NJ 
(201)  762-7934 
by  appt. 

Richard  Mulligan1 

8157  Sunset  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles. 
CA  90046 
(213)  650-8660 

O'Day  &  Queen 

Cambridge,  MA 

(617)  536-5782 
by  appt. 

Our  Shop  Antiques 

2103  Woodhead 
Houston,  TX  77019 
(713)  942-0278 

'To  the  trade  only 


Margaret  Shanks 
Brenham,  TX 
(409)  830-0606 
by  appt. 

Treillage 

418  East  75  St. 
New  York,  NY  10021 

(212)  535-2288 


I     NEXTTOASKO, 
3THER  WVSHERS  HAVE  A 
BIG  DRINKING  PROBLEM. 


ASR'O  uses  an  average  ofabimt  1 6  gallons  of  water  per  load 


The  competition  uses  an  average  of  about  47  gallons  o)  water  per  load. 


len  is  a  Country  known  tor  its  crystal  clear 
\  pristine  forests  and  a  healthy  concern  tor 
vironment. 

o  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
s  have  engineered  an  environmentally-cor- 
'asher  that  conserves  more 
than  any  oi  the  better- 
i,  top-of-line  washers.  And 
more  impressive,  they've 
eered  a  washing  machine 
going  to  wash  your  clothes 
ably  cleaner  -  all  on  notice- 
ss  detergent  and  water! 
ist  take  a  look  at  the  chart.  The  facts  are 
sobering  -  especially  when  you  figure  that 


WATER  USAGE  COMPARISON  PER  LOAD 


ASKO     MAYTAG      GE     WHIRLPOOL 


year!*    And  that  means  you  can  save  buckets  on 
your  water  bill,  too. 

But  lest  you  think  water  conservation  is  our 
entire  story  -  it's  not.!  Leave  it  to  the  practical 
and  quality-conscious  Swedes  to  also  engineer 
the  quietest,  "tit  anywhere" 
washer  and  dryer  as  well. 

And  we  do  mean  anywhere- 
like  under  kitchen  cabinets 
or  in  hallway  closets!  This  is 
possible  because  ASKO 
washers  and  dryers  are  small 
and  stackable  -  vet  they  hold 
loads  comparable  to  your  ordinary,  top  loading 
machines!   We  even  have  a  dryer  that  doesn't 


It  you  want  more  information  about  ASKO, 
and  we  hope  you  do,  give  us  a  call.    Only  then 
can  you  really  appreciate  just  how  ingeniously  the 
Swedes  handle  their  drinking  problems. 
Skoal! 

Call  Toil-Free 
1-800-367-2444 


)  can  save  you  12,000  gallons  of  water  a  require  any  outside  venting. 


SASKO 


UNE  1993 


52  krads  per  month  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  tru 
water  usage  of  an  ASKO  and  the  competition, 
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Han  Feng  comes 
round  the  world 
to  spin  heavenly 
tales  in  silk 


East  meets  West,  top  left,  in  a 
Feng  table  setting,  complete  with 
her  washable  raw-silk  tablecloth, 
reversible  place  mats  artfully 
arranged,  and  napkin  with  a 
removable  silk  tassel.  Above: 
Pleated  silk  organza  pillow  shams 
on  a  bed  of  colorful  scarves.  Right: 
A  diaphanous  coat  of  pleated  silk 
organza.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Han  Feng,  left,  wears 
a  pleated  silk  organza 
scarf  jacket  of  her 
design.  Above;  Her 
pleated  silk  organza  hi 


HAN  FENG  SPINS  MA( 
out  of  silk,  elevating 
age-old  elegance  intoet 
real  drama.  Her  signat 
hand  pleating  disti 
guishes  everything  fr> 
small  chiffon  scarves  to 
ganza  wraps  and  "sm( 
rings"  that  envelop  I 
body  like  a  cloud.  The  tl 
ty-year-old  designer  gr 
up  in  the  picturesque  C 
nese  city  of  Hangzhc 
where  silk  is  the  major  < 
port  and  the  people  si 
' ' Heaven  is  here. ' '  She  left  for  New  York  eight  years  a\ 
however,  after  falling  in  love  with  an  American,  now  i 
husband,  who  was  teaching  English  there.  Feng  stan 
her  own  business  four  years  ago;  today,  working  out 
i  their  Manhattan  apartment  with  a  circular  living  ro< 
that  offers  sweeping  city  views,  Feng  is  poised  tot* 
on  her  rising  stardom .  She  has  expanded  from  scan 
into  clothing  and  accessories  as  well  as  home  ( 
sign .  Indeed  her  washable  raw-silk  table  linens  a 
hand-pleated  silk  organza  pillow  shams  give  n«. 
meaning  to  the  phrase  "Heaven  is  here." 


By  Wendy  Goodman 


sjral  composition  of  Renaissance  motifs,  this  hand-carved  Trumeau  mirror  is  crafted  in  the  Tuscany  region  of  Italy,  well  known 
:[langelo.  The  hand-rubbed  walnut  finish  complements  the  finely  carved  gilded  leaves, 
id  ornamentation.  Joining  this  La  Barge  exclusive  is  a  Marbro  lamp  in  hand-cast  bronze 
Unan  marble,  replete  with  hand-sewn  silk  shade.  Available  through  select  showrooms. 


i^a  &ak>a& 


m  of  your  nearest  dealer  is  available  by  writing  La  Barge  or  Marbro,  Dept.  933,  P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  Ml  49422.  For  your  complete 
ihand-crafted  mirrors,  include  $6.00. 


Ariana  Glazed  Chintz,  Lexington  Chair 


Fabrics,  Wallpapers,  Furniture,  Tables  &  I 
1-800-538-1880 


tter  from  the  editor 
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As  soon  as  the  weather  turns  warm,  you  can 
practically  feel  the  walls  of  your  house  stretching 
out  to  encompass  a  few  feet,  a  few  yards,  or 
even  acres  of  open  space.  The  choices  begin  to 
multiply — where  you  sit,  where  you  eat,  where 
your  children  play  are  no  longer  determined  by 
^    the  harsh  realities  of  floor  plans  and  square 
.*£     >    footage.  But  for  those  of  us  eternally  in  the  thrall 
of  decorating,  migrating  outdoors  hardly  means 
escaping  to  the  wilds  of  nature,  at  least  not  until 
you've  chosen  the  porch  and  garden  furniture. 

his  month  HG  considers  a  particular  rite  of  summer,  alfresco  entertaining, 
leliciously  romantic  settings,  from  the  Southampton  cottage  of  Mark  and 
me  Hampton  to  a  Los  Angeles  garden  pavilion  by  designer  Craig  Wright, 
pastimes  of  a  less  ambitious  sort,  we  amble  up  a  country  road  to  the 
>perstown,  New  York,  retreat  that  art  dealers  Jason  McCoy  and  his  wife,  Diana 
roughs,  share  with  their  three  children,  an  homage  to  old-fashioned  American 
limers.  A  modest  wood  cabin  overlooking  a  lake  provides  a  weekend  refuge  for 
|bama  architect  Robert  McAlpine,  who  celebrates  sunset  from  a  screened-in 
bo  on  his  dock. 

"he  formal  gardens  of  a  Loire  Valley  chateau,  hardly  a  carefree  escape,  have 
In  designed  expressly  for  the  offstage  pleasures  of  Rolling  Stone  Mick  Jagger 
I  his  wife,  Jerry  Hall.  We  profile  David  Easton,  the  designer  of  dream  houses 
American  magnates,  who  for  his  own  domain  chose  a  more  modest  but  no 
dreamlike  property  in  upstate  New  York,  complete  with  a  cathedral-ceilinged 
liter  bedroom  and  a  vine-covered  porch.  Because  God  is  in  the  decorating 
lils,  we  also  look  in  on  perfection-conscious  Barbara  Barry,  a  Los  Angeles 
igner,  and  consider  a  dazzling  high-style  assortment  of  lampshades. 

nd  for  a  note  of  the  eternal,  there  is  our  appreciation  of  Chinese  blue  and 
te  porcelain,  treasures  that  transcend  the  centuries  and  the  seasons,  to  be 
)red  within  your  own  four  walls. 
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A  federal  farmhouse  lures  a  New  York  fami 
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IN  THE  1868  ATLAS  OF  OTSEGO  COUNTY,  MOSQUITO 
Road  zigzags  through  forested  hills  down  to  a  spring- 
fed  lake  that  fills  a  narrow  glacial  valley.  It  was  here 
that  the  path's  engineers,  the  Iroquois,  met  and  hunt- 
ed; it  was  here  as  well  that  James  Fenimore  Cooper  set 
his  stories  of  their  history  and  lore  and  wrote  passion- 
ately of  Otsego  Lake,  his  "Glimmer-glass." 

Mosquito  Road  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  maps,  but  its  skeleton  remains  etched  into  the  ter- 
rain, which  is  unchanged  since  Cooper's  day.  Al- 
though many  of  the  Greek  revival  and  Italianate 
farmhouses  and  their  outbuildings  are  in  varying 
states  of  disrepair,  the  quiet  rural  landscape,  where 
stone  walls,  fences,  and  woodlands 
attest  to  the  once-prosperous  hops 
fields  and  dairy  pastures  of  a  not-too- 
distant  agricultural  heyday,  still  fits 
Cooper's  vivid  descriptions. 

Here,  near  Cooperstown.  New 
York,  where  the  ghost  of  Mosquito 
Road  emerges  from  the  woods  to 
overlook  another  glacial  valley,  lies 
Goodspeed  Farm.  Built  in  1815  on 
the  Hyde  Clarke  estate,  the  simple 
hill  farm  barely  predates  the  great 
neoclassical  Hyde  Clarke  family  seat, 
Hyde  Hall,  which  commands  the 
north  end  of  Otsego  Lake.  Hyde  Hall 
is  being  restored;  Goodspeed  Farm 
was  sold  to  help  pay  the  bills. 

At  the  time  the  farm  went  on  the 
market  in  the  mid  1980s,  it  had  been 
maintained — more  or  less — by  tenant  farmers  as  a 
dairy  operation.  The  barns  and  outbuildings  were 
threatening  to  collapse,  the  white  house  and  its  hodge- 
podge of  attached  sheds  was  a  near  wreck,  and  the  cul- 
tivated landscape  had  lost  a  bitter  battle  against  briars 
and  locusts  and  the  home  army  of  deer,  skunks,  and 
raccoons.  Nevertheless,  when  contemporary  art  deal- 
ers Jason  McCoy  and  his  wife,  Diana  Burroughs,  saw 
Goodspeed  Farm  in  the  fall  of  1986,  they  knew  their 
search  for  a  retreat  from  the  tumultuous  New  York  art 
world  was  over. 

"The  farm  itself  was  very  beautiful,  as  desolate  as 
it  was."  recallsJason  McCoy,  "but  it  was  completely 
uninhabitable — just  short  of  having  chickens  in  the 
living  room."  The  McCoys  responded  to  the  beauty 
of  the  site,  the  simplicity  of  the  buildings,  and  the  fact 
that  the  house  had  not  been  significantly  altered.  The 
old  architraves  were  in  place  around  the  doors.  There 
were  pieces  of  moldings  and  chair  rails  and  floors. 
And  although  various  details  had  been  added  or  torn 
away  over  the  years,  enough  traces  remained  to  serve 


as  clues  for  the  restoration.  Above  all,  the  propor-i 
tions — the  very  stuff  of  old  houses — were  there  to 
lead  the  way  through  the  maze  of  renovation. 

The  McCoys  turned  to  their  friend  Alain  Mertens,  a 
Belgian  architectural  designer  who  lived  nearby,  and 
to  John  Branson,  a  local  contractor  experienced  with 
old  houses.  When  Mertens  was  called  away  on  anoth- 
er project,  British  architect  Christopher  Smallwood. 
who  later  designed  the  McCoys'  new  gallery  on  57th 
Street,  was  invited  to  share  the  job. 

Carefully  leaving  the  federal  proportions  of  the 
house  intact,  the  McCoys  and  their  crew  attacked  the 
inside.  "Renovating  the  house  was  as  much  taking 


away  as  it  was  adding  on,"  recalls  Jason.  Then  they 
rebuilt  the  house  in  its  original  style,  adding  a  guest 
room  and  more  play  space  upstairs  for  their  growing 
brood — two  rambunctious  sons,  Sanford  and  Jack- 
son, and  a  daughter,  Samantha  Clare,  on  the  way. 

"What  we  looked  for  was  a  clarity  in  the  house — to 
clarify  the  spaces,"  says  Jason.  "We  took  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  we  were  given.  What  didn't  quite 
work  was  a  question  of  balance:  we  would  add  or 
build  to  match,  for  example,  a  window  or  a  door.  We 
took  out  sheds  and  put  back  shedlike  stuff."  They 
copied  the  chair  rail  fragment  they  found  in  the  dining 
room  for  the  entire  room  and  duplicated  the  archi- 
traves around  new  windows  and  doors.  They  repeated 
paint  colors  they  discovered  inside  the  dining  room 
cupboards.  They  kept  the  partition  and  arch  that  once 
framed  a  bed  alcove,  a  rare  surviving  example  of 
Dutch  architectural  influence  in  upstate  New  York. 
One  exterior  window  became  an  interior  one,  provid- 
ing a  view  into  the  hallway,  once  a  dirt-floor  shed. 

In  the  library  a  wall  (Continued  on  page  184) 


The  McCoys  kept  the  "footprint  of  the  house: 


i 


In  the  living  room,  above,  a  George  Smith  sofa,  a  Boston  wing  chair,  c.  1780,  from  Joel  Mathieson,  NYC,  and  an 
American  Chippendale  chair  are  grouped  around  the  fireplace.  The  McCoys  found  the  pewter  plate  on  the  hunt 

table  at  a  local  auction.  Sisal  from  Stark  Carpet.  Below:  A  19th-century  Spanish  colonial  table  from  Kelter-Malce, 
NYC,  occupies  the  center  of  the  back  hall,  under  a  chandelier  Diana  saved  from  her  grandmother's  apartment. 


"Things  are  sterile 

when  they  become 

too  pure/'  says 

Diana  Burroughs 


1 A  federal-style  chair 
piped  in  bright 
pink  under  a  collage 
by  Leonard  Stokes. 


Above  Jason's  desk  in  the  I 
a  portrait  of  his  gran  " 


'he  furniture  in  the  master  bedroom,  above,  is  mostly  19th  century,  including  an  American  bed  from  Bertha  Black,  NYC, 
p  I  a  painted  table,  but  the  art  is  20th  century — notably  an  oil  on  linoleum  by  Jackson  Pollock,  Jason's  uncle,  over  the  mantel, 
kntique  hooked  rug  from  Cynthia  Beneduce,  NYC.  Below:  A  pair  of  18th-century  French  faience  cows  keep  watch  on  the 
lerican  dining  table,  c.  1830,  while  Sheffield  silver  candlesticks  await  use  on  a  19th-century  Pennsylvania  painted  sideboard. 
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IFTHt  L  ATE 
twentieth  centu- 
ry has  a  Stanford 
White,  it  might 
I  be  David  Easton.  The  stately 
lies  of  America  are  the  Easton 
r.ialty.  And  all  the  great  styles 
\  istory  are  the  Easton  style. 
I  ike  a  character  actor,  the  fifty- 
\  :-year-old  decorator  enjoys 
lling  many  roles,  at  once  archi- 
k,  interior  designer,  landscaper, 
\  furniture  maker.  "What  inter- 
E  me  most  is  the  way  architec- 
UL  decoration,  and  landscaping 
Jfcgefher,"  Easton  says.  "There 
Iildn't  be  more  than  one  cook 
j[ihgthe  souffle." 
or  should  the  cook  be  rushed, 
le  Easton  is  known  for  his  abil- 
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*o  make  a  detailed  sketch  of  a 
I  se  and  its  grounds  on  a  tiny 
E  p  of  paper  in  all  often  seconds, 
liaston  house  takes  time:  three 
Dims  just  for  the  preliminary 
jvings,  another  six  months  for 

\  we  understand  history  and 
orrect  proportioning  of  the 
itecture.  Only  then,  if  we  choose, 
e  break  the  rules,"  says  David 
on,  right.  The  essence  of  Easton — 
ale,  his  vision — is  the  Crocker 
e.  Opposite  top:  A  sketch  of  the 
>|de.  Above.:  The  rear  elevation. 
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the  construction  drawings,  and  ap- 
proximately eighteen  months  for 
construction  and  decoration.  Eas- 
ton  has  a  list  of  people  willing  to 
wait  a  year  or  more  for  his  services . 
They  don't  seem  to  mind. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Easton's 
popularity  is  that  he  belongs  to  that 
seasoned  group  of  "gentleman 
decorators"  that  includes  Albert 
Hadley,  Mario  Buatta,  Mark 
Hampton,  Keith  Irvine,  and  Wil- 
liam Hodgins.  Unlike  some  of 
their  younger  counterparts,  these 
men  aren't  ashamed  to  point  out 
that  comfort  is  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as  style.  And  style,  according 
to  Easton,  is  not  putting  a  signature 
look  on  every  house  he  decorates; 
rather  it  is  translating  how  the  cli- 
ent wants  to  live. 

Although  Easton  is  best  known 
for  his  English-inspired  interiors, 
he  prides  himself  on  being  able  to 
adapt  to  any  style  a  project  de- 
mands. He  even  enjoys  designing 
the  occasional  modern  house. 
"Modern  architecture  is  just  an- 
other style,  another  flower  in  the 
garden  to  make  a  bouquet."  he 
says.  "I  have  enormous  respect  for 
architects  like  Luis  Barragan, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  Alvar 
Aalto,  but  little  respect  for  post- 
modernism. I'd  rather  build  a  clas- 
sical building  and  learn  from  it 
than  simply  stick  a  classical  pedi- 
ment on  top  of  a  modern  box . ' ' 

But  the  common  thread  through 
all  his  work  is  history  and  tradi- 
tion. "I'm  basically  very  Ameri- 
can in  my  thinking,"  says  Easton. 
"Despite  influences  from  all  over 
the  world — France,  Italy,  En- 
gland— I  always  come  back  to 
what  is  American.  That  logical 
thinking,  comfort,  and  sense  of 
place  here  in  America.  And,  of 
course,  houses  that  are  lived  in; 
dogs  should  be  on  sofas.  The  worst 
thing  is  to  try  to  force  a  life  style  on 
a  client.  You  can't  make  someone 
wear  Givenchy  if  they  feel  more 
comfortable  wearing  the  Gap." 

David  Easton  came  to  New 
York  in  the  1960s  to  study  archi- 
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Detail  of  a  chimney 
and  parapet  on  the  Georgian-  ' 

stvle  Crocker  house. 
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The  stairway,  in 
the  mind's  <$ye,  'fight, 
aijd  finished,  above. 
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A  consistent  vision:  Adam- 
style  mantel,  Brunschwig 
&  Fils  wallpaper. 


Scenic  wallpaper  from  Zuber 

creates  an  alluring 

vista  in  the  dining  room. 
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Easton  brings  his  American 
sense  of  comfort  and  logic  to  the 
living  room,  which  is  flanked  by 


Wallpaper  from  Cow  tan  &  Tout. 
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uge  house,  Ain-Mmte,  anc 
design  one  of  the  greatest  American  plates  since  the  forties. 
In  the  library,  a  Regency  globe  and  Regency-style  swag  and 
jabot  curtains.  Aubu     >if" from  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC. 
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tecture  and  interior  design  at  Pratt 
Institute.  "After  graduation  I 
won  the  Fontainebleau  competi- 
tion and  was  able  to  study  and 
travel  in  France,  Holland,  En- 
gland, and  Italy,"  he  says.  "It 
was  a  demimonde  grand  tour,  a 
five-dollars-a-day  whirl  through 
Europe."  It  was  during  this  trip 
that  Easton  became  fascinated 
with  British  architects  like  Sir 
John  Soane.  "In  1965,"  he  re- 
calls, "nobody  really  knew  who 
Soane  was." 

Upon  returning  to  New  York, 
Easton  spent  three  years  working 
for  the  decorator  Edward  Wormley 
and  then  landed  a  job  as  an  assis- 
tant at  Parish-Hadley,  at  the  same 
time  as  Bunny  Williams.  Williams 
stayed  at  Parish-Hadley  for  twen- 


THE 
KLUGE 
HOUSE 


ty-two  years.  Easton  lasted  only  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  1972  he  started 
his  own  firm  with  Michael  La 
Rocca,  a  partnership  that  contin- 
ued for  eleven  years. 

Today  David 
Anthony  Eas- 
ton, Inc.,  oper- 
ates from  a  turn- 
of-the-century 
brownstone  on 
Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side 
which  looks  more  like  his  house 
than  his  place  of  business.  The 
book-filled  conference  room  has  a 
fireplace,  chintz-covered  arm- 
chairs, and  walls  lined  with  prints. 
His  office  depends  on  the  services 
of  forty  full-time  people,  twelve  of 
them  architects  under  the  aegis  of 
Eric  Smith,  who  will  build  a  thir- 
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Even  the  lanterns  in 

the  gallery  were 
designed  by  Easton. 
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1CURTAINS  ARE  DESIGNED  SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Several  colors  of 
travertine,  set  into  a  star 
burst  in  the  gallery  floor. 


Plan  for  the  drawing 

room  ceiling,  inspired  by 

Russborough,  c.  1750. 
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Faux  marbre  Corinthian 

columns  frame  the 
drawing  room  entrance. 


ty-room  mansion  from  scratch 
or  landscape  a  garden  or  sim- 
ply freshen  up  a  room  with  a  new 
coat  of  paint. 

He  has  built  an  international  fol- 
lowing over  the  years,  and  certain- 
ly some  of  the  most  prominent 
houses  in  this  country  bear  his 
hand.  He  has  decorated  houses  and 
apartments  for  John  and  Patricia 
Kluge,  Milton  and  Carroll  Petrie, 
and  William  and  Helen  Crocker. 
Among  his  peers,  Easton  is  ad- 
mired for  being  able  to  work  with 
both  husband  and  wife  even  after  a 
divorce.  "We  become  their  best 
friends  and  psychiatrists, "  he  says. 

"It's  hard  not  to  form  a  deep 
friendship  with  David,"  says  Pa- 
tricia Kluge,  the  former  wife  of 
John  Kluge.  "He  becomes  a  part 
of  your  life."  Mrs.  Kluge  recalls 
their  first  meeting.  It  was  teatime 
at  the  Helmsley  Palace  in  Manhat- 
tan. She  was  looking  to  build  an 
enormous  complex  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia.  "This  was  a  chance 
to  design  one  of  the  greatest  es- 
tates in  America  since  the  1940s," 
Easton  says. 

Easton  and  Kluge  sketched  Al- 
bemarle House  on  the  back  of  a 
napkin.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was 
all  designed — a  forty-five-room 
American-style  Georgian  house 
with  a  chapel,  on  an  estate  that 
would  include  stables,  a  green- 


house, and  barns.  And  it  was  built 
exactly  as  it  was  first  drawn.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Charlottesville  house, 
Easton  also  designed  The  Virgin- 
ian, John  Kluge's  204-foot  boat, 
which  sleeps  twelve  and  accom- 
modates a  crew  of  sixteen . 

"He  brings  to  the  table  so  much 
more  than  the  average  decorator," 
Patricia  Kluge  says,  particularly 
his  knack  for  listening  to  his  clients 
and  not  simply  imposing  his  own 
ideas.  He  likes  to  get  everyone  in- 
volved. If  he  believes  a  house 
should  be  done  in  a  certain  style,  he 
will  take  his  clients  to  see  other  ex- 
amples of  that  style,  whether  in  his 
own  backyard  or  halfway  around 
the  world.  "He's  supportive  and 
adapts  to  your  needs,"  she  adds. 
"A  certain  kind  of  magic  happens 
when  we  work  together. ' ' 

Another  Easton  enclave,  built 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
for  real  estate  developer  William 
Crocker  and  his  wife,  Helen,  in- 
cludes a  1  6,000-square-foot 
house,  a  barn,  stables,  two  staff 
houses,  and  a  pool  and  pool  house. 
"The  plan  was  loosely  based  on 
the  historical  precedent  of  Mount 
Airy  in  Virginia,"  Easton  says. 
Yet  in  its  details,  such  as  insulating 
glass  windows  treated  to  block 
ultraviolet  light,  it's  as  much  a 
twentieth-century  house  as  an 
eighteenth-century  one. 


Easton 's  favorite  projects  are 
those,  like  the  Crocker  house,  tha 
involve  him  in  every  aspect  of  the 
design  process,  from  choosing  the 
land  and  arriving  at  the  right  archi 
tectural  style  to  building  the  house 
landscaping  the  gardens,  and  fur 
nishing  rooms  with  bedside  tables 
sheets,  and  dinner  napkins.  During 
the  process  Easton  will  make 
countless  trips,  here  and  abroad,  tc 
study  the  style. 

"Traveling,"  says  the  decora- 
tor, "is  a  constant  learning  pro- 
cess— seeing  houses  all  over  the 
world  and  working  with  different 
craftsmen.  For  mosaics  and  lac 
quer  I  go  to  Venice.  For  mantels 
and  boiserie  it's  Paris.  Hardware 
and  lighting  fixtures  I  find  in  Lon- 
don. Hungary  and  Portugal  are 
where  I  have  carpets  made.  And 
Amsterdam  is  where  we  do  work 
for  the  boats  we  design . ' ' 

Easton 's  team  of  architects  and 
designers  is  like  a  well-rehearsed 
chamber  music  group.  From  the 
inception  of  a  house,  decorators" 
architects,  and  landscape  archi- 
tects are  brought  together  to  work 
out  every  detail,  down  to  the  door- 
knobs. For  instance,  when  a  room 
is  in  the  design  stage,  the  windows 
and  curtains  are  designed  simulta- 
neously. As  soon  as  ground  is  bro- 
ken for  a  house,  shopping  trips  for 
furniture  begin.  Fabrics  and  paint 
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Encyclopedia  of  a  Style 

Books  of  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  Cape  Dutch  style,  which  Easton  preparec 
in  South  Africa,  inspired  a  new  house  for  Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Falk  II  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Eight  entrances  show  variations  on 
the  style  unique  to  Cape  Town. 
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Photograph  and  measured  drawing 
of  a  house  called  Stellenberg. 


Six  treatments  for  side  gail 
dating  from  1760  to  182  I 
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Haverstraw.  New  Y-orRv  includes  a  small  guest-     '   ,  . 
.   t-V.         "house.  A  bronze armillary  sphere  brings  :J- V'. 

/^^(.^^    -       focus  and  architectural  strength  to  the  garden. 
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'Houses  should  be  lived  in. 
dogs  should  be  on  sofas" 


colors  are  selected  for  each  roc 
Color-coded  notebooks  are  use 
record  furniture,  fabrics,  p; 
samples,  and  objects.  Furnit 
plans  are  drawn  up  and  models 
constructed.  From  these  Jai 
Steinmeyer,  the  office  artist  in 
idence,  paints  watercolors  of  e 
room  so  clients  can  easily  visual 
their  new  home. 

Carroll  Petrie  recalls  the  f| 
time  she  visited  Easton's  of:| 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  "WhJ 
got  there,  I  was  greeted  by  Lil 
his  dog , ' '  she  says .  " I  was  so  c] 
tivated  between  meeting  Dal 
and  his  cozy  office  I  never  warl 
to  leave.  There  was  an  instl 
chemistry  between  us. " 

"With  David  things  are  onj 
ing,"  continues  Petrie,  who 
worked  with  Easton  on  two  apl 
ments  in  New  York,  a  housJ 
Southampton,  and  an  apartmerl 
Palm  Beach.  "There's  alwr 
someone  from  his  office  on  han| 
help,  even  if  it's  just  to  get 
house  ready  for  a  dinner  party.] 

Right  now,  Easton  finds  himl 
all  over  the  globe:  "I  guess  I  ha  I 
certain  wanderlust.  I  can't  si 
traveling."  His  current  project!! 
elude  a  northern  Italian  stul 
house  in  Caracas,  a  Cape  Dil 
house  in  Utah,  a  modern  house! 
a  contemporary  art  collector  in  1 
Francisco,  and  a  Bahamian-sl 
house  in  the  Caribbean. 

"Eve  gotten  used  to  sleepin  j 
a  different  bed  in  a  different  ecl 
try  every  night,"  Easton  says  I 
this  point,  his  clients  expect  ncl 
ing  less.  "David  has  that  kincjj 
high-level  energy  that  nel 
stops — never  "  says  Petrie.  "rl 
always  on  the  road.  But  when 
need  him,"  she  adds,  "he  ah* 
manages  to  be  there . "  * 


In  Easton's  bedroom,  above  left,  a 
Italian  model  of  a  baroque  church 
forms  the  centerpiece  of  another 
skillful  arrangement  above  an  1 8tt 
century  chest;  the  chairs  are  Goth 
revival  with  cushions  in  a  Brunsch 
cotton.  Left:  Iron  and  oak  chairs  s 
a  lantern  from  Mill  House  Antiqui 
Woodbury,  on  the  guesthouse  pon 
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k  trusses  set 
n  the  bedroom. 
I  campaign  bed 
i  and  dates  from 
ti  tole  lantern  is  an 
,  py  of  a  French 
|    1825.  Sea 
jet  from  Stark. 
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The  latest  shades  steal  the 
limelight.  1.  Square  leather- 
lashed  parchment,  $135, 
from  Jonal,  NYC  (212)  879- 
9200.  2.  Shirred  silk  with 
ruched  edge,  to  the  trade 
to  order  from  Ruth  Vitow, 
NYC  (212)  355-6881.  3.) 
Woven  paper,  to  the  trade  to 
order  from  Abat-Jour,  NYC 
(212)  753-5455  by  appt.  4. 
Pleated  silk  with  gallery, 
$250,  from  Charlotte  Moss 
&  Co.,  NYC  (212)  772-3320. 
5.  Faux  bois  candleshade. 
$50,  from  Whispering  Pines. 
Piermont  (914)  359-6303; 
Delray  Beach  (407)  274- 
6950.  6.  Birch  bark  laced 
with  raffia.  $75,  from  Whis- 
pering Pines,  Piermont  (914) 
359-6303;  Delray  Beach 
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Produced  by  Deborah  Webster 


(407)  274-6950.  7.  Hand- 
fluted  antiqued  parchment, 
$34.  from  Cranberry  Hill 
Custom  Lighting,  Cape 
Neddick  (207)  363-5178.  8. 
Octagonal  faux  grained  ce- 
dar. $150.  from  Whispering 
Pines,  Piermont  (914)  359- 
6303:  Delrav  Beach  (407) 
274-6950.  9.  Cut  and 
pierced  paper,  to  the  trade  to 
order  from  Abat-Jour.  NYC 
(212)  753-5455  by  appt.  10. 
Brass  mesh,  $200,  by  David 
Landis.  for  dealers  (212) 
563-7568.  11.  Hand-sten- 
ciled stars  from  England. 
$55,  at  Gracious  Home. 
NYC  (212)  517-6300.  12. 
Hand-painted  stripes.  $80. 
from  Jonal.  NYC  (212)  879- 
9200.  13.  Shirred  and 
fringed  silk  candleshade. 
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$100,  to  order  from  Bohn 
Bohn,  NYC  (212)  874-2951 
by  appt.  14.  Square  hand- 
painted  faux  leopard,  $150, 
from  Jonal,  NYC  (212)  879- 
9200. 15.  Square  birch  bark, 
$95,  from  Whispering  Pines, 
Piermont  (914)  359-6303; 
Delray  Beach  (407)  274- 
6950.  16.  Football-shaped 
silk  candleshade  with  ruffle, 
$100,  to  order  from  Bohn 
Bohn,  NYC  (212)  874-2951 
by  appt.  17.  Hand-cut  de- 
coupage,  $210,  to  order  from 
Oriental  Lamp  Shade  Co., 
NYC  (212)  832-8190.  18. 
Hat-shaped  skirted  silk, 
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$250,  to  order  from  Bohn 
Bohn,  NYC  (212)  874-2951 
by  appt.  19.  Tangerine 
beaded  glass,  $325,  to  order 
from  Hazel  Hammond, 
NYC  (212)  473-2500  by 
appt.  20.  Beaded-glass 
cone,  $350,  to  order  from 
Hazel  Hammond,  NYC 
(212)  473-2500  by  appt.  21. 
Hand-painted  leopard-spot- 
ted coolie  in  three  colors,  $95 
ea.,  from  Jonal,  NYC  (212) 
879-9200.  22.  Beaded-glass 
"madhatter,"  $375,  to  order 
from  Hazel  Hammond,  NYC 
(212)  473-2500  by  appt. 


The  south  front  of  La 
I  ''on  rchet  tt-.  an  18th- 
century  chateau,  aligns 
with  the  central  path 
that  runs  between 
parterres  of  roses  and 
lawn  enclosed  by 
pleached  hornbeams. 
Climbing  roses  grow 
against  the  terrace  wall 
to  the  left  of  the 
double  staircase  and 
espaliered  peaches  and 
nectarines  to  the  right. 
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Alvilde  Lees-Milne  writes  about  the 

.-""■■*  "V  V  " 
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garden  she  designed  for  MicJ^  Jigger., 
and  Jerry  Hall  in  the  Loire  Valley""  *'  ■:' 


Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhache 
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•HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  MAKE  A  GARDEN  IN 
France  for  Mick  Jagger?"  This  astonishing  sugges- 
tion came  from  a  mutual  friend  a  few  years  ago.  At  the 
time  I  thought  it  must  he  a  joke  since  Mick  Jagger  and 
I  had  never  met  and  our  worlds  were  poles  apart. 
However,  flattered  and  intrigued,  I  went  to  the  Loire 
Valley  to  sec  the  property,  La  Fourchette,  and  meet 
the  new  owner.  From  the  start  I  knew  I  must  do  the 
garden.  Not  only  had  the  place  a  magical  quality,  but 
Mick  and  Jerry  Hall  charmed  me  with  the  sincerity  of 
their  desire  to  bring  the  time  worn  chateau  and  garden 
back  to  their  former  glory.  I  was  pretty  well  given  a 
free  hand,  the  only  brief  being  not  to  introduce  too 
much  formality  and  topiary.  I  think  Mick  hoped  his 
new  garden  would  take  shape  instantly  and  that  the 
young  trees  and  shrubs  we  planted  would  pop  up  to 
full  maturity  overnight.  Alas,  that  never  happens,  as 
all  serious  gardeners  know. 

La  Fourchette  covers  several  acres,  some  cultivat- 
ed, some  not,  in  the  heart  of  chateau  country  north  of 
Amboisc.  Mick  and  Jerry's  chateau,  built  of  a  mellow 


local  limestone,  is  eighteenth  century.  They  have 
converted  a  much  earlier  stone  structure  on  one  side  of 
an  adjacent  graveled  courtyard,  originally  a  chapel, 
into  guest  rooms;  on  another  side  is  an  ancient  pigeon- 
nier  where  the  autumn  apple  crop  is  stored.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  said  to 
have  visited  a  house  on  this  site,  long  since  vanished, 
which  reputedly  belonged  to  the  family  of  her  first 
husband,  the  poet  Paul  Scarron. 

Some  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Madame 
du  Deffard,  the  duchesse  de  Choiseul  praised  La  Four- 
chette's  fine  old  chestnut  trees.  Fine  avenues  of  chest- 
nuts still  flank  the  chateau  on  its  high  terrace.  But  when  I 
first  saw  the  garden  that  stretches  out  below  the  terrace 
in  front  of  the  house,  it  consisted  of  vines,  vegetables,  a 
lot  of  ragged  grass,  and  general  chaos.  Fortunately,  low 
stone  walls  and  some  gravel  paths  had  endured  to  out- 
line a  symmetrical  framework. 

Little  by  little,  my  plans  for  the  garden  began  to 
take  shape.  I  found  good  shrubs  for  sale  at  Kerdalo, 
Prince  Wolkonsky's  remarkable  garden  in  Brittany; 


In  the  foreground,  above,  roses  line  the  chateau  terrace.  One  level  down,  clipped  box  domes  and  Hibiscus  syriacus 
standards  punctuate  islands  of  lavender  edged  in  dwarf  euonymus;  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa  bloom  in  the  borders  flanking 
steps  to  the  lowest  level.  There,  trellised  pyramids  of  golden  ivy  at  the  centers  of  the  rose  parterres  and  jets  of  water  in 
the  four  rectangular  ponds  beyond  compose  a  symmetrical  ensemble  set  off  by  woods  and  fields.  Opposite,  clockwise  from 
top  left:  Russell  hybrid  lupines  tower  at  the  base  of  a  vine-clad  wall.  Mick  Jagger  pauses  on  a  garden  walk.  Contrasting 
foliage  enhances  the  sculptural  effect  of  hedges  and  shrubs.  Roses  climb  an  arbor  designed  by  Alvilde  Lees-Milne. 
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Behind  a  four-foot  hedge  of  esp; 
apples,  the  garden's  east  wall  su 
profusion  of  climbing  roses.  Am 
varieties,  both  old  and  new,  art- 
Bay',  'Constance  Spry',  and  'Al 
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Peonies,  including  the  dark  'Dr.  H.  Barnsby',  flower  beside  a  lawn  near  the  douve,  or  moat,  which  is  hidden 
in  a  grove  of  trees  at  the  southern  end  of  the  main  garden.  The  ducks,  like  the  sheep  that  graze  in  fields  outside 
the  garden  walls,  are  reminders  of  the  informal  rural  scene  that  is  also  part  of  everyday  life  at  La  Fourchette. 


one  or  two  local  nurseries  supplied  the  more  elemen- 
tary things,  such  as  lavender,  fruit  trees,  and  the 
dwarf  euonymus  the  French  call  fusain;  and  I  ordered 
a  quantity  of  shrub  roses,  old  and  new,  from  England. 
But  because  the  renovation  of  the  chateau — the  laying 
of  water  pipes,  the  digging  of  drains,  and  so  forth — 
constantly  got  in  the  way  after  work  on  the  garden  had 
begun,  plants  had  to  be  shifted  and  allowed  to  resettle. 
Moreover,  the  soil  is  alkaline  and  quite  porous,  and 
the  Loire  Valley  climate  is  tricky:  the  summers  are 
long,  warm,  and  dry,  and  the  winters  can  be  cold  and 
damp.  Three  severe  winters  took  such  a  toll  on  new 
shrubs  that  we  needed  to  replant  repeatedly. 

Now,  however,  neat  pyramids  of  Irish  and  English 
yew  and  large  balls  of  box  and  variegated  holly  firmly 
punctuate  the  garden's  simple  geometry.  The  central 
axis  is  a  straight  gravel  walk  that  leads  south  from  a 
horseshoe  staircase  at  the  edge  of  the  chateau  terrace 
and  down  to  a  canal  known  as  the  douve,  or  moat.  On 
either  side  of  the  path,  tall  pleached  hornbeams — the 
lower  parts  of  their  trunks  concealed  by  four-foot 
hornbeam  hedges — frame  two  parterres  enclosing 
lawns  and  beds  of  yellow  roses.  At  the  center  of  each 
enclosure  the  golden  variegated  Persian  ivy  Hedera 


colchica  'Dentata  Aurea'  grows  up  a  tall  trellised  pyr- 
amid surrounded  by  the  old  white  rose  'Gruss  an  Aa- 
chen'. The  wooden  pyramids  were  built  by  the  same 
excellent  local  carpenter  who  made  the  seats,  arbors, 
tubs,  and  summerhouse  I  designed  for  La  Fourchette. 
Later  additions ,  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
garden  beyond  the  pleached  hornbeams,  are  tunnels 
of  laburnum,  wisteria,  and  clematis  underplanted 
with  bulbs  of  every  description.  Cross-axial  paths  are 
now  lined  with  cordon  apples  underplanted  with  lav- 
ender, which  also  provides  a  fragrant  edging.  (The 

I  think  Mick  hoped 

his  new  garden 

would  pop  up 

to  full  maturity 

overnight 
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A  turbaned  stone  soldier  leans  on  his  shield  in  the  grotto  under  the  horseshoe  stairs,  a  welcome  retreat  from  the 
iummer  sun.  Lavender  edging  softens  the  base  of  the  walls,  and  the  variegated  Persian  ivy  Hedera  colchica  'Dentata 
Vurea'  brightens  the  shade.  The  eye-catcher  at  the  end  of  the  axial  path  is  a  latticed  pavilion  built  near  the  douve. 


">ees  at  La  Fourchette  produce  a  wonderful  lavender- 
scented  honey,  which  is  used  in  the  chateau  kitchen.) 
A  variety  of  herbaceous  plants — lupines,  species  ge- 
raniums, sedums,  delphiniums,  asters,  and  lady's- 
•nantle,  among  others — grow  beneath  the  low 
Weathered  walls  in  borders  close  to  the  upper  terrace. 
IThese  beds  do  not  really  constitute  full-blown  herba- 
ceous borders  in  the  English  sense,  something  French 
gardeners  accustomed  to  spare  formality  have  never 
Entirely  comprehended,  yet  in  late  summer  the  plant- 
'ngs  take  on  a  rather  romantic  disarray.  My  partner, 
im  Honey,  regularly  goes  to  La  Fourchette  to  oversee 
lew  planting  and  help  maintain  the  English  influence. 
On  one  of  my  own  early  visits  to  the  chateau,  walk- 
ng  through  long  grass  beyond  where  the  rose  par- 
erres  now  lie,  I  discovered  the  vestiges  of  four  small 
ectangular  ponds  which,  presumably,  had  once  been 
ised  for  irrigation.  They  are  now  fully  restored,  with 
in  upright  Irish  yew  at  each  corner  and  a  jet  of  water 
splashing  gently  at  the  center  of  every  pool.  Other 
velcome  survivors,  closer  to  the  banks  of  the  douve, 
ire  the  old  pear  trees,  which  I  have  interplanted  with 
)eonies  and  roses,  and  the  mass  of  Cyclamen  hederi- 
olium  which  has  self-sown  in  the  rough  grass  under 


old  hornbeams  where  wild  narcissus  and  tall  cowslips 
thrive  as  well.  A  less  agreeable  remnant  of  the  past 
was  a  huge  rotting  lean-to  greenhouse  at  the  very  en- 
trance to  the  garden.  I  desperately  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
it,  but  the  national  commission  known  as  the  Monu- 
ments Historiques,  which  controls  landmark  build- 
ings, insisted  it  must  remain.  Today,  after  complete 
renovation,  the  greenhouse  supplies  seedlings  for  the 
gardens  and  potted  plants  for  the  chateau. 

The  flowers  are  Jerry's  favorite  part  of  the  garden. 
She  likes  to  gather  all  sorts  of  bouquets  by  the  armful 
to  arrange  indoors — I  am  now  putting  in  new  cutting 
beds  for  her — and  has  become  an  expert  at  deadhead- 
ing the  many  roses.  Mick,  who  spends  as  much  time  at 
La  Fourchette  as  his  busy  life  allows,  often  takes 
notes  in  the  garden,  jotting  down  questions  for  me 
about  particular  plants  or  suggesting  ideas  for  the  fu- 
ture. He  is  especially  fond  of  trees,  and  one  can  see  his 
influence  in  a  large  field  to  the  west  of  the  parterres 
which  we  have  planted  with  red  oak,  liquidambar, 
lime,  birch,  willow,  and  poplar.  I  am  glad  to  see  that, 
even  when  trees  do  not  mature  quite  so  quickly  as  he 
might  wish,  Mick  has  learned  to  find  satisfaction  in 
watching  his  garden  grow.  A 
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Sara  Jane  in 

Manolo's  beaded 

dress  and 

dancing  shoes. 


FANTASTICAL  FURNITURE  ON  A  MONUMENTAL  SCALE  SEEMS  TO  TAKE  SHAPE  IN  Fr 

of  your  eyes  as  you  open  the  door  of  the  Tribeca  work  space/showroom  of  desi 
Manolo  and  Arnaldo  Ferrara.  Made  of  recycled  wood,  wheels,  and  hinges,  Ferra 
massive  thrones  and  tables  move  and  change  dimension.  "I  think  it's  very  futurii 
he  says  of  his  work,  "but  the  material  that  is  available  to  me  at  this  moment  makj 
look  medieval. ' '  Cuban-born  Manolo  and  Venezuelan-born  Ferrara  met  in  New  ^ 
in  1985.  Four  years  later  they  opened  Silencio,  an  East  Village  restaurant  where  ev 
thing  was  for  sale,  including  Ferrara 's  furniture  and  Manolo's  hats  and  accessoi 
Now  Manolo  has  ventured  from  millinery  into  what  he  calls  "ready  couture,"  si" 
ing  his  romantic  creations  on  runways  Ferrara  endowed  with  curves  like  those 
woman's  torso  or  a  river.  When  the  two  are  not  busy  with  clients  and  collections, 
take  off  for  the  cottage  they  are  building  in  Venezuela.  "It  seems  to  grow  right  01 
the  rocks  and  trees,"  says  Manolo.  "The  furniture,"  adds  Ferrara,  "is  already  m 
All  you  have  to  do  is  drag  it  from  the  forest  floor. ' '  Wendy  Good* 
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Living  in 
Technicolor 


Strong  hues  unite 
the  varied  collection  of 

antiques  dealers 
Joel  and  Margaret  Chen 

By  Michelle  Huneven 

j 

Photographs  by  Dominique  Vorillon 
Produced   by  Pilar  Viladas 


WHEN  ANTIQUES  DEALER  JOEL  CHEN  AND  HIS  WIFE, 

Margaret,  set  out  to  renovate  their  Tudor-style  brick 
house  in  Los  Angeles's  historic  Hancock  Park,  they 
faced  a  challenge  particular  to  L.  A. :  how  to  turn  mul- 
ticulturalism  to  aesthetic  advantage.  "Our  design  di- 
lemmas," says  Joel  Chen,  "were  both  a  product  and  a 
reflection  of  life  in  this  city." 

Diversity  was  not  an  issue  eighteen  years  ago  when 
the  Chens,  then  newly  weds,  opened  their  Melrose 
Avenue  antiques  shop:  they  sold  only  Asian  porce- 
lains. Joel  and  Margaret — who  were  born  in  Shang- 
hai, raised  in  Hong  Kong,  and  met  in  California — 
launched  their  business  and  their  family  simulta- 
neously. Fortuitously,  porcelain  sold  very  well  in- 
deed. When  decorators  began  seeking  greater  variety , 
the  Chens  accommodated  them;  soon  the  shop  was 
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crammed  with  antiques  from  three  continents. 

"Our  own  taste  kept  growing  and  changing  with 
the  business,"  says  Joel.  At  first  the  Chens  collected 
only  porcelains  and  decorated  their  house  with  muted 
colors  and  simple  furniture  to  showcase  their  finest 
pieces.  But  after  sixteen  years  of  increasingly  eclectic 
acquisitions,  their  original  decorating  premise  no 
longer  worked.  The  house,  Margaret  recalls,  was 
"beige  and  white  with  piles  of  things  everywhere.*' 
The  transformation  began  in  the  backyard  with  the 


"I  believe 
anything  goes- 
together/' 
says  Joel  Chen 


installation  of  a  swimming  pool  and  brick  patio.  Ther 
walls  began  to  fall,  and  the  family  room  and  the  kitch-j 
en  doubled  in  size.  As  soon  as  the  construction  was 
complete.  Joel,  in  consultation  with  Margaret,  went] 
to  work.  "I  believe  anything  goes — together.  It's 
question  of  making  it  fluid."  he  says. 

His  inspiration  was  color — serious  color,  forceful) 
enough  to  absorb  and  mediate  the  dramatically  differ- 
ent styles  and  origins  of  their  favorite  pieces.  The  first 
splashes  of  color  appeared  underfoot,  with  large  geo- 
metric designs  in  yellows,  black, 
and  white  that  were  adapted  from 
pop  art  by  designer  David  Speaks 
and  painted  on  the  floors  of  the 
entry  and  the  living,  dining,  anc 
family  rooms. 

Next  came  the  dining  room 
walls,  which  were  painted  the 
shade  of  ripe  persimmons,  a  hue 
intense  enough  to  unify  such  un- 
likely housemates  as  an  eigh- 
teenth-century Dutch  marquetn 
cabinet,  seventeenth-century  Ital- 
ian gilt  Corinthian  pillars  from  the 
Hearst  castle  at  San  Simeon.  Bie- 
dermeier-style  chairs  of  Joel's  de- 
sign, and  a  radiant  blue  and  white 
porcelain  fishbowl  from  the  Qian- 
long  period.  1736-96. 

Joel  then  turned  to  the  living 
room,  which  became  yellow — al 
yellow.  Chrome  yellow  walls. 
Canary  yellow  silk  on  custom  so- 
fas and  chairs.  Lemon  yellow  pil- 
lows. Yellow-striped  taffet2 
curtains.  Enveloped  in  this  exu- 
berant glow  are  two  eighteenth- 
century  Chinese  black  lacquer  cabinets  with 
polychrome  painting,  a  gold-leafed  Parsons  table,  i 
seventeenth-century  Korean  table  inlaid  with  tortoise 
and  mother-of-pearl,  and  a  George  McNeil  canvas. 

While  color  worked  admirably  as  a  unifier,  it  die 
not  resolve  every  design  problem.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed. Joel  felt  a  need  to  subtract  rather  than  add  ob- 
jects. Much  to  his  surprise  he  found  himself  hauling 
things  back  to  the  shop  or  the  warehouse.  "Eight} 
percent  of  what  we  had  collected  we  ended  up  not  us- 
ing," he  says.  He  still  sounds  surprised. 

But  if  he  lost  the  satisfaction  of  sheer  accumula 

A  Ming  dynasty  bronze  vase  full  of  yellow  tulips,  above 
left,  rests  on  an  antique  Korean  table  in  front  of  a 
banquette  designed  by  David  Speaks  and  upholstered  in  a 
Christopher  Norman  taffeta.  Opposite:  In  the  dining  room 
Biedermeier-style  chairs  with  chartreuse  seats  punctuate 
the  reds,  blacks,  and  golds  of  the  Chens*  Dutch  marquetn 
cabinet,  the  17th-century  gilt  column,  and  the  rich  fabrics 
from  Nobilis-Fontan.  Clarence  House,  and  Kent-Bragaline 
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tion,  he  gained  the  pleasure  of  achieving  ideal  combi- 
nations. "When  I  put  two  different  objects  together 
and  make  them  work,"  he  confides,  "that  is  a  mo- 
ment of  great  joy."  In  the  family  room,  for  example, 
he  began  with  a  simple  boxy  sofa  designed  by  Speaks 
and  a  1954  painting  by  Edward  Dugmore.  Then  two 
Venetian  neoclassical  gilded  chairs  "turned  every- 
thing around , "  he  says .  When  he  introduced  bold  ver- 
tical stripes  on  the  curtains,  the  sofa,  and  mounds  of 
pillows,  he  recalls,  "a  timelessness  set  in. "  Today  an 
eighteenth-century  English  marble  lion  reposes  on  the 
black  granite  coffee  table,  and  a  second-century  B.C. 
Roman  marble  torso  once  owned  by  studio  magnate 
Jack  Warner  stands  beside  a  Biedermeier  sofa. 

Upstairs  the  mood  is  more  tranquil — "Margaret 
felt  the  color  should  be  quieter  where  we  sleep,  * '  says 
Joel,  "and  I  eventually  agreed" — but  his  penchant 

Manuel  Canovas  stripes  in  primary  colors  lend  an  informal 
and  decidedly  contemporary  air  to  the  family  room,  above, 
despite  its  ebonized  Biedermeier  sofa  and  Regency  gilded 
chaise,  left,  and  artworks  that  range  from  a  2nd-century 
B.C.  Roman  torso  to  an  18th-century  English  marble  lion 
and  a  New  York  School  painting  by  Edward  Dugmore. 
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for  vertically  remains.  In  the  master  bedroom  the 
walls  are  covered  in  a  subtle  beige  and  white  stripe 
that  sets  off  a  faux  leopard  French  sofa,  a  curious 
eighteenth-century  Venetian  torchere  in  the  form  of  a 
monkey,  and  two  China  trade  paintings. 

There  are  more  stripes  in  sixteen-year-old  Bianca's 
room,  this  time  bold  blues  and  greens  on  the  sofa  and 
the  bed.  A  high  school  senior,  she  does  her  homework 
on  a  nineteenth-century  Italian  desk.  "The  girls  grew 
up  with  antiques,"  says  Margaret.  "They've  never 
broken  a  thing. " '  And  when  their  friends  come  to  vis- 
it? "We  hold  our  breath,"  she  says  laughing.  So  far 
eight-year-old  Fiona  is  the  member  of  the  family  the 
least  impressed  by  antiques.  "She  likes  new  things," 
sighs  her  mother.  "She  has  a  floral  duvet  on  an  an- 
tique English  country  bed,"  adds  her  father,  "but  un- 
derneath is  Sleeping  Beauty  or  Mickey  Mouse. ' '  A 

The  Chens'  bedroom,  above,  combines  a  French  sofa,  a 
19th-century  American  chair,  and  an  English  tray  table 
with  Han  dynasty  pieces — among  them  a  lamp  base  and 
two  pottery  dogs — and  a  Chinese  porcelain  garden  stool. 
Sisal  from  Stark  Carpet.  Right:  Fiona  romps  in  a  field 
of  flowers  from  China  Seas  on  her  19th-century  bed. 
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rVolfgang  Joop's  Manhattan 

is  the  essence  of      • 

)iem  urbanity.    By  Wendy  Goodma 

ographs  by  Oberto  Glli      Produced  by  Babs  Simpson 
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In  Wolfgang 
Joop's  sky  hf 
living  room, 
bronze  framed 
mirror  reflects  a 
1929  portrait  by 
Tamara  de 
Lempicka  and 
Joop  hims 
a  suit  and  tie 
of  his  own  design 
and  a  Comme 
des  Gar 
shirt.  Oppos 
The  fireplace  is 
flanked  by  Jean 
Royere  chairs  in 
Clarence  House 
velvet.  Details 
see  Resources. 


WOLFGANG  JOOP  IS  NOT  THE  RE- 
tiring  type.  At  home  in  Germany 
he  has  such  a  high  profile  that  only 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  has  a 
higher  recognition  factor.  Now 
that  the  fashion  designer's  fra- 
grance line  has  been  introduced  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Lancaster 
Group,  his  name — Joop! — and 
movie-star  looks  jump  out  from 
every  magazine.  So  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  when  he  bought  Bill 
Blass's  former  New  York  pent- 
house apartment  overlooking  the 
East  River,  he  was  determined  to 
put  his  own  mark  on  it. 

**I  wanted  to  feel  that  it's  my 
own  nest,"  says  Joop.  "It  was  al- 
ready wonderfully  decorated.  It  re- 
minded me  very  much  of  England. 
But  I  wanted  something  fresh, 
which  is  my  own  idea  of  America. 
I  think  we  need  a  new  fresh  spirit  in 
the  nineties — and  that's  what  I 
need  for  myself,  too.  That's  why  I 
wanted  to  do  everything  new . ' ' 

Today  all  traces  of  Anglophilia 
have  been  erased  by  six  months  of 
rigorous  renovation  masterminded 
by  New  York  architect  Brian  Kaye 
and  Texas-born  decorator  Kevin 
Gray,  who  works  with  Joop's 
Hamburg  architect,  Peter  Preller. 
The  result  of  this  confident  col- 
laboration between  designers  and 
client  is  a  coup:  a  distinctly  modern 
apartment  with  an  air  of  serenity 
and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Its  spirit  reminds  Joop  of  his 
childhood  and  movies  by  Jacques 
Tati.  "People  were  really  modern 
then,"  he  says.  "The  late  forties 
and  early  fifties  have  more  appeal 
for  me  than  art  deco,  which  I  find  a 
little  bit  cold." 

There's  nothing  cold  about  the 
apartment's  bold  color,  its  remark- 
able 1950s  French  furniture,  or  the 

An  18th-century  Venetian  console  table 
from  H.  M.  Luther  Antiques,  NYC, 
keeps  eclectic  company  with  a  1940 
Lempicka  work,  Girl  with  Teddy 
Bear,  and  furniture  by  French  masters 
of  the  1950s,  including  a  terrazzo 
and  steel  coffee  table  by  Jean  Prouve 
and  a  Royere  chaise  in  a  leopard 
velvet  from  Christopher  Hyland. 
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"A  fifties  console  would 
have  ruined  the  room/' 
says  decorator  Kevin  Gray 


ii 


Royere's  sofa  with 
Yoyo  legs,  left,  from 
DeLorenzo  1950,  NYC, 
in  chenille  from  Ian 
Wall  rests  under  Henry 
Delmotte's  La  Famille, 
c.  1940.  The  gold-leaf 
lamps  are  also  by 
Royere,  as  is  the  unique 
Lianne  lamp  in  the 
dressing  room,  below 
right,  near  an  Irving 
Penn  photograph. 
Below  left:  A  pair  of 
Danish  linen  presses 
hold  vases  from 
Gordon  Foster,  NYC, 
a  Mapplethorpe 
photograph,  and 
a  wood  pitcher  by 
Alexandre  Noll. 
Opposite:  In  the  library 
one  of  Joop's  Serge 
Mouille  lamps  lights  a 
1950s  desk  by  Charlotte 
Perriand  and  Prouve's 
leather  and  steel  chairs, 
all  from  DeLorenzo 
1950.  Satchel  by  Joop! 


"I  wanted  something  fresh,  which  is 
my  own  idea  of  America/'  says  Joop 


twists  that  endow  the  decorative 
scheme  with  such  energy.  In  the 
living  room,  for  example,  sky  blue 
walls  set  off  a  pair  of  chairs  and  a 
leopard-print  chaise  by  Jean 
Royere,  a  terrazzo  and  steel  coffee 
table  by  Jean  Prouve,  a  1920s  por- 
trait by  Tamara  de  Lempicka — and 
an  eighteenth-century  Venetian 
console,  resplendent  in  coral  and 
gold  leaf.  '  'The  console  throw  s  the 


room,  hut  it  should  be  thrown." 
says  Gray.  "If  we  had  had  a  fifties 
console,  it  would  have  ruined  the 
room.  Some  people  are  shocked  by 
it.  hut  Wolfgang's  a  shocker.'" 

To  Joop.  collecting  pieces  to 
live  with  is  like  putting  together  a 
guest  list  for  apart\ :  "If  you  are  in- 
viting people  with  character,  then 
they  will  all  fit  together.  It's  the 
same  in  decorating.  If  ever)  piece 
is  of  good  quality  .  has  a  spirit,  then 
everything  will  work  together." 

His  first  purchases  for  this  apart- 
ment were  Serge  Mouille  lamps  he 
bought  from  New  York  dealer 
Ton)        (Continued  on  page  1S3) 

\  steel  and  wood  screen  made  in  1957 
b)   American  arti>t  John  Risle\ 
dominates  one  wall  of  the  master  bed- 
room.  right,  while  an  imposing  Noll 
wood  carving  stands  beside  one  of 
three  tables  bj  master  craftsman 
(ieorge  Nakashima.  Arne  Jacobsen 
chairs,  above,  frame  a  Noll  table 
under  a  one-of-a-kind  wall-mounted 
lamp  b)  Mouille.  Bedspread  from 
Portico;  sheets.  Ad  Hoc.  both  NYC. 
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.  fine  a  shelf  designed  for  blue 
while  chau  in  Whistler's 
Peacock  Room.  1876-77.  at  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Opposite 
Mow:  Salvaged  from  a  1690  ship- 
wreck. Chinese  export  pirn  i Inn 
ids  (and  the  jars  they  fit)  were 
mctianrd  last  vear  at  Christie's. 
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Over  centuries,  porcelain 
enthusiasts  built  rooms 
around  their  passion 
By  Stephen  Calloway 


WHEN  THE  FIRST  PORCELAINS  OF 
me  East  reached  Europe  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  they  must  have 
seemed  like  artifacts  from  another 
pianet.  The  fascination  of  these 
rarities  lay  not  just  in  their  exotic 
forms  and  colors  but  also  in  the 
technical  mystery  of  their  making. 
Even  in  the  sixteenth  and  earlv  sev- 


enteenth centuries  such  pieces  as 
found  their  way  to  the  West  were 
enshrined  as  individual  specimens 
in  "  "cabinets  of  curiosities.'"  But  as 
more  ceramics  from  China  and  Ja- 
pan became  available,  collectors 
began  to  aim  at  effects  of  profusion 
and  opulence.  Like  the  tulipo- 
mama  that  gripped  Holland  in  the 


1630s,  chinamania  seems  to  have 

held  half  of  Europe  in  thrall,  and 
the  creation  of  whole  rooms  deco- 
rated with  ornate  arrangements  of 
porcelain  became  an  obsession  of 
the  baroque  era. 

The  Dutch  and  British  East  India 
companies  were  not  slow  to  realize 
the  great  potential  market  that 
awaited  shipments  of  ceramics 
from  Japan  and  southern  China, 
especially  the  fabled  blue  and 
white  export  wares  made  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Kangxi 
(1662-1722).  The  scale  of  the  Chi- 
na trade  was  revealed  three  \ears 
ago  when  salvagers  raised  the  car- 
go of  a  sunken  Chinese  junk  pro- 
bably bound  for  a  Dutch  port  in 
Indonesia  in  1690.  On  board  were 
more  than  28.000  pieces  of  blue- 
and- white,  handpicked  to  supply 
the  European  fad  for  lining  shelves 
or  mantelpieces  with  \a>ev  gob- 
lets, and  jars. 

The  most  sumptuous  of  early 
chinamania  rooms  was  the  Por- 
zellanzimmer  created  by  Fred- 
erick III  of  Brandenburg  at  his 
residence  outside  Berlin.  An 
engraving  of  1733  shows  Asian 
porcelains  covering  walls,  cor- 
nices, and  columns.  Similar  en- 
sembles appear  in  designs  for 
chinoiserie  rooms  by  the  Huguenot 
decorator  and  architect  Daniel  Ma- 
rot,  who  found  patrons  at  the  court 
of  William  of  Orange.  At  Honsel- 
aersdijk  he  installed  a  china  room 
for  William"s  consort,  Mar\  .  who 
was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  mania. 
When  William  and  Man.  became 
king  and  queen  of  England.  Man- 
grouped  Asian  pieces  and  delft 
imitations  all  over  the  royal  pal- 
aces. A  drawing  by  Gnnling  Gib- 
bons shows  his  idea  for  a  caned 
chimneypiece  at  Hampton  Court 
with  spaces  for  blue-and- white.  In 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  enthusiasm  for  china  showed 
little  sign  of  waning,  few  collec- 
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The  chinamania 
of  the  baroque 
era  seemed  to 
hold  half  of 
Europe  in  thrall 


tors  can  have  rivaled  Augustus  the 
Strong  of  Saxony.  He  intended  to 
display  his  20.000  or  more  exam- 
ples in  a  vast '  'Japanese  palace*  *  at 
Dresden  and  eventually  devoted 
much  of  his  fortune  to  experiments 
by  his  alchemist.  Johann  Friedrich 
Bottger.  the  first  Westerner  to 
make  true  porcelain. 

By  the  later  eighteenth  century 
the  collecting  of  Asian  porcelain 
had  become  so  widespread  that  it 
lost  its  rarefied  chic.  Pieces  were 
still  used  to  add  authenticity  and 
color  to  rococo  chinoiserie  rooms, 
but  the  taste  for  show)  profusion 
gave  v.  a\  to  a  desire  for  order  and 
restraint.  Man)  an  American 
house  in  the  colonial  and  federal 
periods  could  boast  Chinese  export 
porcelains,  but  these  were  gen- 
erally chosen  for  their  usefulness. 
Though  often  ornamented  with 
discreet  family  insignia  and  mono- 
grams, the)  were  displayed — if  at 
all — soberly  ranked  in  cupboards. 

Ironicall) .  it  was  an  American 
(albeit  a  highly  Europeanized 
one),  the  painter  James  Abbott 
McNeill  Whistler,  who  played  the 
leading  role  in  bringing  massed 
blue-and-white  back  into  fashion 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Af- 
ter years  of  living  with  Parisian  bo- 
hemians,  Whistler  had  armed  in 
London,  where  his  artistic  talents 
and  waspish  wit  won  him  friends 
and  enemies  in  about  equal  num- 
bers. Closest  among  his  friends 
was  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painter- 
poet  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  who. 
like  Whistler,  scoured  junk  shops 
in  search  of  exotic  bric-a-brac. 
Japanese  prints,  and  the  china  the 
two  artists  simply  called  "blue." 

What  had  begun  in  the  late 
1860s  as  a  dilettante  amusement 
had  by  the  mid  seventies  become  a 
major  influence  on  taste.  China- 
mania  was  back.  The  aesthetic 
movement  grafted  the  oriental  onto 
Pre-Raphaelite  medievalism  to 
create  a  new  religion  of  beauty  that 
revered  the  obscure,  the  rare,  and 
the  precious — the  gospel  Oscar 
Wilde  would  preach  on  his  Ameri- 
can lecture  tour.  The  Scottish  man 


of  letters  Andrew  Lang  caught  the 
mood  of  the  time  in  verse  with  hi< 
Ballades  in  Blue  China,  and  in 
wickedly  funn>  drawing  George 
Du  Maurier  showed  a  long-hairec 
aesthete  vowing  to  "live  up  to" 
piece  of  china. 

As  a  result  of  his  reputation  as 
collector  of  porcelain.  Whistler  be- 
came in\  olved  in  two  projects  that 
linked  his  art  and  his  connoisseur- 
ship.  The  first  scheme  was  the  pro- 
duction, in  1876-77.  of  India  ink 
draw  ings  to  illustrate  the  catalogue 
of  a  collection  of  blue  and  white 
'"Nankin"  porcelain  assembled b> 
the  smart  dealer-about-town  Mur- 
ray Marks.  In  imitation  of  Whis- 
tler's famous  breakfasts  served  on 
blue-and-white.  Marks  threw  a 
celebratory  dinner  for  the  cata- 
logue's publication  at  which  the 
food  was  chosen  for  the  color  har- 
monies it  would  strike  against  the 
azure  of  porcelain. 

If  the  catalogue  led  to  a  private 
comedy  of  manners.  Whistler's 
other  great  undertaking  of  these 
years,  the  creation  of  the  Peacock 
Room  (which  he  dubbed  Harmony 
in  Blue  and  Geld  i .  became  a  drama 
played  out  in  the  full  glare  of  pub- 
licit).  In  the  mid  1870s  shipping 
magnate  Frederick  Leyland  had 
had  his  London  dining  room  deco- 
rated in  Anglo-Dutch  style  as  a 
backdrop  for  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  blue-    (Continued  on  page  1S2) 


V\  histler  drew  a  bottle,  below,  for  .4 
Catalogue  of  Blue  and  White  \ankin 
Porcelain,  1878.  Left:  A  design  for  a 
porcelain  room  by  Daniel  Marot. 
c.  1710.  shows  the  dense  display  of 
matched  sets,  or  garnitures,  that 
appealed  to  baroque  connoisseurs. 
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by  blue-and-white.  Whistler's 
i  fAe  Land  of  Porcelain,  1864,  hangs  above  the  mantel 
the  newly  restored  Peacock  Room.  Below:  An  early  19th 
century  painting  for  a  fan  shows  a  Chinese  dealer's  shop. 
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\  tar,  hexagonal  gazebo,  and 
I  k  were  the  only  structures  on 
I  property  when  McAlpine 
i  uired  it  eight  years  ago.  The 
■bo's  newly  added  asphalt 
Ijigles  lend  it  the  "VVPA  work 
;»p  aesthetic"1  he  was  aiming 
'<  Right:  Seventeen-footxtall  glass 
1  rs  open  the  two-story- din' 
"i  to  the  lawn 
»  e  table  is  surroui 
irs  slipcovered  in 
tails  see  R 


THE  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVELIST  GEORGE  SAND  ONCE 
remarked  that  people  ultimately  can  be  classified  according  to  whether 
they  aspire  to  live  in  a  cottage  or  a  palace.  "But  the  question  is  more 
complex  than  that."  countered  twentieth-century  French  philosopher 
Gaston  Bachelard  in  his  classic  meditation  The  Poetics  of  Space. 
"When  we  live  in  a  manor  house  we  dream  of  a  cottage,  and  when  we 
live  in  a  cottage  we  dream  of  the  palace.  Better  still,  we  all  have  our 
cottage  moments  and  our  palace  moments." 

One  Saturday  morning  four  years  ago,  a  young  architect  named 
Robert  McAlpine  woke  up  in  his  town  house  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, and  experienced  a  spontaneous  and  powerful  cabin  moment. 
Twelve  hours  later  he  had  bought  an  acre  of  wooded  land  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Martin,  an  extraordinarily  unspoiled  44,000-acre  man-made 
lake  about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Montgomery.  By  Sunday  night 
he'd  designed  a  small  and  inexpensive  weekend  house .  And  by  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  he  possessed  a  stack  of  working  drawings — each  mem- 
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"When  I  get  to  the  lake,  the 
first  thing  I  do  is  open  all 
the  windows  and  the  house 
becomes  a  big  cricket  cage" 
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ber  of  his  five-person  firm  had  worked  lat 
week  and  contributed  one  page — and  had  line 
a  local  builder  for  the  project.  Nine  weeks  ll 
McAlpine  owned  a  modest,  rustic,  sweet-nati! 
cabin — a  dwelling  that  both  coddles  and  inspijl 
holding  a  person  closely  and  yet  allowing  hira 
commune  with  the  vaster  elements.  "Everyb  t 
needs  a  place  to  go  and  recover  the  core  of  \l 
they  are,"  says  McAlpine.  "A  house  shoulue 
like  a  mother,  it's  where  you  go  to  heal." 

Most  every  weekend,  summer  or  winter.^ 
loads  up  his  Range  Rover  with  a  good  frienJ 
two,  groceries,  the  latest  magazines,  his  d| 
Whit,  and  cruises  upstate  to  visit  his  cabin.  M'i 
entirely  of  pine,  without  a  scrap  of  plywoo<< 
Sheetrock,  without  can  lights  or  crank  casenid 
windows  or  stylish  name-brand  appliances,! 
1,900-square-foot  house  was  designed  to  refl 
not  only  the  aura  of  the  lake  but  its  history  as  w  . 

Gouged  out  of  a  red  clay  wilderness  in  1 92e  I 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  Lake  Martin  was  cj 
ceived  as  a  major  hydroelectric^power  source,! 
it  didn't  take  Alabamans  long  to  begin  treatir! 
as  a  recreational  paradise.  Hardwood  forests  *■ 
rounding  the  lake  are  replete  with  deer  and  \| 
turkey,  and  the  limpid  waters  are  teeming  \| 
bass,  bream,  and  catfish.  From  the  1940s  thro  I 
the  '70s,  the  Russell  family — an  illustrious  M 
bama  clan  who  own  much  of  the  sinuous  750-ifl 
shoreline — built  five  hundred  or  so  uniform! 
ive-green  cabins  with  screened  porches  overlc! 
ing  the  water.  The  Russells  rented  these  cabin! 
Alabama  and  Georgia  families,  all  of  whom  a| 
to  shed  their  city  lives  and  various  statuses  i 
simply  be  at  the  lake. 

Peppered  amid  the  showy  million-doll 
houses,  which  have  recently  begun  multiply!;, 
these  unpretentious  Russell  cabins  still  stasj 
though  a  few  have  been  slicked  up  to  please  t 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  professionals  vi 
tend  to  rent  them  nowadays.  McAlpine  loves  i 
original  ones  in  their  primordial  anonymii 
state.  He  calls  them  "pretty  much  the  only  cor|l 
lake  architecture"  and  built  his  own  cabirp 
blend  in  with  them. 

McAlpine's  cabin  is  sited  at  the  end  of  a  si  t 
road,  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  green  lip  of  I 
lake.  With  its  dusty  chocolate-colored  exterl, 
uncomplicated  rectangular  shape,  and  hip  J 

At  dusk  the  house,  above  left,  glows  like  a  Maxfie 
Parrish  painting.  A  ribbon  of  windows  rings  the  to 
floor  above  hinged  windows  that  operate  on  pulley 
Left:  Pampas  grass  grows  right  up  to  the  front  do< 
The  scored  concrete  floor  has  been  treated  with  an 
acid  wash  and  sealed  to  give  it  a  leathery  shine.  Tl' 
hickory  and  oak  firewood  perfumes  the  whole  houi 
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( f  clad  in  inexpensive  diamond-shaped  shin- 
b,  the  house  radiates  approachability.  Inside 
it  out,  walls  are  made  of  flush  tongue-and- 
ft>ve  boards  that  look  like  surfaces  out  of  the 
i  >0s.  Upstairs,  there  is  a  deft  touch  of  modern- 
I — a  ribbonlike  band  of  forty-four  windows 

I  open  by  disappearing  into  the  walls.  "The 

I I  thing  I  do  when  I  get  to  the  lake  is  open  all  the 
udows,  and  the  place  becomes  a  big  airy  cricket 
tie,"  says  McAlpine.  Downstairs,  the  five 
£»e  top-hinged  windows  that  span  the  house  are 
i;ed  on  cables  and  pulleys,  counterweighted 
v'h  trash  cans  full  of  dirt  so  that  the  panels  will 
I  at  any  level.  McAlpine  invented  the  system; 
r1  metal  trash  cans        (Continued  on  page  182) 


i  Indonesian  bench,  an  English  tray  table,  and 
rf.Vlpine's  linen  "sack  chairs,"  above,  Furnish  a 
nezy  sitting  area.  The  trash  can  suspended  outside 
eies  as  a  window  counterweight.  Right:  A  stair 
H  coat-hanger-shaped  risers  divides  the  kitchen 
rn  the  main  room.  Tractor-seat  stools  from  ABC 
-  pet  &  Home,  NYC,  surround  the  work  island. 
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(I  the  upstairs 
Ke  a  big  sleeping 
says  McAlpine, 
wed  wisteria 
i|  ide  and  furnished 
|  hite  room  with 
e  pur-poster.  Faribo 
■  (ton  blanket 
>i  ply  Cotton  bed 
I     I'tica  from 
i  rpet  &  Home. 
t  IcAlpine's 
ft  summer  position. 


People  come  to  shed  their 
city  lives  and  various  statuses 
and  simply  be  at  the  lake 
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e  for  he  |{ 

"Elsie  de  Wolfe  meets  Jean-lV 

"ilk,"  a  fitting  label  for  he 

hetic.  The  "clothing  optio 

skirted  chair  and  glazed  coffe 

are  also  Barry  designs.  Oppoi 

A  1930s  portrait  hangs  above 

tone  sofa.  Details  see  Resourc 
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VHIiN  I  FIRST  MET  BARBARA  BAR- 
y,  a  native  of  San  Francisco  who 


n  seven  economically  unsteady 
cars  has  established  a  thriving 
ecorating  business  in  Los  Ange- 
es,  I  thought  she  was  a  caterer.  We 
vere  at  a  party,  she  was  passing 
luts;  her  hair  was  in  a  bun  and  her 
hort-sleeved  prim-collared  dress 
^as,  well,  uniformly  black  and 
vhite.  I  was  unacquainted  with  her 
ttitudes  about  pattern  (can't  com- 
nit  to  it)  and  moderation  (in  all 
hings  except  conversation)  and 
niforms  for  women  (why  not?).  I 
lad  yet  to  be  introduced  to  an  aes- 
hetic  that  is,  perhaps,  uniquely 
onsuming.  I  hadn't  even  heard  of 
l|>ond-scum  green. 

"1  just  love  what  that  green  is 

oing  to  your  eyes,"  she  is  saying. 

'I  love  green.  Every  green.  Sage 

reen,  dark  green,  mossy  green, 

lond-scum  green,  green  you  can 

ive  into.  I'd  wanted  that  room  to 

>e  apple  green  for  a  long  time,  but 

pple  green's  so  easy.  So  I  just 

tarted  mixing  some  paint  at  the  of- 

ice,  wanting  to  be  reminded  of  ap- 

»le  green  but  after  something 

neaner  or  weirder,  more  atonal, 

like  Stravinsky,  so  that  at  first  it's 

pind  of,  eeew,  you  know — you're 

>reathing  thinner  air,  and  fewer 

>eople  are  going  to  understand  it, 

>ut  it's  what  keeps  you  attracted. ' ' 

We're  sitting  on  stools  in  the 
vhite  brick  kitchen  of  her  duplex, 

1940s  deco  design  in  a  neighbor- 
lood  of  photocopy  franchises  and 
ire  centers,  some  of  them  bearing 
iot  scars.  The  doors  and  windows 
re  open,  drawing  a  breeze  and  a 
elvety  light  from  a  smoggy  after- 
loon.  A  cornucopia  of  fruit  and 
egetables  from  Mrs.  Gooch's 
narket  spills  across  the  scrubbed 
mtcher-block  countertop.  Like  a 
alvage  from  Mildred  Pierce's  last, 
lassiest  restaurant,  a  triple-decker 
ilver  canape  tray  displays  cookies 
is  neatly  arranged  as  petals,  except 
it  the  top  where  I  have  plucked  a 
ouple  of  chocolate  chips. 

The  green  room  in  question  is 
he  freshly  painted  dining  room  be- 


In  her  Los  Angeles  duplex 

decorator  Barbara  Barry  weighs 

every  nuance  of  texture, 

line,  and  color    Bv  Peter  Haldeman 

J 
Photographs   by   Tim   Street-Porter 

Produced   by  Pilar  Viladas 
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Barry  with  her 
Biedermeier,  left.  Right: 
One  of  her  signature 
"smaller  moments  of 
beauty":  a  Murano  vase, 
a  1940s  Mexican  silver 
dish  bearing  pewter  fruit, 
and  a  Sally  Gall 
photograph.  Below:  A 
glass  and  mahogany 
screen  adds  architectural 
interest  to  the  living 
room  without  obscuring 
the  light  pouring 
through  leaded  windows. 
A  muted  palette 
extends  from  the  walls 
painted  "elephant's 
breath"  green  to  the 
Henry  Calvin  cotton  on 
the  sofa  and  the  damask 
on  the  armchair.  Silver 
candlestick  lamps  rest 
before  1940s  shelves. 
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The  granite-topped 
table  is  ideal  tor 
solo  dining  or  small 
gatherings.  The 
paper  ceiling  fixture 
is  by  Ingo  Maurer, 
mirror  from  Nancy 
Corzine.  A  curtain 
of  Henry  Calvin 
linen  filters  sun 
through  French 
doors.  The  taupe 
walls  have  since 
been  painted  green. 
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hind  us.  which  used  to  be  clad  i 
taupe.  Call  it  a  vagary  of  the  en 
ative  life:  in  an  existence  devote 
to  " "smaller  moments  of  beauty.' 
the  only  constant,  apparently, 
change .  Over  the  next  hour  or  so. 
glimpse  of  a  fashion  spread  in  Ne* 
York  magazine  will  put  Barry  i 
mind  of  the  sepia  photographs  i 
her  bedroom  which  will  be  reex 
amined  in  light  of  the  similarit 
and  subsequently  rearranged; 
Fornasetti  coaster  on  the  night 
stand  will  be  repositioned  to  bette 
foil  the  jacket  design  of  Ala 
Lightman's  Einstein's  Dreams; 
candlestick  that  the  painters  hav 
left  on  top  of  an  armoire  will  b 
brought  down  and  then,  on  secon 
thought,  replaced.  In  some  forme 
other,  though,  the  strategic  at 
rangements  of  white  flowers,  th 
compositions  of  clock  and  boo 
and  photograph,  the  silver  bowl 
of  fruit  are  always  there.  'That  is 
great  shot."'  Barry  will  say  of  thi 
and  that,  of  the  shadow  cast  by  th 
wire  skirt  on  a  dressmaker's  dum 
my — and  whether  or  not  there's 
camera  around  is  academic. 

Honoring  what  you  have.  This  i 
another  Barryism.  What  Barry  ha 
tails  somewhere,  as  she  puts  it 
"between  Louis  Seize  and  Coc 
teau  says."  For  the  most  part,  sh 
honors  things  French — in  fact  or  i 
spirit,  eighteenth  century  or  1930s 
or  her  own  reinterpretation;  she  i 
currently  designing  a  collection  fo 
Hickory  Business  Furniture  wit 
clean  Jean-Michel  Frank-styl 
lines.  She  is  spurred  by  Frank's  re 
straint  and  by  his  ideas  about  th 
"flirtatiousness  of  materials.' 
"The  bronze  next  to  the  oak  nex 
to  the        (Continued  on  page  184 

Architectural  drawings,  above  left, 
harmonize  with  the  living  room 
moldings.  The  1930s  tahle  displays, 
among  other  things,  a  pair  of  Sevres 
vases  and  a  Murano  glass  lamp.  Left. 
In  the  bedroom  the  walls  are  lined 
in  a  celadon  paper  from  Donghia.  A 
Giacometti-inspired  lamp  by  Sirmos 
shares  the  night  table  with  a  glass 
star  lantern.  The  hatboxes  are  covere 
in  Osborne  &  Little  wallpaper. 


Barry  is  spurred  by  Jean- 
Michel  Frank's  restraint 
and  by  his  ideas  about  the 
'flirtatiousness  of  materials' 


i 


1  outside  the  master 
>olscape  by  Sally  Gall 
ve  a  1920s  iron  console 
i  the  French  Riviera. 
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YOU  JOG.  YOU  DIET.  YOU  TAKE  AEROBICS  CLASSES. 
AND  THEN  YOU  MEET  A  GUY  WHO  LOVES  YOU  FOR  YOUR  MIND. 


TIME  TO  CELEBRATE  A  HEALTHY  RELATIONSHIP? 
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Di  Saronno 
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For  a  reeipc  booklet,  write  to  PO  Box  8598,  Young  America.  MN  5555 1  -8598.  ©  199}  Di  Saronno*  28«  ale.  by  vol-  Imported  by  The  Paddmgron  Corporation.  Fort  I 
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nple  as  the  \ 

tet  of  unmatched 
s  and  the  humble 
ed  pine  table 
nder  the  wisteria 
e  backyard  of 
bet h  and  Anthony 
h's  house  on: 
ludson  Rfver. 
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MENU 


EMILY'S  TEX-MEX  DIP 


CHICKEN"  SALAD 


TOMATOES  WITH 
MOZZARELLA 


fib 


COLD  GRILLED  VEGETABLES      f£j 

*See  Recipes  page  179 


from  a  lifthic  revival 
planter  ui  the  Hamptons' 
deck.  "VVe  wanted  it  to 
look  like  an  old-fashioned 
farmhouse,"  says  the 
decorator.  For  informal 
lunches  the  Hamptons 
arrange  folding  rhilirfc— 
from  the  Gardeners 
Eden  catalogue,  at  a  table 
set  up  near  an  Irish 
wrought-iron  bench. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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"You  just 
bring  all 
your  lovely 
things  out- 
side/' says 
Hampton 


Decorator  Mark  Hampton 
and  his  wife,  Duane.  have  a 
few  rules  for  open-air  enter- 
taining at  their  weekend 
house  in  Southampton.  New 
York.  They  put  up  the  white 
canvas  awning  shielding  the 
porch  in  May  and  take  it 
down  in  October.  At  night 
they  keep  the  lighting  soft, 
with  lots  of  candles.  And 
they  serve  lunch,  but  never 
dinner,  on  a  deck  by  the 
pool.  "An  outdoor  lunch 
can  be  beautifully  spontane- 
ous," says  Mark.  "You  just 
bring  all  your  lovely  things 
outside."  The  relaxed  tone 
is  shaped  by  the  style  of  their 
house,  once  the  gardener's 
cottage  on  Consuelo  Van- 
derbilt  Balsan's  estate. 
When  the  Hamptons  remod- 
eled in  1983.  they  preserved 
its  easy  ambiance,  choosing 
sea  grass  chairs  for  the  porch 
and  blue  and  white  speckled 
china  for  the  table.  "  We  like 
a  different  atmosphere  from 
what  we  have  in  the  city," 
Mark  explains.  Lunch  on 
the  deck  tends  to  be  light, 
with  vegetables  and  salads 
dressed  up  with  parsley  and 
dill  from  the  garden.  Guests 
often  eat  in  bathing  suits  sur- 
rounded by  masses  of  flow- 
ers in  pinks,  blues,  and 
whites.  "It's  really  summer 
living."  says  Duane. 


Duane  and  Mark  Hampton  on  the 
front  porch.  Chairs  by  Walters 
Wicker;  fabric  from  Cow  tan  &  Tout. 


"I  like  the  way  light  filters  through  a 
white  awning,"  says  Mark.  The 
chairs  were  made  for  a  French  park. 


The  Hamptons  always  serve  chicken 
salad  in  a  blue  bowl.  Outside  they  use 
inexpensive  Mexican  water  glasses. 
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prepared 
eles,  Riley 


When  decorator  Charles  Ril- 
ey has  parties  on  the  terrace 
of  his  apartment  in  Los  An- 
geles, he  likes  a  setting 
"more  playful  than  seri- 
ous," with  artfully  mis- 
matched furniture  and 
fabrics.  He  places  white 
painted  Adirondack  furni- 
ture and  butterfly  chairs  in 
the  shade  of  a  dark  green 
market  umbrella  for  protec- 
tion from  the  sun.  To  shield 
his  guests  from  his  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  he  suspends  a 
colorful  fabric  curtain  from 
rods  attached  to  the  columns 
that  frame  the  terrace.  The 
curtain,  pieced  together  from 
cotton  remnants,  hangs  from 
metal  shower  curtain  hooks. 
For  a  quieter  backdrop, 
Riley  reverses  the  curtain — 
an  instant  white  wall. 


Riley  used  inexpensive  cottons  to  curtain  his  terrac  i 
guests  won't  feel  they're  on  display."  Pots  are  filial 
drought-resistant  plants  for  low-maintenance  lushm  i 


"You  can  be  more  informal  outdoors,"  says  Rile 
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iROWN   JORDAN 


The  Quantum  Collection. 
For  a  60  page  brochure, 
send  $2.00  for  postage  and 
handling  to:  Brown  \ordan 
Marketing  Services,  Dept 
6HG,  9860  Gidley  Street, 
El  Monte,  CA  91731. 


Hefler  uses  his  French  bistro  plates 


asparagus  salad  with  Parma  ham 
complements  the  garden's  colors. 
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For  outdoor  menus  Hefler  favors 
"cold  and  simple"  food,  such 
as  the  bowl  of  homemade  sorbet 
on  an  antique  Wedgwood  plate. 
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MENU 


BLOOD-ORANGEADE 


GRILLED  ASPARAGUS  SALA1 
WITH  PARMA  HAM  * 


i/'l 
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SCALLION  POPOVERS 

BLACKBERRY  SORBET 

EDNA  VALLEY 
CHARDONNAY,  1990 

*See  Recipes  page  179 
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"You  shouldn't  have  too 
many  kinds  of  plants  in  a 
small  space,"  advises 
Hefler.  He  has  raised  beds    £?| 
and  flowering  plum  trees,     ,"::- "-.. 
planted  twenty-two  years       '■'-■  -v 
ago,  which  drop  a  carpet 
of  blossoms  onto  the  brick. 
The  fence  is  redwood. 


Decorator  Ron  Hefler  lets  Mother  Nature  dictate  the  color  scheme  for  a  lunch  in 
garder  of  the  Los  Angeles  house  he  shares  with  associate  David  Graham.  To  e 
the  luxuriant  plum  trees — which  provide  shade  and  a  welcome  sound  buffer- 
dresses  the  table  with  a  cloth  of  pink  checked  fabric  from  Brunschwig  and  flov 
from  his  own  garden.  The  chairs,  designed  in  the  1 920s  and  '30s,  originally  stoo 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris.  "It's  as  tranquil  as  a  town  house  garden  in  Edwa 
an  London,"  Hefler  says.  And  just  blocks  from  Wilshire  Boulevard. 


Flavor  meat  with  spicy  vinegar, 

lerbs  &  oil,  or  wine.  Salt  draws  juices  out 

of  burgers;  don't  use  it  unless  you  prefer 

that  yummy  "cardboard"  consistency. 
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famous  gourmet  wraps  patties  around  ice 
the  center  stays  juicy  while  the  edges  sear. 

ost  people,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  make 
sure  the  patty  is  no  less  than  ffl  thick. 


Add  flavor  to  meat  with  ground  carrots, 

nuts,  seeds,  mushrooms  or  bean  sprouts. 

Fold  it  gently;  rough  kneading  turns 

burgers  into  Hockey  Pucks  on  a  Bun. 


Burgers  can  be  made  from  fish,  lamb,  venison, 
chicken,  sausage,  and  even  certain  vegetables, 
lofu  with  minced  nut  burger,  anyone?  Anyone? 


Burgers  are  no  longer  simple.  Buns, 
meat,  condiments,  coals  . . .  everything 

is  a  decision  now.  Choosing  a  wine, 
however,  is  easy.  Sutter  Home  White 

Zinfandel  has  the  delightful  hint  of 

fresh  berries  and  the  clean,  cnsp 
finish  that  can  bring  out  the  best 

of  the  smoky  Art  ofBurgering. 


Sutter 
home 


rules,  write  to  Build  a  Better  Burger  Rules,  do  City  Marketing,  900  Main  Street.  San  Francisco.  CA  9412-) 


Toss  moistened  herbs,  unshelled  walnuts, 

or  citrus  rinds  on  the  coals  to  give  the  meat 

a  distinct  flavor.  Some  cowboys  used  dried 

cowchips  but,  well  ...to  each  his  own. 


Designer  hardwoods  are  in,  but  beware 

of  softwoods.  While  mesquite  produces 

honey -flavored  smoke,  pine  exudes  a  unique 

"eau  de  turpentine"  nuance. 


Win  $10,000  and  a  trip  to  Napa  Valley 

with  your  burger  creation  in  Sutter  Home's 

"Build  a  Better  Burger"  contest.  See  store 

display  for  details. 


at  void  in  MO,  TX.  UJ.  PA.  and  where  prohibited  by  law  ©Suiter  Home  Winery,  Inc 


SUTTER    HOME.    IF    YOU'RE     GOING    TO     DO    IT,    DO    IT    RIGHT. 


MENU 


LENTIL  SOUP* 


WHOLE- WHEAT  PASTA  WITH 
TOMATOES  AND  BASIL 


FRESH  PEARS 

*5ee  Recipes  page  179 
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er>SoutB«mptoir  house  iathe  obvious  setting  foriiasual 
'eekenrfmeals  for  large  groups  of  friends.  "I  like  its  natu- 
i\  raw^tate,"  she  says  of  the  porch,  ^ith  its  cedar  floor 
nd  rugged  wood  posts,  painted  decades  ago— the  house 
'as  built  in  1908 — and  now  stripped  and  sealedi  The  table 
and  chairs  that  she  found  in  a  local  antiques  shop — "I 
wanted  the  kind  of  place  where  you  could  sit  around  in  a 
wet  bathing  suit  and  not  worry  about  the  furniture"— - 
fleet  the  look  of  the  house  and  the  simplicity  of  McLea 
favorite  macrobiotic  dishes.  Menus,  she  says,  depend 
"whatever's  fresh"  at  a  nearby  organic  farm. 


porch 
cLean  has  set  out  si 
plates,  bowls,  and  Pol 
Barn  flatware  for  a  hi 
late-afternoon  meal. 


e  eight-sided  pavilion,  design 
Iraig  Wright,  seats  ten  for  dinner, 
jutside,  lights  are  concealed  under  the 
lives.  The  garden,  by  landscape  architect^ 
ohert  M.  Fletcher,  has  enormous  [%f 

edges  and  seventy-fooMeee^;  planted 
illy  grown.  At  the  grill,  below,  Wright  •  )ge^ 
olds  a  platter  for  chef  Beth  Ginsberg     ^ "* 
t  442  Restaurant  in  Los  Angeles.  ,    '  «£ 
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MENU 


BILLED  VEGETABLE  PLATE 


RILLED  SALMON  NIQOISE 
SALAD  WITH  PESTO* 


BLACK  OLIVE  DRESSING* 

*See  Recipes  page  17') 


"A  retreat  from  the  house  on 
the  house's  property"  is  the 
way  designer  Craig  Wright 
describes  the  octagonal  din- 
ing pavilion  he  devised  for  a 
couple  in  Los  Angeles  with 
hints  of  Georgian,  Caribbe- 
an, and  classic  East  Coast 
architecture.  The  interior 
walls  and  ceiling  were  stained 
to  evoke  driftwood — "white 
without  being  white,"  in 
Wright's  words.  The  pavil- 
ion has  its  own  fireplace, 
kitchen,  and,  just  outside,  a 
gas  grill.  French  doors  with 
plantation  shutters  allow  the 
chef  to  move  easily  from  re- 
frigerator to  grill.  Because 
the  grill  is  outdoors,  cooking 
odors  don't  linger  in  the  din- 
ing area.  Guests  can  stroll 
through  the  garden , cheer  on 
the  chef,  then  sit  down  to  an 
elegant  candlelit  meal. 


Wright  compares  the 
pavilion  to  a  'Very 
elaborate  umbrella" 


Amaryllis  in  pots  let  guests  see  one  another 
across  the  table.  Chairs  from  Richard  Mulligan, 
L.A.  Stripe  from  Clarence  House.  Cobalt 
glasses  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection. 


On  antique  Haviland  china, 
shelled  lady  peas — "hard  to 
find  but  incredibly  good,"  says 
Guice — frame  a  blue  corn  crepe 
filled  with  fresh  crabmeat 
and  fennel.  Shrimp  salad  with 
roasted  red  pepper  mayonnaise 
is  served  on  a  Lalique  plate. 


A  romantic  Old  South  set- 
ting is  paired  with  zingy 
contemporary  recipes  when 
designer  and  writer  Lee 
Dicks  Guice  entertains  on 
the  grounds  of  her  family's 
historic  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  house  where  she  grew 
up.  Sunset  is  the  ideal  time 
for  drinks  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
in  the  wrought-iron  gazebo, 
which  is  furnished  with  Vic- 
torian wicker  chairs  and  sur- 
rounded by  live  oaks.  Guice 
tempts  her  guests  with  so- 
phisticated nibbles  arranged 
on  pink  and  green  Swid 
Powell  plates  laid  out  on  a 
funky  1970s  "orange  slice" 
tabletop.  "It's  really  impor- 
tant for  food  to  look  good," 
says  Guice,  who  is  at  work 
on  a  cookbook.  The  main 
course  is  served  indoors,  on 
a  carved  Belter  table  draped 
with  an  antique  lace  table- 
cloth made  by  French  nuns. 
Inside  or  outside,  Guice 
says,  "the  right  food  pro- 
vokes lively  conversation." 
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STAR  SHIITAKE  CHEESE  GRITS  AND  CAVIAR  PADS* 


SHRIMP  SALAD  WITH  ROASTED  RED  PEPPER  MAYONNAISE 


RED,  BLACK,  AND  BLUE  CORN  CREPES 
WITH  CRABMEAT  AND  FENNEL* 

FOOLISH  STRAWBERRY  MASCARPONE 

OCEAN  SPRINGS  COCKTAIL* 

*See  Recipes  page  1 79 


Star  shiitake  cheese  grits  and  caviar 
pads — nasturtium  leaves,  creme 
fraiche,  and  caviar — on  an  "orange 
slice"  table.  Baccarat  crystal. 


Guice  serves  sliced  strawberries 
and  her  Foolish  Strawberry 
Mascarpone  in  an  antique  silver 
compote  with  a  pecan  biscuit. 


Informality  simply  isn't  a  consideration  for  designer  Hutton 
Wilkinson.  He  indulges  his '  'huge  love  of  India' '  and  his  fond- 
ness for  the  theatrical  whenever  he  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  invite 
friends  for  Asian-inspired  dinners  near  the  handsome  pool  of 
their  1936  Hollywood  house.  Wilkinson  sets  the  mood  with 
theatrical  lighting,  atmospheric  music  (Himalayan  bells  or  si- 
tars),  and  costumes — Indian  silk  dinner  jackets  for  him,  silk 
sarisforher.  "You  don't  show  up  in  jeans,  "he  warns.  Fringed 
Balinese  wedding  umbrellas,  which  offer  shade  during  the 
day,  lend  color  at  night,  as  do  the  blue  and  white  Thai  urns  that 
line  the  pool.  To  keep  the  table  uncluttered,  Wilkinson  serves 
only  champagne — generously,  in  Baccarat  water  goblets.  In- 
stead of  flowers,  he  prefers  objects,  such  as  an  antique  Chinese 
wedding  lantern,  as  centerpieces.  "Tall  centerpieces,"  he 
says, ' 'force  you  to  talk  to  the  people  seated  next  to  you. ' ' 


MENU 


EGG  ROLLS 


THAI  LEMONGRASS  AND 
SHIITAKE  MUSHROOM  SOUP 


STIR-FRIED  SHRIMP  IN  GIN 
SAUCE* 


tertaining  is  all  about  ambiance, 
Wilkinson.  Small  votive  candles 
linate  the  table  where  Thai  lemon- 
$  soup  is  served  in  covered  \ 
hinese  green  porcelain  from  „ 
s.  But  all  is  not  exotic:  the  wrought- 
chairs  came  from  a  garage  sale. 


STIR-FRIED  VEGETABLES 
WITH  FRESH  GINGER 

CHOCOLATE  SORBET  IN 
ORANGE  SHELLS 

*See  Recipes  page  179 
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Chairs,  trays, 
and  pitchers 
as  fresh  as 
the  open  air 
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PITCHERS   1.  Atelier  pitJ 

Gunnel  Sahlin  for  Kosta  II 
Orrefors  Kosta  Boda,  NY(3 
351-9842.  2.  and  3.  Soft  grl 

deep  blue  pressed-glass  pi 
from  Portugal,  at  ABC  C;| 
Home,  NYC  (212)  473-3(1 
Melon  pitcher,  from  Vietl 
stores  (800)  277-5933.  5 
boo-pattern  majolica  pitchel 
Mottahedeh,  at  Jonal,  NY(j 
879-9200.  For  other  store  J 
242-3050.  6.  Pottery  pitc '] 
Andrea  DiCarlo,  at  Feli  1 
NYC  (212)  247-5656. 

TRAYS  7.  Cobalt  and  gcj 
glass  tray,  by  Projects.  Foil 

(212)  355-2069.  8.  Hand-st] 
painted  wood  tray  with  (j 
style  edge,  from  Slatkin  <| 
NYC  (212)  794-1661.  9.  a 
metal  tray  with  hand-paint  i 
tifs,  by  Raphael  Serrano  <j 
NYC  (212)  754-3342.  10.  i 
Royal  tray  in  resin,  from  Pjj 
Deshoulieres.  For  stores  (20 
4199.  11.  Sun-shaped  lac 
wood  tray,  by  Norico  L.  Kj 
Takashimaya  New  York 
(212)350-0100.  12.  Italia 
tray  stenciled  with  plum  bo 
Wolfman-Gold  &  Good  Co. 
(212)431-1888.  13.  Glass 
on  pine  tray,  by  New  Yorl 
cole.  For  stores  (2 12)  529-6 1 

OUTDOOR  CHAIRS   141 

minum  Coventry  chair,  fronl 
itone.  For  dealers  (813)  3551 
15.  Elsie  de  Wolfe-inspirecl 
ed  tole  chair,  by  Paul  Briger.l 
der  from  Hollyhock,  Los  At 

(213)  931-3400.  16.  Steel 
with  natural  Finish,  from  Niej 


Element 


15 


I  To  the  trade  at  John  Ros- 
i;crnational,NYC(212) 
:-Jl37;  Ainsworth- 
I  Atlanta  (404) 
[f87;  Boyd-Le 
id,  Dallas  (214) 
326;  A.  Rudin, 

'ngeles  (310) 
-388;  J.  Lam- 
klk  Co.,  Wash- 
ll,  DC.  (202) 
-  74. 17.  Barcelo- 
jSchair  in  alumi 
I  rom  Brown  Jordan. 

alers  (818)  443-8971 

18.  18.  Soleil  chair  in  cast 
I  um  with  bronze  patina  fin- 

•the  trade  from  Profiles.  For 
pboms(212)  689-6903.  19. 
j  tole  folding  chair,  c.  1880, 
i  enciled  motifs,  at  William 
iayer  Antiques,  NYC 
I  '.88-9691  byappt. 
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Photographs  by  Monica  Stevenson 
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TRAYS  1.  Piero  Fornaset- 
ti's  maze  design  painted  on 
tin  with  lacquer  finish,  at 
Norton  Blumenthal,  NYC 
(212)752-2535. 2.  Twergi's 
Protozoo  tray  in  dyed  poplar 
with  maple  border,  at  Mod- 
ern Age,  NYC  (212)  966- 
0669.  3.  French  Country 
woven  rattan  tray,  from  Pa- 
lecek.  Fordealers(800)274- 
7730.  4.  Giltwood  tray  with 
rolled  edges,  at  Wolfman- 
Gold  &  Good  Co.,  NYC 
(212)431-1888. 

PITCHERS  5.  Italian  pot- 
tery pitcher  with  embossed 
ivy-leaf  design,  at  Wolfman- 
Gold  &  Good  Co.,  NYC 
(212)431-1888.  6.  Langeais 
crystal  water  pitcher,  from 
Lalique.  For  stores  (201) 
939-4199. 
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OUTDOOR  CHAIRS    7. 

Lattice-back  teak  chair, 
from  Treillage.  NYC  (212) 
535-2288.  8.  Fayence  chair 
in  bubinga  wood,  from  Tri- 
confort.  For  dealers  (800) 
833-9390.  9.  Bistro  folding 
chair  in  teak,  to  the  trade  at 
Summit  Furniture.  For 
showrooms  (408)  375-7811. 
10.  Limestone  chair,  from 
El  Plato,  San  Francisco 
(415)621-4487.  11.  French 
Country  chair  in  rattan,  from 
Palecek.  For  dealers  (800) 
274-7730.  12.  Sea  grass 
dining  chair,  to  the  trade 
from  Walters  Wicker.  For 
showrooms  (718)  729-1212. 


Summer  food:  from  lentil  soup 
to  caviar  on  nasturtium  leaves 


IUNCI  i  ON 
vIARK  HAMPTON'S  DECK 


mily's  Tex-Mex  Dip 

1-10  jalapehos 

4  scallions,  tops  included 
2  tablespoons  fresh  dill 

5  cloves  garlic 
2  tablespoons  mayonnaise 

6  ripe  avocados 
Salt 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
%  pound  black  beans, 

soaked  overnight 
Va  pint  sour  cream 

1  tomato 

Jlice  open  the  jalapehos  and  remove 
he  seeds  by  running  under  cold 
vater.  Chop  3  scallions  and  put  in  a 
"ood  processor  with  the  dill,  garlic, 
ind  5-6  jalapehos.  Process  until 
^hopped.  Add  mayonnaise.  Process 
intil  smooth.  Set  aside. 

Remove  skin  and  pit  from 
liivocados.  With  a  fork  mash  until 
umpy.  Add  processed  mixture, 
lus  salt  and  lemon  juice.  Set  aside. 
Rinse  beans,  discarding  soaking 
ater.  Put  in  large  pot.  Cover  with 
ater.  Cook  over  low  heat  until 
oft,  approximately  40  minutes, 
lace  beans,  Vi  teaspoon  salt,  and 
-4  remaining  jalapehos  in  food 
rocessor  with  2-3  tablespoons  of 
he  cooking  liquid.  Process 
Until  velvety  smooth. 
|    Cover  the  bottom  of  a  3-by-8- 
pch  glass  dish  with  bean  mixture, 
jrop  with  avocado  mixture,  then 
sour  cream.  Dice  tomato,  removing 
Keeds  and  pulp,  and  arrange  on 
pour  cream.  Chop  remaining  scallion 
and  sprinkle  on  top.  For  a  hotter 
Jish  add  more  jalapehos,  for  a 
milder  one,  fewer.  Serve  with  corn 
chips.  Serves  6-8. 

Chicken  Salad 

2  5-pound  roasting  chickens, 

plus  additional  breasts 

if  desired 
2  cloves  garlic 


Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

Juice  of  2  lemons 
2  tablespoons  rosemary 

Vermouth 
1-2  cups  mayonnaise 

1   bunch  celery,  coarsely  chopped 

1   head  radicchio 

1   small  bunch  leaf  lettuce 

Preheat  oven  to  550  degrees.  Clean 
and  dry  chickens  inside  and  out. 
Rub  each  chicken  outside  with 
cross-cut  garlic  clove;  repeat 
inside,  leaving  clove  in  the  cavity. 
Season  inside  and  outside  with  salt. 
Squeeze  juice  of  I  lemon  over 
outside  and  inside.  Sprinkle  liberally 
with  rosemary.  Season  again  inside 
and  outside  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Put  chickens  on  rack  in  pan. 
Place  in  oven,  then  reduce  heat  to 
400  degrees.  Roast  l  hour  and  10 
minutes  without  opening  oven  door. 
Drain  juices  from  cavities  into  the 
pan.  Set  chickens  aside  to  cool, 
then  refrigerate. 

Remove  rack  from  pan  and  pour 
in  a  few  drops  of  vermouth.  Place 
over  high  heat  and  cook  a  few 
minutes,  scraping  bits  from  bottom 
and  sides  of  pan.  Refrigerate  pan 
juices  several  hours  or  overnight. 

To  prepare  the  salad,  remove  and 
discard  fat  from  the  pan  juices  and 
bring  to  room  temperature.  Whisk 
pan  juices  into  Vi  cup  mayonnaise. 
Skin  chicken  and  cut  into  chunks. 
Mix  with  the  mayonnaise  mixture, 
the  remaining  plain  mayonnaise, 
and  celery.  Check  seasoning. 
Arrange  radicchio  and  leaf  lettuce 
around  the  edges  of  large  bowl 
and  fill  with  salad.  Serves  4-6. 

BREAKFAST  ON 

CHARLES  RJ LEY'S  TERRACE 


Campanile's  Ginger  Scones 
6  cups  pastry  flour 
V2  cup  granulated  sugar 
3  tablespoons  baking  powder 

31/>  cups  butter,  chilled  and 


cut  in  '  j-inch  pieces 
IV2  cups  crystallized  ginger 
3  cups  heavy  cream 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees. 
Combine  flour,  sugar,  and  baking 
powder  in  large  mixing  bowl.  Work 
in  butter  with  hands  until  the  texture 
is  that  of  a  coarse  cornmeal.  Add 
ginger.  Mix  with  2Vi  cups  heavy 
cream  until  a  soft  dough  forms;  be 
careful  not  to  overwork  the  dough. 
On  a  floured  board,  pat  dough  into 
a  slab  Va  inch  thick.  Cut  scones 
with  biscuit  cutter.  Set  in  freezer 
until  firm.  15-20  minutes.  Brush 
tops  with  heavy  cream.  Bake  30 
minutes,  until  golden.  Serves  6-8. 

LUNCH  IN 

RON  HEELER'S  GARDEN 


Grilled  Asparagus  Salad  with 
Parma  Ham 

2  pounds  asparagus 

1  teaspoon  sugar 
Juice  of  1  lemon,  plus 
1  tablespoon 

%  cup  extra-virgin  olive  oil 

2  large  shallots,  finely  chopped 
1   tablespoon  Dijon  mustard 

3  tablespoons  red  wine  vinegar 
Fresh  cracked  pepper 

1  head  Boston  or  Bibb  lettuce 

2  small  bunches  arugula 
1   head  radicchio 

1   small  bunch  Italian 

parsley,  chopped 

Freshly  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
1   pound  Parma  or  Black  Forest 

ham,  thinly  sliced 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

Trim  asparagus  of  tough  stems.  Cut 
to  like  lengths.  Add  sugar  and  juice 
of  l  lemon  to  water  in  a  saucepan 
large  enough  to  hold  the  asparagus 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Blanch 
asparagus  3  minutes.  Plunge  in  ice 
water  for  20  minutes.  Drain  and  pat 
dry.  This  can  be  done  I  day  ahead. 
To  make  shallot  vinaigrette,  mix 
Vi  cup  olive  oil,  remaining  lemon 
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MACHIN 

Architecture      in      glass 


ARCHITECTURE 
IN  GLASS 

Amdega  has  been  producing  the  finest  in 
elegant  glass  enclosures  since  1874.  Dis- 
tinctive designs  suit  all  types  of  homes 
and  businesses.  Prices  for  selected  models 
start  at  S17,000.  For  a  full-color  brochure, 
send  $10.00  or  call 

1-800-922-0110 

Amdega  Machin  Conservatories 
P.O.  Box  713,  Glenview,  IL  60025 
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juice,  shallots,  mustard,  vinegar, 
and  pepper  in  covered  glass  jar.  Set 
aside.  Tear  greens  into  bite-size 
pieces  and  toss  with  dressing, 
reserving  3  tablespoons  to  serve 
over  grilled  asparagus. 

Prepare  the  grill.  Just  before 
serving,  brush  the  asparagus  with 
remaining  olive  oil.  Cook  over  the 
hot  grill  2  minutes;  turn  and  cook 
2  more  minutes. 

To  serve,  arrange  salad  greens  on 
one  side  of  plate  and  hot  asparagus 
bundles  on  the  other.  Top  asparagus 
with  reserved  dressing  and  a  dusting 
of  Parmesan  cheese,  then  drape 
ham  over  the  asparagus.  Add 
freshly  ground  pepper.  Serves  6. 

LUNCH  ON 

SHANNON  McLEAN'S  PORCH 


Lentil  Soup 

(Adapted  from  Aveline  Kushi's 
Complete  Guide  to  Macrobiotic 
Cooking  by  Aveline  Kushi 
with  Alex  Jack) 

1  cup  dried  lentils 

2  onions,  diced 
1   carrot,  diced 

1   small  burdock,  diced 
V4-V2  teaspoon  sea  salt 

1   tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
Tamari  soy  sauce  (optional) 

Wash  lentils  and  drain.  Layer 
vegetables  in  a  pot.  starting  with 
onions,  then  carrot  and  burdock. 
Spread  the  lentils  on  top.  Add  I 
quart  spring  water  and  pinch  of  salt. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  reduce  heat  to  low, 
cover,  and  simmer  45  minutes. 
Add  chopped  parsley  and  remaining 
salt.  Simmer  20  more  minutes.  Add 
additional  water  if  soup  becomes 
too  thick.  Tamari  soy  sauce  may 
be  added  5  minutes  before  the 
end  for  flavor.  Serves  4-6. 

GRILL  AT  CRAIG  WRIGHTS 
GARDEN  PAVILION 


Grilled  Salmon  Nicoise  Salad 

with  Pesto 

1 4  pound  pine  nuts 
12  bunches  fresh  basil,  coarse 

stems  removed 
4  cloves  garlic 
v2  pound  Parmesan  cheese 
4  cups  olive  oil 
1  teaspoon  sea  salt 
6  salmon  steaks, 

6-8  ounces  each 
6  potatoes,  sliced  and 

steamed  3  minutes 
10  ounces  wax  or  green  beans, 

steamed  2  minutes 


36  stalks  asparagus,  steamed 

1  minute 
6  Roma  tomatoes,  cut  in 

half  lengthwise 
12  ounces  baby  lettuce 

To  make  pesto  marinade,  combine 
pine  nuts,  basil,  garlic,  and 
Parmesan  in  food  processor.  Add  oil 
and  salt.  Process  until  smooth. 

Prepare  grill.  Marinate  fish  30 
minutes  in  pesto.  Grill  fish,  turning 
once,  7-9  minutes  on  each  side. 
Grill  vegetables  2'/2-3  minutes  on 
each  side.  Serve  on  lettuce  with 
black  olive  dressing  (recipe  below) 
on  the  side.  Serves  6. 

Black  Olive  Dressing 
2  ounces  miso 

1  teaspoon  granulated  garlic 

2  tablespoons  balsamic  vinegar 
2'  2  ounces  Kalamata  olives,  pitted 


V2  teaspoon  capers 
V/4  cups  olive  oil 
3  stems  fresh  basil 

Put  all  ingredients  in"  blender.  Blend 
until  smooth.  Makes  about  2  cups. 

DINNER  IN  LEE.  DICKS 
GUICE'S  GAZEBO 
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■  Lee  Dicks  Guice  and 

*Tier  husband,  Derek  Wyatt  * 

Star  Shiitake  Cheese  Grits 
3   ,  cups  beef  broth 
%  cup  grits  (not  quick  grits) 
2  cloves  garlic 
3A  cup  grated  Parmigiano 
Reggiano  cheese 
2V2  tablespoons  butter 
Freshly  ground  pepper 
2  cups  fresh  shiitake  mushrooms 
1  tablespoon  olive  oil 

1  sprig  rosemary,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
Salt 

Bring  broth  to  a  boil  and  slowh  stir 
in  grits  and  l  clove  garlic.  Reduce 
heat  to  low.  Cover.  Cook  until 
thickened.  1 5-20  minutes,  stining 
occasionally.  Remove  from  heat. 
Add  cheese,  butter,  and  I  teaspoon 
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epper.  Return  to  low  heat  for  a 
:w  minutes,  stirring.  Discard 
ie  garlic  clove. 
While  grits  are  cooking,  prepare 
uishrooms.  Saute  remaining  garlic 
h  oil  until  soft  but  not  brown.  Add 
uishrooms  and  rosemary.  Cook 
ver  medium  heat  until  browned, 
-10  minutes.  Remove  from  heat, 
tir  in  parsley.  Add  salt  and  pepper 
i  taste.  Cool. 

!  To  make  stars,  pour  half  of  grits 
nto  a  wooden  board  or  marble 
jlab.  Spread  mushroom  mixture 
venly  across  grits.  Top  with  a 
mooth  layer  of  remaining  grits, 
"over  and  chill  several  hours 
>r  overnight. 

Remove  grits  from  refrigerator, 
'ut  out  stars  with  a  cookie  cutter, 
jipped  into  flour  and  cleaned  off  as 
iecessary — or  cut  small  squares 
•vith  a  knife. 

Preheat  broiler.  Place  stars  in 
toiler  pan  and  brown  on  both 
[ides,  being  careful  not  to  burn 
jhem.  Serve  with  caviar  pads  (recipe 
ielow).  As  appetizer  serves  4-6. 

Caviar  Pads 

12  nasturtium  leaves 

4  ounces  creme  fraiche  or 
sour  cream 

2  ounces  black  caviar 

*ut  a  dab  of  creme  fraiche  or  sour 
ream  on  top  of  each  leaf.  Dot  with 
aviar.  Can  be  made  several  hours 
ihead  and  refrigerated.  Serve 
hilled.  Serves  4-6. 

\ed,  Black,  and  Blue 

]orn  Crepes  with 

Crabmeat  and  Fennel 

%  cup  whole  milk 
2  eggs 
%  cup  extra-fine  blue  cornmeal 

Salt 
IV2  tablespoons  cracked  black 

pepper 

IV2  teaspoons  red  pepper  flakes 
%  cup  clarified  butter 
16  blades  chives 

%  pound  lump  or  backfin  crabmeat 
V2  cup  sour  cream 
1  cup  minced  fennel  bulb 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  tarragon,  chopped 

To  make  crepes,  combine  milk, 
eggs,  cornmeal,  lA  teaspoon  salt, 
cracked  pepper,  and  pepper  flakes 
;in  a  mixing  bowl.  Whisk  until 
smooth.  Add  1  tablespoon  clarified 
butter  and  stir. 

Over  medium-high  flame,  heat 
crepe  pan  until  very  hot.  Lower 
heat,  brush  pan  with  remaining 
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clarified  butter,  and  wait  a  few 
seconds.  Pour  4  tablespoons  of 
batter  into  pan.  Swirl  batter  to,  make 
a  thin  crepe.  Cook  about  I  minute. 
Flip  for  a  second  if  desired.  Set 
aside  on  aluminum  foil.  Repeat  until 
batter  is  used  up.  Stack  crepes  and 
store  in  airtight  container. 

Parboil  chives  until  limp,  about 
10  seconds.  Place  on  towel  and 
cover.  Set  aside. 

To  make  filling,  combine  the 
crabmeat,  sour  cream,  fennel, 
lemon  juice,  and  tarragon.  Mix 
well.  Check  seasonings.  Cover  and 
refrigerate  1  hour.  Fill  crepes  with 
crabmeat  mixture,  roll,  then  bind 
with  chives.  Serves  4-6. 

Ocean  Springs  Cocktail 
16  ounces  Absolut  citron  vodka 
16  ounces  cranberry  juice  cocktail 
8  ounces  freshly  squeezed 

grapefruit  juice 
4  ounces  freshly  squeezed 

lime  juice 
8  paper-thin  lime  slices 

Mix  vodka  and  fruit  juices  in  a 
large  pitcher.  Pour  into  ice-filled 
glasses.  Garnish  with  lime  slices. 
Serves  4-8. 


DINNER  BY  BUTTON 
WILKINSON'S  POOL 


Stir-fried  Shrimp  in  Gin  Sauce 

4  teaspoons  cornstarch 
Vb  cup  hoisin  sauce 
4  tablespoons  light 

soy  sauce 
4  pounds  large  shrimp,  shelled 

and  deveined 
V2  cup  vegetable  oil 
V*  teaspoon  salt 
3  slices  ginger,  shredded 
2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
12  scallions,  cut  in  1-inch 

lengths 
Va  cup  gin 

Mix  cornstarch  with  l  cup  water. 
Add  hoisin  and  soy  sauces.  Set 
mixture  aside. 

Clean  shrimp  and  dry  with  paper 
towels.  Heat  a  wok;  add  the  oil, 
then  the  salt.  Lower  heat  to  medium 
and  add  the  ginger  and  garlic.  As 
soon  as  the  ginger  and  garlic  turn 
light  brown,  add  all  the  shrimp  and 
gently  stir  until  pink.  Add  the 
scallions  and  mix  well.  Add 
cornstarch  mixture.  Cover  and  cook 
4  minutes.  Stir  in  the  gin  just  before 
serving.  Serves  6.  A 
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Blue  and  White 

(Continued from  page  150)  and-white: 
Murray  Marks  provided  antique  leather 
wall  hangings  around  which  the  archi- 
tect Thomas  Jeckyll  contrived  a  forest 
of  shelves.  Having  earlier  acquired  one 
of  Whistler's  finest  canvases.  The 
Princess  from  the  Land  of  Porcelain, 
Leyland  invited  the  artist  to  supervise 
its  installation  above  the  mantelpiece 
and  retouch  it  as  he  saw  fit.  Leyland  left 
London  blissfully  unaware  that  Whis- 
tler would  begin  by  tinkering  with  the 
picture  and  eventually  paint  the  entire 
room.  Using  images  based  on  Japanese 
peacock  motifs,  and  a  palette  of  corus- 
cating blues,  greens,  and  gilded  high- 
lights, he  began  to  transform  the 
somber  interior  into  his  idea  of  the  per- 
fect setting  for  his  Princess  and  Ley- 
land's  china. 


Leyland  returned  to  find  his  house 
the  talk  of  the  town;  he  also  found  an 
extravagant  bill  from  Whistler.  Alter- 
cations and  angry  letters  ensued.  Whis- 
tler hurriedly  retouched  one  panel  to 
represent  himself  as  a  '  'poor  peacock" 
attacked  by  a  "rich  peacock."  What- 
ever his  initial  reaction,  Leyland  never 
altered  the  Peacock  Room.  Following 
his  death  in  1 892  the  china  was  sold  and 
dispersed.  The  decorative  elements  of 
the  room  and  the  Princess  were  subse- 
quently purchased  by  Whistler's  devot- 
ed patron  Charles  Lang  Freer,  who 
reassembled  them  at  his  house  in  De- 
troit in  1905.  Freer,  who  did  not  care 
for  blue-and-white,  filled  the  shelves 
with  other  early  Asian  ceramics. 

Three  years  after  its  ultimate  move  to 
the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington 
in  1920,  the  Peacock  Room  was 
opened  to  the  public.  Dimmed  by  the 


grime  of  age  and  lacking  the  porcel;s 
for  which  it  had  been  designed,  e 
room  eventually  looked  rather  s . 
Now,  however,  thanks  to  a  three-\r 
research  and  conservation  proje. 
Whistler's  work  stands  revealed  in  1 
its  glory.  Better  still,  under  the  gi. 
ance  of  the  Freer' s  curator  of  A  merii 
arts,  Linda  Merrill,  a  noted  Whist 
scholar,  enough  blue-and-white  ]\ 
been  gathered  to  give  an  impressiorf 
the  room's  nineteenth-century  appo 
ance.  Merrill  and  her  colleagues  hi 
assembled  close  to  a  hundred  piec, 
nearly  all  Kangxi  ware,  but  they  I 
still  seeking  further  gifts  of  china.  \ 
effect  has  already  been  to  breathe  n  • 
life  into  this  Sleeping  Beauty  oif 
room,  reawakening  the  wonder  tt 
those  first  European  connoisseurs  ml 
have  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  mysterii'. 
porcelains  of  the  East.  A 


Catching  the  Breeze 

(Continued from  page  155)  dangle  out- 
side the  house  and  he  painted  them  a 
flat  brown  to  blend  with  the  exterior. 
"Extremely  high  tech,"  he  deadpans. 

Last  spring  the  cabin  got  a  major  ren- 
ovation, moving  it  up  the  evolutionary 
scale  "  from  tree  house  to  lodge . ' '  Prior 
to  the  renovation  the  second  floor  had 
been  the  only  living  space.  The  first 
floor  was  a  shedlike  carport,  and 
McAlpine  would  drive  in,  climb  a  stair, 
and  enter  the  cabin  through  a  hatch  in 
the  floor.  The  kitchen,  dining  room, 
bathroom,  and  two  bedrooms  that  he 
managed  to  fit  into  the  plan  were 
jammed  as  tightly  as  puzzle  pieces. 

As  part  of  the  renovation ,  McAlpine 
enclosed  the  carport  but  kept  the 
poured  concrete  floor.  To  dress  it  up, 
he  scored  the  surface  with  a  masonry 
saw,  making  a  large  diamond  pattern. 


and  then  colored  it  with  an  acid-reac- 
tive treatment;  now  the  concrete  looks 
like  rich  old  cracked  brown  leather.  He 
moved  the  kitchen  downstairs  and  kept 
it  spare  and  simple — just  a  work  table 
and  a  white  piano-shaped  island 
equipped  with  a  1960s  sink  and  stove. 
McAlpine  transformed  another  quarter 
of  the  downstairs  into  a  living  area  with 
conspicuously  low  seven  and  a  half 
foot  ceilings  that  lend  a  cavelike  feel- 
ing. But  next  to  it  he  created  a  two-sto- 
ry dining  area  with  dramatic  seventeen- 
foot-tall  glass  doors  that  butterfly  open 
onto  the  terrace.  A  round  three-legged 
dining  table  was  custom-made  from 
heart  pine  planks.  The  wicker  chairs 
from  Conran's — saggy,  bony  shapes 
that  McAlpine  chose  because  he  liked 
the  friendly  fatigue  written  into  their 
design — have  white  terry  slipcovers 
that  get  tossed  in  the  washing  machine. 
Upstairs,  there  is  now  a  trio  of  small 


bedrooms  tucked  under  six  and  a  hi 
foot  ceilings.  "I  wanted  that  Hob! 
like  feeling,"  says  McAlpine.  "In  t 
age  of  bigger  is  better,  people  for! 
that  you  can  achieve  drama  by  lowen 
the  ceiling."  From  his  bedroom  wi 
dows  he  can  see  the  pier,  dock,  a» 
screened  gazebo  hovering  on  pilir 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They  wi 
the  only  structures  on  the  prope 
when  he  bought  it,  and  he  cherisl 
them  for  preceding  him — for  bei 
something  he  didn't  design  and  the 
fore  doesn't  have  to  critique  all  til 
time.  He  keeps  two  green  Adironda' 
chairs  on  the  dock  and  a  Santa  Clau 
red  runabout  boat  moored  to  its  ed^1 
Summer  nights,  McAlpine's  dinr' 
parties  eventually  move  onto  the  doc 
Often  the  friends  just  sit,  lulled  by  t 
hypnotically  lapping  lake.  "Sotrl 
times,"  says  McAlpine,  "we  go  out' 
the  boat  and  cut  the  motor  off. ' '  A 


A  Personal  Palette 

(Continued  from  page  108)  fantasies. 
There  are  no  "objects,"  as  a  decorator 
or  a  collector  would  understand  the 
term.  There  are  only  things  with  partic- 
ular meaning  for  one  or  another  of  the 
Clementes  or  for  all  of  them  together. 

Before  becoming  an  actress,  Alba 
studied  stage  design,  yet  nothing  in  the 
house  is  there  for  effect,  nothing  is 


stagy.  And  though  much  of  the  interior 
was  a  joint  effort  with  Richard  Gluck- 
man,  an  architect  known  for  designing 
SoHo  galleries  and  art  installations, 
nothing  is  artily  precious  either.  Gluck- 
man  helped  her  find  ingenious  ways  to 
reuse  the  odd  corners  and  mismatched 
surfaces  that  earlier  renovations  had 
left  behind.  Within  these  idiosyncratic 
spaces  Alba  has  combined  furniture 
picked  up  in  thrift  shops  with  pieces  de- 


signed by  friends  such  as  Ettore  So 
sass  and  Frank  Gehry  as  well  as  t 
creations  of  modern  masters  like  Fra 
Lloyd  Wright.  Francesco's  paintin 
are  not  hung  solely  for  their  aesthetic 
decorative  value;  they  either  allude 
aspects  of  domestic  life,  as  do  his  Ki 
variations  in  the  master  bedroom, 
they  take  part  in  the  sort  of  spiriti 
dialogue  that  engages  his  Hope  ai 
Picabia's  Helias  in  the  dining  rooi 
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I  ry where,  art  is  a  personal  matter  in- 
i  itely  interwoven  with  daily  exis- 
ttj;e  (even  Francesco's  beard  is  a 
ir  terpiece),  not  a  cultural  asset  to  sa- 
m  idolize,  or  show  off. 

ls  a  mother  and  the  mistress  of  her 
h'  se,  Alba  would  be  untrue  to  her 
V  Jiterranean  ancestry  if  she  weren't 
cucerned  with  both  the  physical  and 
thpsychic  well-being  of  her  kin.  The 
b:r  devotion  seems  nearly  religious, 
a  sit  pagan — an  incantation  summon- 
ii  the  good  spirits  of  art  to  watch  over 
tr  house.  A  tall  mystic  figure  from  the 
M  Hebrides  (the  Clemente  children 
nxnamed  him  Grandpa)  stands  guard 
ii<he  living  room  while  Fuseli's  Head 

0  Satan  appears  to  hover  above  the 
n  rby  fireplace  like  a  cautionary  icon. 
E,;ause  the  good  spirits  of  art  dwell 
bit  in  a  sunny  climate,  brightness  fills 
tl  house  right  up  into  the  children's 
^tilers  on  the  top  floors.  When  Alba 
5'iout  to  choose  "Italian"  colors  for 
[1,  interiors,  she  went  to  Francesco's 
sidio  for  some  of  his  favorite  pig- 
njnts:  the  red  called  rosso  Pozzuoli, 

1  green  known  as  verdaccio,  and  the 
wlow  named  after  his  hometown, 

2  llo  Napoli.  The  artist  eventually 
aied  other  vivid  hues  to  the  palette 
tilt  his  wife  and  Gluckman  keyed  to 
:  luminous  sequence  of  spaces. 

You  wouldn't  expect  otherwise  from 
if h  sophisticated  collaborators, 
fiat's  surprising  is  the  solidly  bour- 
EDis  way  in  which  Alba  and  Frances- 
es house  accommodates  a  large 
fnily  leading  a  cheerful  but  strictly 
related  life.  Of  course,  the  children 
?  ep  in  beds  designed  by  Kenny  Scharf 
il  wake  up  among  paintings  left  to 
:)m  by  Keith  Haring,  and  they  are  en- 
;<jraged  to  paint,  draw,  sculpt,  and 
:ke  their  noses  into  everybody  else's 
work.  Alba  and  Francesco's  goal  is 
'  t  to  breed  artists,  however,  but  to  ac- 
.  aint  their  daughters  and  sons  with  the 
rmony  that  art  can  bring  into  any- 
je's  existence.  Chiara  and  Nina  prob- 
ly  won't  miss  the  times  when  they 
lept  in  cupboards,"  and  Alba  fre- 
ently  brings  them  and  the  boys  back 
'the  patrician  house  in  Amalfi  where 
r  father  and  grandmother  were  born 
the  room  that  is  now  her  bedroom. 
>  for  the  freedom  of  nomadic  life, 
;ba  and  Francesco  are  flirting  with  an- 
tier  house  near  Taos.  Real  nomads 
te  their  tents  with  them.  A 


Joop  at  the  Top 

(Continued  from  page  146)  DeLoren- 
zo,  who  spotted  the  1950s  French  light- 
ing designer  before  the  current  rage. 
"Crazy  expensive,"  Joop  says  of  the 
Mouille  lamps,  "but  I  adore  the  sim- 
plicity, the  kind  of  power — I  mean  it's 
all  aluminum."  Joop  is  also  passionate 
about  the  extraordinary  wood  furniture 
and  sculpture  made  from  the  1920s 
through  the  1960s  by  the  Frenchman 
Alexandre  Noll.  "The  Noll  pieces  for 
me  are  a  little  bit  like  a  shrine,"  Joop 
explains.  "I  have  the  feeling  that  in- 
stead of  working  on  the  material,  Noll 
was  worshiping  the  material." 

Another  favorite  is  the  Warsaw-born 
painter  Lempicka,  who  was  deemed 
too  fashionable  and  good-looking  in 
the  1920s  to  be  taken  seriously  as  an 
artist — an  attitude  Joop  says  he,  too, 
encountered  as  an  art  student  in  Ham- 
burg. He  remembers  thinking.  "Well, 
if  I'm  too  fashionable  for  art,  I'm  going 
into  fashion!"  From  art  school  he  be- 
came an  editor  at  the  fashion  magazine 
Neue  Mode,  then  moved  into  fashion 


design.  The  first  Joop!  label  appeared 
inside  furs  he  designed  for  Revillon. 
"The  fur  company  saw  my  sketches  in 
a  magazine  and  said,  'Probably  he  can 
do  fur  also.'  I  didn't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  rat  and  a  mink,  proba- 
bly in  life  but  not  as  a  fur,"  he  recalls. 
He  went  on  to  design  a  women's  line, 
sketching  in  airports  and  restaurants, 
anywhere  he  had  a  spare  moment.  In 
1987  Joop  ended  his  various  contracts 
with  other  companies  and  founded  Par- 
fums  Joop!  The  firm  now  produces 
menswear,  womenswear,  and  accesso- 
ries, some  of  which  may  soon  be  avail- 
able in  the  United  States. 

"Life,"  muses  Joop,  "has  always 
held  big  surprises  for  me.  Whatever  I 
planned,  God  planned  it  differently.  I 
keep  myself  open."  And  what  better 
place  to  contemplate  openness  than  the 
library  of  Joop's  New  York  penthouse, 
with  its  wall  and  ceiling  of  glass?  "He 
gets  inspiration , ' '  says  decorator  Gray , 
"just  by  sitting  in  that  glass  room  and 
seeing  the  Citicorp  Center,  the  Chrys- 
ler Building,  and  the  Empire  State  from 
morning  tonight."  A 
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Perfectionist 

(Continued from  page  162)  plaster  next 
to  the  parchment,"  says  Barry,  crisply 
articulating  each  noun,  "that's  enough 
of  a  story."  Additional  self-sufficient 
narratives:  a  poolscape  by  Sally  Gall 
floating  above  the  watery  curves  of  an 
iron  deco  console  in  the  hall;  an  ivory 
lacquer  desk  straddling  sisal  and  highly 
buffed  wood  floors,  its  fluted  edge  re- 
peated in  a  chair's  linen  skirt. 

Here,  and  in  her  projects,  Barry 
seems  guided  above  all  by  reserve,  a 
tendency  to  subtract  rather  than  add. 
"The  world  is  a  noisy  noisy  place," 
she  says.  "How  can  you  come  home  to 
riotous  pattern?"  She  picks  up  a  Mrs. 
Gooch's  tomato.  "I  want  to  see  this  in  a 
simple  white  room.  Ivy  kitchen  wallpa- 
per— how  can  you  get  near  it?  If  a  client 
wants  a  Venetian  room,  I'll  say,  'Let's 
take  what  you  like  and  reduce  it.  Let's 
do  parchment  walls  and  a  parchment 
sofa  and  then  we'll  throw  in  a  red  velvet 
pillow  and  some  dusky  terra-cottas. ' 

Barry  does  styles  the  way  Meryl 
Streep  does  accents.  In  California,  she 


is  currently  juggling  a  Wallace  Neff 
house,  a  Richard  Neutra  house,  and  a 
Napa  winery  conversion.  She's  doing  a 
villa  on  Maui  and  a  Tudor  mansion  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  And,  like 
Streep,  she  goes  the  extra  mile.  "You 
learn  to  make  beautiful  rooms — I  can 
make  beautiful  rooms  in  my  sleep — then 
you  go  beyond.  Often  I  do  much  more 
than  a  look.  I  try  to  impart  a  life  style. ' ' 

Meryl  Streep,  meet  Martha  Stewart. 
If  you  were  to  come  to  Barbara  Barry  in 
need  of  a  life  style,  you  might  learn  the 
following  things.  Why  to  splurge  on 
350-thread-count  linens.  Where  to  put 
a  bowl  of  lemons.  Whether  to  replace 
the  stripes  in  your  closet  with  taupes. 
When  to  take  that  mint  julep  cup  out  of 
your  silver  cabinet  and  put  your  tooth- 
brush in  it.  How  to  honor  what  you 
have.  A  whole  philosophy  of  life. 

And  a  surprisingly  utilitarian  one.  In 
Barry's  house,  the  silver  is  used  for  ev- 
ery occasion,  the  still  lifes  are  admired 
and  then  eaten,  the  books  are  dipped 
into  constantly .  "lam  not  wealthy ,  but 
I  treat  myself  the  way  a  good  hotel 
treats  me,"  she  says .  "I've  got  the  best 


sheets,  the  best  shower  head,  a  si 
tray.  When  I  come  home,  I'll  make  a, 
put  it  on  the  tray,  and  go  sit  in  the  b h- 
tub  and  read."  In  particular,  she  divs 
inspiration  from  her  art  books  ; 
mother,  an  artist,  taught  Barry  and  a 
three  sisters  to  paint,  and  she  contii* 
to  labor  at  Ingres-like  nudes)  and  a 
collection  of  photographs  and  phoj. 
raphy  books  (Gall,  Jan  Groover,  M 
Outerbridge,  Laszlo  Moholy-N;/, 
Josef  Sudek). 

We're  flipping  through  a  Sufc 
book  when  she  stops  at  a  picture  o  a 
old  palace  loggia  in  Prague — a  crjij 
oscuro  of  sunlit  tiles  and  Gothic  arc! ;, 
"I'd  love  to  live  inside  one  of  thes" 
she  sighs.  Then  she  laughs  at  her  J 
sentiment:  "I  dream  of  living  in  e 
room  where  the  floor  meets  the  \ft 
and  the  wall  meets  the  ceiling  and  I 
erything  makes  sense.  It's  an  ob:.. 
sion,  a  curse.  I'm  cursed  to  b| 
perfectionist.  My  friends  are  alws 
saying,  'You  really^ live  so  elegan  ? 
You  really  sit  down  and  have  tea?  ^  j 
really  use  those  expensive  cups?'  \1 
I  do.  Because  what  else  do  we  have?  i 


Coming  Home 

(Continued  from  page  98)  was  altered 
to  accommodate  an  early  nineteenth 
century  English  bookcase  the  McCoys 
purchased  from  Charles  Edwards  in 
London.  The  living  room  was  squared 
off  with  a  new  window  and  fireplace. 
At  first  the  McCoys  thought  they  would 
build  the  kitchen  in  what  is  now  the  din- 
ing room,  where  they  had  found  signs 
of  a  kitchen  fireplace.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  to  get  enough 
counter  space  they  would  have  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  windows,  which 
would  destroy  the  proportions  of  the 
house  from  the  outside.  They  opted  in- 
stead to  replace  one  shed  with  a  smaller 
kitchen  and  another  with  a  pantry. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  a 
1990  addition  designed  to  resemble  the 
area's  once-ubiquitous  hops  barns 
serves  as  a  second,  informal  dining 
room.  Jason  conceived  the  space  as  "a 
fantasy  of  glass  and  snow" — until  he 
discovered  the  financial  penalties  of 
adding  heat  to  those  elements.  The 
room  has  floor-to-ceiling  glass  doors, 
tall  windows,  a  skylight,  a  view  of  the 
gardens  and  a  distant  village,  and  a 


brave  little  wood-burning  stove. 

When  the  McCoys  set  out  to  furnish 
Goodspeed  Farm,  they  began  with 
three  important  things:  a  cherry  table 
from  Jason's  mother,  a  glass  chande- 
lier from  the  Boston  apartment  of  Di- 
ana's grandmother,  and  the  great  eye  of 
Jacques  Dehornois,  a  longtime  friend. 
Together  and  separately,  Jason,  Diana, 
and  Jacques  combed  two  continents  for 
objects  that  were  of  perfect  proportion 
and  unique  style,  but  also  a  bit  eccen- 
tric. "I  don't  like  the  idea  of  things  be- 
ing absolutely  pure  all  the  time,"  says 
Diana.  "Quirkiness  is  what  makes  ob- 
jects interesting.  I  know  we  got  this 
from  Jacques."  Among  the  McCoys' 
finds:  a  coatrack  from  Newport,  two 
sets  of  distantly  related  chairs  from 
Cynthia  Beneduce  in  SoHo,  a  dining 
table  from  the  Blue  Bonnet  in  nearby 
Portlandville,  a  table  from  Kelter- 
Malce  in  New  York,  four  elegant  cow 
prints  from  a  Sotheby's  English  coun- 
try house  sale,  an  American  wing  chair 
from  Joel  Mathieson,  and  an  English 
baroque  overmantel  mirror — not  grand 
but  simply  perfect — that  Jason  and 
Alain  spied  in  London. 

Landscape  designer  Edwina  vonGal 


laid  out  the  garden  with  colorful  t  - 
ders  that  include  grasses  of  various  t  - 
tures  and  tones  to  complement  I 
seasonal  blooms.  Among  the  garde; 
many  charms  is  its  ability  to  survive  • 
state  New  York  winters  and  to  fill  \ 
serendipitous  summers  with  color 
scent    Stonemason  Jim  Holbrook  (• 
ated  exquisite  stone  walls  that  outl 
the  new  lawns,  emphasizing  the  pk 
ings  and  the  changing  vistas. 

Now  that  the  farmhouse  is  compk 
the  rest  of  the  225  acres  await  the  > 
Coys'  full  attention.  The  sugar  bi 
has  already  been  cleared.  Fences  \ 
again  delineate  fields  and  woods 
pond  will  replace  the  encroachi' 
swamp,  and  a  regal  allee  will  line 
driveway  that  edges  the  apple  orcha( 

Goodspeed  Farm,  says  Diai 
"really  taught  us  not  to  be  afraid 
projects.  We  never  had  a  plan;  we  n<' 
er  worked  from  a  blueprint.  The  hoi' 
evolved  as  it  was  being  built.  But 
kept  the  footprint  of  the  house,  and 
hard  to  tell  where  the  old  house  st(| 
and  the  new  house  begins."  There  i 
spirit  of  permanence  and  tranquill 
here  that  harks  back  to  Cooper's  visi 
of  the  American  Eden.  A 
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p'e64  Grass  Skirt  handmade  raffia/bun  round 
p  e  mat,  by  Jane  Krolik  for  Chateau  X,  for 
s^s  (212)  477-3123  66  Hand-painted  bamboo 
p  :e  mat,  $28,  by  Jane  Krolik  for  Chateau  X,  at 
Lieys  New  York,  Frank  Mcintosh  at  Henri 
Pdel.  NYC,  Boston,  Chicago  Seeds  machine- 
enable  linen  napkin  with  three  burtons,  $25, 
b'  Jma  Ramsey  for  Archipelago,  at  selected 
6'ieys  New  York;  Nan  Duskin,  Baltimore, 
padelohia,  Strafford;  Material  Possessions, 
Dfcago,  the  Plaid  Giraffe,  Wichita.  Mallorca 
c  jmic  salad  plate,  by  Ann  Mallory,  at  Adrien 
Lprd,  NYC;  other  stores  (310)  289-0605  Raffia 
it^hme-washable  linen  napkins  with  synthetic 
KB  fringe,  $22  ea,  by  Nina  Ramsey  for 
ftupelago,  at  Neiman  Marcus;  selected 
B  leys  New  York;  Amen  Wardy  Home,  Aspen; 
M  Duskin,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Strafford, 
Ppercorn,  Boulder,  Branca  Boutique,  Chicago, 
J«ncent,  Coral  Gables;  Toadflax,  Pittsburgh; 
[>kworks,  Santa  Fe;  the  Plaid  Giraffe,  Wichita 
FpPLE 

F|es68,  74  Custom  leaded-glass  windows,  by 
l/jturella  Studio,  NYC  (212)228-4252  Flowers, 
b'pppizzi  &  Co.,  NYC  (212)  633-2248  68  2-pce 
ward-print  stretch-velvet  cat  suit,  by  Genius 
Ittante,  at  Dress  Circle,  Pittsburgh  (412)  681  - 
7|b;  Pepi  Sport  (top  only).  Vail  (303)  476-5202 
Gptav  Stickley  oak  armchair,  No.  208  settle, 
a.i  hexagonal  table,  Tiffany  lamp,  c   1925, 
[jrles  Limbert  oak  stool,  similar  at  Peter- 
fflierts  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  226-4777  Marissa 
(  444-Desert  Hare)  sueded  leather  on  settle, 
Poale  Velour  (#111 -Maize)  sueded  leather  on 
B'.ichair,  to  the  trade  at  Spinneybeck,  for 
sjwrooms  (800)  482-7777  Rookwood  pottery 
k,c  1915,  Limbert  oak  table,  c  1910, 
Fjrcroft  copper  candlesticks,  c  1910,  similar  at 
Fer-Roberts  (see  above)  Pawnee  silk  scarf, 
ftp  Hermes,  for  stores  (800)  441-4488  74 
■torn  cabinetry,  by  Watel  &  Dallas,  Brooklyn 
[1(3)383-1098  Plail  oak  rocker,  c   1915, 
F^croft  and  Handel  lamps,  Rookwood  vases, 
lilar  at  Peter-Roberts  (see  above) 

Itle 

lije  92  Han  Feng  designs:  Hand-pleated  silk 
1 .  organza  scarf  jacket,  at  Henri  Bendel,  NYC, 
Ccago,  Biba,  Chicago  Hand-pleated  silk 
:lanza  hat,  at  Barneys  New  York  (to  order), 
Eja,  Chicago  Pleated  silk  chiffon  scarf,  at  Henri 
E.idel,  NYC;  Charivari,  NYC,  Greta.  Beverly 
Is;  Biba,  Chicago  Washable  raw-silk 
I  lecloth,  place  mats,  and  napkin,  at  selected 
Eirneys  New  York;  Frank  Mcintosh  at  Henri 
ndel.  NYC,  Boston.  Chicago  Hand-pleated 
I  organza  pillow  shams,  at  selected  Barneys 
NwYork,  Biba,  Chicago  Hand-pleated  silk 
i;anzacoat,  at  Greta,  Beverly  Hills,  Biba, 
[  cago,  Anastasia,  Newport  Beach,  Weather- 
*jie,  Santa  Monica 

<]>MING  HOME  TO  THE  COUNTRY 
1  ges  96-103  Architectural  design,  by  Alain 


Mertens  Architectural  &  Design  Consultants,  799 
Madison  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY  1 0021 .  (21 2)  570- 
21 75,  London  (71 )  408-0049.  and  Christopher 
Smallwood  Architects,  Chelsea  Reach  79/89  Lots 
Rd  ,  London  SW10  0RN,  (71 )  376-5744;  NYC 
(212)  447-7714  Landscape  design,  by  Edwina 
vonGal  &  Co.,  Long  Island  City  (718)  706-6007 
Contracting,  by  H  Branson  &  Sons. 
Cooperstown  (607)  547-2653  Custom-color 
louvered  wooden  indoor  shutters,  from  JoAnna. 
to  order  from  Catherine  Davis  Black, 
Cooperstown  (607)  547-5308  by  appt  99 
Chesterfield  sofa,  at  George  Smith  Sofas  & 
Chairs,  for  dealers  (212)  226-4747  Hepplewhite 
Newburyport  wing  chair,  c  1 780.  similar  at  Joel 
Mathieson,  NYC  (21 2)  941  -1 491   Cross  Weave 
sisal,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms 
(212)  752-9000  New  York  State  late  18th  century 
pine/cherry  tilt-top  tea  table  with  1 9th-century 
decoupage,  similar  at  Axtell  Antiques,  Deposit 
(607)  467-2353  Collages,  by  Leonard  Stokes, 
similar  at  Jason  McCoy.  41  East  57  St ,  1 1th  fl  . 
New  York,  NY  10022.  (212)319-1996  18th- 
century  Italian  giltwood  candlestick  lamps  on 
hunt  table,  similar  at  Vito  Giallo  Antiques,  NYC 
(212)  535-9885.  19th-century  Spanish  colonial 
table,  similar  at  Kelter-Malce  Antiques,  NYC 
(212)  675-7380  by  appt  100  Stone  garden  walls, 
by  Jim  Holbrook,  Cooperstown  (607)  547-5196 
101  19th-century  American  painted  pine  cottage 
bed,  similar  at  Bertha  Black  Antiques,  NYC  (212) 
966-71 16  Late  18th  century  New  York  State 
painted  table,  similar  at  Axtell  Antiques  (see 
above).  American  hooked  rug,  191 1,  similar  at 
Cynthia  Beneduce.  NYC  (212)  982-3185  by  appt. 
American  pine  dining  table,  c   1830,  similar  at 
Blue  Bonnet  Antiques,  Portlandville  (607)  286- 
7568  19th-century  American  Fancy  and 
Sheraton  chairs,  similar  at  Cynthia  Beneduce 
(see  above)  102-03  19th-century  American 


drop-leaf  table,  similar  at  Joel  Mathieson  (see 
above)  American  Victorian  kitchen  chairs  and 
parlor  stove,  similar  at  Wood  Bull  Antiques, 
Milford  (607)  286-9021 
A  PERSONAL  PALETTE 
Pages  104-11  Design  and  architectural 
renovation,  by  Richard  Gluckman  Architects, 
463  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  NY  10013;  (212) 
925-8967  106  Collection  of  handblown  glass 
vases  and  fruit  bowls,  by  Ettore  Sottsass  for 
Memphis  Milano,  to  order  from  Urban 
Architecture.  Detroit  (313)  873-2707  107 
Mexican  folk  chairs,  c  1900.  similar  at  ABC 
Carpet  &  Home.  NYC  (212)  473-3000 
DAVID  EASTON,  MASTER  BUILDER 
Pages  112-21  Design,  by  David  Anthony 
Easton.  323  East  58  St.,  New  York.  NY  10022; 
(212)486-6704  113  Edwardian  park  chair, 
English  cast-iron  fountain  mask,  c   1830,  similar 
at  Clifton  Little  Venice,  London  (71 )  289-7894 

114  Custom  Adam-style  hand-carved  mahogany 
mantel,  designed  by  David  Easton,  fabricated  by 
Design  Works.  Atlanta  (800)  736-0256  Gallier 
Diamond  wallpaper  in  hallway,  to  the  trade  to 
custom  order  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Hindoustan  wood- 
blocked  wallpaper  in  dining  room,  to  the  trade 
at  Zuber  et  Cie.  for  showrooms  (212)  486-9226 

115  Marlborough  Stripe  (#29075)  wallpaper,  to 
the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212) 
753-4488  Lampas  Bleuets  (#31290/24)  spun 
rayon  fabric  on  caned  chairs,  Fontainebleau 
(#35029/1 )  warp-print  silk  on  round  table, 
Lampas  DAubigne  (#4007/2)  silk  on 
foreground  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Dresden 
Cotton  Damask  (#63546 .01)  cotton/viscose 
fabric  on  sofa,  Charlotte  Strie  Faille  (35400  00/ 
5406)  silk  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above)  Regency  bronze/ 
ormolu  candlesticks  with  crystal  prisms, 

c  1810,  similar  at  Kenneth  Neame,  London  (71 ) 
493-1820  Late  19th  century  crystal  chandelier, 
similar  at  Lennox  Money,  London  (71)  730-3070 

116  Regency  mahogany/brass  globe,  c  1 830, 
English  brass  chandelier,  c  1 735,  similar  at 
Mallett  &  Son,  London  (71 )  499-741 1 .  Lamoignon 
Striped  Warp  Print  Taffetas  (#34493  00)  silk  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above) 
Charles  X  Aubusson  carpet,  similar  at  Doris 
Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212)  759-3715  117  Custom- 
color  Faille  du  Barry  (#34510.00)  silk  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above) 
Custom  frescoes,  by  New  Pompeii,  to  the  trade 
to  order  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms  (212) 
980-3888,  J.  Robert  Scott  &  Assocs  ,  Laguna 
Niguel,  Los  Angeles.  Catalpa  (#7123/4)  linen 
damask  on  chairs,  from  Rubelli,  to  the  trade  at 
Bergamo  Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (718)  392- 
5000  Trianon  Strie  (#C2-301  -1 )  silk  taffeta  on 
gallery  bench,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher 
Norman,  for  showrooms  (212)  644-41 00 
George  III  chandelier  in  drawing  room,  similar 
atNesle,  NYC  (212)  755-0515  119  Bronze 
armillary  sphere  and  stone  plinth,  c   1 870, 
similar  at  Sylvia  Napier,  London  (71)  371-5881. 
1860s  English  iron  bench,  similar  at  Guinevere 
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Antiques,  London  (71 )  736-291 7  French  tole  oil 
lamps,  c.  1820.  similar  at  Charles  Saunders 
Antiques,  London  (71)  351-5242  120  Swedish 
painted  chest,  c   1 780,  similar  at  Valley  House 
Antiques.  Locust  Valley  (516)  671-2847  English 
Gothic  reviva  oak  chairs,  c   1800,  similar  at 
Stephen  Long  Antiques.  London  (71)  352-8226 
Creil  Cotton  Print  (#173100  00)  cotton  on  chair 
cushions,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above)  English  painted  wood  wall  brackets, 
c  1855.  similar  at  Pamela  Teignmouth  &  Son, 
London  (71)  229-1602  Custom-color 
Buckingham  Stripe  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  to 
special  order  at  Clarence  House  (see  above) 
Reproduction  verdigris  wall  lantern,  similar  at 
Mill  House  Antiques,  Woodbury  (203)  263-3446 
121  Indian  reproduction  tole  hanging  lantern,  to 
the  trade  at  John  Rosselli  International.  NYC 
(212)  772-2137  Chinese  sea  grass  carpet,  to 
the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-9000.  Silk  Burlap  (#S-105)  fabric  for  quilted 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Norman  (see 
above)  Toie  column  lamp,  from  Vaughan, 
London,  for  dealers  (71)  731-3133 
MADEINTRIBECA 

Pages  132-33  Custom  clothing,  furniture  and 
accessories,  similar  at  the  Manolo  and  Arnaldo 
Ferrara  showroom,  NYC  (212)  219-2089  by  appt 
Wooden  beaded  dress,  $525,  by  Manolo,  at 
Henri  Bendel,  NYC  (212)  247-1 100 
LIVING  IN  TECHNICOLOR 
Pages  134-39  Antiques,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
J  F  Chen  Antiques,  8414  Melrose  Ave..  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90069;  (21 3)  655-6310  134  DuBarry 
Taffeta  Stripe  (#C2-201  -1 )  silk  for  curtains, 
DuBarry  Taffeta  (#C2-1 01  -1  i  silk  on  banquette, 
to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Norman,  for 
showrooms  (212)  644-4100  Custom  giltwood 
curtain  rod,  by  Jim  Trujillo,  to  the  trade  to  order 
at  Stables,  Schwab  &  Trujillo.  Los  Angeles  (213) 
969-9076  Rayure  Directoire  (#SOI610)  natural 
silk  on  Louis  XVI  chair  and  banquette  pillow, 
to  the  trade  at  Nobihs-Fontan,  for  showrooms 
(908)  464-1 1 77  Amboise  (#36058-91 00) 
viscose/cotton'metal  rosette  on  banquette. 
Amboise  (#36057-9100)  viscose/wood  tassel  on 
banquette,  Amboise  (#32137-9100)  viscose/ 
cotton  braid  on  banquette,  Amboise  (#33207- 
9100)  viscose/cotton  fringe  on  banquette,  to  the 
trade  at  Houles,  for  showrooms  (310)  652-6171 
136  Chateau  Margaux  (#32831/2)  cotton/silk 
damask  on  spoonback  chair,  Langeais 
(#31686.-1)  warp-print  silk  on  small  center 
pillow  and  chairback,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Michelle 
(#4274/01 )  viscose/cotton  stripe  for  armchair 
slipcovers,  Colibn  (#1 300/531 )  viscose/cotton 
fabric  on  foreground  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Manuel  Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9588 
Hyperion  (#A9708)  brass  floor  lamps,  to  the 
trade  at  Donghia  Furniture,  for  showrooms  (800) 
366-4442  137  Custom  Biedermeier-style 
lacquered  wood  chairs,  designed  by  J  F  Chen, 
similar  to  the  trade  to  order  from  J  F  Chen  (see 
above)  Satin  Chine  (#14300/44)  cotton/silk 
fabric  on  wood  chairs,  Vega  (#33048/12) 
Bemberg/silk  taffeta  for  quilted  tablecloth,  to 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above) 


Cinnabar  (#62773)  cotton/linen  print  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Kent-Bragaline,  for 
showrooms  (718)  784-2012  138  Michelle 
(#4274)  viscose/cotton  stripes  for  curtains, 
sofa,  and  pillows,  Mermdol  (#4299  08)  viscose/ 
cotton  ottoman  stripe  on  foreground  chair,  to 
the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas  (see  above). 
Edward  Dugmore  painting,  1954,  similar  at  the 
Manny  Silverman  Gallery,  Los  Angeles  (310)  659- 
8256  139  Snow  Leopard  (#66612)  cotton/rayon 
chenille  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Kent-Bragaline 
(see  above)  Natura  sisal,  to  tile  trade  at  Stark 
Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000  Valenti 
Stripe  Thai  silk  on  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Prima 
Seta,  for  showrooms  (310)  829-5626  Alexandne 
(#33010/2)  cotton  percale  for  curtain,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above).  Custom 
hand-tacked  silk-covered  down  comforter,  by 
Jim  Trujillo,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Stables, 
Schwab  &  Trujillo  (see  above)  Celia  (#AC1 207- 
1 )  chintz  on  bed  and  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
China  Seas,  for  showrooms  (800)  723-8207 
Quadrillage  Plaid  Taffetas  (#646066  01 ; 
#64605  01 )  rayor  fabrics  for  inner  curtain  and 
pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878 


Joop  at  the  Top 


JOOPATTHETOP 
Pages  140-47  Design  and  architectural 
renovation,  by  Kevin  Grey.  NYC  (212)  838-4921. 
and  Brian  Kaye  at  David  McAlpin,  Architect.  160 
Fifth  Ave,  Suite  901,  New  York.  NY  10010;  (212) 
929-3883  140  Royere  armchairs,  Alexandre  Noll 
sculptures  on  mantel,  similar  at  DeLorenzo 
1950,  NYC  (212)535-8511  (moving  June  1  to 
440  Lafayette  St  ,  NYC).  Turquoise  (#10368-21 ) 
and  Pollen  (#10368-39)  linen/cotton  velvets  on 
armchairs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Venetian  glass  tiles 
in  mantel,  by  Gruppo  Bisazza,  at  Nemo  Tile. 
NYC  (212)  505-0009  141  Shirt,  by  Comme  des 
Garcons.  for  stores  (212)  869-4030  Shoes,  at 
Stephane  Kelian.  NYC,  Los  Angeles  142-43 
18th-century  Venetian  parcel  gilt  console  table. 
similar  at  H  M  Luther  Antiques.  NYC  (212)  505- 
1485  Prouve  terrazzo/stee  coffee  table,  Royere 
chaise,  Royere  cabinet  with  wave  support, 
similar  at  DeLorenzo  1950  (see  above)  Wrought- 
iron  candle  holder,  by  Mane  Zimmerman,  1910. 


similar  at  DeLorenzo.  NYC  (212)  249-7575. 
Leopard  Velvet  (BLV)  silk/cotton  fabric  on 
chaise,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland.  fo'l 
showrooms  (212)  688-6121 .  1940s  ceramic  vj'i 
on  coffee  table,  oy  F  Carlton  Ball,  similar  at  F| 
50.  NYC  (21 2)  777-3208  Gold  charger  on  co  i 
table,  by  Steven  Stewart,  similar  at  Gordon 
Foster.  NYC  (212)  744-4922  144  Royere  sofa 
Royere  gold-leaf  standing  lamps  with  parchrrl 
shades,  similar  at  DeLorenzo  1950  (see  abowl 
Chenilie  (#207B1 )  cotton/linen  fabric  on  sofa 
the  trade  at  Ian  Wall,  for  showrooms  (212)  756B 
5357  Carre  Royal  (#33025-5)  cotton  velvet  f< 
checked  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  Hon:! 
(see  above)  Steven  Stewart  ceramic  vases  oi 
cabinet  at  left,  1 8th-century  Chinese  porcelai 
vase,  similar  at  Gordon  Foster  (see  above)  Ncl 
wood  pitcher,  similar  at  DeLorenzo  1950  Pair! 
teak  chair,  c  1953,  by  Hans  Wegner.  similar  al 
Evergreen  Antiques.  NYC  (212)  744-5664  Liarl 
steel  floor  lamp,  by  Royere.  similar  at  DeLorel 
1 950  (see  above)  145  Serge  Mouille  floor  larr 
1950s  Charlotte  Pernand  oak  desk,  Prouve 
leather/steel  chairs,  similar  at  DeLorenzo  195(1 
(see  above)  Leather  satchel,  similar  at  Joop! 
Europe,  for  locations  call  Hamburg  (44)  80380 
Porcelain/bronze  cachepot,  by  Steven  Stewar 
similar  at  Gordon  Foster  (see  above)  Bronze 
solar  shades,  from  Shading  Systems,  for  store 
(800)  255-5988  146  Noll  console  table,  Mouil 
architect's  lamp,  similar  at  DeLorenzo  1 950  (j 
above)  146-47  Steel  wood  screen,  by  John 
Risley,  similar  at  Full  House,  NYC  (212)  529-22 
Noll  wood  sculpture,  Nakashima  walnut  table ' 
foot  of  bed  and  wood  bedside  tables,  Mouillel 
lamps,  all  similar  at  DeLorenzo  1 950  (see 
above)  Cotton  weave  bedspread,  similar  at 
Portico.  NYC  (212)  941-7800  Austrian  chemic; 
free  sheets  and  pillowcases,  at  Ad  Hoc,  NYC 
(212)925-2652 

CATCHING  THE  BREEZE 
Pages  152-57  Architecture,  by  McAlpme 
Architecture,  644  South  Perry  St.,  Montgomery 
AL  36104,  (205)  262-8315. 153  Custom  table  c 
vintage  pine,  similar  to  order  from  Designer 
Antiques.  Atlanta  (404)  352-0254  Teale  (#SKL 
140325)  wicker  dining  chairs  (without 
slipcovers),  from  Conran's-Habitat.  for  stores 
(800)  326-6726.  Mexican  glass/tin 
candleholders  on  table,  similar  at  Herron  Hou 
Antiques.  Montgomery  (205)  265-2063  154 
Master  Breeze  standing  fan,  from  Triangle 
Engineering,  for  dealers  (205)  745-4618  155 
Indonesian  teak  bench,  c  1900,  similar  at 
Canterbury  Antiques.  Atlanta  (404)  231-4048. 
English  mahogany  tray  table,  c.  1820,  similar; 
William  Word  Antiques,  Atlanta  (404)  233-6890 
Sack  linen-upholstered  chairs,  to  order  from 
McAlpme  (see  above)  Vintage  tractor-seat 
stools,  similar  at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home.  NYC  (2 
473-3000  156-57  Custom  four-poster  of 
vintage  pine,  similar  to  order  from  Village 
Antiques,  Opelika  (205)  745-0320  Cotton 
blanket,  from  Faribo.  Simply  Cotton  unbleachi 
cotton  sheets  and  pillowcases,  from  Utica,  bi 
at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home  (see  above);  for  other 
Faribo  stores  (507)  334-6444;  for  other  Utica 
stores  (800)  533-8229 
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»■  EVERYDAY  PERFECTIONIST 

>a  s  158-63  Decoration,  by  Barbara  Barry, 
Iflpico  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90035;  (310) 
I&977  Sally  Gall  photographs,  similar  at  the 
Iflsaul  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  431-0747  158  19th- 
Bry  European  alabaster/giltwood  column, 
■Lr  at  David  George  Antiques,  NYC  (212) 
m03A  Rafaela  (#A981 2)  gilt  lamp  (custom 
pjj  by  Barry),  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Furniture, 
Bowrooms  (800)  366-4442  Custom 
to  jrmeier-style  chair,  designed  by  J  F. 

I,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  J  F,  Chen 
flues.  Los  Angeles  (213)  655-6310  Pauline 
I    4  48)  viscose/cotton  satin/ottoman  stripe 
k  iair,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas.  for 
Mrooms  (212)  752-9588  Haargan  Rips  sisal/ 
k  mohair/viscose  carpet,  at  S  &  J  Biren 
^coverings,  Los  Angeles  (310)  553-0971    159 
i.ian  linen  on  sofa,  at  Diamond  Foam  & 
fccs.  Los  Angeles  (213)  931-8148  160  1940s 
Kan  silver  dish,  similar  at  Alan  Moss,  NYC 
|j|  219-1663  Charles  X  glass/mahogany 
can,  similar  to  the  trade  at  J  F  Chen  (see 
fcge)  Repptrust  (#2310-Smoke)  handloomed 
c  m  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin 
a.cs,  tor  showrooms  (415)  565-1981-  Mandor 
C;28  28)  viscose  fabric  on  small  pillows,  to 
k,ade  at  Manuel  Canovas  (see  above)  Sage 
ff  cotton  damask  on  armchair,  at  Diamond 
m  &  Fabrics  (see  above)  Georgian  silver 
allestick  lamps,  1940s  painted  wood 
r  /es,  similar  at  Charles  Gill,  Los  Angeles 
!|)  653-3434  1930s  art  deco  rosewood/brass 
spble,  similar  at  Antiques  by  Claude  Hubert, 
m  Monica  (310)  395-5607  161  Fluted  stone 
i  ig  table  with  granite  top  (#DT02).  to  the 
^  at  Formations,  for  showrooms  (310)659- 
C;  Floatation  crinkled  paper  ceiling  fixture, 
rjlngo  Maurer,  at  Diva,  Los  Angeles  (310) 
73191 ;  for  other  stores  (212)  477-3188 
E'wood  (#91 20)  veneer  mirror,  to  the  trade  at 
fcy  Corzine.  for  showrooms  (310)559-9051. 
«:ngbone  linen  for  curtain,  to  the  trade  at 
t;y  Calvin  (see  above).  Kalahari  linen  on 
frs,  at  Diamond  Foam  &  Fabrics  (see  above) 
Ejfs  art  deco  silver-plated  teapot,  similar  to  the 
i  t  at  Nancy  Corzine  Antiques.  Los  Angeles 
ip  652-4859  162  18th-  and  20th-century 
r  itectural  drawings,  similar  at  Stubbs  Books 

■nts.  NYC  (212)  772-3120  American  Empire 
;  s  mahogany  table,  similar  at  Golden  Goose. 
Htiocino  (707)  937-4655  1920s  cobalt 
t  elain  vases  with  bronze  dore  handles,  by 
i}es,  similar  at  Joseph  Sala,  Los  Angeles  (213) 
5,5999  Triple  Column  (#80168)  Murano 

,3d  glass  lamp,  to  the  trade  at  Wicker  Works, 
•fiowrooms  (415)  626-6730.  19th-century 
i;pean  carved  stone  fragment,  similar  to  the 
k  at  Initials,  Los  Angeles  (213)  653-6300 
lo  II  (#W1 50)  hand-painted  wallpaper  on 
'  s  and  table,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Textiles, 
mowrooms  (800)  366-4442  Classic  white- 
Lie  resin  lamp,  to  the  trade  at  Sirmos,  for 
|/r°oms  (212)  371-0910  Coronata  wallpaper 
i  atboxes,  from  the  Folly  Collection,  to  the 
feat  Osborne  &  Little,  for  showrooms  (203) 
',1500  Ondine  (#41 15)  viscose/cotton 

hed  ottoman  on  headboard,  to  the  trade  at 


Manuel  Canovas  (see  above)  Custom  English 
embroidered  cotton-covered  down  duvet,  by 
Peter  Reed,  Leonardo  cotton  matelasse  pillow 
shams,  from  Anichini,  to  order  at  Golden  Goose 
(see  above);  for  other  Anichini  stores  (800)  553- 
5309  Random  Sheer  wool  boucle  carpet,  to  the 
trade  at  Decorative  Carpets,  Los  Angeles  (310) 
859-6333  163  1920s  French  art  deco  console 
table,  similar  at  Joseph  Sala  (see  above)  Pewter 
bookend,  similar  at  Golden  Goose  (see  above) 
Handmade  22-kt  gold-leaf  ceramic  vase,  by  Ron 
Dier,  to  the  trade  at  Randolph  &  Hein,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco;  Lorin  Marsh,  NYC;  David 
Sutherland,  Dallas,  Houston  Aries  (#93239) 
cotton/polyester  stripe  on  ottoman,  to  the  trade 
at  Designs  by  Jack  Valentine,  for  showrooms 
(407)  362-031 1 .  Toile  Napoleon  (#4325/98) 
cotton  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel 
Canovas  (see  above). 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  ALFRESCO 
ENTERTAINING 

Pages  166-67  Decoration,  by  Mark  Hampton. 
654  Madison  Ave  .  21st  fl  .  New  York,  NY  10021, 
(212)  753-41 10  Cafe  (#22-536-870)  wood  steel 
folding  chairs,  from  Gardeners  Eden,  for 
catalogue  or  to  order  (800)  822-9600  Savoy 
cotton  tablecloth,  by  W-C  Designs,  at 
department  and  linen  specialty  stores 
nationwide  167  Sea  grass  occasional  chairs 
(#SG2).  large  club  chair  (#SG1 ).  ottoman 
(#SG13).  and  loveseat  (#SG1 1 ),  to  the  trade  at 
Walters  Wicker,  for  showrooms  (718)  729-1212 
Havering  Stripe  (#7803)  chintz  on  cushions,  to 
the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212) 
753-4488.  Custom  brass  lantern  (#39),  to  the 
trade  to  order  from  Joseph  Richter,  NYC  (212) 
755-6094  168  Decoration,  by  Charles  Riley, 
NYC  (212)  473-4173;  Los  Angeles  (213)  383- 
5838  Whip  Stitch  machine-washable  linen 
napkins,  Running  Stitch  machine-washable  linen 
tablecloth,  both  from  Archipelago,  at  selected 
Barneys  New  York;  Branca  Boutique,  Chicago; 
Room  with  a  View,  Santa  Monica.  Luna  Garcia 
handmade  terra-cotta  multicolored  plates  and 
serving  dishes,  Valiant  glass  tumbler  holding 
flowers,  Anne  Marie  Murray  ceramic  flower 
dish,  Simon  Pearce  handblown.  hand-finished 
wineglasses  and  pitcher,  all  at  Fred  Segal  Zero 
Minus  Plus,  Santa  Monica  (310)395-5718;  for 
other  Simon  Pearce  stores,  to  order,  or  for 
catalogue  (802)  295-271 1   Fantasia  Italian  hand- 
painted  ceramic  mug,  from  Vietri.  for  dealers 
(800)  277-5933  170  Decoration,  by  Ron  Hefler. 
465  South  Sweetzer  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90048,  (21 3)  651  -1 231 .  Isigny  Check 
(#140425.00)  cotton/rayon/linen  fabric  for 
tablecloth,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Linen  napkins,  from 
Linens  et  al,  Beverly  Hills  (310)  652-7970  Italian 
handblown  large  glasses,  from  Vietri,  to  the 
trade  at  de  Benedictis,  Los  Angeles  (310)  271- 
7141,  for  other  dealers  (800)  277-5933  Antique 
Bavarian  china  bowl,  similar  at  Foster-lngersoll, 
Los  Angeles  (310)  652-7677  172  Bistro  stainless- 
steel/ABS  plastic  flatware,  from  Pottery  Barn,  to 
order  or  for  stores  (800)  922-5507  Guatemalan 
cotton  napkins,  similar  at  Kitchen  Classic, 
Bndgehampton  (516)  537-1 111   173  Design,  by 


Craig  Wright  of  C  M  Wright,  700  North  La 
Cienega  Blvd    Los  Angeles.  CA  90069;  (31 0) 
657-7655  Landscape  architecture,  by  Robert 
M  Fletcher  &  Assocs  ,  Pacific  Palisades  (310) 
459-6204  Custom  painted  bentwood  dining 
chairs,  painted  wood  table,  and  painted  vintage 
wood  mirror  with  hickory  detailing,  to  the  trade  to 
order  from  Richard  Mulligan-Sunset  Cottage, 
Los  Angeles  (213)  650-8660  by  appt  Karthika 
Stripe  (#33004  9)  cotton  on  chairs,  to  the  trade 
at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752- 
2890  Cobalt  crystal  tumblers  with  gold  rims, 
from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection,  at 
Dillard's  Valley  View,  Dallas  (214)  386-4595 
English  silver-plated  goblets,  c   1885,  English 
flatware  with  staghorn  handles,  at  Foster- 
lngersoll  (see  above)  Handblown  crystal 
hurricane  lamps,  at  La  Maison  Francaise,  Los 
Angeles  (213)  653-6534  174  Saint  Hubert  crystal 
salad  plate,  from  Lalique,  for  stores  (201 )  939- 
4199  Dom  Pengnon  crystal  glasses,  from 
Baccarat,  to  order  (800)  777-0100  Moon  pink- 
nmmed  dinner  plates  and  green-rimmed  salad 
dessert  plate,  by  Gene  Meyer  for  Swid  Powell, 
for  stores  (800)  674-4141   175  Design,  selected 
objects,  from  Hutton  Wilkinson,  Box  69A39,  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90069:  (213)  874-7760  Nancy 
crysta  water  goblets,  from  Baccarat  (see 
above)  Malmaison  flatware,  from  Christofle.  for 
stores  (800)  677-7458. 

TIMELESS  ROOMS 

Page  188  Whitewashed  chinoisene  four-poster, 

similar  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Michael  Taylor 
Designs.  San  Francisco  (415)  558-9940  by  appt 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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TIMELESS  ROOMS 
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WHEN 

DESIGNINC 

A  ROOM, 

WHITE  IS 

SELDOM  AF> 

UNSUITABL 

CHOICE. 


-Michael  Tayh 


DATE  Circa  1960     PLACE  San  Francisco 
DECORATOR  Michael  Taylor  (1927-1986) 
BIO  King  of  the  clean,  casual,  giant-scaled  California 
look,  Taylor  was  also  famous  for  adapting  the  more 
formal  designs  of  earlier  modern  masters.  From  the 
1950s  to  the  '80s,  the  full  range  of  his  work  was 
featured  on  a  record  fifteen  House  &  Garden  covers. 
SETTING  The  large  central  space  in  Taylor's  Sutter 
Street  shop  where  he  lured  clients  with  setups  such  as 
this  ethereal  bedroom  that  harks  back  to  the  1930s. 
ELEMENTS  Reminders  of  decorator  Syrie  Maugham, 
one  of  Taylor's  idols,  appear  in  everything  from  the 
coyly  skirted  and  tufted  armchairs  to  the  painted 
andirons  and  the  whitewashed  chinoiserie  four-poster — 
which,  in  fact,  Maugham  once  owned.  The  pretzel- 


armed  plaster  lamps  were  a  trademark  of  California 
decorator  Frances  Elkins,  an  inspiration  closer  to  horm 
Taylor's  own  love  of  a  "felicitous  sense  of  contrast" 
is  visible  in  the  pairing  of  a  Venetian  mirror  with  a 
sleek  mantel.  "If  the  furniture  is  all  too  ornate  or  all 
too  primitive,  the  room  is  wrong,"  he  once  wrote. 
"It  is  contrast  that  brings  things  excitingly  alive." 
PALETTE  The  floor-to-ceiling  expanse  of  white — a 
classic  Maugham  scheme — amplifies  touches  of  green 
and  California  greenery.  More  often  than  not,  Taylor 
advocated  pale  neutral  backdrops,  a  strong  secondary 
color,  and  repetitive  use  of  printed  fabrics  for  a  "certa 
purity"  and  a  bold  unified  effect.  As  he  put  it,  "Then 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  color  in  my  rooms,  but  the 

are  not  many  colors."  Details  see  Resources 
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Wfards  like  Sacrifice  And  Long^Iern 
Commitment  Belong  In  Marriage  \fov 

Not  Lease  Agreements. 


IT  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN  SAID  that  compromise 

the  key  to  a  successful  relationship.  Not  so  with 
Lincoln's  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease.  Because  now  you  n 


LINCOLNMERCURY  DIVISION  <3H£>    Buckle  up-togethe 


'Driver  and  right  front  passenger  Supplemental  Restraint  System.  Always  wear  your  safety  belt.  "Certain  benefits  provided  by  Ford  Auto  Club.  Inc.  Loaner 


im 


just  physical  comforts. 
A  self-leveling,  computer- 
managed  suspension  sys- 
tem and  speed-sensitive, 
variable-assist  power 
steering  are  but  two  exam- 
ples of  Continental's 
sophisticated  engineering. 

The  Two- Year 
Luxury  Lease  also 
includes  the  Lincoln 
Commitment  which  pro- 
vides you  with  24-hour 
roadside  assistance  and  a 
loaner  car  at  no  extra 
charge."  Plus,  you'll  get 
the  protection  of  our 


e  of  the  world's  most  uncompromising  luxury 
?r  a  surprisingly  affordable  price. 
Lincoln  Continental  features  elegant  styling, 
ither  trim  interior  and  a  generous  array  of 
ppointments.  Standard  dual  air  bags*  and 
eel  disc  anti-lock  brakes  further  enhance  your 
comfort  and  safety. 
But  there's  more  to  this  relationship  than 


bumper-to-bumper  limited  warranty."* 

For  further  information  about  the  Two-Year 
Luxury  Lease,  call  1  800  446-8888  or  visit  a 
Lincoln  dealer  near  you.  It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
beautiful  relationship. 


1 


LINCOLN    CONTINENTAL 

W  hat   A   Luxury   Car   Should   Be 


aly.  See  your  dealer  for  details.  "'See  your  dealer  for  a  copy  of  this  limited  warranty 
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Never  has  common 

sense  been  expressed 

with  such  elegance. 

CORIAN®  is  the  extraordinary  material  that  brings  new  meaning  to 

dea  of  elegance  for  your  home.  For  beneath  its  classic  beauty  and 

smanship  lie  an  incredible  ruggedness  and  easy-to-maintain  practi- 

|  that  marble,  granite  and  other  materials  can  t 

jp  to. 

Nor  can  other  materials  match  the  remarkable 

;n  freedom  that  lets  you  create  custom,  virtually 

iless  worktops  with  multiple  CORIAN  sinks. 

3se  from  an  endless  array  of  color  combinations. 

put  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  where  they 

never  gone  before. 

And  now,  CORIAN  comes  with  a  one-of-a-kind, 

ar  warranty  that  stands  not  only  behind  the 

[rial,  but  the  fabrication  and  installation  as  well. 

Do  something  very  sensible.  Visit  an  Authorized  CORIAN  Kitchen 

ith  Dealer,  a  design  professional  who  can  show  you  how  living  with 

IAN  can  bring  you  a  lifetime  of  elegant  living.  For  the  location  of  the 

ers  near  you,  call  1-800-4CORIAN.  Or  write  to  DuPont  CORIAN, 

nG-5 1528,  Wilmington,  DE  19801. 


This  brand  mark  signifies 
that  CORIAN  is  the  original 
solid  surfacing  material 
invented  by  DuPont,  and  the 
only  one  with  over  25  years 
of  experience  and  customer 
satisfaction.  CORIAN  offers 
the  ultimate  combination  of 
luxury  and  practicality  for 
both  commercial  and 
residential  applications. 

CORIAN  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  the  DuPont 
Company. 


CORIAN 

living  WithThe  Best 


.urn! 


Amber,  inlays  are  Garnet,  Black  Pearl  and  Sandstone  from  the  CORIAN  Sierra  Collection   CORIAN  sinks  are  in  Bone.  Custom  island  cabinets  by  Rutt.  C[\ 
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Willow-inspired  wallpaper  and 
a  rustic  chair  echo  the  Virginia 
landscape  outside  Antony  Childs's 
bathroom  window.  Photograph 
by  William  Waldron.  Page  108. 


DECORATING 

20  Profile: 
Madeleine  Castaing 

With  an  eye  for  unconventional 
style,  the  doyenne  of  Parisian 
decorators  transformed  French  taste 
By  Holly  Brubach 

50  True  to  Herself 

Self  ed'tior  Alexandra  Penney's 
shapely  apartment  designed  by  Lam 
Totah  follows  the  contours  of  her 
life.  By  James  Atlas 

74  I  Married  a  Decorator 

He  fluffs  the  living  room.  He  sets  th 
table.  He  buys  his  own  clothes. 
Marriage  is  different  when  your 
husband  is  the  ultimate  homemaker. 
By  Stephen  Drucker 

78  Summer  at  Handy  House 

A  rotary  phone  is  as  fast  as  life  gets 
at  the  Shelter  Island  bungalow  of 
David  and  Mary  Ann  McMahon. 
By  Eve  M.  Kahn 

96  Design  Analysis:  Stripes 

Four  decorators  strike  up  the  bands. 
By  Margot  Guralnick 

108  Hunt  Country  Simplicit 

Washington  decorator  Antony  Child 
dresses  down  for  his  house  in  rural 
Virginia.  By  Amy  Fine  Collins 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


FINE  FURNITURE 

Sutton  Fine  Furniture  is  authorized  to  reproduce  rare  furniture  from  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  The  National  Trust™  of  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland.  For  a  144-page  color  catalog 
of  English  and  American  reproductions,  send  $20  to  Sutton,  P.  O.  Box  608,  Hickory, 
North  .Carolina  28603.  For  the  resource  nearest  you,  please  telephone  1-800-852-5552. 


A  DIVISION  OF  CENTURY  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES.  Showrooms  in  Chicago;  New  York  City;  Houston; 
San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point,  NC  Available  through  interior  designers. 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

120  Timeless  Rooms 

In  a  Westchester  County  house, 
Robert  Denning  created  a  look  of 
comfortable  elegance 


DESIGN  & 
ARCHITECTURE 

29  Skillful  Folk 

Jan  Blyler  Hoffman  carries  on  a 
Pennsylvania  German  crafts 
tradition.  By  Margot  Guralnick 

42  A  Writer's  Folly 

John  Richardson  tells  how  he  made 
his  library  a  world  unto  itself 

84  Natural  Talent 

Armand  Albert  Rateau  carved  his 
own  realm  outside  the  boundaries  of 
art  deco.  By  Christopher  Petkanas 

90  Texas  Oasis 

Architect  Ted  Flato  and  antiques 
dealer  Jack  McGregor  compose  a 
lush  setting  for  gardens  and  family 
heirlooms.  By  David  Dillon 

100  Dwelling  Out  of  Time 

Fabrizio  Ferri  photographs  the  house 
he  restored  in  the  ancient  landscape 
of  Pantelleria.  By  Wendy  Goodman 

114  Samples: 
Recycling  in  Style 

With  these  inventive  designs,  you 
can  sort  trash  without  turning  the 
house  into  a  dump.  By  Elaine  Hunt 


96  Stripes  harmonize  the 
rich  colors  of  the  music  room 
Craig  Ray  wood  designed 
for  the  Royal  Oak  Showhouse. 


GARDENING 

38  Open  and  Shut  Cases 

Time-honored  frames  for  garden 
views,  gates  also  open  doors  for  fresh 
design.  By  Melanie  Fleischmann 

58  Far  East  Down  East 

Taken  by  the  similarities  between 
their  coastal  property  and  classic 
Asian  landscapes,  an  American 
couple  created  their  own  scholar's 
retreat  in  Maine.  By  Paula  Deitz 


ART  &  ANTIQUES 

30  Fluid  Thought 

From  a  Seattle  boathouse,  Dale 
Chihuly  floats  new  ideas  in  glass.  By 
Barbaralee  Diamonstein-Spielvogel 

24  Selects: 
Top-Drawer  Ticking 

This  sturdy  vintage  fabric  is  now  being 
put  back  to  use,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  bedroom.  By  Margot  Guralnick 


78  David  and  Mary  Ann 
McMahon's  Shelter 
Island  porch  offers  wide- 
open  views  of  the  beach. 


66  The  Well-Composed 
Cottage 

Drawing  on  his  Middle  Eastern 
heritage  and  his  American  education, 
artist  Nabil  Nahas  puts  together  a 
country  house.  By  Gini  Alhadeff 


STYLE 

18  Living  with  Style 

Down  on  the  Park  Avenue  plantation 
with  high-energy  designer  Marcia 
Sherrill.  By  Wendy  Goodman 


TRAVEL 

33  Mickey  and  Minnie 
at  Home 

For  the  young  and  the  star-struck, 
Disneyland's  Toontown  offers  visits 
with  the  stars.  By  Margy  Rochlin 

FOOD& 
ENTERTAINMENT 

26  Summer  Stock 

Now  at  their  bountiful  peak, 
vegetables  tempt  imaginative  cooks 
out  of  the  kitchen.  By  Leslie  Land 

35  The  Americanizing  of 
White  House  Menus 

Food  at  the  presidential  table  takes  on 
a  native  accent.  By  Martin  Filler 
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avor  luscious  fruits,  crunchy  nuts 

and  crisp  whole  grains,  blended  in  the  European 

tradition.  KelloggV  Mueslix®  cereal.  Sweet 

and  chewy,  remarkably  crunchy  in  milk. 

A  taste  so  rich,  so  satisfying,  Europeans  have 

loved  it  for  centuries.  Now  it's  your  turn. 

Bon  appetit,  indeed. 

Kellogg's@  Miieslix! 
The  European  Secret  For  Great  Taste. 


®  Kellogg  Company  ©  1993  Kellogg  Company 
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BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Amana  800-843-0304 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

.       ASKO,  Inc.  800-367-2444 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 
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Marvin  Windows  800-346-51 28 
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FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 
Drexel  Heritage  800-447-4700 

Dapha,  Lid.  800-284-4063 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  800444-3682 

Karges  Furniture  800-252-7437 

Kreiss  Collection  800-229-8890 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 
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The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Int.  800-233-3823 

Arte  de  Mexico  800622-21 34 

The  Bombay  Company  800629-7789 

Casablanca  Fan  Company  800-759-3267 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 1 20 

Kravet  800-648-KRAV 

Li.  Bean  Home  &  Camp  800-221-4221 
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Roche-Bobois  800-972-8375 
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Waverly  800-423-5881  DEPT  99 
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TABLETOP 
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contributors  notes 


Barbaralee  Diamonstein-Spiel- 
vogel  visits  master  glass  artist  Dale  Chi- 
huly  in  his  studio  on  Seattle's  Lake 
Union.  The  first  director  of  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs, 
Diamonstein-Spielvogel  now  chairs  the 
city's  Landmarks  Preservation  Founda- 
tion. She  has  produced  six  series  on  art 
and  architecture  for  the  Arts  &  Entertain- 
ment Network  and  written  sixteen  books, 
including  The  Landmarks  of  New  York  11, 
due  from  Abrams  in  October. 
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Fabrizio  Ferri  is  an 

Italian  photographer 
who  has  traveled  the 
world  doing  location 
work  for  Gucci,  Calvin 
Klein,  and  numerous 
fashion  magazines.  For 
HG  he  turns  his  camera 
on  his  own  retreat  on  the 
Mediterranean  island  of 
Pantelleria,  with  its  re- 
stored stone  compound 
and  breathtaking  vistas. 
'  'Shooting  my  own 
house  was  as  touching 
and  embarrassing  as 
photographing  a  close 
friend,"  he  says.  "I  no- 
tice, though,  that  the 
house  did  not  blush." 


James  Atlas  addresses  himself  tot 
Manhattan  apartment  of  Alexandra  Pc, 
ney ,  editor  of  SW/'magazine  and  a  hosti 
whose  salon  Atlas  describes  as  "very  sp  . 
cial ,  with  an  intent  to  both  instruct  and  d 
light."  Atlas,  a  consulting  editor  of  7, 
New  York  Times  Magazine  and  the  auth 
of  the  1986  novel  The  Great  Pretend 
and  a  biography  of  Delmore  Schwartz, 
at  work  on  a  biographyof  Saul  Bellow. 


The  HG  Staff  Back  row,  from  left:  Douglas  Brenner,  Lee  RuelK 
Aris  Georgiadis,  Deirdre  Dolan,  George  Moscahlades,  Wendy  Goo( 
man,  Stephen  Drucker,  Eric  Berthold,  Marianna  Poutasse,  Sarz 
Fletcher.  Second  row:  Kimberly  Robinson,  Lynette  Dodds,  Kay  Su 
mann,  Patti  Wilson,  Caroline  Bretter,  Elaine  Hunt,  DanaCowin,edit< 
in  chief  Nancy  Novogrod,  Reginald  Gay,  Lori  Gruber,  Denise  Martii 
Senga  Mortimer,  Amy  Katzenberg.  Third  row,  seated:  Michelle  Co; 
lin,  Margot  Guralnick,  Dania  Martinez  Davey,  Carolyn  Sollis,  Susa 
Goldberger,  Shirley  Towasser,  Jacqueline  Gonnet.  Front  row:  Angel 
ca  Escoto,  Amy  Taran  Astley,  Anne  Foxley. 
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'Ambassador  of  the  Streets" 


Bronze,  Life-size 


J.  SEWARD  JOHNSON,  JR. 

A  major  exhibition  of  Seward  Johnsons  life-sized  sculptures  will  be  on 
public  view  during  the  venice  blennale,  and  for  the  months  june,  july 
and  August.  The  site  ofthis  exhibitwill  be  the  Palazzo  Querini  Stampalia. 

Generous  sponsorship  for  this  exhibit  has  been  provided 
by    Manfredi.    Agrofina.    and    the    Lord    Byron    Hotel. 


SCULPTURE  PLACEMENT,  LTD 


P.O.    BOX   9709.  WASHINGTON.    DC.   20016 


TELE   202.362.9310     FAX   202.944.4416 


IULY  1993 
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ENCHANTMENT:  A  STIRRING  NEW  VISION  FROM  HENREDON. 


Turquoise  skies .  .  .  air  so  fr 


new  conwpponiry  collect 


rniture  tor 


consummate  craftsmanship  you'd  expect  from  Henredon. 
Share  our  vision.  For  the  catalog,  send  $7.00  to  Henredon, 
Dept.  G73,  Morganton,  NC  28655.  To  order  by  MasterCard 
or  Visa,  or  for  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call  1-800-444-368'' 
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HG  JULY  K 


NOTES 


HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY  By  Eric  Berthold 


I  the  first  ergonomic  garden  seat,"  says  John  Danzer  of  the  armchair  in  the  doorway  of  his  upstate  New 
barn.  "I  worked  with  a  chiropractor,  and  I  named  it  after  the  Taconic  Parkway,  which  I  drive  every  weekend,  because 
3  curvy."  This  year  Danzer's  Taconic  chair  and  other  garden  furniture  he  designed  for  Munder-Skiles — plus  antiques, 
ductions,  and  all  manner  of  pots,  planters,  and  ornaments — will  spend  the  summer  in  the  country  at  his  new  shop, 
rise  Pond  Farm  Garden  Shop,  Box  123,  Pitt  Rd.,  Old  Chatham,  NY  12136;  518-794-8123.  Weekends  only  or  by  appt.) 


ULY  1993 
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A  caterpillar  in  its  cocoon. 

A  chick  in  its  shell. 

We  figured  Mother  Nature  was  trying 

to  tell  us  something. 


UeInft,iitiJ30. 


To  learn  more  about  Infiniti,  call  1-800-820-6500.  ©  1QQ3  Infiniti  Division  of  Nissan  Motor  Corporation  U.S.A. 


Nature  has  a  way  of  finding  the  simplest, 
most  elegant  solutions  to  things.  Designs  so 
pure  in  their  purpose,  they're  beautiful  That 
was  our  goal  with  the  Infiniti  J30. 

This  in  mind,  our  designers  first  pen  stroke 
was  an  egg  shape.  To  create  an  environment 
that  seemed  personal,  safe  and  intimate.  The 
next  stroke  was  an  arc,  to  indicate  perfect  bal- 
ance with  a  sense  of  fast,  quiet  motion. 

This  pure  concept  drove  all  that  followed. 
New  methods  of  construction  allowed  fluid,  or- 
ganic form.  To  enhance  interior  warmth,  we 
chose  special  leathers  and  North  American  wal- 
nut. And  since  nature  shows  us  that  feeling 
comfortable  means  feeling  safe,  we  included  dual 
air  bags,  seat  belt  pre-tensioners  and  ABS. 

The  result  was  something  all  too  rare  to- 
day. An  automobile  that  is  both  beautiful  and 
functional.  Visit  your  Infiniti  showroom  for  a 
Guest  Drive.  If  you  find  the  J30  seems  per- 
fectly designed  for  what  it  is  supposed  to  do, 
well,  it's  only  natural. 


Its  everything  that's  possible. 


INFINITI 


■■. 


,*» 


NOTES 


1  When  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett 
wrote  The  Secret 
Garden,  she  must  have 
imagined  topiaries  as 
fanciful  as  those  on 
Osborne  &  Little's  new 


—• 

Secret  Garden  wallpaper 

includes  the           \  v 

and  border  in  the 

Sultane  book- 

Charades Collection. 

case,  Selma 

Also  available  as  a 

coffee  table, 

cotton  print.  To  the 

and  Pacha  sofa. 

trade;  for  showrooms 

For  information 

(203)  359-1500. 

(212)  535-3161. 

i 


2  Inspired  by  the  fast- 
disappearing  culture  of 
Greece's  mountainous 
north,  with  its  stone 
houses  and  vivid 
interiors,  the  Ilios 
Orient  collection 


3  Queen  Victoria's 
plantsmen  acquired  this 
stash  of  pots,  bulb 
pans,  and  seed  trays 
for  Windsor  Castle. 
Now  available  at  Hortus, 
284  East  Orange 
Grove  Blvd.,  Pasadena 
(818)  792-8255. 
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4  Fiona  MacKechnie 
seems  to  have  taken 
inspiration  from  16th- 
century  artist  Giuseppe 
Arcimboldo  for  a  series 
of  plates,  available 
through  Norton 
Blumenthal.  For  stores 
(718)  361-1234. 

5  Pier  1  Imports'  steel 
Peacock  chair,  with 
epoxy  finish,  recalls 
antique  conservatory 
furniture.  For  stores 
(800)447-4371. 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  Rushmore  Festival.  June  3— July  4.  Woodbury, 
New  York.  For  information  (212)  794-4894. 
The  preservation  league  of  New  York  State's  tour 
of  eastern  Dutchess  County  houses,  June  25-27. 
For  information  and  tickets  (518)  462-5658. 
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1  Berkeley  artists 
William  Akers  and  Eric 
Johnson  fashion  hand- 
blown  Big  Boy  goblets, 
as  well  as  glass  bowls 
and  vases,  in  organic 
shapes  and  bold  colors, 
$80  and  up.  Each 
"goofy  cup,"  to  use 
Akers' s  phrase,  has 
its  own  eccentric 
personality.  Available 
at  Virginia  Breier 
Contemporary  Crafts 
Gallery,  3091  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco 
(415)  929-7173. 


2  Lee  Grimsbo's 
tabletop  screens  are 
covered  with  hand- 
tinted  wallpaper  patterns 
and  designed  to  display 
small  pictures.  The 
fifteen-inch-tall  screen 

is  $1 10;  twenty-inch 
panels,  $37.50  ea.  At 
the  new  William-Wayne 
&  Co.  shop,  850 
Lexington  Ave.,  NYC 
(212)  288-9243. 

3  The  brushed-steel 
Spiral  table  by 
Modesto,  California, 


designers 
Leavitt/Weaver 
stands  two  feet 
tall  and  comes  in 
various  finishes, 
including  one 
dubbed 
"sugarwood- 
gold  and 
brule."  To  the 
trade  at  Randolph 
&  Hein,  NYC, 
Los  Angeles, 
and  San 

Francisco;  Holly 
Hunt,  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis. 

4  Two  cotton  prints 
poetic  in  both  name  and 
pattern,  La  Mer  Qu'On 
Voit  Danser  (The  Sea 


You  See  Dancing)  and 
L'Heure  Exquise  (The 
Exquisite  Hour),  in  an 
array  of  color 
combinations  from 
Nobilis-Fontan,  Paris 
(1)  43-29-21-50. 

5  The  Brothers  Grimm 
have  gone  to  the  dogs 
in  William  Wegman's 
Cinderella  (Hyperion, 
$16.95).  This  gently 
waggish  version  of  the 
tale  features  the  artist's 
photographs  of  well- 


dressed  Weimaraners. 
Aesthetic  feathers  fly  in 
The  Princess  and  the 
Peacocks,  by  Linda 
Merrill  and  Sarah 
Ridley,  illustrations  by 
Tennessee  Dixon 
(Hyperion,  $14.95),  the 
princess's  own  dramatic 
account  of  how 
Whistler  came  to  create 
the  Peacock  Room,  now 
newly  restored  and  open 
to  the  public  at  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington. 
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Down  on  the  ^-*-:^  Park  Avenue 
plantation  with  H^    Marcia  Sherri! 


Sherrill,  below,  in  an  Adolfo 
jacket  and  her  jewelry. 
Above:  A  straw  handbag,  an 
Yves  Saint  Laurent  jacket, 
and  Roger  Vivier  shoes 
make  a  well-dressed  bed- 
room chair.  Right:  Against 
a  foyer  wall  decorated 
with  buttons,  her  elegant 
bags  and  dog,  in  a  love 
knot  collar.  Below  right: 
The  living  room  includes 
a  Kleinberg  Sherrill  throw. 
Details  see  Resources. 


"MORE  IS  MORE  IS  MY  AESTHETIC," 
says  Marcia  Sherrill,  the  flamboyant 
Alabama  native  who  founded  the  luxu- 
ry leather  goods  firm  Kleinberg  Sher- 
rill with  fellow  Alabamian  William 
Kleinberg  in  1984.  As  famous  for  her 
aesthetic  pronouncements  as  for  the 
love  knots  and  rope  twists  on  her 
handbags,  belts,  and  gold  jewelry, 
Sherrill  decorated  both  her  New 

York  showroom  and  her  Atlanta  shop  in  what  she  describes  as  "plantation 
style":  columns,  floral  carpets ,  and  overstuffed  pillows.  At  home  on  Park  Ave- 
nue the  sensibility  continues;  her  apartment  is  a  cozy  jumble  of  antiques  that 
suits  Sherrill  and  her  Boston  terrier,  Dixie  Belle.  "I  find  chaos  infinitely  more 
soothing  than  minimalism,"  she  says.  Her  next  project  is  a  store  on  Manhat- 
tan's Upper  East  Side  featuring  her  new  home  furnishings  line.  A 

By  Wendy  Goodman 


po  what  works  for  you." 

Designer-author  Chris  Casson  Madden's  first  rule  for  designing 

the  kitchen  of  your  dreams- 


ou  solutions 
r  blems  from 
If  I  extra  storage 
o  !o  displaying 
■    collections 


Informative 
captions  and  text 
cover  everything 
from  basic  elements 
of  style  to  ideas  for 
decorator  touches. 


A  checklist  identifies  major  elements  in  every  kitchen.  Where  to  find  them? 
Look  in  the  Directory  of  Resources  in  the  back  of  the  book. 


D 


•  A  start-to-finish  guide  to  planning 
your  own  perfect  kitchen 

•  Complete  directory  of  suppliers 
and  manufacturers 

•  Chapters  organized  by  style,  from 
"Spare"  to  "Old-World" 

•  Full  floor  plans 

•  288  pages,  83A"x  IM"  with  over 
300  full<olor  photographs 

•  38  perfectly  planned  kitchens,  from 
Craig  Claiborne's  to  Sally  Quinn's 


Glorious  color 
photographs 
capture  the  special 
qualities  of  styles 
ranging  from  New 

Southwestern  Rustic  \  oes  your  kitchen  reflect  your  own  individual 

tastes,  needs,  interests,  home  life?  Chris 
Casson  Madden  takes  you  through  38  kitchens  that  epitomize 
today's  new  emphasis  on  personal  style  -  from  restaurant 
consultant  George  Lang's  professional- quality  extravaganza 
to  dress  designer  Jessica  McClintock's  linens-and-lace  evoca- 
tion of  Old  World  Charm.  Through  hundreds  of  photographs 
and  tell-all  text,  you  will  discover  how  many  and  varied  the 
possibilities  are. ..what's  special  about  each  one  of  them. ..and 
how  you  can  make  them  work  for  you.  An  additional  43- 
page  section  gives  you  first-hand  advice  from  professionals, 
along  with  a  unique  visual  directory  of  what's  available. 

A  complete  renovation?  A  few  simple  decorator  touch- 
ups?  Or  you  just  love  to  look?  "Do  what  works  for  you!'' 
says  Chris  Casson  Madden.  Order  your  first-edition  copy 
today  and  save  20%  off  the  cover  price  of  $45. 

For  credit-card  orders  call  toll  free  800-678-5681 

or  send  check  or  money  order  for  $36*  plus  $3  for  shipping  &  handling  to: 
The  Conde  Mast  Collection 


Dept.  875096,  Box  102H 
bes  Moines,  IA  50336 

20%off. 
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Profile 


With  an  eye  for  the  unconventional, 

Madeleine  Castaing  transformd 

French  taste.  By  Holly  Brubach 


«*■* 


Madeleine 
Castaing  in  a 
1 928  portrait  by 
Soutine,  left. 
Her  Paris  shop, 
above,  displays 


a  mix  of  19th- 
century  styles. 
Below:  With 


composer  Baron 
Raffaello  de 
Banfield  in  the 
apartment  she 
decorated  for 
in  the  sixties. 


TOURISTS  WHO  HAD  HEARD  ABOUT  MADELEINE  CA 
taing — about  her  eccentric  vision  that  revolutionize 
the  French  taste  in  interiors,  about  her  remarkable  li 
and  her  acquaintance  with  so  many  of  the  great  artis 
of  our  century — would  make  their  way  through  tt 
streets  of  Paris's  sixth  arrondissement  and,  arriving 
the  corner  of  the  rue  Jacob  and  the  rue  Bonapart 
pause  in  front  of  the  black  storefront  to  look  for  a  si£ 
or  maybe  a  name  over  the  door,  some  reassurance  th 
this  was  indeed  her  boutique.  There  was  none.  Neigl 
borhood  passersby  on  their  way  home  from  the  ma 
ket  in  the  rue  de  Buci  would  stop  for  a  moment  in  fro 
of  the  window  and  stare  at  the  small,  doll-like  worm 
settled  in  her  favorite  chair,  surrounded  by  beautifu 
slightly  odd  pieces  in  the  nineteenth-century  styl< 
she  championed:  a  black-lacquer  etagere,  a  plu^ 
chair  fringed  in  tassels,  a  gilded  bamboo  end  tabf 
Mostly,  however,  the  people  who  came  for  a  look 
the  woman  who  had  passed  into  legend  long  befo 
her  death  last  December  at  the  age  of  ninety-sevf 
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would  wind  up  feeling  somewhat  abashed,  peering 
into  a  warren  of  rooms  that  seemed  not  so  much  like  a 
shop  as  like  a  home,  complete  with  a  porch  of  sorts — a 
windowless  passage  at  the  back,  up  a  half  flight  of 
stairs,  which  had  been  transformed  with  airy  furniture 
set  against  a  backdrop  of  antique  trompe  l'oeil  wallpa- 
per patterned  to  look  like  Venetian  blinds.  In  fact, 
Madame  Castaing  lived  on  the  floor  above,  in  rooms 
more  private  but  otherwise  not  appreciably  different 
from  these  cozy  displays.  Madame  Castaing  was  so 
attached  to  many  of  the  pieces  she  had  assembled  over 
the  years  that  she — rather  famously — refused  to  sell 
them,  despite  the  pleading  of  her  clients.  She  dwelled 
among  those  things  and  among  her  memories — a  vast 
assortment  of  highly 
prized  anecdotes  and  rec- 
ollections, with  which 
she  was  also  loath  to  part. 

She  spoke  in  the  man- 
ner of  someone  very 
tired,  in  a  low  voice,  in 
short  sentences  which, 
because  they  were  so 
terse  and  because  she 
tended  to  repeat  them, 
often  sounded  like  the 
incantations  of  a  high 
priestess.  But  her  face 
was  animated  and  expres- 
sive— the  face  of  a  silent- 
movie  star,  with  gigantic 
eyes  which  she  accentuat- 
ed with  false  eyelashes; 
the  outline  of  her  mouth 
was  drawn  in  dark  red. 
The  writer  Blaise  Cen- 
drars  is  said  to  have  called 
her  the  Mary  Pickford  of 
France.  She  was,  right  up 
until  the  end,  "tres  co- 
quette" and  rather  vain. 
A  friend  tells  the  story  of 
being  in  her  shop  one  day . 
In  walked  her  son,  who  reminded  her  that  it  was  his 
sixtieth  birthday.  "But  he's  crazy!"  she  said.  "I'm 
not  even  thirty  years  old. ' '  She  was  proud  that  she  had 
never  had  what  the  French  call  "le  lifting";  her  se- 
cret, which  she  readily  admitted,  was  a  wig  held  on  by 
an  elastic  strap  that  tucked  up  the  skin  under  her  chin. 
Sometime  in  the  seventies  she  began  to  dress  in  what 
came  to  be  regarded  as  her  uniform:  stirrup  pants, 
long  jackets,  and  flat  shoes,  a  uniform  since  adopted 
by  the  young  girls  of  the  Left  Bank. 

Madame  Castaing's  life  as  she  recounted  it  had  un- 
folded like  a  fairy  tale,  one  of  those  stories  in  which  a 
magic  wand  is  waved  over  the  heroine's  head  at  birth 


and,  from  then  on,  happy  accidents  befall  her.  First, 
there  was  the  meeting  with  her  husband,  Marcellin,  a 
critic  of  art  and  literature,  who  was,  she  says,  the  pas- 
sion of  her  life.  She  was  fifteen,  in  Toulouse,  and  saw 
on  the  street  one  day  a  handsome  man,  tall,  blond, 
with  blue  eyes;  later  that  afternoon,  she  saw  him 
again,  at  a  cafe;  she  stopped  and  stared; 
"Sit  down,"  he  said;  they  talked  of  Co- 
lette; every  day  for  the  next  week,  he  re- 
turned at  the  same  time,  to  the  same 
place.  Their  marriage  lasted  fifty-one 
years,  until  his  death  in  1966.  And  then 
there  was  their  life  together  in  Paris  in  the 
twenties:  they  went  to  the  theater  every 


An  Empire  chair 
and  trompe 
I'oeil  niche  in 
Castaing's  flat 
above  the  shop, 
below  left. 
Below:  Her 
neoclassical 
bathroom. 
Bottom  right: 
Second  Empire 
comfort  in  a 
client's  salon. 
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night,  and  for  dinner  to  La  Rotonde,  a  cafe  in  Mont- 
parnasse  where  they  met  Modigliani,  Picasso,  Satie, 
Cocteau,  and,  of  course,  the  painter  Chaim  Soutine, 
whom  Madame  Castaing  loved  and  who  came  to  live 
with  her  and  her  husband  in  their  house  in  the  country 
at  Leves.  And  finally,  there  was  the  house  itself.  As  a 
girl,  interned  in  a  convent  school  in  Chartres,  she  had 
discovered  on  one  of  the  students'  Thursday  walks  in 
the  countryside  a  crumbling  stone  wall  and  wondered 
what  was  behind  it.  Years  later  she  and  Marcellin  re- 
turned and  found  behind  the  wall  an  abandoned  house 
with  a  tree  pushing  through  the  roof;  they  bought  the 
house,  restored  it,  and  lived  there  happily. 
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During  World  War  II,  Madame  Castaing  opened 
her  first  boutique  in  a  former  laundry.  Every  Saturday 
at  dawn  she  would  set  out  on  her  bicycle  for  the  flea 
market  where  she  would  bargain  with  the  vendors, 
pretending  never  to  remember  the  prices  they  had 
quoted  her.  She  would  return  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
covered  in  dust,  having  rescued  a  few  more  worthy 
objects  from  oblivion.  In  1947  she  moved  to  the  cur- 
rent premises  and  created  a  scandal  by  painting  the 
outside  of  her  boutique  black;  some  people  thought  it 
was  a  funeral  home.  She  is  credited  with  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  French  to  the  virtues  of  English  style  and 
with  pioneering  an  appreciation  for  Biedermeier  and 
Russian  furniture.  In  interviews  over  the  years  she 
chronicled  her  dislikes:  oriental  rugs,  clutter,  cush- 
ions, flowers  (she  hated  watching  them  die).  The  dec- 
orator Jacques  Grange,  who  was  a  good  friend,  says 
that,  for  all  her  fondness  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
she  was  not  an  "antiquaire" — that  her  achievement 
consisted  in  interpreting  the  past  rather  than  reconsti- 
tuting it  and  that  the  effect  was  modern  and  fresh  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  elements  were  old. 

Her  "training,' '  she  claimed,  came  from  the  art  she 
saw  and  the  books  she  read.  It  was  she  who  put  Mar- 
cellin  on  to  Proust,  soon  after  Du  Cote  de  chez  Swann 
was  first  published.  "Everything  is  there,"  she  used 
to  say.  "Everything  is  said.  Everything  is  said."  It 
was  Marcellin  who  told  her,  "You  will  see,  as  one 
grows  older,  it  is  toward  poetry  that  one  goes,  and  the 
French  poets  are  there,  at  that  moment,  to  embellish 
life."  And  of  course,  she  later  confirmed,  he  was 
right.  Her  "apprenticeship"  as  a  decorator,  she  in- 
sisted, was  at  the  hands  of  the  artists  and  writers  she 
had  known,  particularly  Soutine,  whom  she  called  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  twentieth  century.  "After  hav- 
ing seen  a  lot  of  paintings  and  talked  with  a  lot  of 
painters,"  she  said,  "I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  he  who  carried  the  torch."  He  was,  she  recalled 
fondly,  an  artist  first  and  foremost,  a  shy  man  who  hid 


when  company  came,  who  would  some- 
times labor  over  a  single  painting  for 
days  at  a  stretch  and  then,  finally  fin- 
ished, collapse  exhausted.  It  was  her 
self-appointed  mission  "to  make  him 
work . "  She  would  search  for  the  old  can- 
vases he  preferred  in  junk  shops  and  flea 
markets,  buying  up  bad  eighteenth-cen- 
tury paintings  which  he  would  then  paint 
over.  His  portrait  of  Madame  Castaing 
hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York. 

It  was  her  passion  for  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  she  believed,  that 
informed  her  appreciation  for  its  furni- 
ture, investing  a  Second  Empire  over- 
stuffed chair  or  a  Restauration  console 
with  all  sorts  of  associations  from  Balzac  and  Sten- 
dhal and  Flaubert.  But  Grange  believes  that  "like 
everyone,  she  had  a  rapport  with  the  style  of  her 
childhood."  Jean-Louis  Riccardi,  a  decorator  in  Paris 
who  worked  for  Madame  Castaing  for  five  years, 
agrees.  She  was  born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  ex- 
plains, and  its  style  resonated  with  her  vivid  impres- 
sions of  a  domestic  world  presided  over  by  her  mother 
and  grandmother. 

According  to  Riccardi,  she  had  managed  to  retain  a 
child's  sense  of  wonder,  the  innocent  capacity  to 
marvel  at  an  object  or  a  person.  In  her  house  at  Leves. 
he  says,  one  saw  her  "cote  joyeux,"  her  urge  to 
celebrate  the  small  moments  of  life.  But,  he  contin- 
ues, there  was  something  else  there,  too — another 
side  that  expressed  itself  in  some  deep  nostalgia,  in 
undertones  of  melancholy  and  longing — and  the  ten- 
sion between  these  two  aspects  of  her  character 
charged  the  atmosphere  with  emotion  and  lent  the 
house  an  air  of  mystery. 

Leves  was  as  good  an  example  as  any  of  the  colors 
Madame  Castaing  preferred,  celadon,  pale  blue,  yel- 
low, and  other  shades  taken  from  nature  and  evoking 
the  outdoors;  of  the  impression  she  consistently  creat- 
ed of  a  refuge,  a  place  that  was  somehow  both  cozy 
and  airy;  of  the  grace  in  her  arrangements.  Her  style, 
Riccardi  says,  consisted  of  "one  subtlety  after  anoth- 
er." At  first  glance,  her  rooms,  however  welcoming, 
were  not  particularly  striking;  they  lacked  the  sort  of 
flashiness  that  the  French  call  "tape-a-1'oeil."  A 
room  by  Madame  Castaing  would  draw  you  in  rather 
than  impress  you,  and  once  inside,  you  would  find 
your  eye  moving,  in  no  particular  hurry,  from  chair  to 
table  to  lamp,  pausing  occasionally  to  take  in  each 
items  quiet  idiosyncrasies.  There  was  a  lightness  to 
the  furniture  she  chose,  a  preference  for  line  rather 
than  mass,  which,  in  Riccardi 's  view,  called  some 
feminine  aspect  into  play.  The  sense  of  comfort,  bor- 
rowed from  the  English,  was,  until  Madame  Castaing 
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came  along,  a  concept  foreign  to 
the  French,  whose  interiors  were 
more  formal,  more  serious,  de- 
signed for  people  on  their  best  be- 
havior. Where  so  much  French 
furniture  seems  intended  for 
guests,  for  brilliant  conversation- 
alists who  sit  with  perfect  posture, 
her  tastes  ran  to  intimate  settings 
for  friends  and  family. 

When  she  said  that  love  is  essen- 
tial to  the  decoration  of  a  house, 
which  she  did  often,  she  said  it 
matter-of-factly,  without  a  trace  of 
greeting-card  sentimentality.  She 
brought  new  dignity  to  the  notion 
of  being  a  homemaker,  a  word  de- 
based after  years  of  service  as  a  eu- 
phemism for  housewife:  the  task 
she  set  for  herself,  both  in  her  life 
and  in  her  work,  was  to  make  a 
home  for  someone  else.  Riccardi 
describes  her  interiors  as  "settings 
for  two,"  as  rooms  that  seem  to 
say,  "My  love  is  here"  or  "My 
love  has  just  left"  or  "I'm  waiting 
for  my  love  to  arrive."  The  most 
important  thing  in  life,  Madame 
Castaing  said  from  the  vantage 
point  of  old  age,  is  "to  have 
loved."  To  have  loved  rather  than 
to  have  been  loved?  Well,  yes,  she 
conceded,  to  have  been  loved  as 
well,  but,  she  insisted,  it  is  better  to 
love .  ' '  Love  is  a  school , ' '  she  said . 
"Love  is  a  cathedral."  It  was  the 
love  she  had  for  her  husband  that 
"illuminated"  her  life.  And  mon- 
ey? "Whatever  you  want  to  do, 
you  must  have  it,"  she  said.  "It's  a 
shame,  but  that's  the  way  things 
are."  It  was  tempting,  listening  to 
Madame  Castaing  reflect  on  her 
life,  to  think  of  her  as  privileged  or 
lucky  or  both.  But  in  the  end.  privi- 
lege and  luck  accounted  for  only  a 
small  part  of  the  contentment  she 
knew.  The  paradise  she  inhabited 
was  of  her  own  making.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  upheaval  of  our 
century,  she  cleared  a  quiet  space 
and  created  a  haven  for  herself  and 
the  people  she  loved.  A 

Madeleine  Castaing' s  shop  remains  open 
to  the  public  at  21  rue  Bonaparte.  75006 
Paris;  43-54-91  -7 1. 
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Top- Drawer  Ticking 


The  granddaddy  of  all  striped  fabrig 
ticking  has  been  on  the  American  sc<v 
since  colonial  days  when  beds  w<f, 
lumpy  affairs  piled  with  feather,  hay  >: 
cornhusk-stuffed  mattresses  calx 
ticks,  which  gave  these  cottons  (or,  m 
rare,  homespun  linens)  their  narB 
Made  in  a  spectrum  of  banded  patters 
this  vintage  fabric,  as  soft  and  sturdyu 
denim,  is  now  being  put  back  to  pro:i 
nent  use,  both  in  and  out  of  the  bedroo  . 


By  M  argot  Guralnw 


O 


© 

TO  FIND 


The 

Cunninghams 
Denver,  PA 

(215)  267-2981 
by  appt. 

East  Meets  West 

658  North 
Larchmont  Blvd. 
Hollywood, 
CA  90004 
(213)  461-1389 

Faircloth 

228  Old  Santa 
Fe  Trail 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 
(505)  982-8700 

Michele  Fox 

New  York,  NY 
(212)  532-2694 
by  appt. 

The  Herrs 

Lancaster,  PA 
(717)  569-2268 
by  appt. 

Marston  House 

Main  St.  at  Middle 
Wiscasset, 


mm  mm  w 


•) 


ML  04578 

(207)  882-6010 

Darien  Reece- 

Sergeant 

13  East  Shore  Rd. 
New  Preston, 

CT  06777 

(203)  868-9966 

Paula  Rubenstein     L 

65  Prince  St.                    j^" 

New  York,                       T 

ny  10012               m} 

(212)  966-8954                P*         j   | 

|      Li    1 

1.  Bolster,  c.  1920,  $225,  from  Faircloth. 

2.  French  yardage,  $250,  Marston  House. 

3.  Two  pillowcases,  c.  1940,  $250,  Michele 
Fox.  4.  Linen  sham,  c.  1900,  $275,  Michele 
Fox.  5.  Pillow,  $125,  Paula  Rubenstein. 

6.  Maine  ticking-covered  album,  c.  1 880, 
$110,  Marston  House.  7.  Three  German 
bolster  covers,  c.  1910,  $300,  Cunninghams. 
8.  Pillow,  $145,  Michele  Fox.  9.  Yardage, 
c.  1910,  $300,  Michele  Fox.  10.  Pennsylvania 
linen  yardage,  c.  1850,  $290,  Herrs. 
11.  Ohio  bolster,  c.  1920,  $200,  Michele 
Fox.  12.  Bolster,  $185,  Paula  Rubenstein. 

13.  Yardage,  $225,  Paula  Rubenstein. 

14.  Pillow  of  1920s  yardage,  $165,  Faircloth. 

15.  Bolster,  $195,  Paula  Rubenstein. 

16.  Yardage,  $450,  Michele  Fox. 

17.  Yardage,  c.  1890,  $250,  Marston  House. 
Cupboard  from  Victoria  Eckrich,  HYC 
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REPORTS  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT  By  Denise  Martin 


Teat  Ideas 

all  buttoned  up  does  not 
i  being  prim — not,  at  least, 
:  it  comes  to  furniture.  In 

t'ork  decorator  Stephen 
r's  library  for  the  1 992  Kips 
corator  Show  House,  neat 

(if  buttons  mark  the  edges 
jstom  sofa  upholstered  in 

i  ng-pink  raw  silk.  "It  was  a 
steal  from  Coco  Chanel," 
lallory.  "The  buttons  sug- 
slipcover  that  can  be  un- 
ted.  We  wanted  it  to  look 
asual  and  informal."  The 
tery,  with  its  self-covered 
s,  was  made  by  Outram,  in 
yn,  of  fabric  from  the  Ash- 
dio  in  Manhattan. 


Saving  Crafts — and  Cultures 

"Bedouins  used  to  weave  goat  hair  tents,  but 
once  they  settled  in  Jordan  the  old  skills  were  be- 
ing lost,"  explains  Dee  Ann  Brauer  of  Connecti- 
cut-based Aid  to  Artisans.  '  'We  helped  them  use 

the  same  techniques  to  make  rugs,  then  we  introduced  them  to  import- 
ers." ATA  designers  and  marketers  have  guided  scores  of  products,  from 
Hungarian  applique  pillows  to  piassava  palm  fiber  brooms,  into  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  brooms  are  a  joint  project  with  Conservation  Interna- 
tional, which  aims  to  create  incentives  for  rain  forest  preservation.  All 
this  is  part  of  a  quiet  movement  to  support  traditional  crafts,  which  are 
disappearing  as  quickly  as  the  rain  forest  itself.  "Our  job  is  to  find  markets  for  produc- 
ers," explains  Elizabeth  Carney  of  Oxfam  America,  which  offers  a  handsome  cata- 
logue of  crafts.  "The  challenge  is  to  keep  as  close  to  tradition  as  possible  but  also  to  be 
exciting  to  American  buyers."  (For  information  or  catalogues:  Aid  to  Artisans,  203- 
677-1649.  CARE,  800-428-1257.  Conservation  International,  202-429-5660.  Oxfam 
America,  800-639-2141.  The  Sandor  Collection,  203-379-5356.) 


CoStS  Of  Living  For  tun- 
ing a  piano  that  has  been  maintained 
regularly  at  pitch  (a  neglected  piano 
will  require  more  work): 

$60  Detrich  Pianos,  New  York  City 

(212)  245-1234 
$65  CD  Shank  Piano  Service, 

Houston  (713)  729-5653 
$75  Academy  Piano  Service,  San 

Francisco  (415)  282-7640 
$80  The  Brown  Company,  Concord, 
Massachusetts  (508)  369-0760 


HH  :S.1^^ 


$80  Eder  Piano  Service, 

Santa  Clarita,  California 
(805)  297-1123 
$80  Joyce  E.  Meekins, 

Greenbelt,  Maryland 
(301)  345-3555 

All  technicians  listed  are  members 
of  the  Piano  Technicians  Guild.  For 
information  or  directory,  contact 
Piano  Technicians  Guild,  3930 
Washington,  Kansas  City,  MO 
641 11; (816) 753-7747. 


BEST  SELLERS 

Five  companies 

toast  their  most  popular 

wineglass  patterns. 

\      ,      ■  h 


Tiffany  Classic 


Baccarat  Capri 


*#£ 


efors  Prelude 


Lalique  Lasigeais 


Waterford  Lismore 


John  Hutton,  designer, 
Donghia  Furniture. 


%  w  It's  very  important  that  peo- 
ple be  aware  that  furniture  can  be 
environmentally  friendly.  They 
should  ask  what  the  furniture  is 
made  of  and  what's  inside.  &  A 

Additional  research  by  Marianna  Poutasse 


Food 


Now  at  their  bountiful  peak, 

vegetables 

tempt  imaginative  cooks  out  of 
the  kitchen.  By  Leslie  Land 


GRILLED  PIZZA  WITH 

SUMMER  SQUASH,  CORN, 

WILD  MUSHROOMS,  AND 

GOAT  CHEESE 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON 
SALAD 

GRILLED  VEGETABLES  WITH 
ALMOND  SAUCE 

NEW  POTATO  SALAD  WITH 

ROMANO  BEANS  AND 

RADICCHIO 
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FOR  PRODUCE  LOVERS  IT'S  THE 
same  dilemma  every  summer:  the 
better  stocked  the  farm  stand,  the 
harder  the  choices.  Should  we  get 
candy-striped  Chioggia  beets  to 
combine  with  nuggets  of  sweet 
roasted  garlic  on  faintly  bitter  mi- 
zuna  in  hazelnut  vinaigrette?  Or 
shall  we  go  once  more  for  ripe  pink 
Oxheart  tomatoes,  to  slice  and  eat 
simple  as  that? 

At  least  in  theory  this  is  the  sea- 
son when  less  is  more.  Corn  on  the 


cot> — not  the  saccharine  Floric 
Staysweet  but  local  favorites  lil 
Butter  and  Sugar  or  Country  Ge 
tleman.  Tender  crookneck  squa; 
stewed  in  just  a  dab  of  butter. 
dish  of  raspberries. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  cool 

ing  is  only  as  good  as  its  basic  ir 

gredients,  summer  is  also  the  be 

time  to  pull  out  the  stops.  Considr 

the  increasingly  chic  potato.  P 

demand  rises,  farmers  markets  ar 

farm  stands  are  offering  an  eve1 

widening  spectrum:  earthy  Peruv 

an  Purple,  dense  Yellow  Finr 

tender-skinned  Red  Blis:, 

Such  potatoes  are  delicioi 

plain,  with  nothing  more  tha 

salt  and  maybe  a  splash  of  o 

ive  oil  or  cream.  But  think  ( 

all  the  delicious  things  avai 

able  now  which  will  be  gon 

once  winter  comes.  Why  n< 

combine  the  potatoes  wit 

buttery  fresh  Romano  bean< 

red  onions  sweet  enough  t 

eat  out  of  hand ,  radicchio  th« 

doesn't  require  taking  out 

bank  loan?  And  why  not  ir 

elude  a  glorious  lot  of  su 

mer  basil,  the  real  thing,  bas 

that  tastes  of  the  sun? 

Why  not  indeed?  At  o 
house  the  problem  isn 
choosing  between  plain  anl 
fancy,  it's  maximizing  thj 
vegetable  thrills  without  havl 
ing  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  A 
the  stove.  The  solutions  art 
three:  one,  when  in  doubtl 
browse;  two,  make  a  lot  o 
nonlettuce  salads — they'r 
substantial,  they're  fun  t< 
play  with,  and  they  don't  wilt 
three,  do  it  on  the  grill. 

Browsing  is  easiest.  Wall 
through  the  garden  or  forage  in  th<l 
fridge,  eating  whatever's  goo< 
raw.  But  to  me  browsing  als< 
means  taking  advantage  of  sum 
mer's  direct  sellers.  Though  devel 
opment  pressures  are  fast  makinj 
them  an  endangered  species,  smal 
farms  and  truck  gardens  still  flour 
ish  in  a  surprising  number  of  sub 
urbs,  so  I  always  carry  a  cooler  ii 
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ie  car,  just  in  case .  Pass  a  sign  that 
iys  FRESH  BLACKBERRIES  on  the 

ay  to  a  country  auction?  No  prob- 
ftn.  Notice  a  card  table  at  curb- 

de,  covered  with  the  overflow 

om  somebody's  garden?  Please 
and  me  a  basket  of  yellow  plums 
rid  some  sweet  wax-free  cukes. 

At  home  there's  a  melon  I'll 
lake  into  a  salad  with  the  cucum- 
ers,  yogurt,  and  mint,  a  cooling 
ontrast  to  the  dish  of  shredded 
arrots,  chilies,  and  tomatoes 
jiat's  already  on  hand.  Mean- 
while, out  in  my  own  garden  the 
Pgula  is  starting  to  bolt  in  the 
t.  Time  for  a  salad  of  wilted  bit- 
fer  greens  and  chickpeas  with  or- 
jnges,  olives,  and  lemon.  Lots  of 
,'ifferent  salads  is  my  idea  of  menu 
ieaven — all  you  need  to  round  out 
ie  meal  is  bread.  And,  of  course, 
ny  one  is  a  nice  change  from  cole- 
law  at  barbecue  time. 

Which  brings  us  at  last  to  the 


grill ,  where  almost  anything  can  be 
cooked  and  many  things  besides 
meat  can  be  cooked  best.  Eggplant 
and  peppers,  particularly,  gain 
a  depth  of  flavor  unmatched  by 
baking  or  frying  or  steaming.  And 
pizza  on  the  grill  is  a  proper  won- 
der— quite  possibly  the  ultimate  in 
summer  vegetable  delights. 

RECIPES 


CUCUMBER  AND  MELON 
SALAD  WITH  MINTED 
YOGURT  DRESSING 

V*  teaspoon  cumin 

Pinch  of  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  honey 

1  cup  whole  milk  yogurt 

2  tablespoons  minced 
mint  leaves,  plus 
sprigs  for  garnish 

1   pound  unwaxed  cucumbers 
Half  of  a  medium-size 
cantaloupe,  about  1  pound 
5—6  scallions 


Put  cumin  and  cinnamon  in  small 
bowl  and  add  honey.  Slowly  stir  in 
2  tablespoons  yogurt.  When  honey 
is  dissolved,  add  remaining  yogurt 
and  minced  mint,  stirring  only  to 
mix — excessive  stirring  will  thin 
yogurt.  Set  aside. 

Slice  cucumbers  paper  thin.  Pare 
rind  from  melon  and  cut  flesh 
crosswise  in  Vs-inch  slices.  Cut 
scallions  into  thin  coins,  including 
about  l  inch  of  the  green  part. 

Spread  the  dressing  on  a  broad 
flat  plate.  Alternate  cucumber  and 
melon  slices  on  top.  Sprinkle  with 
scallions,  garnish  with  mint  sprigs, 
and  serve  at  once.  Serves  6-8. 


2  teaspoons  dry  yeast 
Va  cup  whole  wheat  flour 
23 «  teaspoons  salt 
10  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2V*  cups  unbleached  white  flour 
1  pound  yellow  summer 

squash,  thinly  sliced 
1  cup  corn  kernels 
8—10  ounces  fresh  porcini  or 
shiitake  mushrooms 
1   large  clove  garlic,  quartered 
6—8  ounces  mild  goat  cheese, 
crumbled 

Dissolve  yeast  in  l  cup  tepid  water  and 
stir  in  whole  wheat  flour.  Cover  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  until  light  and 
bubbly,  about  l  hour.  Scrape  batter  into 
processor  fitted  with  steel  blade.  Add  2Vi 
teaspoons  salt  and  2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
and  mix  briefly.  Add  white  flour  and 
process  until  dough  forms  a  ball  on  the 
blades.  Turn  out  onto  floured  board  and 
knead  briefly.  Dough  should  be  elastic 
and  medium  firm.  Place  in  lightly  oiled 
bowl,  turn  to  coat  with  oil,  then  cover 
and  let  rise  until  double,  about  l  hour. 

To  prepare  topping,  film  a  heavy 
saucepan  with  water,  add  squash,  and 
cover.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring 
occasionally,  until  a  thick  puree  forms, 
about  15  minutes.  Uncover;  cook  and  stir 
until  no  liquid  remains.  Remove  from 
heat,  add  corn  and  Va  teaspoon  salt. 


Slice  mushrooms  lA  inch  thick  (remove 
tough  stems  of  shiitakes).  In  a  heavy 
skillet,  heat  '/4-inch  layer  of  olive  oil  until 
almost  smoking.  Add  mushrooms.  Cook 
over  medium-high  heat,  stirring  often, 
until  browned.  Remove  with  slotted  spoon 
and  set  aside.  Take  pan  from  heat,  add 
remaining  oil  and  garlic.  Allow  to  cool. 

Meanwhile,  prepare  a  bed  of  hardwood 
coals.  You  need  fierce  heat  for  tender 
pizza,  and  most  gas  units  don't  provide  it. 
Use  a  large  grill  so  there's  room  to  rake 
the  coals  into  two  distinct  heat  sources, 
one  hot  and  one  moderate. 

Set  squash  mixture,  mushrooms,  oil, 
and  cheese  on  table  near  grill.  Punch 
down  the  dough  and  divide  into  4  pieces 
for  12-inch  pizzas  or  6  pieces  for  6-inch 
ones.  Roll  each  piece  into  a  ball;  cover 
lightly  and  allow  to  rest  5  minutes.  Roll 
ball  into  a  circle  Vs  inch  thick.  Cook  on 
hot  side  of  grill  60-90  seconds,  until 
bottom  is  brown  and  top  looks  puffy. 
Turn  over  onto  moderate  side  of  grill  and 
brush  cooked  surface  with  mushroom  oil. 

Dollop  on  squash,  then  dot  with  cheese 
and  mushrooms.  Do  not  cover  the  surface 
completely;  the  topping  should  be  scant  so 
everything  will  cook  through.  Slide  pizza 
back  toward  the  heat  and  cook  6-7 
minutes,  lifting  periodically  and  shifting 
as  necessary  to  avoid  excess  char.  Serves 
4  as  a  main  dish,  6-8  as  an  appetizer. 
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GRILLED  VEGETABLES 
WITH  ALMOND  SAUCE 

Marinade 

V»  cup  corn  or  canola  oil 

2  tablespoons  walnut 
or  hazelnut  oil 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Vegetables 

6  pounds  of  mixed  vegetables, 
such  as  Swiss  chard,  bell 
peppers,  fennel,  small 
eggplant,  summer  squash, 
baby  onions,  cherry  tomatoes, 
new  potatoes,  baby  beets 
Sauce 

1   6-inch  pita 
1  Va  cups  blanched  almonds 

1   tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1   large  clove  garlic 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vs  teaspoon  ground  cardamom 

1   lightly  packed  cup  coriander 
leaves 

Marinade.  Combine  all  ingredients. 
Mix  well.  Set  aside. 
Vegetables.  Make  chard  into  leaf 
bundles.  Begin  by  slicing  out 
central  ribs  and  dropping  them  into 
boiling  water;  cook  until  limp, 
about  2  minutes.  Steam  leaves  just 
long  enough  to  soften.  Pile  4  half 


leaves  on  top  of  one  another.  Roll 
tightly.  Cut  stems  into  Vx-inch  strips 
and  use  them  to  tie  rolls. 

Cut  peppers  into  l-inch  strips. 
Separate  fennel  into  leaves  andjrim 
ends.  Cut  eggplant  into  slices  % 
inch  thick.  Cut  summer  squash  into 
cubes  or  '/2-inch-thick  slices.  Halve 
the  onions.  Steam  new  potatoes 
and  beets,  trimmed  to  no  more  than 
l  Vi  inches  in  diameter. 

String  all  small  vegetables  on 
skewers,  keeping  tomatoes  with 
tomatoes,  beets  with  beets,  and  so 
on.  Brush  vegetables  lightly  with 
marinade  and  allow  to  sit  at  least 
20  minutes,  up  to  4  hours. 
Sauce.  Cover  pita  with  cold  water 
and  soak  until  very  soft.  In  a 
processor,  grind  almonds  to  paste, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  allow 
built-up  heat  to  escape.  Grinding 
will  take  several  minutes.  Transfer 
almond  paste  to  a  mixing  bowl. 
Squeeze  excess  water  from  pita. 
Place  bread,  lemon,  garlic,  and  salt 
in  the  unwashed  processor  bowl  and 
grind  to  paste.  Add  l  cup  water, 
whirl  to  mix,  then  pour  into  the 
bowl  and  combine  with  almond 
paste.  Add  cardamom  and 
coriander.  If  necessary,  stir  in 
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Decorate  Your  Home 


Learn  Interior  Decoration    •  Save  Money 
•  Even  Start  a  New  Career 


TRAINING 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-learn'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low- 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL,  FREE  CATALOG,  MAIL  COUPON  OR 
CALL  8WM51-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  173 

Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 
i  Dep't.  HG73,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
J  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
,  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
]  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 

I  NAME  


( plfivc  print  i 
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enough  additional  water  to  make  a 
sauce  the  texture  of  mayonnaise. 
Set  aside. 

Prepare  the  grill.  Arrange 
vegetables  to  cook  evenly — chard 
should  be  grilled  tied-side  up, 
without  turning — and  transfer  to  a 
large  serving  platter.  Pass  almond 
sauce  separately.  Serves  8. 
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NEW  POTATO  SALAD 
WITH  ROMANO  BEANS 
AND  RADICCHIO 

2  pounds  new  potatoes,  a 

mixture  of  purple,  white, 

and  yellow 
5  tablespoons  white 

wine  vinegar 
1   pound  Romano  beans, 

cut  in  2-inch  lengths 
Va  cup  olive  oil 
1   clove  garlic,  minced 
1  tablespoon  hot  chili  oil 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  large  red  onion 

V2  cup  parsley  leaves,  minced 
IVs  cups  basil  leaves,  coarsely 
shredded 

2  heads  radicchio,  sliced 
into  wide  ribbons 

Steam  potatoes  whole  until  tender. 
While  still  hot,  peel  and  halve  or 
quarter  to  make  '/2-inch  chunks. 
Place  in  large  nonreactive  bowl, 
sprinkle  with  3  tablespoons  of  the 
vinegar,  and  turn  gently  to  mix. 
Steam  beans  until  tender  and 
allow  to  cool.  Combine  olive  oil, 
remaining  vinegar,  garlic,  chili  oil, 
and  salt  in  a  large  bowl.  Add 
beans  and  potatoes. 

Cut  onion  in  quarters,  then  slice 
each  quarter  into  thin  shreds.  Add 
shredded  onion,  parsley,  basil,  and 
radicchio  to  salad.  Add  additional 
salt,  hot  oil,  or  vinegar  if  needed. 
Serve  immediately;  the  salad  keeps 
well  refrigerated,  but  the  basil 
does  wilt.  Serves  6-8.  A 
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across  in  everything  they  created."  True  to  their 
spirit,  Hoffman  bestows  serpentine  flourishes  on 
even  the  most  utilitarian  forms.  And  she  finishes 
all  of  her  pieces  with  milk  paint  in 
blacky  green,  mustard,  or  "Penn- 
sylvania cupboard  blue — a  pretty 
flashy  color."  Her  secret  aging 
process  turns  brand-new  blanket 
chests,  watch  boxes,  and  Wind- 
sor chairs  into  well-loved  relics, 
pleasingly  crackled  and  creaky 
and  glowing  with  bald  spots. 

Hoffman's  showroom  occu- 
pies the  original  kitchen  in  her 
1790  red  sandstone  house  in  East 
Berlin,  Pennsylvania.  She  also 
displays  her  work  at  top-drawer 
crafts  shows,  such  as  Hancock 
Shaker  Village's  Americana 
fair  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
July  10-11.  "Most  of  my  cus- 
tomers are  old-house  people  like 
me,"  she  says.  Few,  however, 
have  opted,  like  Hoffman,  to 
sleep  on  mattresses  of  straw,  to 
electrify  their  houses  only  minimally — to  truly 
adopt  a  way  of  life  that  jelly  cupboards  and  spoon 
racks  once  stood  for.  But  Hoffman  doesn't  deny 
herself  a  tempting  twentieth-century  innovation. 
Several  days  a  week  she  can  be  spotted  careening 
down  the  streets  of  East  Berlin  on  Rollerblades.  * 


Workroom 


Jan  Blyler  Hoffman  carries 
on  a  Pennsylvania  German 

crafts  tradition 


WHEN  SHE'S  NOT  TENDING  HER  KITCHEN  GAR- 

den,  or  reading  bedtime  stories  by  candlelight  to 
Eli,  her  five-year-old,  Jan  Blyler  Hoffman  can 
almost  always  be  found  in  her  barn  workshop, 
making,  as  she  puts  it,  "some  sawdust  fly"  A 
onetime  antiques  dealer  who  taught  herself 
woodworking  by  disassembling  her  favorite  finds 
and  memorizing  every  last  hinge  and  spindle,  this 
Pennsylvania  German  is  a  master  at  crafting  fur- 
niture in  the  folk  tradition  of  her  forebears. 

"They  were  a  quiet  religious  people,"  she 
says,  "but  also  earthy  and  witty,  and  that  comes 

By  Margot  Guralnick 
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a  Seattle  boathouse 

Dale  Chihuly  floats 

ideas  in  glass.  By  Barbaralee 
Diamonstein-Spielvogel 


EVER  SINCE  GLASSBLOWING  WAS  DEVELOPED 
Syria,  probably  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  artists  ha1 
exploited  the  possibilities  of  shaping  the  medium  in 
fragile  magical  forms .  No  one  has  brought  it  to  a  hig 
er  level  of  creativity  and  variety  than  Dale  Chihuly, ; 
early  and  flamboyant  leader  of  the  contemporary  st 
dio  glass  movement.  In  exploring  the  sculptural  p 
tential  of  glass,  he  has  confounded  expectation 
shattered  boundaries ,  and  expanded  the  scale  and  us 
of  art  glass  with  fanciful  techniques,  historical  refe 
ences,  aggressive  shapes,  and  luscious  forms. 

"Our  team  is  accustomed  to  working  on  the  edg 
but  we  might  be  going  over  the  edge  with  this  one, 
Chihuly  says  of  the  recent  series,  Niijima  Float 
named  for  the  Japanese  island  where  the  first  of  tl 
pieces  were  blown  during  the  dedication  of  a  glas 
making  school  founded  by  a  former  pupil.  The  serii 
was  inspired  by  the  glass  balls  that  broke  away  fro 
fishing  nets  and  washed  ashore  near  Chihuly's  chil< 
hood  home.  The  vividly  colored,  lavishly  encrustt 
balls,  as  large  as  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  ar 
weighing  more  than  eighty  pounds,  are  among  tr 
largest,  most  difficult  pieces  of  glass  ever  blown.  5 
complicated  is  the  working  choreography  that  ; 
many  as  eighteen  people  collaborated  on  blowing  tl 
Floats,  instead  of  the  usual  six  or  seven. 

The  Niijima  Floats  were  shown 
New  York's  American  Crafts  Musi 
urn  in  the  fall  of  1 99 1  and  in  a  Chihu 
retrospective  that  filled  the  new  Seatt 
Art  Museum's  entire  exhibition  spai 
in  1 992 .  The  first  of  his  pieces  suitab 


Chihuly,  left,  in  the 
hot  shop  with  Lino 
Tagliapietra  and  Tony 
Jojola.  Above  left: 
Ikebana  Stems,  1992. 
Above  right:  The 
studio  corner  where 
Chihuly  paints. 
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Among  the 
largest  pieces 
of  glass  ever 
blown,  Niijima 
Floats,  1991, 
crowd  the  old 
boathouse 
Chihuly  has 
transformed 
into  a  three- 
level  studio  and 
living  quarters. 


for  the  outdoors,  they  were  displayed  dramatically  in 
a  courtyard  at  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts. 

Suitably,  the  Floats  came  into  being  on  the  water, 
in  Chihuly's  new  glass-fronted  facility  in  the  former 
Pocock  Boathouse  on  Lake  Union,  north  of  down- 
town Seattle.  Pocock  made 
only  racing  shells;  when  the 
old-growth  timber  vanished, 
so  did  the  business.  Chihuly 
has  transformed  the  structure 
into  a  three-level  25,000- 
square-foot  work  space — the 
hot  shop,  where  the  glass  is 
blown;  archive;  library;  dis- 
play and  work  areas;  shipping 
department;  photography  stu- 
dio— and  living  quarters. 

The  studio's  large  glory 
holes,  or  glass  furnaces,  thir- 
ty-six inches  high  on  the  inte- 
rior, were  designed  with  a 
series  of  doors  that  can  be  adjusted  to  accommodate 
the  pieces  being  blown.  When  a  glory  hole  is  opened 
all  the  way,  the  team  is  assaulted  by  2  million  BTUs  of 
heat — 2,500  degrees  Fahrenheit — while  shaping  the 
glass.  Despite  this  painful  blast,  they  are  always  daz- 
zled, he  says,  by  the  "wondrous  event  of  blowing  hu- 
man air  down  a  blowpipe  and  out  comes  this  form. 
You're  working  with  fire,  which  is  really  the  tool." 

Lake  Union  is  connected  by  canal  to  Lake  Wash- 
ington in  the  east  and  by  locks  to  Puget  Sound  in  the 
west.  Tugboats,  log  booms,  and  assorted  commercial 


and  pleasure  craft  go  by  the  boat- 
house  all  day  long.  Chihuly  likes 
being  connected  to  the  water — he 
earned  money  for  graduate  school 
by  working  on  a  fishing  boat  in 
Alaska — and  believes  that  in  many 
ways,  glass  is  like  water.  An  earlier 
series,  Seaforms,  alludes  to  aquatic 
themes  such  as  shells,  mollusks, 
and  rippling  water. 
As  a  design  major  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Chihuly  first  took  a  weaving  course.  He  doesn't  recall 
just  where  his  interest  in  glass  came  from  but  does  re- 
member weaving  oblong  bits  of  glass  into  textiles  and 
melting  copper  wire  into  glass.  He  worked  for  Seattle 
architect  John  Graham,  earned  an  MFA  from  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  and  then,  on  a  Fulbright  fel- 
lowship, became  the  first  American  to  study  glass- 
making  with  the  Venetians.  In  1971,  with  the  help  of  a 
$2,000  grant,  Chihuly  and  John  and  Anne  Hauberg, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  preeminent 
craftsman-collector  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  founded  the 
Pilchuck  School  of  Glass  near  Puget  Sound.  Today 
students  from  twenty-four  countries  are  enrolled. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Chihuly  has  been  a  studio 
glass  entrepreneur — not  an  unpredictable  fate  for  a 
man  who  had  cornered  the  lawn-cutting  market  in  his 
Tacoma,  Washington,  neighborhood  at  the  age  often 
and  was  subcontracting  the  work  out  to  other  young- 


Exuberant  forms  are  a  Chihuly  hallmark.  Above  left:  Deep  Red  Venetian  with 
Green  Coils,  1 990.  Above  right:  Pink  and  White  Wrapped  Persian  Set,  1 989. 

sters  at  twelve.  He  has  always  relied  on  communicat- 
ing his  spontaneous  creativity.  Even  as  we  talked  he 
was  drawing  and  embellishing  linen-covered  sleeves 
that  hold  catalogues  of  his  work.  Everywhere  there 
are  drawings — sketches  of  works  in  progress,  future 
exhibitions,  set  designs  for  the  Seattle  Opera.  All 
manifest  his  optimism  and  bravura. 

He  is  still  amazed  each  time  he  sees  the  first  breath 
of  air  enter  the  hot  gather  of  glass  on  the  end  of  a  blow- 
pipe. "The  piece  is  always  moving  while  it's  in  prog- 
ress, and  one  has  to  make  decisions  very  quickly,"  he 
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Hand-stencilling  is  one 
of  the  most  creative 
ways  to  personalize  a  room. 
It's  costly  if  a  decorator 
does  it.  But  now  you  can 
stencil  anything  from  a 
small  pillowto  an  entire  wall 
with  the  assurance  and  skill 
of  a  professional.  Paint  Magic 
author  locasta  Innes  makes 
it  fun,  simple,  satisfying. 

save  25%  on  four 
complete  kits 

Choose  from  a  range  of 
styles  from  country  cottage 
charming  to  Arts  &  Crafts 
traditional.  Each  kitprovides 
sturdy,  pre-cut,  reusable 
stencils  with  ideas  and 
instructions  to  guide  you 
every  step  of  the  way.  Priced 
in  decorator  shops  at  $39, 
you  get  all  four  kits  for  only 
$29*  plus  $3  shipping  and 
handling  Send  check  to 
The  Conde  Nast  Collection, 
Box  10214,  Dept.  760066, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336,  or 
for  credit  card  orders: 

call  toll-free 
1-800-678-5681 

■Residents  of  CA.  IA,  N|.  NY  please 
applicable  sales  tax  Please  al 
4  lo  6  weeks  (or  delivery 
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says.  "I  like  the  work  to  reflec 
those  quick  decisions,  the  end  re 
suit  being  a  frozen  fluid  thought— 
as  direct  as  at  drawing.  My  work,'] 
he  adds,  "relies  on  spontaneou 
combinations  of  fire,  molten 
glass,  air,  and  gravity." 

Chihuly  no  longer  blows  glasl 
himself.  Since  a  1976  auto  acci 
dent,  he  has  worn  a  black  patcl 
over  one  eye  and  now  concentrate; 
on  designing,  drawing,  and  direct 
ing.  He  is  committed  to  the  tean 
approach;  too  much  is  happening 
at  once  in  the  hot  shop  to  rely  on  in 
dependent  action.  He  compares 
his  role  to  that  of  a  ship  captain  or  z 
movie  director  who  acts  to  "keep 
it  moving  right." 

Chihuly  is  as  interested  in  the  in- 
stallation of  an  exhibition  as  in  the 
objects  themselves,  as  concerned 
with  the  photographs  of  the  work 
as  with  the  work  itself.  He  em-1 
ploys  a  full-time  photographer  and 
speculates  that  his  absorption  with 
photography  relates  to  his  lack  of 
depth  perception.  His  extensive 
archive — approximately  10,00C 
four-by-five  transparencies — re-, 
cords  almost  everything  he  has 
created.  Many  pieces  are  photo- 
graphed several  times,  from  dif- 
ferent perspectives,  and  these  help 
him  analyze  the  work  and  review 
his  own  glassmaking  history. 

What  has  this  artist  of  encom- 
passing vision  and  ambition  notj 
yet  created  that  interests  him?  Notl 
altogether  surprisingly  he  wouldl 
like  to  design  an  entire  building, 
working  with  glass  in  a  more  archi- 
tectural way,  with  a  deeper  in- 
volvement in  the  freedom  to  make 
spaces.  He  has  designed  sculpture, 
chandeliers,  and  a  conservatory, 
but  never  a  glass  house. 

For  now,  Dale  Chihuly  works  in 
a  house  surrounded  by  glass.  Out- 
side by  the  water  and  inside — on 
shelves,  incorporated  in  doors  and 
walls,  in  the  storage  showrooms — 
are  dazzling  reminders  of  what  hu- 
man breath  and  imagination  can 
create.  A 
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or  the  young  and 
the  star-struck, 

|  Toontown 

offers  visits  with 
he  stars  at  home 

By  Margy  Rochlin 


••••• 


ACCORDING  TO 
Disneyland's  cor- 
porate marketing  par- 
able, Mickey's  Toontown 
isn't  new;  it's  been  there 
since  the  1930s,  but  we 
couldn't  see  the  secret 
hideaway  until  January  of  this 
year.  That  was  when  the  cartoon 
community  decided  to  go  public 
and  allow  us  nontoons — real-life 
human  beings — not  only  to  visit 
but  also  to  take  tours  of  Minnie  and 
Mickey  Mouse's  houses. 

Yeah,  right.  Don't  try  running 
this  revisionist  history  past  any 
kids  who  know  from  Disneyland. 
I  did,  and  my  seven- 
year-old  niece,  Emma, 
who  was  then  kneeling 
on  the  pale  yellow  and 
gray  linoleum  in  front 
of  an  old-fashioned 
oven  in  Minnie's 
kitchen,  threw  me  a 
look.  She  turned 
the  knob  on  the 
oven  door,  which 
made  a  white  many- 
layered  birthday 
cake  inside  sudden- 
ly inflate,  frost  it- 
self, then  collapse 
into  a  hissing  culi- 
nary flop .  Then 
Emma  patiently 
explained  to  me 


Minnie  Mouse,  below  left,  now  welcomes  ordinary 
humans  to  her  living  room,  left,  in  Disneyland's 
Toontown.  Below:  Goofy's  Bounce  House  is 
a  high-decibel  favorite  with  the  under-ten  crowd. 


that,  until  recently,  if  you  walked 
straight  from  the  snowcapped  Mat- 
terhorn  past  the  "It's  a  Small 
World"  boat  ride,  you  would  run 
into.  .  .nothing.  "Nothing?"  I 
asked  her,  just  to  double-check. 
"OK,  a  big  hill,"  she  finally  con- 
ceded. Then  she  started  fooling 
with  Minnie's  dishwasher,  a  con- 
traption that  resembles  a  bubbling 
aquarium  full  of  anthropomorphic 
cups  and  saucers  which  rise  up 
from  the  drainer  and  perform  a  pre- 
carious balancing  act  to  tinkly  mu- 
sical accompaniment. 

All  this  is  to  say  that,  its  implau- 
sible back-story  aside,  Toontown 
succeeds  in  nearly  every  other  re- 
spect. Because  it's  aimed  primari- 
ly at  children  from  ages  three  to 
ten,  it's  so  different  from  the  rest  of 
Disneyland  that  it  should  get  its 
own  ZIP  code.  It's  set  in  front  of  a 
scale-altering  gray  backdrop  of 
mountains  and  uses  Walt  Disney's 
old  trick  of  forced 
perspective  to  make 
its  five-acre  site  seem 
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Toontown  is  so 
different  from  the 
rest  of  Disneyland 
that  it  should  get 
its  own  ZIP  code 

more  vast  than  it  really  is.  The  illu- 
sion is  so  successful  that  I  was  sur- 
prised when  a  one-way  trip  on  the 
Jolly  Trolley,  Toontown's  sole 
form  of  public  transportation,  last- 
ed only  two  minutes. 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  glowing 
hardware  on  Toontown's  squirrelly 
looking  buildings  is  interactive; 
every  doorknob,  dial,  and  lever  is 
worth  testing.  The  red  detonator  at 
the  base  of  the  Fireworks  Factory 
sets  off  a  strobe-popping  explosion 
of  smoking  bottle  rockets  and  Ro- 
man candles.  Pull  on  the  door  at  the 
Power  House  and  you  discover  that 
you've  triggered  an  electricity- 
crackling  industrial  accident. 


When  I  opened  the  plastic  slot  of 
what  looked  like  an  overweight 
blue  and  red  mailbox,  a  startled 
voice  yelled  from  the  depths, 
"Hey!  Can't  anyone  get  any  priva- 
cy down  here?" 

There  are  seven  major  attrac- 
tions at  Toontown,  three  of  which 
contribute  to  the  heightened  deci- 
bel level.  For  starters,  there  is 
Donald  Duck's  blue  and  white 
houseboat,  the  Miss  Daisy.  As 
soon  as  she  spotted  it,  Emma 
sprinted  aboard,  set  off  the  fog- 
horn, peeped  through  its  working 
periscope,  then  clambered  down 
the  knotted  rope  ladder  as  expertly 
as  if  she  were  competing  in  the 
elimination  round  of  an  episode  of 
American  Gladiators. 

Then  there  is  Goofy 's  Bounce 
House,  where  Emma  kicked  off 
her  tennis  shoes  and  joined  twenty 
other  screaming  children  as  they 
boinged  in  unison  off  air-filled 
furniture — a  blue  easy  chair,  a  red 
couch,  a  yellow  ottoman — which 
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I  could  kill 
beauty 

C  ol#  Ijorter  and   Noe 
Coward  wro 
Frick  hired  her  to  decorate  his  mansion. 
Society  whispered  about   lier  liaisons  and   clocked 
to  her  extravag'ant  parties.  Decorators  to  this  day  lollow  her 
revolutionary  innovations:   chintz,   trellises,   mirrors;   "simplicity, 
suitability,    proportion."  Now  meet  the  woman   who   propelled 
interior  design  Irom  Victorian  clutter  into  the  20th  century,  in 
W1L  ijp-ALiMiiMJ         this    enthralling'   new    volume. 
Lavishly   illustrated   with    150 
color  photographs,   room  render- 
ing's,   and    archival    pictures. 
8"   x    10".    Reg'ular   bookstore 
price:  S35.   To  you:  528,    plus 
$2.50  shipping  &  handling"*. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

L\    The  Conde  Nast  Collection 

Dept.  395020,  PO  Box  10214 

Des  Moines,  IA  50336,  or 

CALL  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-678-5681 

•Residents  ol  CA.  IA.  NJ,  NY,  please  add  applicable 
Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  (or  delivery 
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reminded  me  of  pool  toys.  Aft 
ward  she  was  so  exhausted 
skipped  Chip  'N  Dale's  Ac 
Crawl,  which  involves  diving  i 
one  of  those  pits  filled  with  s't 
plastic  golf  balls. 

If  Emma  backed  out  of  taking  ] 
one  of  the  two  superslides  in  Cb 
'N  Dale's  tree  house,  you  reav 
can't  blame  her.  Entering  tj: 
carved  cement  facsimile  of  \\ 
chipmunk's  neighborhood  oi 
tree,  we  crept  up  a  narrow  spi|. 
staircase  and  encountered  a  couj 
of  adult  daddies — the  kind  wh 
given  their  maximum  beer  bellk- 
should  have  known  better  than 
be  up  there.  Laughing,  the  first  I 
ther  threw  himself  feet  first  do\ 
the  covered  plastic  tunnel.  Th 
we  heard  these  faint  words  echoi 
back  up  to  us:  "Help  me.  .  .1 
stuck."  No  joke.  The  heavier 
the  pair  had  converted  himself  ir 
a  human  bottle  stopper.  Perha 
he's  still  there. 

What  provokes  the  loud 
shrieks  in  Toontown  isn't  a  statio 
ary  construction,  but  the  life-si 
characters  themselves.  Throug 
out  the  rest  of  Disneyland,  one  c 
expect  to  bump  into  the  occasion 
fake-fur-covered  Pluto  or  Donal 
But  in  Toontown  the  Clockenspi 
atop  the  City  Hall  rings,  gong 
and  whistles  with  astonishing  fr 
quency,  and  everyone  cha-chas o 
onto  the  Toontown  Square:  Mic 
ey,  Minnie,  Pluto,  Donald,  Ch 
'N  Dale,  Goofy,  and  Roger  Ra 
bit.  And  that's  not  counting  tl 
stars  we'd  never  seen  before,  lil 
Gadget — a  mouse  in  a  blue  leotai 
and  too  much  rouge  who  evident 
has  a  feature  role  in  Chip  'N  Dale 
Rescue  Rangers. 

To  Emma,  this  experience  w; 
not  unlike  seeing  every  major  a 
lebrity  in  her  life  in  one  fell  swooj 
Her  eyes  bugged  out  of  her  heat 
"Give  me  some  paper,"  she  sai 
excitedly,  and  then  raced  off  t 
collect  autographs.  * 

For  visitors  information:  Disneylai 
Guest  Relations.  Box  3232.  Anaheim.  C 
92803;  (7 14)  999-4565. 
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)d  at  the  White  House 

lss  on  an  American  accent 


Rodham  Clinton  in  Donna  Karan,  above  right,  at  the 
inton  state  dinner  on  January  31 ,  featuring  an  all- 
an  menu,  right.  Above:  A  vast  curving  table  spans 
1st  Room,  1902.  Below:  The  Kennedys  favored 
i  ound  tables,  here  in  the  State  Dining  Room,  1962. 
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DURING  THE  FIRST  BUMPY 
fortnight  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, one  of  the  few 
new  White  House  policies 
that  met  with  almost  unani- 
mous approval  was  the  de-  f 
cision  that  the  food  served  / 
at  official  dinners  there 
would  henceforth  be 
American  in  inspiration 
and  presentation.  The 
French — or  at  least  Frenchified 
influence  that  had  predominated  at  the  chief  execu- 
tive's table  for  almost  two  hundred  years  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  food  celebrating  our  nation's  own  culinary 
traditions  and  reflecting  the  remarkable  evolution  of 
the  new  American  cuisine  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades. Furthermore,  no  longer  will  White  House 
menus  be  written  in  French — or  even  Franglais. 

'  There  are  a  lot  of  exciting  ideas  going  on  in  Amer- 
ican food  that  we  want  to  showcase,"  Hillary  Rod- 
ham Clinton  told  Marian  Burros  of  The  New  York 
Times  before  the  new  administration's  first  state  din- 
ner on  January  31 .  To  prove  that  point,  the  Clintons' 
meal  was  composed  of  recipes  provided  by  three  ma- 
jor creators  of  innovative  American  cooking:  Larry 
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Forgione,  chef  of  An  American  Place 
restaurant  in  New  York;  Anne  Rosen- 
zweig  of  New  York's  Arcadia;  and  John 
Sneddon  of  Rockland's  Barbecue  & 
Grilling  Co.  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  four-course  menu  they  de- 
vised— smoked  marinated  shrimp  with 
horseradish  mango  chutney;  roast  ten- 
derloin of  beef  with  port,  zinfandel,  and 
shallots;  winter  salad  with  hazelnut  dress- 
ing and  native  goat  cheese;  and  apple   ^~tt 
sherbet  terrine  with  applejack  mousse  and  huge  centerpieces,  above, 
hot  cider  sauce — was  a  brilliant  demon-  obscured  diners.  Right:  Mamie 
„«._   »■  f  i  i  ■    j-  Eisenhower  in  1959  checks  out 

Strat.on  of  how  seasonal  indigenous    her  canned  goods  in  the  pantry. 

American  ingredients  and  regional  prepa- 
rations can  be  given  contemporary  expression. 

Not  everyone  was  thrilled  by  this  declaration  of  cu- 
linary independence,  however.  Among  the  dissenters 
was  the  White  House's  French-born  executive  chef, 
Pierre  Chambrin.  "I  can't  say  I'm  very  pleased,"  he 
groused  to  the  Times.  "It's  always  difficult  with 
something  new."  In  fact,  this  is  just  the  latest  install- 
ment in  the  two-century  battle  between  French  and 
American  influences  in  the  White  House  kitchen.  The 
refinement,  complexity,  and  prestige  of  French  cui- 
sine has  vied  with  the  directness,  simplicity,  and 
"honesty"  of  American  cookery  from  administration 
to  administration,  sometimes  within  a  single  term. 

Presidential  cooking  has  been  redesigned  as  fre- 
quently as  the  executive  mansion  has  been  redecorat- 
ed with  the  arrival  of  each  new  first  family.  As  with  so 
much  else  in  American  life,  the  founding  father  of 
White  House  food  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  gour- 
mand and  wine  connoisseur  par  excellence.  During 
his  years  as  the  first  U.S.  minister  to  France,  Jefferson 
avidly  collected  recipes  to  re-create  when  he  got  back 
home  and  never  hesitated  to  ask  a  hostess  to  part  with 
a  cookery  secret.  He  recorded  the  way  to  make  pau- 
piettes  de  veau  (veal  birds),  peches  a  l'eau  de  vie 
(brandied  peaches),  and  biscuit  de  Savoie  (sponge 
cake)  and  introduced  to  America  such  present-day 
staples  as  rice,  pasta,  and  ice  cream. 

When  he  became  president  in  1801 ,  Jefferson  was 
determined  to  set  a  table  second  to  none  in  the  nation 
and  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  heads  of  state  of  the  great 
European  powers.  He  hired  a  French  chef,  Honore  Ju- 
lien,  and  often  went  along  to  the  Washington  market 
to  supervise  the  selection  of  the  choicest  produce. 
During  his  eight  years  in  office,  Jefferson  kept  a  de- 
tailed chart  recording  the  precise  seasonal  availability 
of  thirty-seven  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  help  in 
the  planning  of  menus.  He  called  his  splendid  dinners 
his  "campaigns,"  and  indeed  those  sybaritic  spreads 
were  an  important  political  strategy. 

Another  populist  president,  Andrew  Jackson,  fa- 
vored country-style  meals  reminiscent  of  his  frontier 


origins.  One  White 
House  guest  wrote 
of  a  long  Jackson 
menu  that  included 
wild  turkey,  tongue, 
and  Virginia  ham. 
Another  visitor  re- 
called a  course  being 
served  with  the  culi- 
nary litany:  "Will 
you  have  some  roast 
beef?  Some  corn 
beef?  Some  boiled 
beef?  Some  beef 
steak?"  But  for  im- 


Presidential 
cooking  has  been 
redesigned 
as  frequently 
as  the  executive 
mansion  has 
been  redecorated 


portant  public  occa- 
sions, Jackson  maintained  the  elegant  Jeffersonian 
style.  He  engaged  a  Belgian  chef,  Joseph  Boulanger, 
renowned  for  the  rich  desserts  Jackson  loved  and  for 
dramatic  presentations.  The  daughter  of  one  senator 
wrote  admiringly  of  a  party  in  the  State  Dining  Room 
at  which  "the  gorgeous  supper  table  [was]  covered 
with  every  good  and  glittering  thing  French  skill 
could  devise,  and  at  either  end  was  a  monster  salmon 
in  waves  of  meat  jelly." 

Yet  what  was  acceptable  for  homespun  "Old  Hick- 
ory" Jackson  became  a  political  liability  for  his  so- 
phisticated New  York  successor,  Martin  Van  Buren. 
In  a  famous  election  year  oration  in  1840,  Congress- 
man Charles  Ogle  denounced  Van  Buren's  sumptu- 
ous excesses,  including  his  taste  for  "fricandeau  de 
veau  and  omelette  souffle."  As  Ogle  told  the  House 
of  Representatives,  "I  must  inform  you  that  his  table 
is  not  provided  with  those  old  and  unfashionable  dish- 
es, 'hog  and  hominy'  [and]  'fried  meat  and  gra- 
vy. ' ...  All  these  substantial  preparations  are  looked 
on  by  gourmands,  French  cooks,  and  locofoco  Presi- 
dents as  exceedingly  vulgar."  Not  surprisingly,  Van 
Buren  lost  the  election. 

Nonetheless,  the  French  connection  continued  at 
the  White  House  through  dynastic  ties.  Although 
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President  James  K .  Polk  brought  his  family  cook  from 
Tennessee  to  make  the  family's  simple  daily  meals, 
he  hired  Auguste  Julien,  the  son  of  Jefferson's  chef, 
to  create  food  for  special  occasions.  But  Polk  himself 
disliked  elaborate  fare.  Of  one  dinner  he  complained 
that  "all  the  dishes  were  prepared  in  the  French  style 
of  cooking,  and  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it  [it]  was  dif- 
ficult to  tell  of  what  they  were  composed. ' ' 

By  the  1850s,  when  Jackson's  chef  Boulanger  re- 
turned to  work  for  James  Buchanan,  French  food  was 
regarded  as  necessary  for  proper  presidential  enter- 
taining. Later  attempts  to  forgo  haute  cuisine  met  with 
officialdom's  snobbish  disapproval.  As  the  historian 

I  William  Seale  wrote  in  his  lively  1986  study,  The 
President's  House,  "At  the  state  dinners  Mrs.  [Ulys- 
ses S.]  Grant  saw  eyebrows  rise  as  slabs  of  roast  beef, 
heaps  of  homely  vegetables,  and  desserts  of 
apple  pie  were  laid  before  the  guests. ' ' 

Sometimes  the  conflicts  between  the 
French  and  American  culinary  styles  made 
news.  In  1889  a  Madame  Petronard  was 
hired  as  White  House  chef,  but  Benjamin 
Harrison  found  her  "rich  pastries  and 
sauces"  too  much  for  his  digestion  and  had 
her  fired.  She  was  replaced  by  a  Kentucky- 
born  black  woman,  Dolly  Johnson,  who  had 
cooked  for  the  Harrisons  back  home  in  Indi- 
ana and  made  the  "plain  meat,  potatoes,  and 
white  bread"  the  first  family  preferred. 

The  more  cosmopolitan  tastes  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  a  New  York  City  native, 
were  reflected  in  his  choice  of  Charles 
Rauscher,  a  caterer  (rather  than  resident 
chef)  who  had  been  trained  at  that  quintes- 
sential Gotham  restaurant  of  the  Gilded  Age,  Louis 
Sherry's.  Rauscher' s  sumptuous  seven-course  presi- 
dential dinners — one  in  1903  featured  oysters,  a 
cream  soup,  bass  a  la  pecheur,  filet  of  venison,  terra- 
pin a  la  Baltimore,  roast  quail  a  la  Lucullus,  and 
mousse  merveilleuse — were  accompanied  by  a  dif- 
ferent wine  with  each  serving. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  much  younger  cousin 
Franklin  also  loved  good  food,  but  FDR's  wife,  Elea- 
nor— who  was  also  TR's  niece — was  completely  in- 
different to  it.  (One  of  her  typically  plain-Jane 
recipes,  for  huckleberry  pudding,  calls  for  layers  of 
commercial  white  bread  interspersed  with  stewed 
fruit.)  During  their  twelve-year  tenure  in  the  White 
House  the  food  was  generally  considered  the  poorest 
in  Washington.  Not  only  that,  but  there  was  not  much 
of  it.  The  Depression  made  lavish  entertaining  un- 
seemly, and  rationing  during  World  War  II  imposed 
new  restrictions.  Courses  were  cut  to  three — soup, 
entree,  and  dessert — portions  were  closely  moni- 
tored, and  only  one  (usually  undistinguished)  wine 
was  served ,  if  any  at  all .  No  wonder  that  one  of  FDR '  s 


favorite  meals  was  scrambled  eggs  made  in  a  chafing 
dish,  fortified  by  his  notably  dry  martinis. 

Although  Jacqueline  Kennedy  is  now  best  remem- 
bered for  her  restoration  of  the  White  House  interiors, 
her  effect  on  transforming  the  food  served  in  the  presi- 
dent's  house  was  equally  important.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
hired  the  French-born  chef  Rene  Verdon,  who  rein- 
troduced the  high-style  French  tradition  after  decades 
of  lackluster  presidential  dining  when  the  food  at  the 
White  House  was  often  no  better  than  that  of  an  aver- 
age hotel  or  military  officer's  mess.  In  those  days 
before  nouvelle  cuisine,  Verdon  adhered  to  the 
traditional  format  of  a  first  fish  course  (sole  Veroni- 
que  or  diplomate)  followed  by  a  main  meat  course 
(roast  sirloin  of  beef  Chevreuse  or  Saint  Florentin). 
He  also  favored  such  classic  and  overrich  dishes  as 


Andrew  Johnson 

lobster  thermidor,  roquefort    honors  the  Chinese 

souffle ,  and  charlotte  plombiere    legation  with  a 
,     ,  ,,   ,     , ,    ,     White  House  state 

( a  dense  ice  cream  mold  studded    dinnerj  June  1 868 

with  candied  fruits). 

A  new  Francophile  standard  was  set,  but  later  pres- 
idents sometimes  balked  at  it.  Like  his  fellow  south- 
erner James  K.  Polk,  Lyndon  Johnson  hated  fancy 
French  food.  At  one  memorable  state  dinner,  Johnson 
summoned  the  Swiss-born  White  House  chef,  Henry 
Haller,  to  complain  about  the  spoiled  filet  mignon 
he'd  been  served.  When  Haller  pointed  out  that  the 
soft  center  was  actually  foie  gras  and  that  the  dish  was 
called  tournedos  Rossini,  Johnson  bellowed,  "Don't 
ever  serve  that  stuff  again  in  this  house ! ' ' 

The  Clintons'  changes  will  certainly  not  be  the  last. 
As  with  everything  else  that  goes  on  in  the  White 
House,  how  our  presidents  dine  and  how  they  feed 
their  guests  will  always  be  closely  watched  and  care- 
fully analyzed.  If  we  are  indeed  what  we  eat,  then  our 
leaders  must  be  no  less  the  product  of  their  appe- 
tites— for  food  as  well  as  power — than  the  rest  of  us 
who  put  them  at  the  highest  table  in  the  land.  * 
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ic,  the  white-paintec 
:d  gate  acts  as  a  dcx 
ow  for  a  garden  roo 
ing  the  eye  from  th< 
>sure  to  the  orchard. 
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Gardening 


Frames  for  garden  views, 


also  open 
doors  for  fresh  design 


Chinese  Chippendale 

Double  gates  elegantly  accommodate 
a  wheelbarrow  or  large  mower. 


IN  BRYAN  BURROUGHS'S  TALKED- 
about  chronicle  of  the  eighties, 
there  were  barbarians  at  them,  but 
they  are  also  used  to  keep  out  more 
orderly  pedestrians,  as  well  as 
things  like  dogs,  deer,  and  wood- 
chucks.  Because  they  have  an  ap- 
pealing two-dimensional  shape, 
ideal  for  ornamentation,  many  are 
works  of  art.  And,  perversely, 
nothing  causes  more  curiosity  than 
a  closed  one — just  ask  Mary,  the 
little  girl  in  The  Secret  Garden. 
Gates — which  of  course  is  the  sub- 
ject— control  more  aspects  of  a 


landscape  than  their  relative  size 
would  indicate.  They  establish 
style  and  scale.  They  tell  your  eye 
where  to  look  and  your  feet  where 
to  walk  and,  often  enough,  your 
car  where  to  drive.  They  also  cre- 
ate expectation,  like  a  magazine 
cover  line:  "Cottage  Garden  in 
Bloom.  See  Inside!" 

Like  most  garden  ornaments, 
gates  are  fairly  dictatorial.  An  or- 
nate wrought-iron  gate  will  fight 
mightily  with  a  picket  fence,  and  a 
little  gate  of  rustic  poles  will  look 
strange  set  into  a  brick  wall.  Still,  a 
slight  stylistic  mismatch  can  take  a 
garden  from  perfectly  nice  to  per- 
fectly wonderful.  In  Maine  there  is 
a  small  garden  of  borders  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  picket  fence — 
unremarkable  from  the  street  ex- 
cept for  the  chains,  centered  by 
heavy  tassels  in  a  takeoff  on  the 
curtain  tieback,  that  act  as  gates. 
Designed  by  Beatrix  Farrand,  the 
chains,  painted  white  to  match  the 
fence,  make  the  garden. 

Many  gates  are  so  grand  they 
can  hold  their  own  as  a  solo  act. 


By  Melanie  Fleischmann 


.ccording  to  Henry  Hope  Reed, 

lat  great  cognoscente  of  classi- 

sm,  "The  Italians  would  stick  up 

handsome  gate  just  to  have  a 

andsome  gate — never  mind  if 

lere  was  no  wall."  To  wit:  at  the 

Dttom  of  Villa  Lante's  garden  is  a 

rought-iron  gate  set  into  a  tall 

one  arch.  The  gateway  is  topped 

ith  a  pediment  and  two  urns,  but 

anked  by  nothing  more  than  a 

wse  hedge  half  its  height.  And  at 

le  Genoese  Villa  Imperiale  Scassi 

lere  is  a  similar  gate,  which,  lack- 

lg  even  the  hedge,  stands  alone 

ver  a  path .  It  acts  as  a  magnificent 

unctuation  mark,  announcing  the 

nd  of  one  thought  and  the  begin- 

ing  of  another. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous 
nought-iron  gates  of  all  are  in  En- 
land,  at  Hampton  Court.  These 
/ere  made  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
jry  by  the  French  ironsmith  Jean 
ijou.  They  are  fabulous  cre- 
tions,  with  crowns,  griffons' 
eads,  and  twining  vines  bright 
vith  gilding.  Superb  examples 
loser  to  home  include  the  nine- 
^enth-century  gates  from  Corne- 
lus  Vanderbilt  II's  Fifth  Avenue 
ouse,  which  were  moved  to  the 
Central  Park  Conservatory  Gar- 
Jen,  and  those  at  the  San  Francisco 
iVar  Memorial  and  Performing 
\rts  Center,  designed  in  the  1930s 
W  architect  Arthur  Brown  Jr.  and 
>ainted,  in  a  nod  to  Versailles, 
lark  blue  with  gilt  details. 
'  Wooden  gates  painted  white  are 
ibiquitous,  but  colors  like  dark 
ireen,  black,  light  blue,  and  the 
greenish  turquoise  Monet  used  at 
(3iverny  turn  up  often,  too.  Most  of 
jhose  shades  blend  with  the  other 
olors  of  a  garden,  though  it  is  pos- 
ible — if  riskier — to  succeed  by 
aking  the  opposite  tack.  The  artist 
Robert  Dash,  for  instance,  has 
)ainted  the  gates  in  his  Long  Island 
garden  a  warm  yam  orange  and  the 
gateposts  a  vivid  chartreuse. 

Even  when  they  aren't  works  of 
)rt,  or  aren't  necessary  for  reasons 
)f  traffic  flow,  gates  are  versatile 
ools  for  the  landscape  designer.  A 
?ate  placed  in  a  boundary  wall  or 


hedge  frames  a  view,  and  even  if 
what  is  in  the  frame  belongs  to  a 
neighbor,  the  result  is  a  pretty  pic- 
ture on  an  otherwise  blank  wall, 
and  a  garden  that  seems  larger.  If 
there  is  no  physical  boundary  at  the 
end  of  a  garden,  putting  a  gate 
there  inserts  logic  into  the  conclu- 
sion of  paths  and  borders  and  the 
beginning  of  woods  or  fields.  The 
gate  serves  as  metaphor  for  a  more 
substantial  barrier.  At  Tintinhull, 
in  Somerset,  a  little  gravel  path, 
edged  in  nepeta,  leads  away  from 
the  lily  pond  and  ends  at  a  simple 
hip-high  iron  gate.  Beyond  is  pas- 
tureland.  Without  the  gate,  the 
prospect  would  seem  bizarre  and 
unsettling,  but  with  the  gate  the 
scene  makes  sense. 

An  old  device  for  improving  a 
viewless  garden  is  to  set  a  gate- 
way, flanked  by  a  screen,  a  little 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  garden 
and  then  to  put  a  flowerbed,  an  urn, 
or  even  a  patch  of  perfect  lawn  just 
beyond  the  gate.  Through  fore- 
shortening, this  device  creates  a 
niche —  a  minuscule  bas-relief  gar- 
den room,  framed  by  a  gateway, 
sans  gate.  Roses  and  vines  are  clas- 
sic gateside  plantings;  remember, 
though,  that  they  draw  bees. 
Clothing  the  posts  in  ivy  so  dense 
that  they  look  like  topiary  is  an  ef- 
fect that  can  be  achieved  relatively 
quickly. 

Choosing  a  gate  is  a  personal 
matter,  but  there  are  some  caveats. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  a  gate  with  an 
archway  or  an  arbor  over  it,  be  sure 
you  don't  inadvertently  frame  only 
the  lower  half  of  a  view  or  an  im- 
perfect view.  If  your  garden  path 
leads  downhill,  you  may  want  to 
go  with  a  low  gate  that  has  no  gate- 
way so  that  the  eye  can  travel  up- 
ward; a  low  gate  with  one  tall 
gatepost,  on  the  hinge  side,  works 
well  in  this  situation.  To  heighten 
anticipation,  put  your  gate  in  front 
of  an  allee  or  tunnel — the  light  at 
the  end  of  which  it  can  reveal . 

Lastly,  although  see-through 
gates  of  wooden  pickets  or  iron 
emphasize  what  you  can  see,  con- 
cealment has  its  own  rewards. 


Arch  in  a  Batten  Screen 

Simple  open  framing  allows  sunlight 
to  reach  plantings  on  the  far  side. 


Gothic  Archway  An  ogee 

crown  to  a  garden-variety  fence 
provides  a  focus  for  a  shallow  view. 


Formal  Wrought  Iron 

Elaborate  metalwork  is  scaled  to 
massive  walls  and  a  venerable  tree. 


Even  without  a  surrounding  high 
wall,  a  garden  with  a  solid  gate  or 
doorway  suggests  that  rare  com- 
modity— complete  sanctuary.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing,  on  a  hectic 
day,  to  be  able  to  go  out  into  your 
garden  and  close  the  door.  * 
(For  suppliers  see  Resources.) 
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letter  from  the  editor 


IK. 


JULY 


There  was  not  even  a  profession  called 
decorating  when  the  premier  issue  of 
House  &  Garden  came  out  in  June  1901. 
It  was  a  mere  twenty-two  black  and  white 
pages,  and  its  staff  of  three  had  this  point 
to  make:  "The  house  and  its  garden  seem 
so  intimately  related  that  the  attempt 
to  design  the  one  without  duly  considering 
the  other  is  an  attempt  that  can  never 
reach  the  highest  level  of  success." 

Since  that  first  slim  House  &  Garden, 
■    decorating  has  become  a  thriving  profession, 
documented  in  untold  numbers  of  books  and  a  myriad  of  glossy  color 
magazines.  The  relationship  of  the  house  to  its  garden,  and  the  garden  to 
its  geographic  region,  is  appreciated  once  again,  after  years  of  freewheeling 
association.  In  the  reckoning  days  of  the  1990s,  a  new  positive  value 
has  been  placed  on  houses  that  are  not  overembellished  and  on  gardens 
that  are  natural,  or  at  least  not  inappropriate  to  their  climate  and  soil 
conditions.  Restraint,  responsibility,  and  good  design  are  the  watchwords 
of  the  day.  Recycling,  ecologically  conscious  architecture,  and  historic 
preservation  are  a  few  of  the  important  contemporary  trends.  But  somehow 
the  seriousness  of  these  issues  has  spawned  a  delightful  mood  of  invention, 
eclecticism,  and  fun. 

Now,  as  House  &  Garden 's  eleventh  editor,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  preside 
over  the  last  issue  of  the  magazine.  All  the  richly  talented  people  who  have 
worked  with  me  during  the  five  years  of  my  editorship,  a  few  of  whom 
have  roots  at  House  &  Garden  that  reach  back  ten  and  twenty  years,  have 
reveled  in  the  excitement  of  the  world  we  covered.  We  leave  you  with 
gratitude  for  your  enthusiasm  about  our  magazine  and  for  your  expressions 
of  support.  We  will  be  there  with  you,  sharing  your  pleasure  in  the  house 
and  garden  as  they  climb  to  ever  higher  levels  of  interest  and  success. 
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Picasso  biographer 

John  Richardson  tells 

how  he  made  his  library 

a  world  unto  itself 

Photographs  by  Richard   Felber 
Produced   by  Deborah  Webster 


AFTER  FOOLHARDILY  EMBARKING  ON  A  FOUR- 
volume  biography  of  Picasso  a  few  years  back,  I 
felt  the  need  of  a  retreat  where  I  could  concentrate 
on  writing  without  risk  of  interruption.  The  rooms 
in  my  New  England  house  open  into  one  another; 
hence  there  is  little  peace  and  quiet  unless  I  am 
alone.  Someone  suggested  a  studio  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  garden.  However,  a  modern  studio 
demands  a  high-tech  look  which,  for  all  its  practi- 
cality, strikes  me  as  cold  and  inimical.  More  to 
my  taste  was  a  warm  and  friendly  space  that 
would  allow  me  to  work  as  well  as  relax — eat, 
sleep,  read,  listen  to  music,  and,  above  all,  es- 
cape the  responsibilities  of  being  a  host.  I  did  not 
need  a  studio  but  a  library,  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  main  house. 

As  it  happened,  I  had  once  fantasized  about 
building  a  folly.  This  fantasy  went  back  to  my 
years  at  an  English  public  school  called  Stowe — a 
school  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  housed  in  a 
building  so  grandiose  that  it  bankrupted  its  former 
owners,  the  dukes  of  Buckingham.  Vanbrugh, 
Kent,  Capability  Brown,  Gibbs,  and  Robert 
Adam  had  all  worked  there.  And  although  marred 
by  playing  fields.  Brown's  vast  park — especially 
his  Grecian  Valley  and  Kent's  Elysian  Fields — is 
still  dotted  with  eighteenth-century  follies  in  the 
height  of  Palladian  taste.  These  follies  were  the 
objectives  of  our  daily  runs.  Prefects  would  map 
out  our  routes:  round  the  lakes  to  the  Corinthian 
Arch  and  then  back  via  the  Boycott  Pavilions,  Di- 
do's Cave,  and  the  Temple  of  Ancient  Virtue. 

The  library's  Doric  entrance  portico,  left,  designed 
by  architect  Ernesto  Buch  (with  a  nod  to  the  great 
Prussian  neoclassicist  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel), 
shelters  pairs  of  Georgian  lead  urns,  marble  herms, 
and  hibiscus  standards  in  18th-century  wooden 
jardinieres  from  Bennison,  London.  Right:  Inside 
the  library  a  plaster  bust  of  Hercules  atop  an  Adam 
column-shaped  cabinet  glows  under  the  light  of 
a  lamp  from  Meilleur,  Paris.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Summer  evenings,  some  of  us  would  return  to 
these  dilapidated  temples  for  a  far  from  virtuous 
smoke  or  drink.  Thanks  to  these  idyllic  inter- 
ludes, I  developed  a  lifelong  passion  for  eigh- 
teenth-century architecture  and  the  picturesque. 

And  so  my  New  England  library  was  destined 
to  be  a  folly,  but  not  a  Palladian  one  (hasn't  Palla- 
dianism  been  overexploited  by  modish  pasti- 
cheurs?).  Neoclassicism  was  what  I  had  in  mind: 
besides  embodying  gravitas,  it  is  more  Picassian. 
HG  consulting  editor  and  architectural  historian 
Martin  Filler  had  just  the  architect,  a  Cuban-born 
neoclassicist,  Ernesto  Buch,  who  had  helped  cre- 
ate one  of  this  country's  most  influential  planned 
communities,  Seaside,  a  coastal  resort  on  the 
Florida  panhandle. 

Buch  proved  a  perfect  choice,  an  impeccable 
classicist,  mercifully  free  of  postmodernist  man- 
nerisms. He  rightly  pooh-poohed  my  fanciful 
suggestion  of  an  arcaded  orangery-like  building. 
In  the  end  we  agreed  to  take  Karl  Friedrich  Schin- 
kel,  the  great  German  neoclassicist,  as  a  point  of 
departure — specifically  his  Neue  Pavilion  of 
1824-25  at  Charlottenburg  in  Berlin  which  has 

John  Richardson,  above,  writes  at  a  Regency 
campaign  desk  facing  the  fireplace,  left.  Pedimented 
bookcases  echo  the  classical  crowns  of  the  George  II 
looking  glass  above  the  mantel  and  another  Kentian 
mirror  between  pilasters  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
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Commissioning  a  building  is  very  addictive 


always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
small  houses  in  the  world.  Buch  came  up  with  an 
ideal  site  for  my  library — toward  the  top  of  a  stee- 
pish  slope,  looking  across  a  pool  to  distant  hills. 
He  then  deluged  me  with  projects  of  ever-increas- 
ing simplicity  and  stylishness.  From  time  to  time  I 
would  suggest  a  modification  of  his  design,  and 
Buch  would  demonstrate  the  pros  and  the  cons  of 
it  and  why  virtually  everything  else  would  have  to 
be  modified  accordingly.  I  will  be  forever  grate- 
ful for  the  crash  course  in  classical  architecture 
that  this  involved. 

No  less  instructive  was  the  gifted  architectural 
woodworker  Marc  Olivieri,  who  acted  as  general 
contractor.  He  and  Buch  worked  harmoniously 
together  and  made  the  project  a  pleasurable  ad- 
venture for  their  client.  (Anyone  who  has  never 
commissioned  a  building  should  be  warned  that  it 
is  very  addictive.)  The  large  Doric  columns  and 

Simulated-bronze  plaster  casts  of  Regency  urns, 
left,  flank  a  pair  of  mid  18th  century  English  hall 
chairs  alongside  French  windows  curtained  with 
Kashmir  shawls.  Above:  Hydrangeas  bloom  near  the 
pool  on  the  terraced  slope  leading  up  to  the  library. 


piled  with  a  carriage  rug 
and  old  needlework  pillows, 
the  Victorian  sofa  is  ideal 
for  reading  or  repose.  A 
Louis  XVI  etagere,  topped  by 
an  ostrich  egg,  keeps  books 
at  hand.  The  jar  on  the 
desk  is  18th  centurv  Imari. 


I  wanted  the  feeling  of  old  Russian  rooms 


interior  pilasters  were  made  to  order  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  Olivieri  carved  all  the  cornices,  book- 
cases, plinths,  and  moldings.  He  also  executed 
the  mantelpiece  to  Buch's  and  my  design.  Once 
the  building  was  done,  I  brought  in  an  old  friend, 
Malcolm  Robson,  the  English  master  grainer  now 
settled  outside  Washington,  to  give  the  library  a 
Russian  or  Scandinavian  feeling  with  his  glazes 
and  simulated  surfaces.  The  luminous  verdigris 
tint  of  certain  nineteenth-century  Russian  rooms, 
which  I  had  my  heart  set  on,  proved  difficult  to 
approximate.  Modern  paint  comes  nowhere  near 
it.  Robson  had  the  walls  painted  a  bland  ice  blue 
which  he  then  glazed  with  a  shagreen-colored 
wash.  Perfection! 

Marbleizing  the  cornice  and  pilasters  would 
have  been  a  cliche,  so  Robson  gave  them  a  faint 
look  of  sandstone.  This  picked  up  the  tonality  of 
the  Tennessee  Crab  Orchard  stone  I  had  chosen 
(again  in  preference  to  the  more  pretentious  look 
of  marble)  for  the  floor.  Doors  were  mahogan- 
ized.  The  only  fancy  surfaces  were  red  faux  por- 
phyry plinths  for  a  huge  pair  of  urns  and  brown 
porphyry  insets  for  the  mantelpiece.  As  a  finish- 
ing touch,  Robson  discreetly  distressed  any  white 
surfaces  with  a  dust-colored  glaze,  a  blend  of  pal- 
est gray  and  ocher  that  John  Fowler  always  used 
to  dim  the  dazzle  of  white. 

The  cost  of  building  obliged  me  to  skimp  on  the 
furnishing.  I  had  to  beg,  borrow,  and  improvise. 
The  size  of  the  room  (the  ceiling  is  fourteen  feet 
high)  necessitated  things  on  a  large  scale,  which 
usually  go  cheap.  Although  the  four-poster  has  a 
Versailles  stamp,  it  is  too  tall  for  the  average 
apartment  and  so  went  for  a  song  at  Sotheby's. 


Likewise,  the  Regency  desk,  a  piece  of  campaign 
furniture  that  doubles  as  a  sideboard  and  can  be 
taken  apart,  was  too  cumbersome  for  most  peo- 
ple's taste.  To  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
having  curtains  made,  I  ransacked  the  London 
markets  for  antique  Kashmir  shawls.  The  larger 
ones  are  traditionally  the  same  size  as  my  win- 
dows. Some  of  the  other  objects — the  "bronze" 
urns,  for  instance — are  simply  plaster  casts. 
Louis  XIV's  monumental  foot  (available  at  the 
Museedu  Louvre)  is  made  of  polyurethane.  "No- 
body will  want  to  run  off  with  these  copies"  is  the 
excuse  I  make  to  disdainful  friends.  The  only 
really  good  piece  of  furniture,  the  great  George  II 
mirror  above  the  fireplace,  is  a  loan  from  a  friend 
who  could  not  get  it  into  her  apartment.  As  for  art, 
I  am  most  proud  of  the  gigantic  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings of  Roman  columns,  one  of  which  I  have  hung 
on  a  movable  screen  (like  those  in  Sir  John 
Soane's  Museum)  to  cover  a  door. 

This  is  my  third  summer  in  the  library.  One- 
room  life  has  turned  out  to  be  such  a  delight  that  I 
seldom  use  the  main  house.  Unfortunately  the  se- 
ductive setting  is  apt  to  be  distracting.  The  aqua- 
marine shimmer  of  the  pool  is  hard  to  resist,  and 
the  garden  is  forever  beckoning  me  away  from  Pi- 
casso to  a  whole  other  range  of  obligations .  * 


Behind  a  17th-century  French  four-poster  covered 
with  an  American  quilt,  opposite,  Honthorst  engravings 
of  Roman  heroes  and  a  Thomas  Frye  mezzotint  of 
George  III  adorn  a  screen.  Above,  from  left:  Beside 
the  mantel  a  Yemenite  alabaster  head,  400-200  B.C., 
stands  with  European  bronzes.  In  the  bathroom, 
art-school  plaster  casts  are  grouped  above  an  18th- 
century  German  watercolor  of  an  elephant's  tail. 
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Alexandra  Penney,  in  an  Armani  jacket  and  skirt, 
opposite,  grips  a  serpentine  door  handle  by  designer 
Larry  Totah.  Below:  The  living  room's  wicker 
chairs,  copper-sprayed  coffee  table,  and  pale  velvet- 
covered  pieces — all  by  Totah  Design — compose 
a  discreetly  luxurious  ensemble  set  off  by  a  black 
stained  floor.  An  Alexander  Liberman  drawing 
leans  against  the  wall.  Details  see  Resources. 
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The  copper  coffee  table,  above  left,  provides  the  background  for  a  still  life  of  pears  and  a  Robert  Mapplethorpe  plate  from  Swid 

Powell.  Above  right:  A  Venini  chandelier  by  Gio  Ponti  lights  the  entrance  hall,  where  a  Totah  leather  chair  stands  beside 

lacquered  shelves.  Below  left:  Near  the  front  door  a  Fontana  Arte  table  from  Diva,  L.A.,  holds  a  Borek  Sipek  vase.  Drawing  by 

Sarah  Seager.  Below  right:  A  Totah  club  chair  in  fabric  from  Knoll  Textiles  is  silhouetted  against  maple  cabinets  in  the  study. 

Opposite:  Lynn  Geesaman  photographs  hang  above  the  study  sofa,  which  is  covered  in  Scalamandre  velvet,  and  an  Eadweard 

Muybridge  photograph  rests  on  the  cabinet.  Penney  found  the  kidney-shaped  tables  at  a  Manhattan  flea  market.  Carpet  from  Star 


Penney  has  made  her 

apartment  a  chic 

grown-up  version  of 

Eloise  at  the  Plaza 
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THE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  LEGENDARY  MANHAT- 
tan  apartment  building  in  which  Alexandra  Pen- 
ney lives  declares  itself  at  the  wrought-iron  gate 
to  the  circular  brick  driveway.  A  brass  plate  by 
the  entrance  bears  the  terse  message:  private. 
Beyond  the  grand  art  deco  lobby  is  a  wide  terrace 
overlooking  the  East  River.  Vigilant  doormen  pa- 
trol the  marbled  floors,  escorting  visitors  to  the 
private  elevators  that  whisk  them  to  the  vast  pa- 
lazzi  above.  The  ambiance  is  somehow  Europe- 
an— it's  like  one  of  those  somber  old-world 
apartment  buildings  in  Paris' s  seizieme  or  the  Pi- 
azza Navona  in  Rome. 

Maybe  it's  the  prevailing  atmosphere  below 
that  makes  the  arrival  at  Penney 's  apartment  such 
a  surprising  experience.  The  moment  you  step  off 
the  snug  wood-paneled  elevator  into  the  foyer, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  bright  uncluttered  space 
with  Swiss  pearwood  walls  and  lacquered  book- 
shelves. An  austere  flower  arrangement  graces  a 
round  glass-topped  table.  The  impression  is  one 
of  simplicity  and  muted  elegance.  The  black 
stained  floorboards  are  polished  to  a  glossy 
sheen.  A  Venini  chandelier  by  Gio  Ponti  lends  a 


festive  touch.  "It's  very  Alexandra,"  notes  her 
designer,  Larry  Totah,  "a  happy  compromise  be- 
tween traditional  and  contemporary." 

Totah  is  based  in  Los  Angeles;  Penney,  a  writ- 
er, a  painter,  and  the  editor  of  Self,  is  quintessen- 
tial New  York.  This  particular  commission  was 
very  much  a  collaborative  bicoastal  project. 
"Part  of  the  fun  of  it  was  the  intriguing  dialogues 
we  had  about  the  art  of  design  and  the  quality  of 
space  in  New  York  versus  L.A.,"  says  Penney. 
"New  York  has  a  blue  light;  L.A.  has  a  white 
light."  Friends  since  the  late  seventies — Totah 
designed  two  earlier  Penney  residences,  a  SoHo 
loft  and  an  apartment  at  1  Fifth  Avenue — they 
have  traveled  together  to  Venice  and  Santa  Fe  and 
other  exotic  locales.  The  idea  was  to  combine 
sensibilities — "Alexandra  would  say,  'There's  a 
wonderful  color  of  green  in  this  vase,'  '  Totah 
recalls,  "and  Ed  find  a  way  to  use  it. ' ' 

The  apartment  isn't  exactly  sprawling.  When 
Totah  came  to  see  her  new  address  for  the  first 
time,  Penney  confesses,  he  pronounced  it  the 
most  boring  space  he'd  ever  seen.  "He  wasn't 
sure  he  could  do  anything  with  it."  Nor  was  the 
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Guest  lists  are  designed  to  make  sparks 
fly  at  dinner.  Idle  chitchat  is  forbidden 


Chairs  clad  in  Henry  Calvin  linen,  above,  are  pulled  up  to  a  Totah 
dining  table  holding  Josef  Hoffmann  hammered-brass  vases  from  Barry 
Friedman,  NYC.  Opposite:  Alongside  framed  mixed-media  pieces 
by  Jaume  Plensa,  the  table  is  set  for  dinner  with  Raynaud-Ceralene 
porcelain.  Baccarat  crystal,  family  silver,  and  1960s  candlesticks. 


view  exactly  dazzling.  There  is  something  myste- 
rious about  the  willingness  of  those  who  inhabit 
one  of  the  city's  priciest  precincts  to  gaze  out 
upon  industrial  Queens,  where  a  Silvercup  sign 
flares  redly  in  the  dusk.  Then  there  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Smallpox  Hospital  at  the  tip  of  Roosevelt  Is- 
land, which  Arnold  Scaasi  once  asked  local  au- 
thorities to  illuminate  in  a  European  manner  for  a 
cocktail  party.  But  there's  also  something  ineffa- 
bly romantic  about  the  roiling  waters  of  the  East 
River,  the  curve  of  the  Triborough  Bridge,  and 
the  traffic  pounding  by  on  the  FDR  Drive.  And 
Penney's  apartment  has  as  much  white  light  as 
blue — when  you  walk  into  her  living  room,  you 
could  be  in  a  Malibu  beach  house.  The  wall  of 
windows  and  the  off-white  rug  and  sofas  give  the 
room  a  light  airy  feeling;  wicker  chairs  emphasize 
its  informality,  while  the  mirrored  black-walled 
liquor  closet  off  the  living  room  imparts  a  sophis- 
ticated Manhattan  note.  The  effect  is  a  marriage 
of  "formality  and  opulence,"  as  Totah  describes 
it,  with  a  decidedly  casual  aura.  The  bedroom, 
with  its  chaise  longue,  silk  chiffon  curtains, 


and  peach  carpeting,  is  more  bou- 
doir-like, more  lush — "I  wanted  a 
bedroom  I  could  wear  silk  under- 
wear in" — but  the  study  off  the 
living  room  is  a  model  of  unpreten- 
tious minimalism.  Penney  found 
the  pair  of  1950s  kidney-shaped 
tables  herself,  at  the  West  26th 
Street  flea  market.  "I  was  thrilled 
that  Larry  approved. ' ' 

Because  it  has  such  a  strong 
character,  Penney's  building 
posed  a  challenge  to  the  climate  of 
intimacy  that  both  client  and  de- 
signer hoped  to  achieve.  "The 
building  has  very  grand  apart- 
ments," Penney  explains.  "I 
wanted  a  small  apartment  that 
could  be  intimate  and  warm  or  easy 
to  entertain  in  for  a  group."  A 
close-knit  group:  "I  like  to  squish 
people  in  at  dinner  so  the  decibel 
level  rises."  Penney's  guest  lists 
are  designed  to  make  sparks  fly. 
Idle  chitchat  is  forbidden. 

At  one  memorable  luncheon, 
Erroll  McDonald,  the  outspoken 
executive  editor  of  Pantheon 
Books,  got  into  a  heated  argument 
with  Lynne  Cheney,  the  equally  outspoken  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities (she  has  since  resigned  from  the  post),  on 
whether  federal  funding  for  literature  and  the  arts 
was  a  worthy  enterprise.  Only  the  intervention  of 
Random  House  publisher  Harold  Evans,  who 
moderated  the  debate  with  gracious  equanimity, 
forestalled  what  might  have  become  a  distinctly 
un-East  Side  scene. 

The  seating  plan  at  these  occasions  is  highly — 
sometimes  harrowingly — eclectic.  Artists  and 
writers  mingle  with  society  and  entertainment 
types.  One  evening  it  will  be  Robert  Morton, 
coexecutive  producer  of  Late  Night  with  David 
Letterman,  playwright  Wendy  Wasserstein,  and 
the  publishing  powers  Jason  Epstein  and  Joni  Ev- 
ans. On  another  it  will  be  a  small  gathering 
around  the  lozenge-shaped  wood  and  steel  dining 
table  for  the  Leonard  Lauders  or  the  Alexander 
Libermans:  his  artwork  is  on  the  wall.  Then  there 
is  the  famous  annual  "pug  party"  for  pooch  own- 
ers, at  which  Popeye's  fried  chicken  is  served. 
Penney  doesn't  take  no  (Continued  on  page  115) 
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In  the  main  garden  near 
the  house,  sculpted 
mugho.pines — a  classic 
element  in  Japanese 
gardens — combine  with  a 
rock-rimmed  reflecting 
pool  to  echo  the  terrain 
of  the  mountainous  coast. 


Meandering  lawns  and 

a  dense  screen  of  clipped 

pine  provide  a  cool 

green  foil  for  the  flowers 

in  curvilinear  borders. 
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Taken  by  the  similarities  between  their  coastal 
property  atjd  classic  Asian  landscapes,  an  American 
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SOME  OF  THE  BEST  TRAVELING  IN  THE  WORLD  CAN 
take  place  in  a  quiet  room  with  a  Chinese  scroll  depict- 
ing mountains  and  a  hut  perched  high  on  a  ledge  in  the 
mist.  Hours  can  pass  as  the  eye  wanders  through  re- 
mote passes  and  winding  trails  to  attain  its  goal  at  the 
little  house,  which  is  usually  described  as  a  scholar's 
retreat.  Following  a  cliffside  path  to  an  isolated  cabin 
on  the  Maine  coast  can  have  a  similarly  meditative  ef- 
fect, especially  on  a  foggy  morning  when  the  music  of 
buoy  bells  drifts  across  the  water.  According  to  one  of 
the  creators  of  such  a  down  east  retreat — a  small  pa- 
vilion hidden  in  the  woods  near  the  couple's  summer 
house,  overlooking  a  harbor  at  the  edge  of  a  granite- 
bound  garden — no  setting  could  be  more  conducive  to 
contemplation.  For  more  than  thirty  summers  the  hus- 
band, a  philosopher  of  science,  left  their  house  every 
morning  at  eight,  walked  through  the  woods  to  his  se- 
cluded study-by-the-sea,  and  settled  in  to  write  about 
questions  of  life  and  matter. 

Inside  the  study,  where  one  might  expect  to  find  a 
Buddha,  hangs  an  engraved  portrait  of  Voltaire,  but 


A  white  pine  at  the  edge  of  the  bluff  dominates  the  garden,  above. 
Stone  walls  are  relics  of  a  much  larger  house  that  once  stood 
here.  Below:  The  present  house,  a  modern  shingle  and  glass 
structure,  was  sited  to  overlook  both  garden  and  sea.  Deep  rich 
tones  in  the  borders  were  inspired  by  stained  glass  at  Chartres. 


outdoors  next  to  the  main  house,  a  bodhisattva  has  a 
sanctuary  of  its  own  under  the  canopy  of  a  laburnum. 
In  a  sense  both  sages  are  tutelary  spirits  of  the  sur- 
rounding garden,  which,  like  other  landscapes  in  that 
part  of  Maine  (the  Thuya  Garden  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample), harmoniously  combines  the  Western  tradi- 
tion of  colorful  flower  borders  with  Far  Eastern 
features  such  as  rock-rimmed  pools  and  evergreens 
sculptured  into  hilly  mounds  that  echo  the  contours  of 
a  rugged  coastline. 

Besides  evoking  different  cultures,  this  landscape 
embodies  the  passage  of  time.  Much  of  the  garden  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  sprawling  turn-of-the-century 
summer  "cottage , ' '  which  had  been  torn  down  by  the 
time  the  couple  purchased  the  property  in  the  1950s. 
Only  the  massive  cut-granite  foundations  survived  as 
a  romantic  ruin.  The  new  owners'  architect,  William 
Adair  Bernoudy  of  Saint  Louis  who  had  trained  with 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  designed  a  cedar-shingled  house 
atop  part  of  the  ruin,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
original  structure  and  set  back  farther  from  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  to  make  room  for  a  garden.  Deep  overhangs 
give  shade  in  summer,  and  horizontal  lines  are  echoed 
by  the  low  outstretched  branches  of  trees  that  have 
been  painstakingly  pruned. 

During  the  year  following  their  acquisition  of  the 
property,  the  owners  spent  three  weeks  visiting  the 
gardens  of  Kyoto  where  they  immediately  saw  resem- 
blances to  familiar  sights  in  Maine.  Bonsai  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees  shaped  by  human  hands  called  to 
mind  the  pines  and  spruces  that  are  similarly  twisted 
and  sheared  by  heavy  winds  whistling  along  the 
mountainous  Maine  coast.  Inspired  by  what  they  had 
seen  in  Japan,  the  couple  worked  with  Bernoudy  and 
the  Philadelphia  landscape  architect  Howard  S. 
Kneedler  to  reshape  their  own  seaside  terrain,  which 
was  then  dominated  by  a  single  white  pine.  They  be- 
gan by  clearing  rubble  among  the  granite  walls  and 
added  layers  of  soil  for  intimate  planting  areas;  a  se- 
ries of  natural  hollows  in  the  bedrock  that  filled  with 
rainwater  now  serve  as  graceful  reflecting  pools. 

The  beautifully  mellowed  foundation  walls — rang- 
ing in  depth  from  two  to  eight  feet — shelter  flower 
borders  which,  in  contrast  to  the  angular  masonry, 
follow  a  serpentine  path  that  transforms  the  lower 
lawn  into  a  swirling  river  of  green.  A  knowledgeable 
botanist,  the  philosopher  of  science  selected  plantings 
appropriate  to  the  Maine  climate,  but  it  was  his  wife 
who  chose  the  glowing  palette  of  pinks,  blues,  and 
purples — colors  she  associates  with  the  memorable 
day  in  her  youth  when  she  first  saw  the  windows  of 
Chartres  Cathedral.  Viewed  from  higher  ground  or 
from  inside  the  house,  the  precisely  outlined  beds  of 
astilbe,  delphinium,  campanula,  heliotrope,  snap- 
dragons, lilies,  phlox,  and  artemisia  can  indeed  sug- 
gest patterns  in  stained  glass. 


.en  garden  s  angular 
Mrast  with  the 


I  the  flowers  are 
*■  favorites  in  New 
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Lichen  streaks  a 
carpet  of  moss 
m  the  w  oodland  <^ 
,  right. 
'.*  Kiwi  vine 
surrounds  a  stone 
head  by  Marie 


A  Japanese  snow  - 

iewing  lantern 

eside  a  walkway 
railingiftoffoin  left: 
The  Japanese-style       --^£7.. 
pa\  ilion  built  as  a 
scholar's  retreat. 
Bottom  right:  A 
modern  bronze,  The 
Three  Graces,  by 
J  Marcks. 
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Sculptures  along  the  paths 
encourage  meditative  pauses 
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a  pine  needle  path  lined  with  moss 
ferns,  a  woodland  clearing  becomes  a  sanctuary 
ered  on  an  •"altar"  of  standing  ~ 


Few  visitors  to  this  landscape  come  prepared  to 
find  an  allusion  to  medieval  France,  but  then  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  is  one  of  the  key  lessons  the  owners 
learned  from  their  experience  in  the  Far  East  and 
imaginatively  applied  on  home  ground.  There  is.  for 
instance,  the  enchanting  surprise  of  roses  nestled 
against  a  wall  at  the  depths  of  a  sunken  garden  and  the 
unexpected  drama  that  unfolds  in  the  woodland  that 
lies  along  the  «  ay  from  the  family  house  to  the  schol- 
ar's retreat.  What  at  first  appears  to  be  dense  forest  is 
in  fact  a  cultivated  wilderness,  a  rustic  open-air  cathe- 
dral with  a  nave  of  spruce  leading  to  an  elliptical  apse 
of  giant  tree  trunk  pillars.  At  the  focal  point,  posi- 
tioned like  a  prehistoric  altar  or  relics  of  Stonehenge. 
.tand  two  huge  granite  monoliths  unearthed  nearby. 
Paths  reinforce  the  sense  of  architectural  cohesion, 
and  much  of  the  shady  forest  floor  has  been  carpeted 
in  moist  moss  and  the  lacy  gray  lichen  that  is  the  true 
flower  of  the  Maine  woods.  The  entire  woodland  gar- 
den is  encircled  by  moose  maple,  whose  fall  foliage  is 
so  bright  a  yellow  that  it  seems  to  bring  sunshine  into 
the  dark  grove  on  even  the  gravest  day. 

Conv  inced  that  no  one  should  ever  rush  through  a 
garden  landscape,  the  owners  stationed  sculptures 
along  the  paths  to  encourage  meditative  pauses.  In  the 
w  oods  a  Japanese  snow-viewing  lantern  and  a  pagoda 
from  Kyoto,  mementos  of  family  travels,  have  both 


weathered  to  the  same  tonality  as  the  granite  bedrock 
of  the  cliffs.  A  terrace  wall  near  the  edge  of  a  bav  side 
bluff  provides  the  pedestal  for  The  Three  Graces,  a 
starkly  handsome  modern  bronze  by  the  German 
sculptor  Gerhard  Marcks  which  the  couple  found  on  a 
trip  to  Heidelberg. 

Of  course,  there  are  plentiful  reminders  every- 
where that  a  garden  can  never  be  a  static  work  of  art. 
subject  as  it  is  to  changes  imposed  by  nature .  Year  af- 
ter year,  the  harsh  maritime  climate  took  its  toll  in  the 
woods  where  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral-like  de- 
sign was  altered  by  the  loss  of  trees.  When  the  owners 
lost  the  venerable  white  spruce  next  to  the  scholar's 
pavilion,  they  took  advantage  of  the  fortuitous  clear- 
ing by  planting  a  new  garden  of  dwarf  conifers. 

Perhaps  because  they  face  extraordinary  chal- 
lenges in  sustaining  man-made  landscapes  from  sea- 
son to  season,  gardeners  on  the  Maine  coast  take 
special  pride  in  exquisite  balancing  acts.  No  horticul- 
tural feat  demands  so  much  skill  and  subtlety — or. 
when  successful,  appears  so  serenely  inevitable — as 
the  hybrid  of  Eastern  and  Western  styles  that  has  be- 
come a  local  specialty.  On  a  summer  day.  nature  and 
artifice  can  seem  poised  in  perfect  equilibrium.  That 
this  couple's  garden  remains  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  the  genre  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  its  creators' 
taste  but  also  to  their  perseverance.  * 
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ecorator 


taking  Millie  for  a  walk  on  the  White  House  lawn  be- 
fore retiring  to  the  Lincoln  Bedroom.  "More  historic 
than  romantic,  really."  Duane  recalls. 

'  'Oh,  you're  so  lucky!  Married  to  your  decorator!' ' 

Such  comments  follow  these  women  for  a  lifetime, 
from  friends  with  visions  of  a  breed  of  man  who  lives 
to  shop.  (Mark  prefers  to  nap,  Duane  says.) 

'  'Tell  me,  what  is  it  like?" 

What  it  is  like,  aside  from  a  lifetime  of  sublime 
rooms  and  finely  tuned  comfort,  is  this:  "He  is  on  the 
Best-Dressed  List,  in  the  Best-Dressed  Hall  of  Fame, 
in  fact,"  Duane  says.  "I'm  not." 

Or  this:  the  decorator's  wife  is  complimented  on 
her  house  and  politely  answers,  "Thanks.  He  did  it." 
Or  a  lavish  bouquet  arrives  for  them  from  the  best  flo- 
rist in  town;  he  tears  it  apart  and  rearranges  the  flow- 
ers. Or  a  friend  invites  them  to  dinner,  then  panics: 
"Oh.  my  God.  you're  not  bringing  your  husband 
here. "  (When  they  arrive,  they  notice  fabric  swatches 
arrayed  on  a  side  table.  A  common  face-saving  ploy.) 

He  is  forever  seeing  the  possibilities.  "If  the  coffee 
table  is  perfect  for  so-and-so,  off  it  goes,"  says 
Chippy  Irvine,  who  married  Keith  Irvine  of  Irvine  & 
Fleming  twenty-six  years  ago.  "You  get  used  to  it." 

The  possibilities  include  his  wife's  wardrobe. 
'  'Try  this  on ,"  he  coaxes .  and  the  woman  who  is  par- 
tial to  Geoffrey  Beene  suddenly  finds  herself  wearing 
a  cat  suit  by  Norma  Kamali.  Of  course,  he  is  right. 

Buying  a  present  for  him, 
however,  takes  years  of  prac- 
tice. "I  have  never  picked  a 
tie  for  Noel  in  twenty-two 
years,"  says  Lynn  Jeffrey. 
"This  Christmas  I  did  buy  him 
a  tie,  but  he  chose  it." 

"Oh,  a  tie,  that  would  make 
him  very  nervous,"  says 
Chippy  Irvine.  "Of  course, 
you  can't  buy  him  anything  to 
do  with  decoration. " 

Duane  Hampton  also  avoids 
neckties.  This  year,  for  Valen- 
tine's Day,  Mark  gave  Duane 
an  amethyst  necklace,  and 
Duane  gave  Mark  a  nine- 
teenth-century plaster  cast  of 
an  ancient  Greek  amphora 
because  it  had  the  most  won- 


Duane 
Hampton: 

"Mark  is  on 
the  Best- 
Dressed  List. 
I'm  not" 
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derful  chalky  white  finish.  (He  loved  it!) 

From  the  very  beginning,  these  women  knew  it 
would  be  different.  When  the  Jeffreys  met,  Lynn  was 
living  in  an  unremarkable  apartment  with  a  brown 
velvet  sofa  and  an  etagere  and  was  thinking  about  hir- 
ing a  decorator.  Then  she  met  Noel,  who  was  living, 
she  recalls,  "in  the  most  charming  little  black  and 
white  brownstone  apartment  with  an  Eames  chair  and 
little  Lucite  tables  and  a  very  low  bed  with  a  black  lin- 
en bedspread.  Tucked  in  very  tight." 

For  eleven  years  the  Jeffreys  have  lived  in  a  four- 
bedroom  Manhattan  apartment  that  he  has  trans- 
formed into  a  thirties  cocktail,  all  shagreen  and  faux 
marbre  and  bird's-eye  maple,  all  very  glamorous.  On 
matters  of  the  eye,  Lynn  has  learned  to  let  Noel  pre- 
vail. "I  would  think  it  was  weird  if  he  didn't,"  she 
says.  "Of  course,  the  double  edge  of  this  sword  is  that 
it  makes  you  very  dependent." 

She  knows  that  she  will  not  always  be  consulted  be- 
fore her  house  is  rearranged.  (Where  did  that  skirted 
table  come  from?  What's  that  faux  marbre  pedestal 
doing  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room? 
How  did  those  Redoute  prints  end  up  on 
the  bedroom  wall?)  "I  have  to  think 


hard  before  I  get  hysterical , "  she  says .  "The  continu- 
um of  perfectionism  is  a  very  long  one.  It's  really 
harder  for  him  to  live  with  me." 

As  Keith  Irvine  sees  it,  he  "saved  Chippy  from  her 
butterfly  chair."  They  met  in  England  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art;  they  moved  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  took  up  fashion  design,  and  he  proposed  at 
an  off-off-Broadway  show  in  1966. 

"But  has  she  any  taste?"  a  friend  asked  Keith. 
"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Unformed." 
Soon  after  their  marriage,  she  recalls,  they  hopped 
into  Keith's  little  red  MG — "It  was  a  Triumph," 
Keith  corrects  her — and  found  a  house  in  upstate  New 
York  that  had  no  water,  no  electricity,  no  heat,  and  no 
bathroom.  Over  the  years  it  has  grown  into  an  English 
country  house  where  Colefax  &  Fowler  meets  Mapp 
&  Lucia.  For  her  part,  Chippy  has  always  been  the 
practical  one:  "I  do  the  vegetables.  He  does  the  flow- 
ers." A  writer  about  decorating  these  days,  she  likes 
to  paint  rooms  and  fix  things  and  make  lampshades 
and  generally  run  the  house,  on  the  principle  that  a 
"certain  amount  of  'Let  the  dust 
be'  is  a  good  thing."  She  also  has 
a  passion  for  thrift.  Dryer  lint, 
she  points  out,  makes  a  very  nice 
stuffing  for  toys. 

"His  strengths,"  as  she  sees 
it,  "are  the  formal  rooms." 
Keith  has  spent  the  past  five 
years  building  a  new  wing  with  a 
thirty-six-foot-high  living  room, 
which  has  changed  the  character 
of  their  house  considerably. 
Chippy  was  not  allowed  to  meet 
the  architect  until  the  project  was 
well  under  way.  "Oh,  it  was  a 
power  thing,  surely,"  she  says. 
Still  she  concedes,  "It  is  going  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  room  in  the 
whole  of  America. 

Ten  years  of  marriage  to  Peter 
Marino  has  taught  Jane  Marino 
this  much:  being  in  an  ugly  room 
can  put  a  designer  in  a  bad  mood. 
Jane,  who  is  writing  a  book 
about  the  fashion  designer  Adri- 
an, never  especially  fantasized 
about  rooms  for  herself.  "If  I 
won  the  lottery,  I'd  move  into  a 
bright  space  and  paint  it  white," 
she  says,  seated  in  their  Manhat- 
tan library,  which  has  the  strict 
air  of  a  Wiener  Werkstatte  salon. 
Her  husband,  however,  is  that 
rare  architect  with  the  soul  of  a 
decorator.  He  likes  atmosphere. 


Jane 
Marino: 

"Something 
is  always 
being 
improved" 


There  is  perpetual  twilight  in  their  sixty-foot-long 
living  room,  a  trove  of  German  neoclassical  furniture 
and  marble  sculptures.  And  there  is  glamour  in  the 
family-oriented  rooms,  with  Jean-Michel  Frank 
pieces  and  many  of  Peter's  own  designs. 

The  big  bright  white  room  in  the  apartment  belongs 
to  two-year-old  Isabelle.  The  walls  are  upholstered 
with  a  fabric  that  Jane  designed,  a  white  cotton  print- 
ed with  red  and  black  West  Highland  terriers,  because 
Peter  loves  his  Westie.  Peter  designed  the  child-size 
tea  table  with  bunnies  as  legs  as  well  as  the  white-lac- 
quered changing  table. 

There  is  faint  hammering  across  the  apartment. 
Hammering  is  to  the  decorator's  apartment  what  Max 
Steiner's  score  was  to  Now,  Voyager.  Something 
about  the  kitchen  lighting.  Jane  rolls  her  eyes: 
"Something  is  always  being  improved." 

The  married  life  of  Duane  and  Mark  Hampton  is 
chronicled  in  forty-one  scrapbooks  bound  in  red  mo- 
rocco. Invitations.  Society  columns.  Photographs  of 
family  and  friends  and  all  the  houses  they  have  visited 
over  the  years.  "Every  blueberry  muffin  we've  eat- 
en," says  Duane,  the  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chive in  their  bedroom. 

Duane  and  Mark  were  married 
young,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and 
"grew  up  together,"  she  says,  attract- 
ed by  all  the  things  they  like:  museums, 
travel,  history  books,  and  anything 
beige  for  him;  Regency  furniture,  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  colors  red 
or  green  for  her.  Duane,  who  serves  on 
numerous  charity  boards,  had  an  an- 
tiques shop  of  her  own  for  several  years 
and  has  an  eye  to  match  her  husband's. 
"Not  for  one  minute  have  I  relin- 
quished control  to  him,"  she  says. 

They  started  life  together  in  a  tiny 
apartment  with  her  Chinese  wedding 
chest  and  his  old  cherry  farm  table  and 
the  Louis  XVI-style  chair  that  they 
bought  at  the  Door  Store.  Then  they  went  through 
Mark's  David  Hicks  period,  all  black  and  white  with 
patterned  carpeting  and  what  she  remembers  as  a 
"weird"  modern  lamp.  "When  you're  young,  you 
want  to  try  the  things  of  your  time,"  Duane  says. 
"These  days  one  of  Mark's  favorite  lines  is,  'Every- 
thing fits  in  the  modern  room,  except  you. ' 

For  twenty-two  years  the  Hamptons  have  lived  in  a 
three-bedroom  apartment  on  Park  Avenue.  The  Door 
Store  chair,  now  refurbished,  still  stands  in  the  living 
room  in  front  of  an  eighteenth-century  English  secre- 
tary. Mark  and  Duane  have  been  through  a  red  and 
black  period  here  and  then  nine  years  of  chintz,  and 
the  current,  very  soothing  ode  to  beige  and  symmetry . 

If  many  people  dream  of  living  in  a  Mark  Hampton 


22  YEARS 
The  groom  saw  the 
Stavropoulos  dress 
before  the  wedding. 


Lynn 
Jeffrey: 

"I  have 
never  picked 
a  tie  for  him 
in  twenty- 
two  years" 


room,  Duane,  of  course,  must  dream  of  something 
else.  The  room  in  her  head  has  a  twenty-four-foot 
ceiling,  gauzy  curtains,  and  a  warm  ocean  outside  the 
window.  "Kind  of  Polynesian  looking,"  she  says. 

Two  Hampton  daughters  grew  up  in  the  Park  Ave- 
nue apartment.  The  younger  one,  Alexa,  just  graduat- 
ed from  Brown  University,  where  her  room  had  a 
fireplace,  a  collection  of  obelisks,  a  double  bed  with 
lots  of  pillows,  numerous  marble  objets,  a  verdigris 
bust,  architectural  drawings,  and  a  sisal  rug.  Every 
man's  dream:  a  real  chip  off  the  old  block.  * 
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"It's  what  we'd  alv . 
it  suits  us,"  says  David  McMahon, 
opposite,  with  his'  wife*  Mary  A*  n, 
their  Shelter  Island  bungalow.  Thes 
McMahons'  first  stroke  was  to  open 
up  the  house  by  demolishing  the 
wall  between  the  front  porch,  abovt 
and  the  living  room.  The  humble 
furnishings  include  an  Anglo-Indian 
cane  chair.  Details  sec  Resources. 
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A  HIGHLY  CONDENSED  FORM  OF 
Eden:  a  saltwater  bay  courses  past 
a  quarter  acre  of  lawn;  a  flag  whips 
and  snaps  all  day  on  its  pole 
squeezed  beside  a  front  porch; 
those  same  flag-driving  breezes 
waft  through  a  barely  1 ,000- 
square-foot  bungalow  furnished 
with  rattan,  antler  candlesticks, 
seascapes,  shells,  and  Shirvan  rugs 
worn  to  the  color  of  sand.  No  style 
dominates;  nothing  seems  forced; 
visitors  do  not  worry  about  where 
to  put  up  their  feet. 

David  and  Mary  Ann  McMahon 
own  this  haven  for  relaxation  on 
Shelter  Island  off  Long  Island's 
eastern  end,  and  they  call  it  Handy 
House,  not  because  the  name  runs 
in  either  family  but  because  every- 
thing lies  within  steps  of  every- 
thing  else.  David,  the  vice 
president  and  director  of  design  of 
Parish-Hadley,  calls  its  effect 
' '  slightly  offbeat  without  being  un- 
nerving," and  the  couple's  only 
regret  at  the  moment  is  that  they'll 
have  to  hide  a  few  rafters  and  studs 
soon  to  give  the  house  such  mod- 
ern frills  as  heat. 

The  circa  1960  cottage  has  be- 
longed to  the  McMahons  almost 
from  the  day  they  saw  it  four  years 
ago,  during  their  first  trip  to  Shel- 
ter Island.  They  had  come  to  visit 
David's  coworker,  the  late  Gary 
Hager,  and  casually  viewed  a  few 
properties  for  sale.  The  neighbor- 
ing shingle-style  cottages  did  not 
interest  them,  nor  did  the  ranch 
houses.  They  fell  instead  for  this 
waterfront  box  of  four  rooms  on 
concrete  block  piers,  despite  bram- 
ble landscaping  and  a  rough-wood 
interior  that  was  painted  brown  and 
furnished  with  plywood  cabinets. 
"It's  what  we'd  always  dreamed 
of,"  says  David.  "It  suits  us." 


The  American  flag  flies  crisply  over 
the  McMahon  house,  left,  which  sits 
behind  a  grassy  salt-tolerant  garden. 
Opposite  above:  A  harmoniously 
unmatched  set  of  rattan  and  mellowed 
Shirvan  rugs  furnish  the  living  room. 
Opposite  below:  The  front  porch 
banquette  doubles  as  a  guest  bed. 


visitors  do  not  worry  about 
;here  to  put  up  their  feet 
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To  preserve  its  rustic  charm  yet 
provide  for  additions,  he  gave  the 
house  an  open  central  core  that  can 
grow.  He  tore  out  the  wall  between 
the  porch  and  the  living  room,  fur- 
ther illuminated  the  living  room 
with  a  new  round  window  in  the 
pediment,  separated  the  kitchen 
and  the  living  room  with  a  half- 
wall  of  barn  siding,  and  left  the 
bedrooms  at  the  back  of  the  house 
unchanged.  He  painted  the  sur- 
faces with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
saltwater,  which  dries  to  a  thin 
white  that  lets  the  woodgrain 
show,  and  with  Mary  Ann  he  col- 
lected furniture  first  at  the  local 
dump  and  later  at  local  auctions. 
Hue  and  form,  not  provenance  or 
age,  determined  purchases,  and  as 
more  refined  replacements  ar- 
rived, each  discovery  from  the 
dump  was  returned  to  the  dump. 

Decorative  themes  gradually 
evolved.  Animalia,  for  instance: 
carved  wooden  owls  flank  brass 
dolphin  candlesticks  on  the  man- 
tel; gray  pheasant  feathers  burst 
from  a  Japanese  bronze  vase  be- 
side the  front  door;  melon-size 
conch  shells  lurk  on  bookcases. 
Nauticalia  also  crops  up:  an  anchor 
salvaged  from  the  bay  holds  open 
the  front  door;  colored-glass  fish- 
ing-net floats  imitate  smooth  fruit 
in  bowls;  a  ship's  wheel,  which  the 
previous  owners  used  as  a  chande- 
lier, now  holds  clothes  hangers  in 
the  guest  bedroom.  Another  hold- 
over from  the  past  is  the  rotary  tele- 
phone,  which  Mary  Ann  tells 
visitors  will  give  a  direct  line  to 
none  other  than  Barbie. 

When  guests  drop  by — and  they 
often  just  sail  up  to  the  McMahons' 
dock  unannounced — they  find  Da- 
vid and  local  handymen  working 
on  the  new  heating  system  and  a 
new  second  story;  his  design  calls 
for  lifting  the  roof  to  add  another 
bedroom  and  porch. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  Ann,  who  is  a 
fashion  sales  executive,  concen- 
trates on  the  plantings.  She  has  re- 
placed swaths  of  sand  and  scrub 
with  lawn  and,  halfway  between 
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the  porch  and  shore,  a  lavish  salt- 
tolerant  bed  of  ornamental  grasses, 
daylilies,  lavender,  lythrum,  yar- 
row, sedum,  Russian  sage,  and 
salvia.  Last  winter's  violent  nor- 
'easters  wreaked  havoc  on  the  gar- 
den. "Every  storm  takes  a  little  bit 
out  of  you,"  she  says.  "Maybe  I'll 
start  planting  more  annuals." 

The  house,  however,  has  stood 
firm.  Its  original  owners  placed  it 
well  past  the  normal  high  tide 
mark,  and  higher  tides  flow  harm- 
lessly beneath  its  piers.  So  every 
Friday  afternoon  the  McMahons 
drive  out  from  Manhattan,  pull  up 
the  shutters,  raise  the  flag,  fill  the 
vases  with  flowers,  check  on  the 
construction,  light  the  barbecue, 
and  await  the  docking  of  the  next 
flotilla  of  friends.  A 

The  essence  of  summer:  a  pair  of 
Adirondack  chairs  and  a  water  view, 
left.  Above:  The  McMahons'  largest 
piece  of  furniture  is  their  late  19th 
century  faux  bamboo  bedstead. 


Rafters  and  studs 
will  soon  be  hidden 
to  allow  for  modern 
frills  like  heat 
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ENGULFED  BY  FURNITURE  OF  HIS  OWN  DESIGN, 
with  its  powerful  echoes  of  antiquity  and  Edenic 
flora  and  fauna,  Armand  Albert  Rateau  lived  on  a 
rarefied  level  of  aesthetic  luxury  in  a  six-story 
Paris  hotel  particulier  opposite  the  Seine.  While 
his  surroundings  shaped  and  heightened  his  quo- 
tidian existence,  they  also  kept  him  attuned  to  the 
high-pitched  needs  and  desires  of  his  A-list  clien- 
tele on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  Rateau's 
son,  Frangois,  a  Paris  decorator,  remembers,  his 
father's  American  patrons  were  always  surprised 
to  see  that  he  lived  as  well  as  they  did — with  ala- 
baster-shaded torcheres  on  pheasant  feet,  lacquer 
screens  depicting  butterflies  and  greyhounds,  and 
one  of  his  thronelike  armchairs  of  interlocking 
bronze  medallions  in  the  form  offish  and  shells. 
The  good  life  Rateau  relished  on  the  quai  de 
Conti  starting  in  1930,  at  age  forty-eight,  was  a 
dividend  of  being  one  of  the  most  in-demand 
designer-decorators  of  his  time.  In  the  heat  of 
the  art  deco  movement,  whose  chilly  interest  in 
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geometry  he  rejected,  Rateau  worked  in  a  neo- 
classical modernist  idiom  that  clients  respond- 
ed to  with  strong  visceral  emotion.  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  president  George  Blumenthal 
and  his  wife ,  Florence;  the  couturiere  Jeanne  Lan- 
vin;  Cole  and  Linda  Porter;  Spain's  fiercely  dis- 
cerning duchess  of  Alba — all  regarded  him  as  a 
major  artist,  with  a  special  talent  for  bronze, 


A  1939  portrait  of  Rateau,  top  left,  by  a  friend, 
lacquer  artist  Jean  Dunand,  hangs  behind  a  gilt-wood 
chair  designed  in  1919  for  a  ballroom  in  the  New 
York  town  house  of  George  and  Florence  Blumenthal. 
Above:  A  commode  drawer  with  a  gilt-bronze 
escutcheon  and  handles  in  the  form  of  twin  birds. 
Left:  Rateau's  woodcarving  workshop,  c.  1925. 


whose  forum  happened  to  be  the  decorative  arts. 
Marrying  muscular  line  to  exuberant  orna- 
ment, Rateau  insisted  on  a  comprehensive  en- 
semble approach  that  resulted  in  his  designing 
doorknobs,  desk  keys,  spigots,  sponge  dishes, 
ashtrays,  andirons,  maid's  room  furniture,  tea  ta- 
bles, hand  mirrors — even  the  perfect  little  low  gilt 
chair  for  one's  manicurist.  Working  by  commis- 
sion only,  he  was  not  shy  about  producing  the 
same  design  for  different 
customers — followers 
whose  support  he  never 
took  for  granted.  "Despite 
hard  times  which  are  cruelly 
attacking  all  decorators  and 
artists  who  work  almost  ex- 
clusively for  an  aristocratic 
clientele,"  he  wrote  in 
1936,  "I  persist  in  believing 
that  one  must  above  all  cre- 
ate models,  decors,  furni- 
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ture,  objects  for  a  select  few,  for  an  elite. " 

Drawn  to  nature  in  art  as  in  life,  Rateau  invent- 
ed a  playful  anecdotal  universe  where  radiators 
were  hidden  behind  extravagant  grilles  composed 
of  his  signature  butterflies  aligned  wing-to-wing 
and  where  day  beds,  built  from  bronze  daisies, 
were  supported  on  the  backs  and  heads  of  does. 
Even  when  his  designs  (Continued  on  page  1 15) 


Carved  oak  armchairs,  c.  1931,  in  faux  ocelot,  top 
tight,  feature  gilt-bronze  medallions  representing 
Africa  and  the  Americas.  Above:  Feline  andirons  in 
patinated  bronze,  1922.  Right:  The  1922  bathroom 
for  Lanvin  is  preserved  at  Paris's  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs.  Under  a  stucco  bas-relief  is  a  bathtub  of 
yellow  marble  with  phoenix-shaped  bronze  taps. 
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In  art  as  in  life,  Rateau  was  drawn  to  nature 
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Votive  candles  glow  in  a  sheltered 
open-air  dining  area  just  outside 
the  living  room  at  the  far  end  of  the 
pool.  Modeled  after  traditional 
patios  in  south  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
Spain,  the  main  courtyard  encloses 
a  garden  that  supplies  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  for  the  family. 


■  ' 


!\rchitect  Ted  Flato  and  antiques  dealer  Jack  McGregor 
compose  a  lush  setting  for  gardens  and  family  heirlooms 

)V   DaVlCl   UlllOn      Photographs  by  Scott  Frances      Produced  by  Pilar  Viladas  and  Chris  King 


1  Pool  Court 

2  Master 
Bedroom 

3  Breezeway 

4  Guest  Room 

5  Study 

6  Living  Room 

7  Dining  Room 

8  Kitchen 

9  Caretaker's 
Quarters 

10  Oak  Court 


IT  COULD  BE  A  SCENE  FROM  OUT  OF 
Africa  or  The  Jewel  in  the  Crown:  a 
walled  compound  in  a  grassy  wil- 
derness, with  a  courtyard  leading 
to  antiques-filled  rooms  where  af- 
ter a  day  of  hunting  the  residents 
dress  for  dinner.  Except  that  the 
wilderness  is  not  in  Kenya  or  India 
but  in  a  sandy  coastal  plain  in  south 
Texas  where  the  horizon  is  broken 
only  by  occasional  clumps  of  live 
oak  and  mesquite  trees  that  provide 
cover  for  quail  and  deer.  At  the 
edge  of  one  oak  grove,  barely  fif- 
teen feet  above  sea  level,  a  couple 
from  San  Antonio  has  created  an 
island  of  refinement  that  combines 
the  traditions  of  the  Mexican  haci- 
enda and  the  Texas  cattle  ranch 
with  a  romantic  classicism  import- 
ed from  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
London,  and  Paris.      ; 

In  the  beginning,  says  architect 
Ted  Flato,  a  partner  in  the  San  An- 
tonio firm  Lake  Flato,  the  com- 
pound was  going  to  be  spare  and 
rustic,  "like  a  monastery,  with  the 
bedrooms  forming  a  kind  of  clois- 
ter." He  sited  it  among  century- 
old  oaks  and  then  constructed  an 
adobe-like  wall  to  fend  off  the 
open  plain,  as  pioneers  would  have 
done.  Linked  pavilions  with 
pitched  roofs  and  corner  fireplaces 
flank  two  courtyards,  the  larger  of 
which  contains  a  swimming  pool 
bordered  by  gardens  designed  by 
landscape  architect  James  Keeter. 

While  prototypes  for  such  a  plan 
abound  in  Mexico  and  south  Tex- 
as, Flato  and  his  partner,  David 
Lake,  took  some  of  their  design 
cues  from  the  Alhambra  in  Grana- 
da, especially  from  the  Court  of  the 
Pool  at  the  Generalife,  a  royal  re- 
treat overlooking  the  Alhambra 
proper.  The  dimensions  of  the 
main  courtyard  at  the  Texas  ranch 
— forty  by  ninety  feet — are  similar 

The  shade  cast  by  live  oaks  shown 
in  the  plan,  left,  helps  keep  the 
house  comfortable  during  the 
summer,  as  do  latticed  gates  and 
covered  walkways,  above  left. 
Artist  Michael  Tracy  designed  the 
stained  pine  bench  and  the  raffia 
chairs.  Details  see  Resources. 


heirlooms  add  refinement  to  the  ranch  aesthetic 


In  the  living  room,  top,  Victorian  papier-mache  armchairs  and 
an  American  Empire  sofa  in  Brunschwig  damask  stand  in 
front  of  a  French  wallpaper  screen.  Above:  Upholstered  pieces 
from  a  former  family  house  are  arranged  under  an  English 
Argand  chandelier;  curtains  frame  a  lamp-bearer  made  by 
Humphrey  Hopper  in  1809.  A  1974  Janet  Fish  painting  hangs 
above  the  fireplace.  Left:  Bedrooms  catch  southeast  breezes. 
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American  Empire  klismos  chairs  in 
the  dining  room,  above,  harmonize 
with  a  classical  armoire,  c.  1805. 
The  English  tea  table  between 
custom  sofas  in  Cowtan  &  Tout 
chintz  is  an  heirloom.  Below:  Live 
oaks  screen  the  house,  making 
it  nearly  invisible  in  the  flatlands. 
Opposite  above:  Spanish  colonial 
chairs  contrast  with  industrial  pipe 
and  stainless  steel  in  the  kitchen. 
Opposite  below:  Two  paintings 
by  E.  E.  Cummings,  c.  1950,  flank 
a  traditional  southwestern  corner 
hearth  in  the  master  bedroom. 
Floral  chintz  from  Cowtan  &  Tout. 


to  those  of  the  patio  at  the  Genera- 
life,  as  is  the  layout  of  a  long  mir- 
rorlike pool  framed  by  lush  plants 
and  low  buildings.  Flato  specified 
simple  materials,  including  blocks 
of  caliche  (adobe  made  without 
straw),  concrete  floors,  cedar 
posts,  and  corrugated-metal  roofs 
with  wide  awnings  extended  below 
the  eaves — all  staples  of  the  local 
ranch  vernacular.  The  bedroom 
pavilions  are  cubes  with  twelve-foot 
ceilings  for  coolness,  precisely  ori- 
ented to  catch  prevailing  southeast 


breezes  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Between  design  and  the  start  of 
construction,  the  clients  sold  their 
Mediterranean-style  house  in  San 
Antonio.  Unwilling  to  put  the  past 
into  storage,  however,  they  made 
arrangements  to  move  their  eclec- 
tic collection  of  antique  furniture 
to  the  ranch.  What  the  architect 
had  conceived  as  a  casual  retreat 
for  shooting  parties  suddenly  be- 
came a  primary  residence,  to  be 
used  for  serious  entertaining  as 
well  as  family  gatherings  and  sport. 

Working  with  Houston  antiques 
dealer  Jack  McGregor,  the  owners 
furnished  their  new  house  with 
nineteenth-century  American,  En- 
glish, and  French  antiques  and  a 
mix  of  heirlooms  and  recent  acqui- 
sitions. The  living  room  evolved 
into  a  kind  of  grand  salon,  com- 
plete with  damask  curtains  from 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Victorian 
papier-mache  chairs  from  London, 
an  Empire  sofa  made  in  Boston, 
and  a  French  folding  screen  cov- 
ered in  an  early  nineteenth  century 
scenic  wallpaper.  The  dining  room 
was  splendidly  outfitted  with  a 
classical  mahogany  armoire  and 
sixteen  Empire  klismos  chairs 
from  Philadelphia.  Muted  colors 
and  simple  finishes  gave  way  to 
strong  reds  and  yellows  and  richly 


patterned  damasks  and  Aubus- 
sons.  Only  the  kitchen  retains  a 
spartan  ranch  aesthetic. 

''After  being  outdoors  all  day 
hunting  and  riding,  the  owners 
wanted  something  cozy  and  soft  to 
come  back  to,"  explains  McGre- 
gor. The  house  is  filled  with  sur- 
prising juxtapositions — raw  and 
refined,  rustic  and  elegant — that 
frustrate  a  quick  stylistic  read.  Not 
everything  falls  neatly  into  place. 
By  conventional  standards,  some 
pieces  are  too  big  or  too  assertive 
for  their  surroundings;  others  fit 
into  Flato's  spare  white  volumes  as 
though  they  had  been  made  for 
them.  But  because  this  is  a  house 
rather  than  a  museum ,  these  incon- 
gruities only  add  to  its  charm. 

Unchanged  from  the  first  design 
sketches  is  the  delicate  relationship 
of  architecture  to  the  land.  Despite 
the  tabletop  terrain,  the  building  is 
nearly  invisible  from  a  distance. 
Two  gigantic  oaks  screen  the  en- 
trance and  project  an  image  of  pro- 
tective enclosure.  Three  more 
shade  the  walls  and  courtyards, 
giving  the  house  a  native  pedigree 
to  complement  the  imported  his- 
torical ones.  Breezes  flow  through 
the  latticed  gates  and  screened 
French  doors  that  open  directly 
onto         (Continued  on  page  1 15) 
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SHADES 
OF  GOLD 

To  give  a  luxuri  s 
shimmer  to  the  A 
around  his  sittin 
room  mantel,  NY 
Marshall  ragged v 
surface  with  oliv 
glaze  before  layt!n 
it  with  graduates 
gold  stripes — 
"far  less  static  fJi 
regular  widths.' 
Applying  metalli 
powder  "pouncei' 
with  a  stencilingl 
brush,  he  achiev 
shaded  effect.  CI 
hatching  in  pale 
and  white  pencil  I 
a  subtle  dimensi . 
The  linear  thenn 
carries  over  ont( 
everything  from  t 
graining  on  the  :« 
table  to  the  carp- 
a  Patterson,  Flyi 
&  Martin  design 
that  "testifies  to  I 
the  orderly  influc 
of  stripes."  Detail 
see  Resources. 


BOLD  STROKES     On  the  same  weekend  Windsor  Castle  was  burning,  HG  contributing  editor 
John  Kymau  was  wielding  a  paint  roller  and  imagining  his  one-bedroom  apartment  as  a  "stately 
hideaway  for  a  royal  retainer.'"  He  painted  the  walls  a  vivid  yellow  and  then  applied  roller-width 
heraldic  stripes  of  terra-cotta — "a  golden  rather  than  glaring  color  combination" — that  suggest 
monumental  scale  in  a  tiny  place.  To  avoid  a  jail-bar  effect,  he  painted  the  lower  third  of  the 
walls  terra-cotta  as  a  backdrop  for  draped  silk  rayon.  Hammered  in  place  with  custom  leaf- 
capped  nails,  the  fabric  softly  echoes  the  lines  of  the  stripes  and  lends  the  room  a  regal  flourish. 
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Forecast:  this  season's  emerging  stars  are  striped 
fabrics  in  autumnal  tones  highlighted  with  a  subtle 
sheen — the  urbane  alternative  to  fussy  pattern 
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<  MUTED 
METALLICS 

Remaining  true  to 
the  style  of  his 
client's  period  living 
room  without  being 
pedantically  historicist, 
Jed  Johnson  covered 
a  Herter  Brothers 
settee  and  armchair  in 
an  olive  and  caramel 
silk  stripe — "an 
unconventional  choice 
that  gives  the  low 
furniture  a  considerable 
1  i Ft .  "* "  The  palette  was 
picked  out  from  the 
Ushak  carpet,  the  first 
piece  purchased  for  the 
space.  Vertical  stripes 
in  the  cove — a  legacy 
from  the  previous 
owner — echo  the 
upholstery  pattern  and 
direct  the  eye  up  to 
the  stenciled  ceiling. 

LINEAR 
TROMPE  L'OEIL> 

When  Craig  Raywood 
set  out  to  create  a  music 
room  for  New  York's 
Royal  Oak  Showhouse, 
he  envisioned  musical 
staffs  on  the  walls. 
Opting  for  richer 
harmonies  than  flat 
color  can  provide, 
he  had  painter  Sylvie 
Michel  fill  in  the 
lines  with  glossy 
tortoiseshell  and  ivory. 
A  mantel  of  stainless 
steel  and  an  ebonized 
mirror  frame  provide 
bold  counterpoint 
to  the  trompe  I'oeil — 
as  do  framed  music- 
related  ephemera 
which  Raywood 
arranged  "like  notes 
against  the  stripes." 
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with  architect  Gabriella  Giuntoii, 
reflects  the  Mediterranean  sky 
at  the  photographer's  Pantelleria 
retreat.  Opposite:  Ferri  with  his 
Slighter,  Marta.  His  clothing  by 
dustria.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Fabnzio  Fern 

photographs 

the  house  he 

restored  in  the 

ancient  landscape 

of  Pantellena 

Bv  Wendy  Goodman 


SIX  YEARS  AGO  FABRIZIO  FERRI  FELL  IN  LOVE. 
The  Italian  photographer  lost  his  heart — and 
some  say  his  head — when  he  decided  to  buy  sixty 
acres  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  rugged  vol- 
canic island  of  Pantelleria  between  Sicily  and  Tu- 
nisia. The  property,  in  the  nearly  deserted  interior 
of  the  island,  contained  the  abandoned  ruins  of 
two  small  villages,  dwellings  with  an  ancient  air 
in  a  biblical  landscape. 

Ferri,  a  great  bear  of  a  man  who  radiates  a 
dreamer's  charm  and  a  pragmatist's  intelligence, 
has  claimed  his  life's  considerable  successes  with 
conviction.  "Everyone  has  always  thought  I  was 
crazy,"  he  says  with  a  laugh,  "'first  to  open  Su- 
perstudio  in  Milan,  then 
Industria  studio  in  New 
York — during  a  reces- 
sion. And  then  to  buy  a 
house  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  island!" 


Superstudio.  now  nine  years  old,  and  Indus- 
tria, which  opened  two  years  ago,  have  become 
meccas  for  the  fashion  industry's  elite,  setting  a 
new  standard  for  a  major  photo  studio.  As  for  his 
land  on  the  "wrong"  side  of  the  island,  aWay 
from  the  more  populated  resort  area  overlooking 
the  sea,  Ferri  has  again  proved  to  be  a  brilliant 
pioneer.  He  has  embraced  a  setting  of  unequaled 
natural  beauty.  The  reverent  restoration  he  ac- 
complished with  Pantelleria  architect  Gabriella 
Giuntoli  preserves  the  timeless  character  of  the 
place:  even  the  swimming  pool,  so  perfectly 
sited,  looks  like  a  spring  born  from  the  sea. 

As  you  approach  Ferri 's  place  for  the  first  time. 


"The  arches  were  made  to  allow  the 

mules  to  circle  around  the  mill' 
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Beyond  Ferri's  compound,  opposite, 

terraces  built  from  volcanic  stones  climb 

Passo  del  Vento.  The  island's 

architecture  and  its  countryside  are  a 

visual  record  of  the  efforts  successive 

waves  of  settlers  have  made  to  adjust  to 

the  arid,  windy  climate.  Clockwise 
from  bottom  left:  Stone  circles  and  low 

walls  protect  plants  and  trees  from 

the  wind.  Lemons  and  sour  cherries  from 

Ferri's  garden.  Cushions  in  a  bold 

print  against  the  stone  walls  of  Ferri's 

house.  Tunisian  jars  used  to  catch 
octopus.  Lace  curtains  in  a  metal  door 

in  a  nearby  town.  Wildflower  and 

grasses  on  the  mountainside.  Antique 

tiles  in  town.  An  agave  plant. 
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"Men  spend  their  lives  piling  stones  together 
and  moving  them,  redesigning 

the  whole  island"  j 
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"On  Pantelleria  men  have  gotten  along 

with  nature  in  spite  of  nature  herself" 


your  eyes  travel  up  the  mountain,  terraced  with 
volcanic  stone  walls  and  covered  all  the  way  to 
the  summit  by  wild  sage,  grasses,  and  Queen 
Anne's  lace,  ruffled  by  the  wind.  Only  gradually 
do  you  realize  that  the  organized  masses  of  stone 
with  undulating  tops  are  the  structures  that  make 
up  Ferri's  compound,  perfectly  camouflaged  in 
an  incredible  sweep  of  land. 

Pantelleria  has  been  traversed  and  occupied  for 
centuries,  first  by  the  Phoenicians,  then  the  Egyp- 
tians, followed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  "Ev- 
erybody has  been  through  here,"  muses  Ferri, 
"and  the  first  thing  that  hits  you  is  the  effort  that 
men  have  made  to  stay  on  this  island,  to  the  point 
that  you  almost  wonder  why.  Because  everything 
works  against  you  here — the  wind,  the  sea,  the 
earth  itself.  Men  have  gotten  along  with  nature  in 
spite  of  nature  herself."  Ferri  points  out  that  the 
islanders  had  to  come  up  with  new  ways  of  culti- 
vating plants — encircling  olive  and  orange  trees 
with  stone  walls  and  putting  grape  seedlings  in 
deep  holes  in  the  earth — to  protect  them  against 
the  strong  winds.  "Men  spend  their  lives  piling 
stones  together  and  moving  them  from  the  fields, 
redesigning  the  whole  island,"  he  says.  "It's 
completely  redesigned  by  man's  hand." 


The  aesthetic  of  Pantelleria's  unique  dammusi 
architecture  is  also  a  byproduct  of  problem  solv- 
ing. Because  there  is  so  little  wood,  islanders 
built  their  houses  and  farm  buildings  of  native 
stone  with  thick  walls  and  vaulted  ceilings.  "You 
look  at  the  arches  carved  into  the  walls  of  my  liv- 
ing room,"  Ferri  continues.  "They  are  not  deco- 
rative. They  were  made  to  allow  the  mules  to 
circle  around  the  mill  inside  the  house.  They 
couldn't  make  the  room  wider  because  of  the 
technique  they  use  to  build  the  roof." 

What  Ferri  calls  the  "motherly"  shape  of  the 
roofs  was  devised  to  make  it  easy  to  collect  pre- 
cious rainwater  and  to  keep  the  interiors  cool  by 
allowing  the  hot  air  to  rise.  "What  you  discover 
here  is  this  incredible  encounter  between  intelli- 
gence, logic,  and  architecture,  which  is  still  the 
most  glorious  thing  to  look  at,  you  know.  It  rarely 
happens,"  he  says. 

The  walls  inside,  as  well  as  some  of  those  out- 
side, are  painted  in  tones  that  embody  various  col- 
ors when  seen  in  the  shade.  "The  gray  we  picked 
is  actually  the  color  of  white  in  a  shadow,"  Ferri 
explains.  "The  pink  is  a  shadowed  pink  with  lots 
of  gray  in  it ."  This  palette  was  chosen  to  accentu- 
ate the  feeling  of  the       (Continued  on  page  1 16) 


Ferri  with 
Francesco 
Belvisi,  a 
friend  and 
neighbor, 
above,  and 
his  mule. 
Opposite: 
copper  Ian 
from  Ferri 
Industria  I 
lights  the 
dinner  tab) 
on  the  pon 
Everything 
in  the  hous 
simple  and 
functional, 
keeping  wi 
Ferri's  ere 
"Nothing 
is  designed 
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Hunt  Country 


Antony  Childs  was  collecting  19th-century  English  fur 
before  he  bought  his  c.  1880  stone  house,  opposite.  But 
when  the  time  came  to  decorate  his  living  room,  above,  he 
mixed  William  IV  armchairs  with  older  and  newer  pieces, 
from  18th-century  walnut  side  chairs  to  Rose  Tarlow-Melrose 
House  club  chairs  in  Donghia  fabric  and  a  George  Smith 
ottoman  in  Clarence  House  fabric.  Details  see  Resources. 


ashington  decorator 
ltony  Childs 
sscs  down  for  his 
jse  in  rural  Virginia 

Amy  Fine  Collins 

graphs  by  William  Waldron 


iced  by  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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LONG  BEFORE  DECORATOR  ANTONY  CHILDS  EVER 
laid  eyes  on  his  Virginia  country  house,  it  already  had 
a  kind  of  Platonic  existence  for  him.  "Fifteen  years 
ago  I  bought  English  marble  garden  sculptures  of 
Winter  and  Summer  for  the  pool  behind  my  house. 
But  I  had  no  house,  and  I  had  no  pool!"  A  few  more 
years  passed,  and  stirred  by  the  same  vision,  he  began 
buying  William  IV  furniture  in  England  because  "it 
was  unpopular  and  therefore  affordable."  Finally, 
some  years  later,  he  found  the  '  'house  I  always  want- 
ed"— a  two-story  stone  dwelling  with  a  sternly  sym- 
metrical American  Gothic  fagade,  situated  on  ten 
pastoral  acres  less  than  an  hour  from  his  city  house  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Two  days  before  renovations  were  scheduled  to  be- 
gin, catastrophe  struck.  "A  vagrant  who  wanted  to 
keep  warm  started  a  fire.  The  interior  went,  the  roof 
caved  in.  When  it  was  over,  all  that  remained  were 
three  stone  walls,"  relates  Childs,  speaking  with  sur- 
prising equanimity  about  an  episode  that,  in  his  life, 
must  seem  akin  to  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary. In  addition  to  sending  his  dreams  up  in  smoke, 
the  calamity  laid  bare  the  modest  house's  strange  se- 
cret: when  originally  built,  about  1880,  it  had  been 
clapboard.  "About  twenty  years  after  its  construc- 
tion, the  family,  who  must  have  been  tenants  working 
a  nearby  estate,  enclosed  the  whole  house  in  stone  to 
show  off  their  new  affluence.  I  had  always  wondered 
why  the  windows  were  so  deep. ' ' 

Drawing  a  breath,  Childs  recalls,  "At  this  point  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  take  three  giant  steps  backward . ' ' 
Liberated  by  the  fire  to  summon  up  his  phoenix  any 
way  he  wished,  he  completely  redesigned  the  floor 
plans  and  everything  else,  down  to  the  doorknobs. 
(Unaffected,  of  course,  were  the  furnishings,  which 
simply  had  to  languish  a  few  more  years  in  storage.) 
Architecturally,  he  wound  up  with  a  self-contained 
first  floor — "You  could  just  live  there  if  you  want- 
ed"—composed  of  a  living  room,  dining  room, 
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study,  kitchen,  and  master  bedroom  which  gives  onto 
a  white-pillared  loggia.  ("Do  you  see  why  I'm  in  a 
bad  mood  on  Sunday  night  when  I  return  to  the  city?' ' 
he  asks  rhetorically.)  And  on  the  second  floor,  posi- 
tioned behind  twin  dormer  windows,  he  created  two 
guest  rooms — "exactly  as  many  as  one  needs." 

Despite  his  penchant  for  furniture  dating  from  ap- 
proximately the  same  period  as  the  house,  Childs  says 
he  did  not  want  it  to  be  a  "restoration."  In  the  public 
rooms,  he  arranged  unfussy  oak  chairs  and  tables 
against  walls  painted  a  "scrubbed  or  pumice  white" 
and  wide-plank  floors  stained  the  "color  of  Virginia 
mud."  Speaking  of  his  sunlight-suffused  living 
room,  Childs  says,  "When  you  have  five  French  win- 
dows facing  gardens,  a  pool,  and  meadows,  the  out- 
doors becomes  the  important  decorative  element.  It's 
a  shame  to  get  too  complicated  inside."  Childs-style 
simplicity  in  this  case  means  a  stalwart  pair  of  Ameri- 
can oak  columns  bracketing  an  austere  neoclassical 
mantel,  scroll-back  William  IV  armchairs  covered  in 
old  leather,  and  a  big  upholstered  ottoman  from 
George  Smith  "for  lazing  about  with  coffee  and  the 
Sunday  paper."  Color  enters  "only  in  the  pinks, 
greens,  and  ochers  of  the  pillows,  Ushak  rug,  and 
paintings."  Tossed  purposefully  into  the  living 
room's  Anglo-American  mix  is  one  circa  1725  Re- 
gencefauteuil,  because,  he  says,  "a  French  chair  will 
always  soften  everything  around  it. "  The  most  frivo- 
lous note  struck  in  this  otherwise  forthright  room — 
"It's  much  less  dressy  than  what  I  do  for  clients" — is 
the  trompe  l'oeil  fireplace  panel  of  a  fruit  basket, 
painted  by  artist  Dana  Westring. 

To  underscore  exactly  why  he  felt  compelled  to 
"undress"  his  house.  Childs  turns  to  the  ground-floor 
bathroom.  "Look  at  these  windows.  They  become 
like  landscape  paintings,"  marvels  the  decorator, 
whose  habit  of  looking  at  nature  through  an  artist's 
eye  was  formed  during  his  years  as  a  painting  major  at 
Boston  University.  "The     (Continued  on  page  1 16) 
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In  a  pastoral  setting, 
says  Childs,  "it's 
a  shame  to  get  too 
complicated  inside" 
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In  the  dining  room,  slate  tops  the  William  IV 
oak  table  base.  The  sideboard,  which  holds 
Childs's  silver,  is  also  19th-century  English  oak, 
as  are  the  chairs.  Hurricane  lamps  from  John 
Rosselli,  NYC.  Opposite:  On  the  loggia, 
Childs's  chairs  and  sofa  for  Niermann  Weeks. 
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The  master  bedroom,  with  its 
18th-century  four-poster, 
opens  onto  the  loggia.  An  18th- 
century  French  writing  table 
and  Regence—style  chair  and 
a  Rose  Tarlow-Melrose  House 
armchair  stand  on  a  French 
linen  carpet  from  Stark. 
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Newspaper 

Bundler  An  elevated 
base  makes  it  easy  to  tie  pa- 
pers, $60.  By  Kurt  Ossenfort 
for  Terra  Verde,  120  Wooster 
St.,  NYC  (212)  925-4533. 


Samples 


With  these  inventive  designs, 

you  can  sort  trash  without 
turning  the  house  into  a  dump 


Recycling  Ral 

The  sculptural  cast- 1 
frame  is  attractive  yet  Is* 
tional,  $49.95,  from  1 
General,  Brooklyn.  Fola 
formation  (718)  398-46. 


By  Elaine  Hunt 


Furniture  for  Recyclables 

Haute  House  designers  Dwight  Huffman 
and  John  Rantanen  create  couture  con- 
tainers. Above:  A  quilted  stainless-steel 
kitchen  island  with  butcher-block  top, 
$1,900.  Left:  A  set  of  three  stackable 
birch  boxes  decorated  with  balls,  $3,000. 
Below:  Wooden  bins  made  from  the  sal- 
vaged end  pieces  of  oak  boards,  $230  ea. 
All  units  include  plastic  liners.  For  stores 
or  catalogue  (607)  273-9348. 
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Stacking  Baskets  Indonesia 

wicker  trays  rest  one  on  top  of  the  othe 
for  storing,  $45  pr.,  from  Mainly  Bas 
kets.  At  selected  stores  nationwide. 


Bag  Frames  Gaston  Marticorena' 
hangers  suspend  cloth,  mesh,  or  plasti 
bags,  $50  ea.  For  stores  (212)  966-3722' 
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Plastic  Cylinders  Sheets  b| 

John  Lonczak  of  Form  Farm  roll  int 
tubes  that  hold  garbage  bags,  in  two  size: 
$13  and  $16.  For  stores  (212)  274-8592 


'rue  to  Herself 

Continued  from  page  54)  for  an  an- 
ver;  when  one  of  her  dinner  parties 
j)incided  with  the  near-monsoon  that 
(nocked  the  whole  city  out  of  commis- 
on  for  a  day  last  winter,  she  blithely 
:nt  around  a  Manhattan  Limo  to  fetch 
ie  guests. 
i  Penney's  building  has  a  lot  of  per- 


sonal associations.  Her  aunt  used  to 
live  there,  in  what  is  now  Henry  Kissin- 
ger's apartment,  "so  I  visited  there  all 
the  time  as  a  child.  I  have  these  Proust- 
ian  memories  of  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving."  She's  made  her  own 
apartment  there  a  home — a  chic 
grown-up  version  of  Eloise  at  the  Pla- 
za. Not  that  her  dinner  parties  are  hom- 
ey affairs.  When  the  young  hunk 


waiters  from  Glorious  Food,  outfitted 
(depending  on  the  hostess's  mood)  in 
black  tie  or  blue  jeans,  glide  toward 
you  with  flutes  of  champagne,  the  deci- 
bel level  rises,  and  the  glittering  lights 
from  a  dense  thicket  of  skyscrapers 
blaze  through  the  dining  room  window, 
to  be  chez  Penney  on  a  Friday  night  in 
New  York  is  to  be  in  one  of  the  few 
places  that  still  qualifies  as  a  salon.  A 


latural  Talent 

Continued  from  page  87)  aren't  strict- 
'  representational,  such  as  a  table 
ioised  on  the  tapered  legs  of  some 
greening  mythical  forest  animal,  they 
ihabit  a  zoological  world. 
Those  who  cracked  Rateau's  private 
/odd  discovered  a  family  man  whose 
lea  of  celebrating  his  son's  seventh 
irthday  was  to  invite  him  on  a  seven- 
lometer  walk  along  the  Seine  near 
eir  house  in  Bougival  in  the  Paris  sub- 
bs.  Famously  independent,  shunning 
iendships  with  most  designers  (Louis 
artier,  for  whom  he  created  jewelry, 
id  the  great  lacquer  artist  Jean  Dun- 
id  were  two  exceptions),  Rateau  be- 
eved  that  work  was  its  own  reward, 
'uring  his  richest  period  of  creation, 
om  1919  to  1929,  he  derived  constant 
ispiration  from  the  Hellenistic,  Gre- 
>Roman,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  cul- 
lres  that  fascinated  him.  Even  his 
referred  metal  affirmed  his  affinity 
|ith  pre-Christian  times,  when  bronze 
[as  prized  as  a  virile  material.  And  to 
pmplete  the  connection  with  ancient 
Ivilizations,  he  regularly  finished  his 
feces  with  blue  green  verdigris. 
I!  A  happy  swimmer  against  the  tide, 
;ateau  was  reaching  back  to  antiquity 
hen  many  of  his  contemporaries  were 
lining  eighteenth-century  France, 
/bile  he  preferred  humble  oak  and  oc- 
isionally  ash,  beech,  and  cherry,  they 
ivored  lush  and  exotic  rosewood,  am- 


boyna,  and  mahogany.  Another  thing 
Rateau's  creations  had  going  for  them, 
as  1920s  expert  Alistair  Duncan  has 
noted,  was  charm,  a  quality  not  nor- 
mally identified  with  the  period. 

Born  in  Paris  to  an  Alsatian  mother 
and  a  Burgundian  father  who  supported 
his  family  as  a  bootmaker,  Rateau  stud- 
ied woodcarving  at  the  city's  Ecole 
Boulle,  graduating  in  1898.  For  six 
years  he  worked  on  and  off  for  Georges 
Hoentschel,  a  decorator  and  ceramist 
whose  occasional  descent  into  the  mac- 
aroni excesses  of  art  nouveau  no  doubt 
demonstrated  to  Rateau  what  he  want- 
ed most  to  avoid.  In  1905  he  became  ar- 
tistic director  of  the  old-line  decorating 
firm  of  Alavoine,  but  turning  out  repro- 
duction Louis  furniture  surely  didn't 
thrill  him  either.  The  job,  however,  did 
allow  him  to  make  a  critical  voyage, 
accompanied  by  Cartier,  to  the  ruins  at 
Pompeii,  where  he  must  have  seen 
fragments  of  bronze  chairs  and  stools 
that  fired  his  imagination. 

George  and  Florence  Blumenthal, 
clients  from  his  Alavoine  years,  fol- 
lowed Rateau  when  he  went  out  on  his 
own  in  1 9 1 9 .  Starting  with  the  celebrat- 
ed fish  and  shell  chair,  which  they  com- 
missioned for  their  indoor  pool  on  Park 
Avenue,  the  couple  became  the  design- 
er's most  important,  faithful  patrons — 
even  surpassing  Madame  Lanvin.  In 
the  early  twenties  Rateau  created  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  couturiere  that 
are  landmarks  of  twentieth-century 


decoration.  The  bedroom,  hung  with 
blue  shantung  embroidered  with  Ra- 
teau daisies  in  silver  thread,  and  the 
yellow  Sienese  marble  bathroom,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  deer  and  lush  vegetation 
sculpted  by  one  of  his  top  artisans,  Paul 
Plumet,  were  reassembled,  down  to  the 
ocelot  toilet  seat  cover,  in  Paris's  Mu- 
see  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  1985.  Cap- 
ping his  rapport  with  Madame  Lanvin, 
Rateau  became  director  of  Lanvin  Dec- 
oration, under  whose  banner  he 
adorned  the  Theatre  Daunou  with  lacy 
friezes  of  monkeys  and  maidens. 

It  is  typical  of  the  loner  artist  that  he 
didn't  belong  to  any  of  the  Paris  salons 
that  would  have  allowed  him  to  exhibit 
as  a  designer  at  the  1 925  Exposition  In- 
ternationale des  Arts  Decoratifs.  Ra- 
teau cleverly  skirted  the  problem  by 
outfitting  the  couture  pavilion  with  two 
wrought-iron  gates,  one  mimicking 
draped  cloth,  the  other  in  a  spidery 
palmlike  motif.  Four  years  later  busi- 
ness was  so  good  that  Rateau  employed 
212  craftsmen  in  ateliers  devoted  to 
cabinetmaking,  weaving,  metal  and 
plaster  work,  carving,  gilding,  lac- 
quering, and  decorative  painting. 

When  Rateau  died  suddenly  in  1938 
of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  many  felt 
they  knew  the  work  but  not  the  man. 
"To  outsiders  Papa  could  seem  aus- 
tere, but  he  was  a  bon  vivant,  serious 
but  not  sad,"  says  his  son.  "The  real 
Rateau  was  revealed  at  home  in  the 
country  with  the  butterflies."  A 


exas  Oasis 

Continued  from  page  95)  flatlands  re- 
anted  in  indigenous  prairie  grasses 
ldwildflowers. 

Daily  life  revolves  around  the  cen- 
al  courtyard,  which  suggests  a  green- 
buse  without  its  glass  roof.  The 
>vners  wanted  a  working  garden,  not  a 


purely  decorative  space,  so  alongside 
bright  clusters  of  hibiscus,  canna  lilies, 
and  other  flowers  they  cultivate  vegeta- 
bles, herbs,  and  fruits,  including  straw- 
berries and  bananas.  Water  flows 
through  little  canals  among  the  pool- 
side  garden  beds,  organizing  them  into 
neat  rectangles  and  recalling  the  ace- 
quias,  or  irrigation  streams,  of  the  San 


Antonio  missions  and  the  Alhambra. 
The  merging  of  trickling  water,  per- 
fumed flowers,  and  tropical  breezes  in- 
duces a  mood  of  sweet  melancholy 
calm,  like  a  movement  from  Manuel  de 
Falla's  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain. 
Not  just  a  sheltered  spot  to  sun  or  swim, 
the  courtyard  is  a  place  of  reflection 
and  renewal.  A 
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Dwelling  Out  of  Time 

(Continued from  page  106)  house  as  an 
oasis  in  an  arid  land.  Ferri  feels  that 
the  clothing  and  furniture  produced  un- 
der the  Industria  label  reflect  a  similar 
philosophy:  "When  I  say  that  noth- 
ing is  designed.  I  mean  that  even  thing 
comes  from  a  memory  or  a  need . ' ' 

Memory  and  need  echo  on  through- 
out Pantelleria.  In  the  countryside  and 
in  the  small  towns  the  architecture  tells 
the  story  of  the  island  and  the  steps  peo- 
ple took  to  exist  there.  Everywhere 


there  is  a  straightforward  modesty  and 
elegance,  sometimes  expressed  in  a 
patchwork  of  hand-painted  tiles  where 
the  owners  couldn't  afford  to  cover  an 
entire  floor  or  in  a  pair  of  lace  curtains 
in  the  window  of  a  metal  door — an  un- 
premeditated gesture  that  startles  the 
passerby  with  its  beaut)  . 

Ferri  explains  the  island's  mysteri- 
ous attraction  in  terms  of  its  creation 
from  an  erupting  volcano  deep  in  the 
sea:  "Just  the  relationship  between  a 
volcano  and  the  sea.  the  heat  and  the 
cold,  fire  and  water.  It  started  out  of 


this  relationship,  which  you  can  see  as 
a  contradiction  or  as  a  counterpoint 
Or.  as  I  see  it.  a  relationship  betweer 
something  masculine  and  something 
feminine."  Then  he  adds,  gazing  at  the 
clouds  brushing  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. "You'll  see.  this  place  will  grow 
on  you.  It  has  this  thing — you  can't  gel 
enough,  you  just  can't  get  enough." 

Listening  to  him  talk,  you  come  to 
understand  his  passion  for  Pantelleria 
You  realize  that  in  buying  on  the  w  ront. 
side  of  the  island.  Fabrizio  Ferri  ha* 
won  another  camble.  A 


Composed  Cottage 

(Continued from  page  72)  caned  neo- 
classical cypress  fireplace  is  a  John 
McLaughlin  abstract  painting,  and 
gathered  around  it  is  an  eclectic  collec- 
tion of  furniture:  an  African  stool,  two 
Jacques  Adnet  chairs  from  the  1950s  in 
their  original  Hermes  leather  covers, 
two  Queen  Anne  chairs,  and  an  Ameri- 
can sofa — "one  of  those  very  deep  af- 
ter-lunch sofas  of  the  1950s"  that 
encourage  reclining.  The  lower  halves 
of  the  windows  are  fitted  with  a  curtain 
of  handwo\en  Amazonian  jute  remi- 
niscent of  those  found  on  the  back  of 
caravans  in  souks.  One  treads  on  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  Turkish  kilim,  a 
Turkish  prayer  rug.  and  a  Persian  Serab 
rug.  Presiding  over  the  scene,  an  Inca 
stone  statue  and  three  tall  African 
"noisemakers"  in  the  shape  of  lances 
with  rattling  mechanisms  inside.  I 
should  mention  that  the  ceiling  is  at 
least  eighteen  feet  high.  Everything 
fine  fits  in  this  rather  flexible  plan,  w  ith 
the  possible  exception  of  a  guest's  red. 
vellow.  andsreenbab\  seat,  which  Na- 


has.  much  as  he  approves  of  its  occu- 
pant, the  four-month-old  Willie  (son  of 
a  Yale  pal),  would gladh  banish. 

Nahas's  bedroom  has  the  same  air\ 
proportions  as  the  living  room  and  the 
same  tall  w  indow  s  overlooking  poplars 
and  fields  of  rye  and  potatoes.  Through 
a  short  passage  one  arrives  at  the  cats' 
domain,  a  serene  white  room  with  abed 
and  two  sofas.  A  staircase  leads  down 
to  the  double-height  studio.  Here  one 
finds  the  dot  paintings  of  a  few  years 
ago  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Holly 
Solomon  Gallen  in  New  York — con- 
stellations that  resemble  stills  taken 
from  a  satellite  video.  "The  acne  peri- 
od." \olunteers  Nahas.  the  kna\e. 
And  it  is  the  knave  who  stumbled  on  a 
new  vein  of  inspiration.  One  evening  a 
year  ago.  he  invited  several  friends  to 
dinner.  Rushing  and  schedules  not  be- 
ing part  of  the  Nahas  reperton  .  it  was 
soon  ten  o'clock.  The  guests  were 
staning.  so  Nahas  took  starfish  he  had 
found  on  the  beach,  disposed  them  ele- 
gantly on  a  plate  with  lemon  wedges. 
crushed  ice.  and  seaweed,  and  sened 
them  as  hors  d'oeuvres.  The  group 


looked  up  expectantly.  They  thought, 
or  so  Nahas  maintains.  "If  Nabil's 
sening  it.  it  must  be  good."  One  mar 
had  skewered  a  starfish  on  his  fork  am 
was  about  to  put  it  in  his  mouth  when 
Nahas  called  the  joke.  It  was  then  thai 
he  thought  to  himself.  "I  must  dc 
something  with  these  creatures." 

His  recent  paintings  are  covered 
w  ith  starfish  affixed  to  wooden  boards 
then  painted  over  in  natural  pigment 
sometimes  in  metallic  tones.  He  use 
"sugar  stars"  and  "blue  stars":  the 
first  kind  is  pink  and  plump,  the  seconc 
is  thin  and  bony  and  has  a  prehistoric 
look:  a  close-up  of  the  galaxy  or  the 
stars  in  the  American  flag,  as  zoetic  a 
Jasper  Johns's  were  graphic.  Tht 
painting  hanging  by  the  door  to  the  liv 
ing  room  is  a  web  of  starfish,  point  t( 
point,  painted  the  color  of  rust,  oxi- 
dized and  powdery.  It  is  almost  tht 
same  color  as  the  raw  liver  Nahas  hai 
daintily  sen  ed  on  a  w  hite  plate  to  Skip ' 
per.  the  predominantly  white  cat  in  i 
tartan  collar  who  soon  vanishes, 
through  a  cloud  of  Rosa  rugosa  into  th( 
berrv  bushes.  .  .  A 


Country  Simplicity 

(Continued  from  page  110)  views  are 

so  incredible:  cows  grazing  on  two 
hundred  acres  of  meadow  .  The  land 
across  from  me  is  under  an  easement. 
so  it  is  all  protected.  I  get  the  benefit  of 
the  scenen  but  onl\  have  to  tend  those 
ten  acres  that  are  m\  ow  n. "  The  shapes 
and  colors  beyond  the  w  indows  quietb 
reverberate  indoors  in  the  Sanderson 
Willow  Bough  Minor  wallpaper  and 
the  gnarled  chestnut  chair. 

More  stately  are  the  appointments  in 


Childs's  bedroom,  where  an  eigh- 
teenth-century French  desk  with  coil- 
ing legs  and  an  Italian  eighteenth- 
century  bed  with  tall  twisting  posts 
introduce  elements  of  torsion  to  the 
house's  prevailing  strict  lines.  "I  took 
both  pieces  from  m\  city  house."  he 
says.  "The  bed  originally  would  have 
been  enclosed  by  a  much  heavier  fabric 
than  the  natural  silk  I've  chosen.  When 
I  shut  the  drapery  around  me — which  is 
easier  to  do  than  getting  up  at  night  to 
draw  the  curtains — I  feel  as  if  I'm  tuck- 
ing myself  into  a  paper  bag."  For  a 


long  time  Childs's  bed  lacked  its  finij 
als.  Then  one  day  in  Florence  he  stumi 
bled  upon  four  small  giltwood  objects! 
tw  o  carved  as  pomegranates,  the  other 
as  ears  of  corn.  "I  knew  immediately 
the)  had  once  belonged  to  the  sam^ 
type  of  Italian  bed."  he  recalls.  Whei 
he  tried  them  on  his  bedposts  for  size 
the  finials'  screw  s  glided  into  the  hole 
as  surely  as  Cinderella's  foot  eased  inti 
her  glass  slipper.  "You  see."  Child1 
concludes,  no  doubt  reflecting  on  mon 
than  bedposts,  "if  you  wait  Ion; 
enough,  everything  falls  into  place. "  A 
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here  to  find  it 


)VER 

illow  Bough  Minor  (#WR7676/1 )  wallpaper,  to 
!  trade  at  Sanderson,  for  showrooms  (212)  319- 
1?0  Italian  Belle  Epoque  porcelain  basin,  from 
teame,  to  the  trade  at  Great  Western  Kitchen  & 
!jth.  for  showrooms  (818)  781-8549  Colonial 
j-ies  brass  faucet  set  (#853998).  from  Jado, 
idealers  (800)  227-2734 

YLE 

ge  18  Kleinberg  Sherrill  Love  Knot  18-kt  gold 
meii  bracelet,  $445.  at  Stanley  Korshak, 
Silas  (214)  871-3600  Kleinberg  Sherrill 
toque  Crescent  18-kt  gold  vermeil  bracelet,  at 
feld  Brookline  (61 7)  566-2577  Kleinberg 


■prill  Remington  18-kt  gold  vermeil  hoop 
rrings,  $230.  at  the  Clothes  Garden. 
Jnnewood  (215)  896-7050  Kleinberg  Sherrill 
aw  cloth  handbag  with  bullhorn  handles  and 
mmois  trim,  at  Kleinberg  Sherrill,  56  East 
Brews  Dr  „  Atlanta.  GA  30305.  (404)  233-5773 
iblemes  de  I'Europe  silk  scarf,  from  Hermes, 
Jstores  (800)  441-4488  ext  1079  Promenade 
Ipe  (#56089)  cotton/rayon  satin  on  chair, 
jri  Schumacher,  for  dealers  (800)  332-3384 
Mmberg  Sherrill  silk  satin  evening  envelope 
ljj  with  pave  rhinestone  buckle  clasp,  $305,  at 
:jnley  Korshak  (see  above)  Kleinberg  Sherrill 
inted  wooden  box  bracelet  bag  with  Love  Knot 
jkt  gold  vermeil  clasp,  at  Spear  &  Stephens. 
Ion  Rouge  (504)  927-0306  Kleinberg  Sherrill 
i  gator  bag  with  Remington  18-kt  gold  vermeil 
■fep  and  Karung  snakeskm  dog  collar  with  1 8- 
Ijold  vermeil  love  knots,  at  Kleinberg  Sherrill 
lie  above).  Kleinberg  Sherrill  reversible  silk/ 
<;hmere  throw  with  leather  fringe,  Kleinberg 
Sjbrrill  woven  rattan  handbag  with  Karung 
*keskm  trim  and  Love  Knot  18-kt  gold  vermeil 
tpp,  Kleinberg  Sherrill  sterling-silver  boxes, 
<pt  Kleinberg  Sherrill  (see  above) 
IOD 
1  je  26  Ceramic  serving  bowl,  $1 85. 


condiment  plate,  $32.  both  by  Dan  Levy. 
Spmato  linen. cotton  napkin,  $28.  from  Anichmi. 
all  at  Barneys  New  York.  NYC.  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  Costa  Mesa,  Dallas.  Houston. 
Manhasset.  Troy  For  other  Anichmi  stores  (800) 
553-5309  27  Ceramic  salad  plate,  $52.  at 
Barneys  New  York  (see  above)  Italian  ceramic 
serving  plate,  $38,  by  Este  for  Barneys  New  York 
(see  above)  28  Porcelain  polka  dot  plate,  by 
Kathy  Ertman,  $150.  Nuovo  Milano  stainless-steel 
serving  set,  by  Alessi,  $105,  both  at  Barneys 
New  York  (see  above)  For  other  Alessi  stores 
(617)932-9444 
WORKROOM 

Page  29  Reproduction  1 750  comb-back 
Windsor  chair,  maple/pine  scrolled  watch  box, 
oak  pine/maple  roped  bed,  cotton  plaid 
pillowcase,  all  by  Jan  Blyler  Hoffman,  similar  at 
J  Blyler  Hoffman  Wonderful  Goods.  412  West 
King  St.,  East  Berlin.  PA  17316.  (71 7)  259-7676; 
the  Dilworthtown  Country  Store,  West  Chester 
(215)  399-0560.  New  England  Historical 
Connection.  Wilton  (800)  647-5719  For  more 
information  on  the  Americana  Artisans  Crafts 
Show,  contact  Hancock  Shaker  Village.  Pittsfield 
(413)443-0188 

GARDENING 

Pages  38-39  Where  to  find  garden  gates:  Bow 
House,  Box  900,  Bolton.  MA  01 740;  (508)  779- 
2271  (wooden  gates,  custom  and  ready-made) 
Garden  Concepts.  Box  241233,  Memphis.  TN 
38124.  (901)  756-1649  (wooden  and  metal  gates 
made  to  order)  Kenneth  Lynch  &  Sons.  Box  488, 
Wilton.  CT  06897;  (203)  762-8363  (custom 
wrought-iron  gates)  Murray's  Ironworks.  8632 
Melrose  Ave  .  Los  Angeles.  CA  90069.  (310)652- 
0632  (cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  gates,  made  to 
order)  Robinson  Iron.  Alexander  City.  AL  35010; 
(205)  329-8486  (cast-iron  and  wrought-iron 
gates,  made  to  order)  Seret  &  Sons.  149  East 
Alameda,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 ,  (505)  988-91 51 
(wooden  and  wrought-iron  gates,  made  to  order 
and  antique)  Timeless  Garden,  Box  5406. 
Arlington.  VA  22205;  (703)  536-8958 
(reproduction  wooden  gates,  made  to  order) 
A  WRITER'S  FOLLY 

Pages  42-49  Architecture,  by  Ernesto  Buch, 
Architect,  37  Edgewood  Ave  ,  New  Haven,  CT 
0651 1 ;  (203)  777-3322  Construction,  by  Marc 
Olivieri  Design-Construction.  (203)  263-4619 
Custom  painted  pine  Doric  columns  and 
pilasters,  similar  to  order  from  Somerset  Door  & 
Column.  (800)  242-7916.  in  PA  (800)  242-7915 
Woodgraining,  by  Robson  Worldwide  Graining, 
Fairfax  (703)  978-5331   42  18th-century  English 
wooden  jardinieres,  similar  at  Bennison,  London 
(71 )  730-3370  43  Applique  pour  Bibliotheque 
articulated  brass  wall  lamps,  from  Daniel 
Meilleur,  Paris,  to  the  trade  at  Randolph  &  Hem, 
Los  Angeles  (310)  855-1 222 
TRUE  TO  HERSELF 
Pages  50-57  Architecture  and  design,  by 
Totah  Design,  654  North  Larchmont  Blvd  ,  Los 


Angeles,  CA  90004,  (213)  467-2927  50-51  Juju 
wicker  chairs,  Squiggle  copper-sprayed  coffee 
table,  Wave  upholstered  settee  and  armchairs 
with  alder  wood  legs,  to  order  from  Totah  Design 
(see  above)  Applause  (#2672-02)  cotton  velvet 
on  upholstered  furniture,  to  the  trade  at 
Gretchen  Bellinger,  for  showrooms  (518)  235- 
2828  Linen  (#2383)  fabric  on  wicker  chairs,  to 
the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics,  for  showrooms 
(415)  565-1981   Summer  (#402)  handwoven  silk 
for  shades,  to  the  trade  at  J.  Robert  Scott 
Textiles,  for  showrooms  (213)  525-1010   19th- 
century  French  linen  rug,  similar  at  Parviz 
Nemati,  NYC  (21 2)  486-6900  by  appt  Swedish 
Biedermeie-  pedestal  table,  c   1840.  similar  at 
Lief,  Los  Angeles  (213)  658-1 100;  (310)  458- 
4863  Cobalt  Bohemian  glass  vase,  by  David 
Palterer  for  Alter  Ego,  to  order  at  Modern  Age. 
NYC  (800)  358-4289;  for  other  stores  (800)  869- 
9163  Custom  antiqued-brass  floor  lamps, 
similar  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Phoenix  Day.  for 
showrooms  (415)  822-4414  52  Murano  glass 
chandelier,  by  Gio  Ponti  for  Venini,  to  order  at 
Modern  Age  (see  above);  for  other  stores  (404) 
664-0600  Fifi  leather/alder  wood  side  chair,  to 
order  from  Totah  Design  (see  above)  Mignon  1 
cherry  wood  table  with  frosted-glass  top,  by 
Daniela  Puppa  for  Fontana  Arte,  at  Diva.  Los 
Angeles  (310)  278-31 91 .  for  other  stores  (212) 
477-3188  Marcelle  Murano  glass/gold-plated 
metal  vase  on  table,  by  Borek  Sipek  for  Driade's 


Follies  Collection,  at  Modern  Age  (see  above);  for 
other  stores  (800)  869-9163.  Ms  Kiefferclub 
chair,  to  order  from  Totah  Design  (see  above) 
Rochelle  (#K721/19)  worsted  spun-nylon  fabric 
on  club  chair,  from  Knoll  Textiles,  division  of  the 
Knoll  Group,  for  dealers  (800)  445-5045  53  Lynn 
Geesaman  photographs,  similar  at  PP.0  W 
NYC  (212)  941-8642  Rainbow  Velvet  (#98663- 
19)  cotton  velvet  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at 
Scalamandre.  for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888 
Prestige  (Miel)  cut-pile  wool  velvet  carpet,  to  the 
trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752- 
9000.  54  Linen  (#2383)  fabric  on  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Henry  Calvin  (see  above)  Hammered- 
brass  vases,  by  Josef  Hoffmann,  1 922,  similar  at 
Barry  Friedman,  NYC  (212)  794-8950  55  Dragon 
Rouge  Limoges  porcelain  salad  plate,  Louis  XV 
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Limoges  porcelain  dinner  plate,  to  special-order 
•  iid-Ceralene.  (800)  777-0100  Genova 
crysta  water  and  wine  goblets,  from  Baccarat, 
for  stores  or  to  order  (800)  777-0100  Linen 
napkins,  at  George  Henry,  Shelter  Island  (516) 
749-4392  by  appt  56-57  Moire  Stripe  (#1-2160- 
59-0)  viscose  rayon/cotton  fabric  on  chaise  and 
bed,  to  the  trade  at  Westgate  Fabrics,  for 
showrooms  (800)  527-251  7  Sounion  oval  mirror 
with  plastic  base,  by  Matteo  Thun  for  Kartell,  at 
Diva  (see  above),  for  other  stores  (212)  477- 
3188  Sienna  Egyptian  cotton  quilt,  Aurora 
Egyptian  cotton  matelasse  bed  cover,  Ambra 
Egyptian  cotton  |acguard  teal  pillow  sham,  from 
Frette,  for  stores  (212)  988-522 1   Chiffon  Sheer 
(#OG1)  silk  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Archive, 
for  showrooms  (510)  489-2928  Summer  (#474) 
handwoven  silk  for  valances,  to  the  trade  at 
J  Robert  Scott  (see  above)  Orleans  (Potivon) 
cut-pile  wool  velvet  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
(see  above)  Early  19th  century  Austrian 
demilune  walnut  side  cabinet,  similar  at  James 
Peter  Jennings,  Los  Angeles  (213)  655-7823 
THE  WELL-COMPOSED  COTTAGE 
Pages  66-73  Contracting  and  architectural 
consultation,  by  Donald  Robertson,  Box  369, 
East  Hampton,  NY  11937,  (516)537-5228 
Landscape  architecture,  by  Perry  Guillot,  55 
West  75  St  .  New  York.  NY  10023,  (212)496- 
0496  68-72  19th-century  Turkish  and  Persian 
rugs,  similar  at  Vo|tech  Blau,  NYC  (212)  249- 
4525  68-69  Senanque  (#705-1)  linen  on  sofa, 
from  Rubelh,  to  the  trade  at  Bergamo  Fabrics,  for 
showrooms  (718)  392-5000  1940s  French 
lacquered  wood/sea  grass  armchairs,  Adnet 
director's  chair,  similar  at  Stephane 
Deschamps.  Pans  ( 1 )  46-33-58-00  Charles  X 
candlestick  lamps,  similar  at  Erik  Vidal,  Pans  (1 ) 
48-99-28-46  by  appt  70  Regency  sofa  table, 
similar  at  Erik  Vidal  (see  above)  73  Provincial 
Roman  head,  2nd  century,  similar  at  Joel 
Mathieson.  NYC  (212)  941-1491 
SUMMER  AT  HANDY  HOUSE 
Pages  78-83  Decoration,  by  David  McMahon  of 
Pansh-Hadley  Assocs  .  305  East  63  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10021,  (212)888-7979  78-79  Les 
PapillonsExotiques  Cotton  Print  (#173418  00) 
cotton  on  settee,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fits,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878  81  Linen 
Moire  Stripe  (#100872  00)  rayon/cotton/linen 
fabric  on  banquette  pillows,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above)  82  Adirondack  chairs, 
from  Treillage,  NYC  (212)  535-2288  83  Oxford 
Classic  Blue  cotton  striped  pillow  sham  with 
buttons,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection, 
for  stores  (212)  642-8700 
NATURAL  TALENT 
Pages  84-89  1 925  Perpetual  calendar  in 
patmated  bronze,  gilt-bronze  straight  doorknob, 
both  by  Rateau,  at  DeLorenzo  Gallery.  958 
Madison  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY  10021.  (212)  249- 
7575  Selected  pieces  by  Rateau,  at  Galene 


Anne-Sophie  Duval,  5  quai  Malaquais,  75006 
Pans.  (1)43-54-51-16,  Galene  Jacques  De  Vos,  7 
rue  Bonaparte.  75006  Pans,  (1)  43-29-88-94. 
Galene  Felix  Marcilhac,  8  rue  Bonaparte.  75006 
Paris,  (1)43-26-47-36 
TEXAS  OASIS 

Pages  90-95  Architecture,  by  Ted  Flato  and 
David  Lake  of  Lake/Flato  Architects.  31 1  3rd  St  , 
Suite  200,  San  Antonio,  TX  78205,  (210)  227- 
3335  Decoration,  by  antiques  dealer  Jack 
McGregor  of  McGregor  &  Co.,  2635  Steel  St  , 
Houston,  TX  77098,  (713)  524-9823  by  appt 
Landscape  architecture,  by  James  Keeter  of 
J  E  K  ,  Box  691090,  San  Antonio,  TX  78269; 
(210)  698-0083  93  English  papier-mache 
chairs,  1850,  by  Jennens  &  Bettridge,  American 
Empire  mahogany  sofa,  from  Boston,  c   1820,. 
American  Empire  mahogany  curule  stool,  from 
Boston,  c   1820,  Pittsburgh  glass  vase,  c   1840, 
all  similar  at  McGregor  &  Co  (see  above)  Janvry 
Damask  (#10536  02)  cotton/nylon  damask  on 
mahogany  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Milton  Leaf 
(#4083-01 )  viscose/rayon  fabric  on  stool,  to  the 
trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212)  753- 
4488  American  Empire  mahogany  round  table 
and  chairs,  from  Boston,  c   1 820,  English  silver- 
plated  column  lamp,  c   1870,  all  similar  at 
McGregor  &  Co  (see  above)  94  American 
Empire  mahogany  klismos  chairs,  from 
Philadelphia,  c   1830,  Philadelphia  mahogany 
armoire,  c   1 805,  Boston  mahogany  console 
table  with  mirrored  base,  c   1820,  all  similar  at 
McGregor  &  Co  (see  above).  La  France 
(#98164-1)  horsehair/cotton  fabric  on  klismos 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre.  for 
showrooms  (212)  980-3888  Bailey  Rose  (#7181) 
chintz  on  sofas,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout 
(see  above)  Still-life  painting,  by  Alexander 
Pope,  1898,  similar  at  Meredith  Long  &  Co  , 
Houston  (713)  523-6671   95  Paintings,  by  E  E 
Cummings,  c  1950,  similar  at  Meredith  Long  & 
Co  (see  above)  Ashley  (#2570)  chintz  on 
furniture  and  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Cowtan  &  Tout  (see  above)  1930s  American 
hooked  rug,  similar  at  Corey  Daniels  Antiques, 
Wells  (207)  646-5301  by  appt  Gilt-bronze/ 
ceramic  lamp,  c   1 870.  similar  at  McGregor  & 
Co  (see  above) 

DESIGN  ANALYSIS:  STRIPES 
96  Decoration,  by  Ned  Marshall,  Inc  ,  215  East 
73  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10021,  (212)879-3672 
Listado  flat-weave  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at 
Patterson,  Flynn  &  Martin,  for  showrooms  (212) 
688-7700  1930s  Italian  mahogany  table,  by 
Paolo  Buffa.  similar  at  Fred  Silberman.  NYC  (212) 
925-9470  Custom  hand-painted  lampshade, 
similar  to  order  from  Oriental  Lamp  Shade  Co  , 
NYC  (212)  832-8190  Etruscan-style  sterling- 
silver  vase,  from  Buccellati,  for  stores  (212)  308- 
2900  1930s  English  sterling-silver  cigarette  box, 
similar  at  Robert  Gingold  Amazing  Art  Deco,  NYC 


(212)  475-4008  Odom  upholstered  armchair,  t 
the  trade  to  order  from  Jonas  Upholstery,  NYC 
(212)691-2777  Custom  19th-century  English 
mohair  velvet  pillow,  similar  to  order  at  Van 
Gregory  &  Norton,  NYC  (212)  866-4464.  97 
Decoration,  by  John  Ryman,  NYC  (212)  529- 
9766  1 7th-century  Italian-style  walnut  armchair 
19th-century  Italian-style  walnut  table,  similar  at 
John  Koch  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  243-8625. 
English  Knole  sofa,  1 91 5.  similar  at  Alan  Moss 
Gallery,  NYC  (212)  219-1663  Chinese  porcelair 
vase  made  into  lamp,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
Vera  E  Imports,  Bayport  (516)  472-0533  98 
Decoration,  by  Jed  Johnson  of  Jed  Johnson  & 
Assocs  ,  21 1  West  61  St  ,  New  York,  N  Y  10023 
(212)  489-7840  Custom  handwoven  filament  sil 
satin  on  settee  and  armchair,  to  the  trade  to 
order  from  James  Gould  Textiles,  Riverside  (20 
637-3062  Custom  silk  cord  on  settee  and  arm 
chair,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Tassels  &  Trims 
NYC  (212)  754-6000  Ushak  carpet,  c   1900, 
similar  at  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212)  759-3715 
English,  c  1850,  printed  wool  shawl  on 
ottoman,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Cora  Ginsburg, 
NYC  (212)  744-1352  by  appt  Custom  ottoman, 
to  the  trade  to  order  from  Henry  B.  Urban/Delta 
Upholsterers,  NYC  (212)  265-7333  American 
carved-wood/parcel-gilt  mirror,  c   1875,  similar 
at  Eli  Wilner  &  Co.  Period  Frames  &  Mirrors,  NYC 
(212)744-6521  Japanese,  c  1914,  bronze 
openwork  lamp  on  desk,  similar  at  Treasures  I 
Trifles,  NYC  (212)  243-2723  99  Decoration,  by 
Craig  Raywood,  NYC  (212)  452-0406. 
Decorative  painting,  by  Sylvie  Michel,  NYC 
(212)  349-3328  Upholstery,  to  the  trade  to  ord 
from  Urban/Delta  (see  above)  Custom  stainier 
steel  mantelpiece,  similar  to  order  from  Danny 
Alessandro,  NYC  (212)  759-8210,  Los  Angeles 
(213)654-6198  Dutch  ebonized  mirror  frame, 
c  1 900,  with  antique  glass,  restored  by  Spiege- , 
Framing  &  Restoring,  NYC  (212)  475-5630  18tr 
and  19th  century  manuscripts,  documents, 
autograph  letters,  and  photographs,  similar  a' 
Kenneth  W  Rendell  Gallery,  NYC  (2 1 2)  7 1 7- 
1776,  Beverly  Hills  (310)  550-1812  1820s  DaniJ 
birch  daybed  with  mahogany  intarsia,  similar  at] 
Evergreen  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  744-5664 
Cuoietto  Lucido  cowhide  leather  on  daybed,  a! 
Dualoy,  NYC  (212)  736-3360  Custom  armchair 
designed  by  Craig  Raywood,  similar  to  the  tradi 
to  order  from  Urban/Delta  (see  above)  Custom  | 
Therese  glass/metal  gueridon,  to  the  trade  to    I 
order  at  John  Boone,  NYC  (212)  758-0012 
Cashmere  blankets,  at  Cashmere-Cashmere, 
NYC  (212)  988-5252,  Chicago  (312)  337-6558 
English  brass/mahogany  tripod  table,  similar  a 
Ann  Morris  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  755-3308 
Antique  Aubusson  rug,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000.  91 
99  Fabric  sampler:  1  Marigny  (#P1968-05) 
viscose  taffeta,  to  the  trade  at  Pierre  Frey,  for 
showrooms  (212)  355-6700  2  Barcelona 
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'BARC-03)  cotton/rayon,  to  the  trade  at  Kirk 
ummel.  for  showrooms  (212)  477-8590  3  Riga 
ibven  Stripe  (#161 12.00/7)  cotton,  to  the  trade 
(Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838- 
78  4  Malmaison  (#4347/30)  cotton/rayon,  to 
5  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for  showrooms 
1 2)  752-9588  5  Park  Avenue  Stripe  (#5190-1 ) 
k  taffeta,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming,  for 
jowrooms  (212)  758-0844  6  Pekine  (#30287- 
)  viscose/cotton,  to  the  trade  at  Andre  Bon,  for 
owrooms  (212)  355-4012  7  Chambord  Taffeta 
C2-50 1  -5)  silk,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher 
,)rman,  for  showrooms  (212)  644-4100  8 
';gant  (#ELEG-04)  cotton/silk,  to  the  trade  at 
k  Brummel  (see  above)  9  Sackville  Stripe 
InCF  600/05)  chintz,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  & 
tie,  for  showrooms  (203)  359-1500  10 
almaison  (#  4347/06)  cotton/rayon,  to  the  trade 
'Manuel  Canovas  (see  above)  11  Voltaire 
ipe  (#C2-1 201 )  silk  taffeta,  to  the  trade  at 
instopher  Norman  (see  above)  12  Chantonnay 
[ipe  (#103391 )  silk  taffeta,  to  the  trade  at 
pwtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212)  753-4488 
Oviedo  (#2971/004)  cotton/rayon  |acquard,  to 
p  trade  at  Yves  Gonnet  Fabrics,  for  showrooms 
12)  758-8220  14  Malmaison  (#4347/57) 
tton/rayon,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas 
ike  above)  15  Amberline  (#33181/3-0)  wool/ 
en,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for 
owrooms  (212)  752-2890  16  Durango  (#A101- 
silk/polyester  taffeta,  to  the  trade  at  Carleton  V, 
j  showrooms  (212)  355-4525  17  Dundale 
F334/04)  wool,  from  the  Designers  Guild 
•idall  Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne 


&  Little  (see  above) 
DWELLING  OUT  OF  TIME 
Page  101  Boxy  cashmere  sweater,  cotton  roll- 
neck  long-sleeved  T-shirt,  wrxte  jeans,  from 

Industna,  similar  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC; 
Ultimo.  Chicago.  Fred  Segal.  Los  Angeles  107 
Copper/glass  lantern,  from  Industna.  available  in 
Europe  only,  for  stores  (212)  366-1 1 14 
HUNT  COUNTRY  SIMPLICITY 
108-113  Decoration  and  selected  antiques, 
from  Antony  Childs.  Inc  ,  1670  Wisconsin  Ave  , 
Washington.  DC  20007;  (202)  337-1 100  108- 
09  Lamberlus  (#361 )  club  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Rose  Tarlow- Melrose  House,  for  showrooms 
(213)  651-2202  Toulon  (#6330-30)  rayon/linen 
fabric  on  club  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia 
Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  Custom 
Empire  Stool  ottoman,  to  order  from  George 
Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs,  for  dealers  (212)  226-4747. 
Beaugency  (#13785)  wool/cotton/rayon  fabric 
on  ottoman,  Silver  Jubilee  (#3261 1/B)  cotton 
panels  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  19th- 
century  American  oak  column,  similar  at  Marston 
Luce,  Washington,  DC  (202)  775-9460  110 
Loggia  painted  farmed-poplar/sand-fmished 
armchairs  (#1  792).  side  chair  (#1692).  and 
sofa  (#1892).  by  Antony  Childs  for  Niermann 
Weeks.  Twig  (#2192)  steel  tables  with  slate 
tops,  from  Niermann  Weeks,  all  to  the  trade  at 
John  Rosselli  International,  NYC.  Ainsworth- 
Noah  &  Assocs  .  Atlanta;  Kirk  Brummel.  Chicago; 
A  Rudin.  Los  Angeles.  J  Lambeth.  Washington. 
D  C  .  for  other  showrooms  (4 1 0)  224-0 133  110- 


11  Louis  XV-style  silverplate/glass  hurricane 
lamps,  to  the  trade  at  John  Rosselli,  for 
showrooms  (212)  737-2252  Print  stripe  (#9682) 
cotton  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Duralee  Fabrics, 
for  showrooms  (800)  275-3872,  in  NY  (21 2)  752- 
4040  112  Reproduction  bronze  bouillotte  lamp 
with  tole  shade,  to  the  trade  at  Marvin  Alexander, 
NYC  (212)  838-2320  Squiggle  (#5606)  chintz 
on  slipper  chairs  and  chaise  pillow,  to  the  trade 
at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212)  753-4488 
French  mohair  throw  on  chaise,  similar  at  the 
Jane  Wilner  Shop.  Washington,  D  C  (202)  966- 
1484  19th-century  Italian  painted  pine 
bedstead,  similar  at  Marston  Luce  (see  above) 
112-13  Natural  (#1-2498/05/0)  handloomed 
Indian  silk  for  bedhangings,  to  the  trade  at 
Westgate  Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (800)  527- 
251 7  Luxe  Calf  (#LU27)  leather  on  Regence- 
style  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Edelman  Leather,  for 
showrooms  (800)  886-8339  Churchill  (#3-129) 
upholstered  armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Rose 
Tarlow-Melrose  House  (see  above).  Cashmere 
French  linen-pile  carpet  with  companion  border, 
to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms 
(212)752-9000 
RESOURCES 

Page  118  Variations  (#9960/87)  viscose/cotton 
moire  stripe,  to  the  trade  at  Nobilis-Fontan,  for 
showrooms  (908)  464-1 1 77 
TIMELESS  ROOMS 

Page  120  Decoration,  by  Robert  Denning  of 
Denning  &  Fourcade.  1 1 1  East  56  St  .  New 
York,  NY  10022,  (212)  759-1969 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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FLORENTINES 

A  Tuscan  Feast 

By  Lorenza  de'Medici 

Illustrations  by  Giovanna 

Garzoni  1600-1670 

From  the  splendors  of  the 
Medicis  to  the  rustic  tables 

of  Tuscan  peasants,  here 
is  a  fruit-to-nuts  journey 
that  includes  ancient 
recipes,  classic  paintings 
and  delicious  anecdotes. 

"Charming... the  raison 
d'etre  of  this  volume  is 

L^'/Scs  Ajp    "J 

the  still-life  paintings... 
all  the  recipes  beg  to  be 
tried  at  once." 

fr$   *    jjLjl 

—  The  New  Yorker 

Full-color 
illustrations  throughout 

"T  •'  f  ^*W 

Books  Make  Great  Gifts 

:>;                                '..'"''..             ,  :.:j 

RANDOM  A  HOUSE 
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TIMELESS  ROOMS 


DATE  Mid  1970s 

PLACE  Westchester  County,  New  York 
DECORATOR  Robert  Denning  of  Denning  & 
Fourcade  in  New  York  City 
BIO  With  his  partner,  Vincent  Fourcade,  who  died  late 
last  year,  Denning  perfected  a  look  of  worldly  yet 
comfortable  elegance,  with  lots  of  color,  rich  textures, 
elaborate  curtain  and  paint  treatments,  and  traditional 
architectural  detailing. 

SETTING  A  dining  room  in  an  eighteenth-century 
house  with  very  low  ceilings.  "When  you  can  touch 
your  ceiling — and  you're  short — you're  in  trouble," 
says  Denning.  "But  what  you  don't  do  to  a  low  ceiling 
is  ignore  it  by  painting  it  white  and  hoping  no  one 
will  notice.  Find  the  ideal  in  something  not  ideal." 
Upholstering  the  ceiling  in  a  cotton  print  and  installing 
oversize  crown  moldings  dramatized  the  room's 
proportions.  Built-in  cupboards,  which  contain  china 
and  crystal  for  the  table,  were  camouflaged  by 
marbleized  doors  hung  with  Chinese  flower  prints. 
ELEMENTS  The  owners'  nineteenth-century  French 
country  furniture  was  already  there.  "They  bought  it  in 
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the  heyday  of  French 
provincial.  We  used  the 
last  of  it  here,"  explains 
Denning.  A  quilted  rose- 
patterned  Liberty  cotton  covers  the  walls.  The  Chinese 
prints,  bought  by  a  previous  decorator,  "looked  dreary 
in  the  guest  room,"  says  Denning.  "They  don't  look 
dreary  here."  Shirred  curtains,  the  only  ones  in  the 
room,  adorn  the  French  doors,  including,  wittily,  the 
pair  with  mirrored  panes. 

LIGHTING  Fringed  floor  lamps,  which  Denning  love 
because  they  add  a  flattering  light — "Candlelight  alone 
gives  people  circles  under  the  eyes" — and  Argand 
lamps  on  the  sideboard. 

FLOOR  PLAN  "There  is  none,"  quips  Denning. 
"You  can  barely  get  around  the  table." 
COLOR  SCHEME      Multi." 
DECORATOR'S  ASSESSMENT  "The  height  of  yon 
ceilings  is  like  the  size  of  your  waist — you  have  to  livt 
with  it.  We  took  a  very  common  problem  and,  by 
making  the  room  as  cozy  as  possible,  turned  it  into  a 

charm  instead  of  a  disease."  Details  see  Resource 
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